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CHAPTER   XIII. 

FROM  MIRACLES    TO  MEDICINE. 

I.   THE   EARLY  AND  SACRED   THEORIES  OF   DISEASE. 

Nothing  in  Ihe  evolution  o(  human  thought  appears 
more  inevitable  than  the  idea  of  supernatural  intervention  in 
producing  and  curing  disease.  The  causes  of  disease  arc  so 
intricate  that  they  are  reached  only  after  ages  of  scientific 
labour.  In  those  periods  when  raan  sees  everywhere  miracle 
and  nowhere  law, — when  he  attributes  all  things  which  he 
can  not  understand  to  a  will  like  his  own, — he  naturally 
ascribes  his  diseases  either  to  the  wrath  of  a  good  being  or 
to  the  malice  of  an  evil  being. 

This  idea  underlies  the  connection  of  the  priestly  class 
M-ilh  the  healing  art:  a  connection  of  which  we  have  survi- 
vals among  rude  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
is  seen  in  nearly  every  ancient  civilization — especially  in 
the  powers  over  disease  claimed  in  Egypt  by  the  priests  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  in  Assyria  by  the  priests  of  Gibil,  In  Greece 
by  the  priests  o(  ^^sculapius,  and  in  Judea  by  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  Jahveh. 

In  Egypt  there  is  evidence,  reaching  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  that  the  sick  were  often  regarded  as  afflicted  or  pos- 
sessed  by  demons;  the  same  belief  comes  constantly  before 
us  in  the  great  religions  of  India  and  China;  and,  as  regards 
Chaldea,  the  Assyrian  tablets  recovered  in  recent  years, 
while  revealing  the  source  of  so  many  myths  and  legends 
b^ansmitted  to  the  modern  world  through  the  book  of  Geae- 
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sis,  show  especially  this  idea  of  the  healing  of  diseases  by  the 
casting  out  oi  devils,  A  similar  theory  was  elaborated  in 
Persia.  Naturally,  then,  the  Old  Testament,  so  precious  in 
showing  the  evolution  of  religious  and  moral  truth  among 
men,  attributes  such  diseases  as  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  and 
Uzziah,  the  boils  of  Job,  the  dysentery  of  Jchoram,  the 
withered  hand  of  Jeroboam,  the  fatal  illness  of  Asa,  and 
many  other  ills,  to  the  wrath  of  God  or  tlie  malice  of  Satan; 
while,  in  the  New  Testament,  such  examples  as  the  woman 
*' bovind  by  Satan,"  the  rebuke  o(  the  fever,  the  casting  out 
of  the  devil  which  was  dumb,  the  healing  of  the  person 
whom  "the  devil  ofttimcs  casteth  into  the  fire" — of  which 
case  one  of  the  greatest  modern  physicians  remarks  that 
never  was  there  a  truer  description  of  epilepsy — and  various 
other  episodes,  show  this  same  inevitable  mode  of  thought 
as  a  refracting  medium  thiough  which  the  teachings  and 
doings  of  the  Great  Physician  were  revealed  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  Greece,  though  this  idea  of  an  occult  evil  agency  in 
producing  bodily  ills  appeared  at  an  early  period,  there 
also  came  the  first  beginnings,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  really 
scientific  theory  of  medicine.  Five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  bloom  period  of  thought — the  period  of  ^-Eschy- 
lus,  Phidias,  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Plato — appeared  Hip- 
pocraies,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  history.  Quietly  but 
thoroughly  he  broke  away  from  the  old  tradition,  developed 
scientific  thought,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  medical  science 
upon  experience,  observation,  and  reason  so  deeply  and 
broadly  that  his  teaching  remains  to  this  hour  among  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  our  race. 

His  thought  was  passed  on  to  the  School  of  Alexandria, 
and  there  medical  science  was  developed  yet  further,  espe- 
cially by  such  men  as  Ilerophiliis  and  Erasistralus.  Under 
their  lead  studies  in  human  anatomy  began  by  dissection; 
the  old  prejudice  which  had  weighed  so  long  upon  science, 
preventing  that  method  of  anatomical  investigation  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  results,  was  cast  aside  apparently 
forever.* 

*  For  entencled  statements  regartling  medicine  in  Egypt,  Judca,  nnd  Eastern 
Bfltiotis  gcncrall}-,   sec  Sprefigel,  Ilislotft  de  la  JU/dteirte.  and   HacseT  :    and  for 
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But  with  the  coming  in  of  Christianity  a  great  new  chain 
of  events  was  set  in  motion  which  modified  this  development 
most  profoundly.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  heal- 
ing art  was  twofold:  (here  was  tirst  a  blessed  impulse — the 
thought,  aspiration,  example,  ideals,  and  spirit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  This  spirit,  then  poured  into  the  world,  flowed 
down  through  the  ages,  promoting  self-sacrifice  for  the  sick 
and  wretched.  Through  all  those  succeeding  centuries, 
even  through  the  rudest,  hospitals  and  infirmaries  sprang  up 
along  this  blessed  stream.  Of  these  were  the  Eastern  estab- 
lishnaents  for  the  Cure  of  the  sick  at  the  earliest  Christian 
periods,  the  Infirmary  of  Monte  Cassino  and  the  lIOlcl-Dicu 
at  Lyons  in  the  sixth  century,  the  HCtelDicu  at  Paris  in 
the  seventh,  and  the  myriad  refuges  for  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  Europe  during  the 
following  centuries.  Vitalized  by  this  stream,  all  mcdixval 
growths  of  mercy  bloomed  luxuriantly.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  at  an  earlier  period,  we  have  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  great  charitable  organizations  like  the  Order  of 

moR  snccincl  ftccounts.  Bsas,  CtichUhtt  iter  AMifiit,  pp.  ($-39 ;  also  I^ensee ; 
also  Fr^aulc.  Hitl^rt  dt  la  Mitfdnf,  chap.  L  For  lh«  eSbn  in  Esyplian  medi- 
cine to  ileal  with  demons  and  witches,  se«  Ilcinrich  hra^''X\\,  Dif  Afgyftffi'sifi 
Lci|»ic  1891,  p.  77;  and  for  reference*  to  ihe  J'apyrtu  Ebtrs,  etc.,  pp.  155,  407. 
and  Ibllowins.  >'ot  Tear  of  diu«ciion  nnd  prejndtccs  agnintii  ii  in  Egj'pi,  like  those 
ill  niedtaeval  Europe,  sec  Matpero  and  Sayce,  Daimt  0/  Civilization,  p.  316.  For 
the  derivaiion  of  prie'tly  mcdicme  in  EgypI,  sec  Baas,  pp.  16,  33,  Tor  the 
fame  of  Egyptian  medicine  at  Home,  sec  Sharpe.  I/ictory  «/  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  151. 
1&4.  For  Assyria,  see  npecinliy  Ueorgc  Smith  in  l>cliusch's  Ociman  imnsla- 
tion,  p.  34.  and  1'.  MeliUsch's  appendix,  p.  .7.  On  ihe  cheapness  and  ccmmon- 
ncs  of  tnirsctc^  of  healing  in  anliquiiy.  see  Sharpc,  ([iiotinE  Sl  Jerome,  vol.  it, 
pp.  376,  377.  A±  to  ibc  iQtIuoncc  of  Chaldean  ideas  of  magic  and  disease  on 
nciehboaring  nations,  «e  Maspcro  and  .Sayce,  as.  ahove,  pp.  7*2.  7B3.  As  to  the 
freedom  of  ancient  Greece  from  the  idea  of  dcmontnca]  intcrvencion  in  di&cAie,  »o 
Lccfcy.  f/itlcy  «•/  EurDpean  M^ralt,  vol.  i,  p.  404  and  note.  But,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  sec  reference  in  Homer  to  diseases  caused  by  s.  '■demon,"  For  the  evolu- 
tion of  medicine  before  and  after  Hippocrates,  we  Sprcngel.  For  a  good  Avmming 
npof  the  workorHip[iocratcs,Bcc  Baas,  p.  aoj.  For  the  necessary  passage  of  medi- 
cine in  its  early  ^l.-iges  under  priestly  control.  »cc  Cftbaab,  Tkt  tinfoiMticnef  MfJ' 
Kit/  ScitHCft  Londuit,  1S06,  chap.  ii.  On  Jc\«ish  ideas  regarding  demons,  and  their 
relation  to  ^ickne!.*,  6.ee  Toy,  Judattm  and  Chtiitianily,  Boston,  1891,  pp.  168  tt 
Uf.  For  avoidance  of  di^ieciion^t  of  human  eub|cct<^  even  by  Cnlcn  and  his  dl^ci- 
piOiSee  Maurice  Albon,  Z/i  MUtans  Greet  d  Rcme,  Paris,  i3<.)4,  chap.  >ti.  For 
Herophtlns,  Eroststratss,  tuid  ilic  Scliixil  uf  Alexandria,  »ee  Spreiigel,  vol,  1.  pp. 
433.  434  <t  *(y- 
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St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  thenceforward  every  means  of 
bringing  the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  help  afflicted  humanity.  So, 
too,  through  all  those  ages  we  have  a  succession  of  men 
and  women  devoting  themselves  to  works  of  mercy,  culmi- 
nating during  modern  times  in  saints  like  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Francke,  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
Muhlenberg. 

But  while  this  vast  influence,  poured  forth  from  the  heart 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  streamed  through  century 
aftei  century,  inspiring  every  development  of  mercy,  there 
came  from  those  who  organized  the  Church  which  bears  his 
name,  and  from  those  who  afterward  developed  and  directed 
it,  another  stream  of  influence — a  theology  drawn  partly 
from  prehistoric  conceptions  of  unseen  powers,  partly  from 
ideas  developed  in  the  earliest  historic  nations,  but  es- 
pecially from  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred 
books. 

The  theology  developed  out  of  our  sacred  literature  in 
relation  to  the  cure  of  disease  was  mainly  twofold  :  first, 
there  was  a  new  and  strong  evolution  of  the  old  idea  that 
physical  disease  is  produced  by  the  wrath  of  God  or  the 
malice  of  Satan,  or  by  a  combination  of  both,  which  theology 
was  especially  called  in  to  explain:  secondly,  there  were 
evolved  theories  of  miraculous  methods  of  cure,  based  upon 
modes  of  appeasing  the  Divine  anger,  or  of  thwarting  Sa- 
tanic malice. 

Along  both  these  streams  of  influence,  one  arising  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  in  the  reasonings  of  theologians, 
legends  of  miracles  grew  luxuriantly,  ft  would  be  utterly 
unphilosophical  to  attribute  these  as  a  whole  to  conscious 
fraud.  Whatever  part  priestcraft  may  have  taken  afterward 
in  sundry  discreditable  developments  of  them,  the  mass  of 
miraculous  legends,  century  after  century,  grew  up  mainly 
in  good  faith,  and  as  naturally  as  elms  along  water-courses 
or  flowers  upon  the  prairie. 
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II.   GROWTH   OF   LEGENDS  OF    HEALING.— THE   LIFE  OF 
XvVVIER   AS  A   T^'PICAL  EXAMPLE. 

Legends  of  miracles  have  thus  grown  about  the  lives  of 
all  great  benefactors  of  liiimanity  in  early  ages,  and  about 
saints  and  dcvulees.  Throughout  human  history  the  lives 
of  such  personages,  almost  without  exception,  have  been 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  literature  in  which  legends 
of  miraculous  powers  form  a  very  important  part — a  part 
constantly  increasing  until  a  different  mode  of  looking  at 
nature  and  of  weighing  testimony  causes  miracles  to  dis. 
appear.  While  modern  thought  holds  the  testimony  to  the 
vast  mass  of  such  legends  in  all  ages  as  worthless,  il  is  very 
widely  acknowledged  that  great  and  gifted  beings  who  en- 
dow  the  earth  witli  higher  religious  ideas,  gaining  the  deep- 
est hold  upon  (he  hearts  and  minds  of  multitudes,  may  at 
times  exercise  such  influence  upon  those  about  them  that 
the  sick  in  mind  or  body  are  helped  or  heated. 

We  have  within  the  modern  period  very  many  examples 
■  which  enable  us  to  study  the  evolution  of  legendary  mir- 
acles. Out  of  these  I  will  select  but  one,  which  is  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  devoted  men 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  one  whose  biography  is  before 
the  world  with  its  most  minute  details — in  his  own  letters,  in 
the  letters  of  his  associates,  in  contemporary  histories,  and  in 
a  multitude  of  biographies:  this  man  is  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
From  these  sources  1  draw  the  facts  now  to  be  given,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  Protestant  origin ;  every  source  from 
which  I  shall  draw  is  Catholic  and  Roman,  and  publishc<l 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

Bom  a  Spanish  noble,  Xavier  at  an  early  age  cast  aside 
all  ordinary  aims,  devoted  himself  to  study,  was  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  a  professorship  at  Paris,  and  in  this  pnsiiioii  was 
rapidly  winning  a  commanding  influence,  when  he  came  im- 
der  the  sway  of  another  Spaniard  even  greater,  thoiigh  less 
brilliantly  endowed,  than  himself — Ignatius  Loyola,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  result  was  that  the  )*oung  pro- 
fessor sacrificed  the  brilliant  career  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered at  the  French  capital,  went  to  the  far  East  as  a  simple 
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missionary,  and  there  devoted  his  rciiiaining  years 
deeming  the  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  our  race. 

Among-  the  various  tribes,  first  in  lower  India  and  after- 
ward in  J:ipan,  he  wroug'ht  untiringly — toiling  through  vil- 
lage after  village,  collecting  the  natives  by  the  sound  of  a 
hand-bell,  trying  to  teach  them  the  simplest  Christian  formu- 
las; and  thus  he  brought  myriads  of  them  to  a  nominal  con- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.  After  twelve  years  of  such 
efforts,  seeking  new  conquests  for  religion,  he  sacrificed  his 
life  on  the  desert  island  of  San  Chan. 

During  his  career  as  a  missionary  he  wrote  great  num- 
bers of  letters,  which  were  preserved  and  have  since  been 
published  ;  and  these,  wilh  the  letters  of  his  contemporaries, 
exhibit  clearly  all  the  features  of  his  life.  His  own  writings 
arc  very  minute,  and  enable  us  to  follow  him  (ully.  No  ac- 
coutU  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  him  appears  either  in  his  own 
letters  or  in  any  contemporary  document.*  At  the  outside, 
but  two  or  three  things  occurred  in  his  whole  life,  as  exhib- 
ited so  fully  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  for  which 
the  most  earnest  devotee  could  claim  anything  like  Divine 
interposition ;  and  these  are  such  as  may  be  read  in  the 
letters  of  very  many  fervent  missionaries,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic.  For  example,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  during  a  journey  in  Europe  with  an  ambassador,  one 
of  the  servants  in  fording  a  stream  got  into  deep  water  and 
was  in  danger  of  drowning.  Xavier  tells  us  that  the  ambas- 
sador prayed  very  earnestly,  and  that  the  man  finally  strug- 
gled out  of  the  stream.  But  within  sixty  years  after  his 
death,  at  his  canonization,  and  by  various  biographers,  this 
had  been  magnified  into  a  miracle,  and  appears  in  the  va- 
rious  histories  dressed  out  In  glowing  colours.  Xavier  tells 
us  that  the  ambassador  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
man;  but  his  biographers  tell  us  that  it  was  Xavier  who 
prayed,  and  finally,  by  the  later  writers,  Xavier  is  repre. 


*  This  slatemtnt  was  ilenieJ  wilh  inudt  explosive  empliMis  by  a  wiiter  in  tlie 
Cathotit  Wtrrldiw  Scptcmbfr  aiitl  Oclobti,  l&gi,  but  lie  brought  no  faitXa  iup- 
pori  (Ilia  dcnbl.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remind  Ihc  reverend  writer  ihot 
since  tliR  Jays  of  Pascal,  whose  eiiiincTicc  in  the  Church  hi:  wilL  hnrdly  dispute, 
ifiB  bare  avserlion  even  of  a  Jesuit  father  sgaio'^l  c^labliUtcd  facts  n-eeJs  some  su.p» 
port  other  than  mere  scurrility. 
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scnted  as  lifting  horse  and  rider  out  of  the  stream  by  a 
clearly  supernatural  act. 

Still  another  claim  to  miraclp  is  based  upon  his  arriving  at 
Lisbon  and  finding  his  great  colleague,  Simon  Rodriguer,  ill 
of  fever.  Xavier  informs  us  in  a  very  simple  way  that  Ro- 
driguez was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him  that  the  fever  did  not 
return.  This  is  entirely  simitar  to  the  cure  which  Martin 
Luther  wrought  upon  Mclanchthon.  Melanchthon  had 
broken  down  and  was  supposed  to  he  dying,  when  his  joy 
at  the  long  delayed  visit  of  Luther  brought  him  to  his  feet 
again,  after  which  he  lived  for  many  years. 

Again,  it  is  related  that  Xavier,  finding  a  poor  native 
woman  very  ill,  baptized  her.  saying  over  her  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  and  she  recovered. 

Two  or  three  occurrences  like  these  form  ihc  whole 
basis  for  the  miraculous  account,  so  far  as  Xavicr's  own 
writings  arc  concerned. 

Of  miracles  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  there  is  in 
these  letters  of  his  no  mention.  Though  he  writes  of  his 
doings  with  especial  detail,  taking  evident  pains  to  note 
everything  which  he  thought  a  sign  of  Divine  encourage- 
ment, he  says  nothing  of  his  perforiniiig  miracles,  and  evi- 
dently knows  nothing  of  them.  This  is  clearly  not  due  to 
his  unwillingness  to  make  known  any  token  of  Divine 
favour.  As  we  have  seen,  he  is  very  prompt  lo  report  any- 
thing which  may  be  considered  an  answer  to  prayer  or  an 
evidence  of  the  power  of  religious  means  to  improve  the 
bodily  or  spiritual  health  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent. 

Nor  do  the  letters  of  his  associates  show  knowledge  of 
an)-  miracles  wrought  by  him.  His  brother  missionaries, 
who  were  in  constant  and  loyal  fellowship  with  him,  make 
no  allusions  to  them  in  their  communications  with  each 
other  or  with  their  brethren  in  Europe. 

Of  this  fact  we  have  many  striking  evidences.  Various 
collections  of  letters  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India 
and  the  East  generally,  during  the  years  of  Xavier's  activity, 
were  published,  and  in  not  one  of  these  letters  written  dur- 
ing Xavier's  lifetime  appears  any  account  of  a  miracle 
wrought  by  him.  As  typical  of  these  collections  we  may 
take  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  all,  that  which  was  pul> 
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lished  about  twenty  years  after  Xavier's  death  by  a  Jesuit 
father,  Emanuel  Acosta. 

The  letters  given  in  it  were  written  by  Xavier  and  his 
associates  not  only  from  Goa,  which  was  the  focus  of  all 
missionary  efiort  and  the  centre  of  all  knowledge  regarding- 
their  work  in  the  East,  but  from  all  other  important  points 
in  the  great  field.  The  first  of  them  were  written  during- 
the  saint's  lifetime^  hut^  though  filled  with  every  sort  of  de- 
tail  regarding  missionary  life  and  work,  they  say  nothing 
regarding  an}'  miracles  by  Xavier, 

The  same  is  true  of  various  other  similar  collections  pub- 
lished during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     In 
not  one  of  them  does  any  mention  of  a  miracie  by  Xavierl 
appear  in  a  letter  from  India  or  the  East  contemporary  with 
him. 

This  silence  regarding  his  miracles  was  clearly  not  due 
to  any  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief."  On  the  contrary,  these  good 
missionary  fathers  were  prompt  to  record  the  slightest  oc- 
currence which  they  thought  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour: 
it  is  indeed  touching  to  see  how  eagerly  they  grasp  at  the 
most  trivial  things  which  could  be  thus  construed. 

Their  ample  faith  was  fully  shown.  One  of  them,  in 
Acosta's  collection,  sends  a  report  that  an  illuminated  cross 
had  been  recently  seen  in  the  heavens;  another,  that  devils 
had  been  cast  out  of  the  natives  by  the  use  of  holy  water; 
another,  that  various  cases  of  disease  had  been  helped  and 
even  healed  by  baptism  ;  and  sundry  others  sent  reports  that 
the  blind  and  dumb  had  been  restored,  and  that  even  lepers 
had  been  cleansed  by  the  proper  use  of  the  rites  of  the  ^^ 
Church  ;  but  to  Xavier  no  miracles  are  imputed  by  his  asso- 
ciates during  his  life  or  during  several  years  after  his  death. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  his  own  statements  as  to  his  per- 
sonal limitations,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  them,  fully 
confirmed  by  his  brother  workers.  It  is  interesting,  for  ex- 
ample, in  view  of  the  claim  afterward  made  that  the  saint 
was  divinely  endowed  for  his  mission  with  the  "gift  of 
tongues,"  to  note  in  these  tetters  confirmation  of  Xavier's 
own  statement  utterly  disproving  the  existence  of  any  such 
I  ivinc  gift,  and  detailing  the  difficulties  which  he  encoun- 
tered from  his  want  of  knowing  various  languages,  and  ihei 
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hard  labour  which  he  underwent  in  tearning*  the  elements 
of  the  Japanese  tongue. 

Until  about  ten  years  after  Xavier's  death,  then,  as 
Emanuel  Acosta's  publication  shows,  the  letters  of  the  mis- 
sionaries continued  without  any  indication  o(  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  saint.  Though,  as  wc  shall  sec  presently, 
abundant  legends  had  already  begun  to  grow  elsewhere,  not 
one  word  regarding  these  miracles  came  as  yet  from  the 
country  which,  according  to  later  accounts  accepted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  was  at  this  very  period  filled  with 
miracles;  not  the  slightest  indication  of  them  from  the  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  very  thick  of  these  mirac- 
ulous manifestations. 

But  this  negative  evidence  is  by  no  means  all.  There  is 
also  positive  evidence — direct  testimony  from  the  Jesuit 
order  itself — that  Xavier  wrought  no  miracles. 

For  not  only  did  neither  Xavier  nor  his  co-workers  know 
anything  of  the  mighty  works  afterward  attributed  to  him, 
but  the  highest  contemporary  authority  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, a  man  in  the  closest  correspondence  with  those  who 
knew  most  about  the  saint,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  the  highest  standing  and  one  of  its  accepted  historians, 
not  only  expressly  tells  us  that  Xavier  wrought  no  miracles, 
but  gives  the  reasons  why  he  wrought  none. 

This  man  was  Joseph  Acosta.  a  provincial  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  its  visitor  in  Aragon.  superior  at  Valladolid,  and 
finally  rector  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.  In  1571, 
nineteen  years  after  Xavier's  death,  Acosta  devoted  himself 
|to  writing  a  work  mainly  concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  this  he  refers  especially  and  with  the  greatest 
reverence  to  Xavier,  holding  him  up  as  an  ideal  and  his 
work  as  an  example. 

But  on  the  same  page  with  this  tribute  to  the  great  mis- 
sionary  Acosta  goes  on  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  progress 
in  the  world's  conversion  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  early  apos- 
tolic times,  and  says  that  an  especial  cause  why  apostolic 
preaching  could  no  longer  produce  apostolic  results  "  lies  in 
the  missionaries  themselves,  because  there  is  now  no  power 
oi  working  miracles." 

He  then  asks,  "  Why  should  our  age  be  so  completely 
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destitute  of  them?"  This  question  he  answers  at  great 
length,  and  one  o(  his  main  contentions  is  that  in  early  apos- 
tolic times  illiterate  men  had  to  convert  the  learned  of  the 
world,  whereas  in  modern  times  the  case  is  reversed,  learned 
men  being  sent  to  convert  the  illiterate  ;  and  hence  that  "in 
the  early  times  miracles  were  necessary,  but  in  our  time 
they  are  not." 

This  statement  and  argument  refer,  as  we  have  seen, 
directly  to  Xavier  by  name,  and  to  the  period  covered  by  \ 
his  activity  and  that  of  the  other  great  missionaries  of  his 
time.  That  the  Jesuit  order  and  the  Church  at  large 
thought  this  work  of  Acosta  trustworthy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  chat  it  was  published  at  Salamanca  a  few  3'ears  after  it 
was  written,  and  republished  afterward  with  ecclesiastical 
sanction  in  France.*  ^M 

"  The  work  of  Joseph.  Acosla  is  in  the  Comcll  Univen.ity  Library,  Its  title 
beinji  as  foHows  :  I}e  A'lifura  A'osn  Orhis  liiiri  duo  ri  De  PivniulgiitioJit  Ei'OH- 
grfii  a/ud  Baritaror,  aivt  Dt  Prvcumitrtit  hixh'rum  Salute,  lifiri  sex,  ouloft 
Jfupha  AnoUa,  prciiiylerv  Sacitla/ii  Jr^su.  J.  H.  S.  Salmanlua ,  afud  Guillel- 
fnu'ii  Faqud,  AIDl.XXXiX.  For  the  passages  cited  direclly  conlrnnJkting  ihc 
working  of  miracle*  by  Xavier  and  his  associates,  sec  Ub,  li,  cap,  is,  of  wSiich  the 
title  rims,  Cur  Miracuia  in  Conversimie  gentium  nan  Jiant  nunc,  ut  olim,  a  CkriiH 
frtedicatoribus,  especially  pp.  342-245  ;  also  lib.  ii,  cap,  viii,  pp.  237  et  ttq.  For 
a  passage  vvhieh  shows  that  Xavicr  was  not  ihcn  at  all  credited  with  "  tlic  miracu- 
lous gift  of  loiigMCS,"  sec  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p,  173.  Since  writing  the  above,  my  atten- 
tion Itaibeen  called  to  the  alleged  miraculous  preservation  of  Xavicr's  bo<iy  claimed 
in  sundry  leUcrs  contemporary  wilh  its  liisintcnnent  at  Sarj  Chan  and  reinterment 
at  Goa.  Tlwro  U  no  reason  why  this  presc nation  need  in  itself  be  doubled,  and 
no  reason  why  it  should  !■«  counted  miraculous.  Such  eiccplional  preservation  of 
bixtie5  has  been  common  eiioueh  in  all  ages,  and,  alas  for  ihe  claims  of  the  Church, 
(juitc  as  common  of  pagntis  or  Protestants  as  of  good  Catholics.  One  of  (he  most 
fimoiis  cases  is  that  of  the  fair  Roman  maiden,  Julia,  daughter  of  Ckudiiis,  over 
whose  exhumation  m  Kome,  in  1485,  such  ado  was  made  by  the  sceptical  .scholars 
of  the  Renaissance.  Contemporary  observers  tcH  us  cntbusinitically  that  she  was 
very  beaulifiil,  perfecily  preserved,  "  the  bloom  of  youth  slill  upon  her  cheeks," 
and  eithaljiig  a  "sweet  odour";  but  this  cnlhiisiasm  was  so  litllc  to  Ihe  luste  of 
Pope  Innocent  Vni  that  he  had  her  rebuiied  secretly  by  night.  Only  the  other 
day,  in  June  of  the  year  i8i)S,  there  was  unearthed  at  Stade,  in  Hanover,  Ihc 
"perfectly  preserved*'  body  of  a  soldier  of  the  eighth  century,  So,  too,  1  might 
mention  the  bodies  prescr*'ed  at  the  church  of  ftl.  Thomas  af  Slrasburg,  beneath 
the  Cathedra!  of  Bremen,  and  elsewhere  during  hundreds  of  years  past  ;  also  the 
ca^es  of  "adipoceratioii"  in  various  American  ccmcicrics.  which  never  grow  less 
wonderful  by  nrpeliliim  fiom  moiilh  to  mniilh  and  in  the  public  prints.  But,  while 
such  pre^ervalitJii  is  not  iucrcilihlc  nor  even  strange,  there  is  much  reason  whypre- 
cisciy  in  the  case  of  a  saint  like  St.  Francis  Xavier  the  evidence  for  it  should  be 
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H       Nothing  shows  better  than  the  sequel  how  completely 
B  the  cvohition  of  miraculous  accounts  depends  tipon  the  in- 

received  with  especial  caution.  What  the  touching  fidelttf  of  discipln  may  lead 
ihcm  In  believe  &nd  proclaim  rcgardinc  an  adored  lender  in  a  time  when  lollb  U 
ihooght  more  mcrilorious  than  careful  siattmcnt,  and  miracle  more  probable  than 
Ihc  niitpral  course  of  things,  is  seen,  for  example,  in  similar  pious  accoonts  recAnI* 
ing  the  bodies  of  many  otbct  taints  especially  that  of  Si.  Carlo  ilorr-omco,  so  justly 
venerated  by  ihe  Church  for  tils  beautiful  and  charitable  life.  And  yd  nny  one 
liMking  at  the  relics  of  various  saint]^  etpedally  those  of  St.  Carlo,  prcscntd  with 
such  tender  care  in  the  crypt  of  Milan  Cathedral,  will  see  that  they  hare  shared 
the  common  fatCi  being  dther  mnminilied  or  reduced  to  xkeleloiiK  ;  and  this  is  tnie 
in  all  cases,  so  far  as  my  ubxcrvaiiou  has  extended.  What  even  n  great  tbevlo^^ian 
can  be  induced  to  believe  and  testify  in  a  Komewbut  Kimibr  maltcr,  is  seen  in  St. 
Augustine's  declaration  that  ibc  Heih  of  the  peacocic,  which  in  aciciqutty  and  in  the 
early  Church  was  considered  a  bird  somewhat  siipcmatn rally  cndou-c'l,  ii  Incor- 
ruptible. Tbe  saint  dectarcs  that  he  tested  it  and  found  it  so  («ee  the  />  CivilaU 
Dti.  xxi.  c  4,  under  the  postage  beginning  Quis  tttim  l)eui\.  With  ihi.i  we  may 
compare  the  lesttmony  of  the  ptou.i  author  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Trawls,  that 
iron  tlnat;  upon  Ihe  Dead  .Sea  while;  ri-ather^  -.ink  in  it,  and  that  he  tvould  not  have 
believed  ihi*  hati  he  not  .leen  it.  So,  too.  ledimony  to  the  "sweet  odour  "diffused 
by  the  exhumed  remains  of  the  «untaeems  to  indicate  feeling  rniher  ih.in  fact— the 
highly  wrought  feeling  ofdisdples  standing  by — the  .■uune  feeling  which  led  tbofie 
who  vislied  St.  Simon  Stylitcs  on  hi^  heap  of  ordure,  and  other  hermits  unwashed 
and  living  in  filih,  to  dwell  upon  the  delicioui  "  odour  of  sanctity  "  pen-ading  the 
air.  In  point,  perhaps,  is  Loui;  Vcuillot's  idealization  of  the  '"farfum  de  A'ctw-"," 
in  face  of  the  fact,  to  which  the  present  writer  and  thousands  of  othen  can  testify, 
tliat  under  papal  rule  Rome  wai  materially  one  of  the  most  filthy  cities  in  Christen> 
dom.  For  the  eisc  of  Julia,  see  the  contemporary  letter  printed  by  jBnit.<ichck, 
CiuUichaJt  dfr  HenaiiKWit  in  Italien,  p.  lao,  note  167;  also  Infeuura,  Diarimn 
Ram.  C'fiit,  ID  Muratori,  turn,  iii,  pt.  3.  col.  1192,  ii^.ti  and  elsewhere  :aU'oSymond!i, 
Jttaaujamee  in  Itnty,-  Age  sf  tkf  Dftpoti,  p.  23,  Vax  the  ease  at  Sladc,  sec  press 
dispatch  from  Berlin  in  newspapers  uf  June  34,  35,  1S95.  The  copy  of  Emanuel 
Acosia  I  have  niuiiily  used  i.s  ihnt  in  the  koyal  Library  at  Munich,  l>e  JapuHuis 
rtkus  eptstdlarum  Uhrt  iiii.  iUm  reecgniti;  et  in  Latinum  tx  f/ispamft)  strmone  tart' 
tvrh,  Dillng.-e.  .MDLXXl.  I  have  5inoc  obtained  and  user!  the  work  now  in  the 
library  of  Cornell  Univers-ity.  being  Ihe  letters  and  commentary  published  by 
Emanuel  Acosia  and  attached  to  Maffci's  book  on  the  Histery  of  the  Indies,  put>- 
liUicd  RI  Antwerp  in  lOSj.  For  the  first  beginning'^  of  mimi:les  wrought  by  Xavier, 
B^  pvcn  in  the  letters  of  the  tnisE-ionariod,  see  that  of  Almeida,  \\h.  ii,  p.  183.  Of 
other  collections,  or  selections  from  collections,  of  lettcri  which  fail  to  give  any  in- 
dication of  miracles  wrought  by  Xavier  during  his  lifc.^cc  Wytllict  and  Magin,  His- 
i«irt  UnivrrielU  det  Inda  Otfidenlmlei  el  OnenfaUs,  tt  de  la  Cmivnii/n  d^t  Indims. 
IX*uay,  1611.  Though  several  Utters  of  Xavier  and  his  fcllow-missionarica  arc 
given,  dated  at  the  very  period  of  hi*  alleged  miracles,  not  a  trace  of  miracles 
apiiears  in  these.  Also  Episleta  Japomfx  de  mulisfum  in  variit  tntuUs  Gmttiium 
ad  Chritti  Jidem  Cenveriieru,  Lovarii,  1570.  These  letters  were  written  by  Xavier 
and  his  companions  from  the  East  Indies  and  Japan,  and  cover  the  years  from  1549 
to  1564.  Though  these  refer  freciuently  to  Xavier,  there  is  no  meniion  of  a  miracle 
Dght  by  him  in  any  of  them  written  during  his  lifeLitne. 
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tellectual  atmosphere  of  any  land  and  time,  and  how  inde- 
pendent it  is  ol  [act. 

For,  shortly  after  Xavier's  heroic  and  beautiful  death  in  , 
1552,  stories  ol  miracles  wrought  by  him  began  to  appear. 
At  first  they  were  few  and  feeble;  and  two  years  later  Mel-' 
chior  Nunez,   Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in   the  Portuguese 
dominions,  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and  a  corre- 
spondence extending    throughout   Eastern   Asia,   had    been 
able  to  hear  of  but  three.     These  were  entirely  Irom  hear-| 
say.     First,  John  Deyro  said  he  knew  that  Xavier  had  the  i 
gilt  of  prophecy ;  but,  unfortunately,  Xavier  himself  had  rep- 
rtm.inded  and  cast  off  Deyro  for  untruthfulness  and  cheatery. , 
Secondly,  it   was  reported  vaguely  that  at  Cape  Comorin  ' 
many  persons  affirmed  that  Xavier  had  raised  a  man  from 
the  dead.     Thirdly.   Father  Pablo  de  Santa  Fe  had   heard 
thai  in  japan   Xavier   had   restored   sight  to  a  blind   man. 
This  seems  a  feeble  beginning,  but  little  by  little  the  stories , 
grew,  and  in   1^55  De  Quadros,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  | 
Ethiopia,  had   heard  of  nine  miracles,  and  asserted  that  Xa-' 
vier  had  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils.     The  next  year, 
being  four  years  after  Xavier's  death.   King  John    III   of 
Portugal,  a  very  devout  man,  directed  his  viceroy   Barreto 
to  draw  up  and   transmit   to  him  an  authentic  account  ofi 
Xavier's  miracles,   urging   him   especially  to  do  the  work' 
"  with  zeal  and  speedily."     We  can  well  imagine  what  treas-' 
ures  ol  grace  an   obsequious  viceroy,  only  too  anxious  toi 
please  a  devout  king,  could   bring  together  by  means  of  thCj 
hearsay  of  ignorant,  compliant  natives  through  all  the  little  j 
towns  of  Portuguese  India. 

But  the  letters  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  ccwork- 
ers  or  immediate  successors  of  Xavier  in  his  Eastern  field  1 
were  still  silent  as  regards  any  miracles  by  him,  and  they 
remained  silent  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  the  collection  of' 
letters  published  by  Emanuel  Acosta  and  others  no  hint  at 
any  miracles  by  him  is  given,  until  at  last,  in  1562,  fully  ten 
years  after  Xavier's  death,  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  these 
legends  appear  in  them. 

At  that  time  the  Jesuit  Almeida,  writing  at  great  length 
to  the  brethren,  stated  that  he  had  found  a  pious  woman  who' 
believed  that  a  book  left  behind  by  Xavier  had  healed  sicki 
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m  folk  when  it  was  laid  upon  them,  and  that  he  had  met  an  otd 

I  man  who  preserved  a  whip  left  by  the  saint  which,  wlien 

properly  applied  to  the  sick,  had  been  found  good  both  for 

their  bodies  and  their  souls.     From  these  and  other  small 

■  beginnings  grew,  always  luxuriant  and  sometimes  beautiful, 
I  the  vast  mass  of  legends  which  wc  shall  see  hereafter. 

B         This  growth  was  affectionately  garnered  by  the  more 
1  zealous  and  less  critical  brethren  in  Europe  until  it  had  be. 

come  enormous ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  of  little 

value  by  those  best  able  to  judge. 

For  when,  in  1562,  Julius  Clabricl  Eugubinus  delivered  a 

solemn  oration  on  the  condition  and  glory  of  the  Church,  bc- 

Ifore  the  papal  legates  and  other  fathers  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  while  he  alluded  to  a  multitude  of  things 
showing  the  Divine  favour,  there  was  not  the  remotest  allu- 
sion to  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles  which,  according  to 
the  legends,  had  been  so  profusely  lavished  on  the  faithful 
during  many  years,  and  which,  if  they  had  actually  occurred, 
formed  an  argument  of  prodigious  value  in  behalf  of  the  spc- 

Icial  claims  of  the  Church. 
The  same  complete  absence  of  knowledge  of  any  such 
favours  vouchsafed  to  the  Church,  or  at  least  of  any  belief  in 
them,  appears  in  that  great  Council  of  Trent  among  the 
fathers  themselves.  Certainly  there,  if  anywhere,  one  might 
I     on  the  Roman  theory  expect  Divine  illumination  in  a  matter 

■  o(  this  kind.     The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  midst 
r     of  it  was  especially  claimed,  and  yet  its  members,  with  all 

their  spiritual  as  well  as  material  advantages  for  knowing 

■  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  Church  during  the  previous 
thirty  years,  and  with  Xavier's  own  friend  and  colleague, 
Laynez,  present  to  inform  them,  show  not  the  slightest  sign 

■  of  any  suspicion  of  Xavier's  miracles.  We  have  the  letters 
of  Julius  Gabriel  to  the  foremost  of  these  fathers  assembled 
at  Trent,  from  1557  onward  for  a  considerable  lime,  and 
we  have  also  a  multitude  of  letters  written  from  the  Council 
by  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  by  the  Pope  himself,  discuss- 
ing all  sorts  of  Church  affairs,  and  in  not  one  of  these  is  there 
c^'idence  of  the  remotest  suspicion  that  any  of  these  reports, 
which  they  must  have  heard,  regarding  Xavier's  miracles, 
were  worthy  of  mention. 
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Here,  too,  conies  additional  supplementary  testimony  of 
much  significance.  With  these  orations  and  letters,  Eugubi- 
nus  gives  a  Latin  translation  of  a  letter,  "  on  religious  aftairs 
in  the  Indies,"  written  by  a  Jesuit  father  twenty  yenrs  after 
Xavier's  death.  Though  the  letter  came  from  a  field  very 
distant  from  that  in  which  Xavier  laboured,  it  was  sure, 
among  the  general  tokens  of  Divine  favour  to  llie  Church 
and  to  the  order,  on  which  it  dwelt,  to  have  nlluded  to  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Xavier  had  there  been  the  slightest  ground, 
for  believing  in  them;  but  no  such  allusion  appears.* 

So,  too,  when  in  1588,  thirty-six  years  after  Xavier's 
death,  the  Jesuit  father  Maffei,  who  had  been  especially  con- 
versant  with  Xavier's  career  in  the  East,  published  his //«- 
tory  0/ India,  though  he  gave  a  biography  of  Xavier  which 
shows  fervent  admiration  for  his  subject,  he  dwelt  very 
lightly  oil  the  alleged  miracles.  But  the  evolution  of  mirac- 
ulous legends  still  went  on.  Six  years  later,  in  1594,  Father 
Tursellinus  published  his  Life  of  Xavier.  and  in  this  appears 
to  have  made  the  first  large  use  of  the  information  collected 
by  the  Portuguese  viceroy  and  the  more  zealous  brethren. 
This  work  shows  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  miracles 
over  those  given  by  all  sources  together  up  to  that  time. 
Xavier  is  represented  as  not  only  curing  the  sick,  but  casting 
out  devils,  stilling  the  tempest,  raising  the  dead,  and  per- 
forming miracles  of  every  sort.  ^ 

In  1622  came  the  panonization  proceedings  at  Rome.™ 
Among  the  speeches  made  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Gregory 
XV,  supporting  the  claims  of  Xavier  to  saintship,  the  most 
important  was  by  Cardinal  Monte.  In  this  the  orator  se- 
lects out  ten  great  miracles  from  those  performed  by  Xavier 
during  his  lifetime  and  describes  them  minutely-  He  insists 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  Xavier,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
made  sea-water  fresh,  so  that  his  fellow-passengers  and  the 
crew  could  drink  it;  that  he  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
dead  in  various  places;  brought  back  a  lost  boat  to  his  ship; 
was  on  one  occasion  lifted  from  the  earth  bodily  and  trans- 


•  For  Ihe  work  refeiTed  to,  see  JuiH  Gairi^Hi  Euguhiui  orati»nitm  tt  tfiita- 
larum,  etc.,  liiri  Jtio  \fi\  E^islala  de  rebus  Indicts  &  quodaiit  Sofictatis  Jftu  pra* 
fyttra,  etc,  Veiietiis,  tsfK).    The  EpUtela  begins  at  foL  44. 
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figured  before  the  bystanders;  aod  that,  to  punish  a  bias* 
phciiiiiig^  tuwa,  he  caused  an  earthquake  and  buitcd  the 
offenders  in  cinders  from  a  volcano:  this  was  afterward  still 
more  highly  developed,  and  the  saint  was  represented  in 
engravings  as  calling  down  fire  Irom  heaven  and  ihus  de- 
stroying the  town. 

The  most  curious  miracle  of  ail  is  the  eighth  on  the  car- 
dinal's list.  Regarding  this  he  states  that,  Xavier  having' 
during  one  ol  his  voyages  lost  overboard  a  crucifix,  it  was 
restored  to  him  after  he  had  reached  the  shore  by  a  crab. 

The  cardinal  also  dwelt  on  miracles  performed  by  Xa- 
vier's  relics  after  his  death,  the  most  original  being  that  sun- 
dry lamps  placed  before  the  image  of  the  saint  and  filled 
wiih  holy  water  burned  as  if  filled  with  oiL 

This  latter  account  appears  to  have  deeply  impressed  the 
Pope,  for  in  the  Bull  of  Canonization  issued  by  virtue  of  his 
power  of  teaching  ihe  universal  Church  infallibly  in  all  mat- 
lers  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  His  Holiness  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  Ihc  miracle  of  the  lamp  filled  with  holy  water 
and  burning  before  Xavier's  image. 

Xavicr  having  been  made  a  saint,  many  other  Lhts  of 
him  appeared,  and,  as  a  rule,  each  surpassed  its  predecessor 
in  the  multitude  of  miracles.  In  1622  appeared  that  com- 
piled  and  published  under  the  sanction  of  Father  Vitelleschi, 
and  in  it  not  only  are  new  miracles  increased,  but  some  old 
ones  are  greatly  improved.  One  example  will  suffice  to 
show  the  process.  In  his  edition  of  (596,  Turselliniis  had 
told  how,  Xavier  one  day  needing  money,  and  having  asked 
Vellio,  one  of  his  friends,  to  let  him  hnvc  some,  Vcllio  gave 
him  the  key  of  a  safe  containing  thirty  thousand  gold 
pieces.  Xavier  took  three  hundred  and  returned  the  key 
to  Vellio;  whereupon  Vellio,  finding  only  three  hundred 
pieces  gone,  reproached  Xavier  (or  not  taking  more,  saying 
that  he  had  expected  to  give  him  half  of  all  that  the  strong 
box  contained.  Xavier,  touched  by  this  generosity,  told 
Vellio  that  the  time  of  his  death  should  be  made  known  to 
him.  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  repent  of  his  sins  and 
prepare  for  eternity.  But  twenty.six  years  later  the  i;/<- ^ 
Xavier  published  under  the  sanction  of  Vitelleschi,  giving 
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his  money  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  and  thai  none  at  all  had 
disappeared;  in  fact,  that  there  had  been  a  miraculous  resti- 
tutioci.  On  his  blaming-  Xavicr  for  not  taking  the  monevi 
Xavier  declares  to  VeiUo  that  not  only  shall  he  be  apprisedj 
of  the  moment  of  his  death,  but  that  the  box  shall  always  bfij 
full  of  money.  Still  later  biographers  improved  the  account! 
further,  declaring  that  Xavier  promised  Vellio  that  thej 
strong  box  should  always  contain  money  sufficient  for  all  hiai 
needs.  In  that  warm  and  uncritical  atmosphere  this  andi 
other  legends  grew  rapidly,  obedient  to  much  the  same  lawaj 
■which  govern  the  evolution  of  fairy  talcs.* 

In  36S2.  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Xavicr's 
death,  appeared  his  biography  by  Father  Bouhours;  accj 
this  became  a  classic.  In  it  the  old  miracles  of  all  kinds 
were  enormously  multiplied,  and  many  new  ones  givcnj 
Miracles  few  and  small  in  TurselUnus  became  many  and] 
great  in  Bouhours.  In  Tursellinus,  Xavier  during  his  life 
saves  one  person  from  drowning,  in  Bouhours  he  saves  dur^ 
ing  his  life  three;  in  Tursellinus,  Xavier  during  his  life  raised 
four  persons  from  the  dead,  in  Bouhours  fourteen;  in  TurJ 
sellinus  there  is  one  miraculous  supply  of  water,  in  BouJ 
hours  three;  in  Tursellinus  there  is  no  miraculous  draught! 
of  fishes,  in  Bouhours  there  is  one;  in  Tursellinus,  Xavier  ia 
transfigured  twice,  in  Bouhours  five  times:  and  so  ihrougb 
a  long  series  of  miracles  which,  in  the  earlier  lives  appearing; 
either  not  at  all  or  in  very  moderate  form,  are  greatly  ii^ 
creased  and  enlarged  by  Tursellinus,  and  finally  enormously 

amplified  and  multiplied  by  Father  Bouhours.  \ 

. ■ n 

*  The  w'rilM  in  ihe  Cathaiit  Worhi,  already  mentioned,  rather  fasiily  assert 
tlial  there  is  no  such  Lift  of  XavUr  ai  that  I  have  above  quoted.  The  reverund 
Jesuit  falher  has  evidently  glanced  orei  (lie  bibliographies  of  Carayon  and  Da 
Backer,  and.  not  fiiitling  it  there  under  tlie  name  of  Vitellesdii,  has  spared  him.>clf 
further  trouble.  It  \i.  siifficieni  to  say  thai  Ihe  book  may  be  seen  hy  him  in  tha 
libiary  of  Cornell  University.  Its  full  title  is  as  folinws  ;  Comptndio  diila  I'ltKi 
del  S.  P.  Franeiico  X-ivfriif  lieliit  Compognia  M  GtesA,  Canoniiafa  con  S.  Jgaatift 
Feiuiatore  J^IV  istetsa  Rfligiort^  duila  Santiih  ifi  A'.  S.  G'tgorio  XI'.  Camfiosio,  i 
dnfo  in  /«ff  ffr  efidne  del  ^n'tremiiss.  P.  Mutio  VitriUtthi  Prt/'ntiio  GfH/rak 
delta  Cowifi.  tU  Ciesii.  In  Vtndin,  MDCXXJl,  Apprtsm  Anicnia  Pinrlli.  Coid 
LiefiiKi  i/f'  Sii^riori.  My  critic  hazards  a.  guess  that  the  book  may  be  a  Iaie( 
edition  of  Tor^elUiio  {Tursellinus),  but  here  again  he  is  wrong.  It  is  entirely  a  dil 
ferent  book,  Klving  in  its  preface  a  list  of  sources  comprising  eleven  authorilici 
besides  ToT^ellino, 
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And  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bouhours,  writ- 
ing ninety  years  after  Turscllinus,  could  not  have  had  access 
to  any  new  sources.  Xavicr  had  been  dead  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  of  course  all  the  natives  upon  whom 
he  had  wroug-bt  his  miracles,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children, were  gone.  Ii  can  not  (hen  be  claimed  that  Bou- 
hours  had  the  advantage  of  any  new  witnesses,  nor  could  he 
have  had  anything  new  in  ihe  way  of  contemporary  writ- 
ings: (or,  as  we  have  seen,  the  missionaries  of  Xavier's  lime 
wrote  noriiing  regarding  his  miracles,  and  certainly  the 
ignorant  natives  of  India  and  Japan  did  not  commit  any  ac* 
count  of  his  miracles  to  writing.  Nevertheless,  the  miracles 
of  healing  given  in  Bnuhours  were  more  numerous  and  bril- 
liant  than  ever.  But  there  was  far  more  than  this.  Al- 
though during  the  lifclime  o(  Xavier  there  is  neither  in  his 
own  writings  nor  in  any  contemporary  account  any  assertion 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  wrought  by  him,  we  find 
that  shortly  after  his  death  stories  of  such  resurrections 
began  to  appear.  A  simple  statement  o(  the  growth  of 
these  may  throw  some  light  on  the  evolution  of  miracu- 
lous accounts  generally.  At  first  it  was  affirmed  that  some 
people  at  Cape  Comorin  said  that  he  had  raised  one  person ; 
then  it  was  said  that  there  were  two  persons;  then  in  vari- 
ous authors— Emanuel  Acosta,  in  his  commi-ntaries  written 
as  an  afterthought  nearly  twenty  years  after  Xavier's  death, 
De  Quadros,  and  others — the  story  wavers  between  one 
and  two  cases  ;  finally,  in  the  time  of  Tursellinus.  four  cases 
had  been  developed.  In  1622,  at  the  canonization  proceed- 
ings, three  were  mentioned  ;  but  by  the  time  of  Father  Bnu- 
hours  there  were  fourteen — all  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Xavier  himself  during  his  lifetime — and  the  name,  place,  and 
circumstances  are  given  with  much  detail  in  each  case.* 

•  The  writer  in  Ihe  Cat&alL:  IV^fJ,  already  leferred  lo,  has  based  an  atbick 
liepe  npon  a  mi<;conci:ption— I  witi  aol  call  il  a  Julilnnite  misrepresentations—or  his 
own  bjr  Anting  that  ihc^e  te5nrrcc(ions  oecurrcii  after  Xavier's  d-ialh.  and  wet* 
doe  lo  his  int«cc«ion  nj  ihr  use  of  hi^  relics.  Thi*  siatcment  of  Ihe  Je-^iiit  fnlher 
«  uUeriy  wiihout  fan nd .-it inn.  n^  a  simple  reference  to  Bouhoiir*  will  show,  ]  take 
glhc  liberty  of  cominending  to  his  attentiun  Thf  Li/f  <•/  St  Francis  Xavifr.  by 
Fith<r  Dominic  Bniiliftup*.  translated  by  James  Dryden,  Dublin,  1S3S.  For  ex- 
amples of  mi<ting  the  dead  by  Ihe  saiot  •UirtHg  his  lifetime,  see  pp.  69,  89,  g3i  HI* 
'18,  307,  316.  321 — fourteen  cases  in  qH. 
30 
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It  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  somewh^it  strange  at  first 
that  Xavicr  had  never  alluded  to  any  of  these  wonderful 
miracles;  but  ere  long  a  subsidiary  legend  was  developed, 
to  the  effect  that  one  o(  the  brethren  asked  iiim  one  day  if 
he  had  raised  the  dead,  whereat  he  blushed  deeply  and 
cried  out  against  *thc  idea,  saying:  "And  so  I  am  said  to 
have  laised  the  dead  !  What  a  misleading  man  I  am  !  Some 
men  brought  a  youth  to  me  just  as  if  he  were  dead,  who, 
when  I  commanded  him  to  arise  in  the  name  of  Christy 
straightway  arose." 

Noteworthy  is  the  evolution  of  other  miracles.  Turscl- 
linus,  writing  in  1594,  tells  us  that  on  the  voyage  from  Goa 
to  Malacca.  Xavicr  having  left  the  ship  and  gone  upon  an 
island,  was  afterward  found  by  the  persons  sent  in  search  of 
him  so  deeply  absorbed  in  prayer  as  to  be  unmindful  of  all 
things  about  hiin.  But  in  the  next  century  Father  Bou- 
hours  develops  the  story  as  follows:  "The  servants  found 
the  man  of  God  raised  from  the  ground  into  the  air,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  heaven,  and  rays  of  light  about  his  countenance." 

Instructive,  also,  is  a  comparison  between  the  successive 
accounts  of  his  noted  miracle  among  the  Badagcs  at  Travan- 
core,  in  1544.  Xavier  in  his  letters  makes  no  reference  to 
anything  extraordinary;  and  Emanuel  Acosta,  in  I57t|  de- 
clares simply  that  "  Xavier  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  Christians,  that  reverencing  him  they  might  spare  the 
rest."  The  inevitable  evolution  of  the  miraculous  goes  on; 
and  twenty  years  later  Tursellinus  tells  us  that,  at  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Badages,  "they  could  not  endure  the  majesty 
of  his  countenance  and  the  splendour  and  rays  which  issued 
from  his  eyes,  and  out  of  reverence  for  him  they  spared  the 
others."  The  process  of  incubation  still  goes  on  during 
ninety  years  more,  and  then  comes  Father  Bouhours's  ac- 
count. Having  given  Xavier's  prayer  on  tlie  battlefieid,  Bou- 
hours  goes  on  to  say  that  the  saint,  crucifix  in  hand,  rushed 
at  the  head  of  the  people  toward  the  plain  where  the  enemy 
was  marching,  and  "said  to  them  in  a  threatening  voice. '  1 
forbid  you  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  to  advance  farther. 
and  on  His  part  command  you  to  return  in  the  way  you« 
came.'  These  few  words  cast  a  terror  into  the  minds  of 
those  soldiers  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  they  re- 
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maincd  confounded  and  without  motion.  They  who  marched 
afterward,  seeing  that  the  foremost  did  not  advance,  asked 
the  reason  of  it.  The  answer  was  returned  from  the  front 
ranks  that  Ihey  had  before  their  eyes  an  unknown  person 
habited  in  black,  of  more  than  human  stature,  of  terrible 
aspect,  and  darling  fire  trom  his  eyes.  .  .  .  They  were  seized 
with  amazement  at  the  sight,  and  all  of  them  fled  in  pre- 
cipitate confusion." 

Curious,  too,  is  the  after-growth  of  the  miracle  of  the 
crab  restoring  the  crucifix.  In  its  first  form  Xavicr  lost  the 
crucifix  in  the  sea,  and  the  earlier  biographers  dwell  on  the 
sorrow  which  he  showed  in  consequence;  but  the  later  his- 
torians declare  that  the  saint  threw  the  crucifix  into  the  sea 
in  order  to  still  a  tempest,  and  that,  after  his  safe  getting  to 
land,  a  crab  brought  it  to  him  on  the  shore.  In  this  form 
we  find  it  among  illustrations  of  books  of  devotion  in  the 
next  century. 

But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  evolution  of 
Xavier's  miracles  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  another 
legend  ;  and  it  is  especially  instructive  because  it  grew 
luxuriantly  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  utterly  contradicted 
in  all  parts  of  Xavier's  writings  as  well  as  in  the  letters  of 
his  associates  and  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  father,  Joseph 
Acosta. 

Throughout  his  letters,  from  first  to  last,  Xavier  con- 
stantly  dwells  upon  his  difficulties  with  the  various  languages 
of  the  different  tribes  among  whom  he  went.  He  tells  us 
how  he  surmounted  these  difficulties:  sometimes  by  I  cam. 
ing  just  enough  of  a  language  to  translate  into  it  some  of 
the  main  Church  formulas;  sometimes  by  getting  the  help 
of  others  to  patch  together  some  pious  teachings  to  be 
learned  by  rote;  sometimes  by  employing  interpreters; 
and  sometimes  by  a  mixture  of  various  dialects,  and  even  by 
signs.  On  one  occasion  he  tells  us  that  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty arose,  an(^  that  his  voyage  to  China  was  delayed  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  the  interpreter  he  had  engaged 
bad  failed  to  meet  him. 

In  various  Lhfs  which  appeared  between  the  time  of  his 
death  and  his  canonization  this  difficulty  is  much  dwelt 
upon;  but  during  the  canonization,  proceedings  at  Rome,  in 
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the  Speeches  then  made,  and  finally  in  the  papa!  bull,  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Xavier  possessed  the  gift 
of  tongues.  It  was  declared  that  he  spoke  to  the  various 
tribes  with  ease  in  their  own  languag^es.  This  leg-end  of 
Xavier's  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  especially  mentioned 
in  the  papal  bull,  and  was  solemnly  given  forth  by  the  pon- 
tiff as  an  infallible  statement  to  be  believed  by  the  univer- 
sal Church.  Gregory  XV  having  been  prevented  by  death 
from  issuing  the  Bull  of  Canonisalton,  it  was  finally  issued  by 
Urban  VIll;  and  there  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  Pope  who  punished  Galileo,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Inquisition  should  not  allow  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun,  thus  solemnly 
ordered  the  world,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  believe  in 
Xavier's  miracles,  including  his  "gift  of  tongues,"  and  the 
return  of  the  crucifix  by  the  pious  crab.  But  the  legend 
was  developed  still  further:  Father  Bouhours  tells  us,  "  The 
holy  man  spoke  very  well  the  language  of  those  barbarians  B 
without  having  learned  it,  and  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter  ^ 
when  he  instructed."  And.  finally,  in  our  own  lime,  the 
Rev.  Father  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  saint  among  the 
natives,  says,  "He  could  speak  the  language  excellently, 
though  he  had  never  learned  it." 

In  the  early  biography,  Tursellinus  writes:  "Nothing 
was  a  greater  impediment  to  him  than  his  ignorance  of  the 
Japanese  tongues;  for,  ever  and  anon,  when  some  uncouth 
expression  offended  their  fastidious  and  delicate  ears,  the 
awkward  speech  of  Francis  was  a  cause  of  laughter."  But 
Father  Bouhours,  a  century  later,  writing  of  Xavier  at  the 
same  period,  says,  "  He  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
Japanese  in  their  language,  but  so  naturally  and  with  so 
much  ease  that  he  could  not  be  taken  for  a  foreigner." 

And  finally,  in  1872,  Father  Coleridge,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  speaking  of  Xavier  at  this  time,  says,  "  He  spoke 
freely,  flowingly,  elegantlv,  as  if  he  had  liv^d  in  Japan  all 
his  life." 

Nor  was  even  this  sufficient  ■  to  make  the  legend  com. 
ptete,  it  was  finally  declared  that,  when  Xavier  addressed 
the  natives  of  various  tribes,  each  heard  the  sermon  in  his 
own  language  in  which  he  was  bom. 
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B  All  this,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  contradicts  not  only 
V  the  pUic  statements  of  Xavier  liiinseU,  and  various  incidental 
testimonies  in  the  letters  of  his  associates,  but  the  explicit 
declaration  of  Father  Joseph  Acosta.  The  latter  historian 
dwells  especially  on  the  labour  which  Xavier  was  obliged  to 
bestow  on  the  study  of  the  Japanese  and  other  languages, 
and  says.  "Even  if  be  had  been  endowed  with  the  apostolic 
gift  of  tongues,  he  could  not  have  spread  more  widely  the 
glory  of  Christ."  * 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attribute  to  the  orators  and 
biographers  generally  a  conscious  attempt  to  deceive.  The 
simple  (act  is,  that  as  a  rule  they  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote 
in  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  wtn'ch  govern  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  myth  and  legend  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  love 
and  devotion  which  constantly  arises  about  great  religious 
leaders  in  times  when  men  have  Httlc  or  no  knowledge  of 
natural  law,  when  there  is  little  care  for  scientific  evidence, 
and  when  he  who  believes  most  is  thought  most  merito- 
rious.f 


*  For  the  evolution  of  the  tniradeE  of  Xavier,  kcc  his  iMltn,  wilh  Li/r,  pub- 
Hihed  by  L^on  Cxg^,  I'aris,  1855 ;  also  Msiffd,  hitfuriartim  lHdi<arum  Hbri 
xvi,  Venice,  isSq ;  alK>  the  lives  t)y  Tur^ellbus,  varigii»  e<liiion»t  beginning  with 
that  of  I5<H;  Vildloiclii,  i6s3 :  Bouhours.  i6S3  :  Ma^ei,  itecund  edition,  tbSs 
(Rutne),  -.uvil  otiierv ;  Barloli,  Boliimure,  tS63 ;  Coleridge,  1872.  In  addition  to 
thvs«,  I  Im  re  c9iiii»Lied,  for  3  more  extended  dittcuiibion  of  tliiti  subject  hcreufler,  11 
very  %tvai.  numbci  of  editions  of  thej>e  and  other  biog^niphies  uf  the  wtiiii,  with 
fpeecbes  ni  the  canoDi;£uuon,  the  bid]  of  Cre^tory  XV.  variou:.  booIiK  of  devotion, 
and  a  multitude  of  special  wriiint^,  vxtm  of  ilicm  iu  iiiaiiuscnpt,  upon  tlie  |;loHe& 
of  the  saint,  including  a  large  mass  of  material  in  the  Rnysl  Ltbrar;'  at  Munich 
ud  in  llie  British  >fiiiicuin.  I  have  relied  entirely  upon  Caihnlic  authors,  and 
h»vc  not  thoucht  it  worth  wluk  to  conmll  any  Pmtestani  ttutlicir.  The  illustration 
of  the  miticlc  of  the  crucifix  and  crab  in  its  final  form  ia  given  in  Tm  DfvettQn  de 
l>ix  Vtn<iredi4  d  I' HottHeurdi  Si.  J^mrtfoii  Xavier,  BrvixeIIc>,  i6gq,  Fig.  34:  the 
piout  cnb  a  represented  xs  prct^enling  the  crucllis  ^hich  by  a  journey  of  foity 
lea|^cs  he  ha«  bruiigbt  from  the  depths  of  the  occnn  to  Xavier,  who  walks  upon  the 
dioic.  The  book  if  in  the  Cornell  University  Library-,  For  the  letter  of  King 
Ji>hD  lo  Barreto.  see  t>on  Pages'*  L^tirft  i/r  St.  Franfpis  Xovter,  Paris,  1855,  vol. 
"<  P-  4^5-  Por  llie  miracle  »moiig  the  Badogets  compare  Tur^ellinus,  lib.  ii,  c,  x, 
p.  16,  with  Boahuim,  Dryden's  lianslatioiL  pp.  146.  147.  For  the  miracle  of  the  eIH 
of  longucH,  in  its  higher  developmeut,  &ee  Bouhuura.  p.  23;.  and  Coleridge,  vol.  i, 
FF>- 173  aiid  208  ;  and  as  to  Xavier's  own  aecouai,  tee  Coleridge,  vol.  I,  pp,  151, 
I54,  aiid  vuL  ii,  p.  SSI- 

4  Ittktauces  can  be  {[ivcn  of  ibc  same  evolution  of  miracalou§  Iccend  in  out  own 
time.    To  uxy  nothing  of  the  sacred  fountain  ot  Ln  Salctlc.  which  preserves  its 
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These  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  process  which 
in  thousands  of  cases  has  gone  on  from  the  earliest  days  oi 


h-Caling  powers  in  spite  of  the  fact  Ihat  ihe  miracle  wbich  gave  rist  lo  llicm  has 
twice  been  pronounced  fraudulent  by  the  ['"rench  eouils.  and  to  pMs  witliout  notice 
a  mulliluidc  uf  others,  not  only  in  C^iCtiolii:  but  in  Prole^tanl  couiitiie^,  the  present 
writer  may  allude  la  one  which  in  the  year  idi)3  came  undei  liis  own  observation. 
On  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  to  begin  an  official  residence  there,  his  attention  wai 
arrested  by  variou-*  portraits  of  a  priest  nf  Ihe  Ru^so-Greet  Church  ;  they  were 
displrtyed  in  shop  windows  and  held  an  honoured  place  in  many  private  dn'ell- 
ings.  These  portrait-^  ranged  fiom  lifelike  photographs,  which  showed  a  plain, 
shrewd,  kindly  face,  to  those  which  were  idealized  uiilii  tliey  bore  a  strong  Tesem- 
blance  to  llic  conveniional  representations  ofjeaus  of  Nazareth.  On  making  in- 
quiries, the  writer  found  Ihat  these  portraits  represented  Father  Tyan,  of  Cronsudt, 
ft  priest  noted  for  his  good  dccd«,  and  very  ividety  believed  to  be  endowed  with  liie 
power  of  working  miracles. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  mo^  brilliant  reception  rooms  of  the  noTthem  capUftl, 
the  subject  of  Father  Ivan's  miracles  having  been  imroduced,  a  gentleman  in  very 
high  social  position  and  entirely  trustworthy  *.polce  a*  follows  :  "  There  is  sonielhiiig 
very  surprising  about  these  miracles.  1  am  slow  to  believe  in  them,  but  1  know  the 
following  tn  he  a  fact :  The  late  Metropolitan  Archlii'ihop  of  Si.  Peteisburg  loved 
cjuiet,  and  was  very  averse  lo  anything  which  could  possibly  Ciuus-e  scandal.  Hear- 
ing of  Father  Ivan'*  miracles,  be  Mimmoned  him  to  his  presence  and  >,oleninly  com- 
manded him  to  abstain  from  ail  the  thjnj^  which  had  given  rise  to  bis  reported 
miracles,  and  with  this  injunction  dismissed  him.  I!aid]y  hfii3  the  priest  k-fl  the 
room  when  the  archbishop  was  struck  with  blindness  and  remained  in  Uiis  eutidl- 
tioa  until  the  priest  returned  and  removed  his  blindness  by  intercessory  prayer*." 
When  the  prcseni  writer  asked  the  person  givinj;  lliii  account  if  he  directly  knew 
UiekC  facts  he  replied  that  he  was,  of  course,  not  present  when  the  miracle  was 
wrought,  bill  that  be  had  the  facts  immediately  from  pcr^mns  who  knew  all  the 
parties  concerned  snd  were  cc^niznnt  directly  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cn^e. 

Somt:  lime  afterward,  the  present  writer  being  at  an  afternoon  reception  at  one 
of  the  greater  einbaiiaies,  the  same  subject  was  touched  upon,  when  an  emineiii  ("en- 
era]  spdltc  as  follows :  "I  om  not  inclined  to  believe  in  miracles,  in  fact  aui  rather 
sceptical,  but  the  proofs  of  those  wrought  by  Father  Ivan  arc  overwhelming."  He 
Ihen  went  on  to  ?ay  that  the  laic  Metropolitan  Archbishop  wa.'i  a  man  who  tovei 
ciuiel  and  disliked  scandal ;  thai  on  this  account  he  had  summoned  Father  Ivan  10 
his  palace  and  ordered  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  conduct  which  had  caused  the 
reports  concerning  his  miraculous  powers,  and  then,  wiih  a  wave  of  the  arm,  had 
dismisRcd  him.  The  priest  left  the  room,  and  from  ilml  moment  the  archbishop's 
irnn  wa.s  paralyzed,  and  it  remained  so  until  the  peniitjnt  prelolc  summoned  the 
priest  afT^in,  by  whose  prayers  the  arm  was  restored  to  lU  former  usefulnesi.  There 
WBS  present  at  the  time  another  pJ.'r!.oii  besides  the  wiiter  who  bad  heard  the  pre- 
vious slAtcmcnt  ax  to  the  blindness  of  the  arclibishop.  and  on  their  both  question- 
ing the  general  if  he  were  sure  thai  the  archbii^hop's  arm  wa£  paralyiecl,  a.*,  slated, 
he  dcdared  that  he  could  nut  doubt  it,  as  he  had  it  directly  from  per^on^  entirely 
irustworlhy,  who  were  eogniziLnt  of  ol!  the  facts. 

Some  lime  later,  the  prcseni  writer,  having  an  interview  wiili  ihe  most  eminent 
lay  aulhortly  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  functionary  whose  duties  had  brought  him  into 
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ihe  Cliurch  until  a  vtrry  recent  period.  Everywhere  mi- 
raculous cures  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
throughout  Christendom. 

in.   THE   MEDIEVAL   MIRACLES  OF   HEALING  CHECK 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

So  it  was  that,  throug-hout  antiquity,  during  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in- 
deed down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  testimony  to 
miraculous  interpositions  which  would  now  be  laughed  at 
by  a  schoolboy  was  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  thought. 
St.  Augustine  was  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  minds  in 
the  early  Church,  and  yet  wc  find  him  mentioning,  with 
much  seriousness,  a  story  that  sundry  innkeepers  of  his  lime 
put  a  drug  into  cheese  which  metamorphosed  travellers  into 
domestic  animals,  and  asserting  that  the  peacock  is  so  fa. 
voured  by  the  Almighty  that  its  flesh  will  not  decay,  and  that 
he  has  tested  it  and  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  With  such  a 
disposition  regarding  the  wildest  stories,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  assertion  *of  St.  Gregory  of  NazJaiizcn.  during  the 
second  century,  as  to  the  cures  wrouglit  by  the  martyrs 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  was  echoed  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
until  every  hamlet  had  its  miracle-working  saint  or  relic. 

The  literature  of  these  miracles  is  simply  endless.  To 
lake  our  own  ancestors  alone,  no  one  can  read  the  Eccltsias- 
ticai  History  of  Bcdc,  or  Abbot  Samson's  Miracles  of  St.  Ed- 
muiui,  or  the  accounts  given  by  Eadmcr  and  Osbcrn  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Dunstan,  or  the  long  lists  of  Those  wrought 
by  Thomas  u.  Becket.  or  by  any  other  in  the  army  of  Eng- 

tlmottt  daily  Mniact  with  ihe  lute  ardi bishop,  allied  liim  which  cf  [lir*e  stnrics  was 
cotrect.  Tliis  gcnlleiMii  answcieJ  iinmcdialcly  :  "  Neither  ;  I  saw  the  archbiiihop 
OMslftciliy,  and  no  such  cvi-nl  oeturred :  he  %ra»  nercr  ]iantlyie'!  nntl  ncrer  hlinJ." 
The  Miinc  gcnilcnian  then  went  or  to  say  thai,  in  hi.i  belief,  Father  Iviiti  had 
tbown  remarkable  powers  in  healing  Ihc  sick,  and  the  greatest  charity  in  relieving 
Ihe  dUlrcMcd.  It  was  made  clearly  evident  that  Father  Iran  1*  a  satnllike  man, 
dc*o(ed  to  Ihc  newly  and  di^trcised  and  cxcrcisinB  an  coonnous  InDuence  over 
Ihcm— an  influrnce  »o  great  that  crowds  await  him  whenever  he  visits  the  capitaL 
In  Ute  atmosphere  nf  KiiMiaii  devotion  inytlis  and  Ic^nds  grow  luxiinantly  about 
liim,  nor  19  belief  in  bim  i-tinbncd  to  the  peasant  class.  In  the  aulutiin  of  iS^  he 
wak mimraoiKtl  to  the  bMudc  of  Ihe  Kmpcror  AlcxKndcr  III.  Unfortunalcly  for 
Iba  peace  of  Europe,  his  intercession  at  that  time  proved  unavailing. 
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lish  saints,  without  seeing  the  perfect  naturalness  of  this 
growth.  This  evolution  of  miracle  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
came  out  of  a  vast  preceding  scries  of  beliefs,  extending  not 
merely  through  the  early  Church  but  far  back  into  pagan- 
ism. Juit  as  formerly  patients  were  cured  in  the  temples  of 
jlJsculapius,  so  they  were  cured  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so 
they  are  cured  now  at  the  shrines  of  saints.  Just  as  the 
ancient  miracles  were  solemnly  attested  by  votive  tablets, 
giving  names,  dates,  and  details,  and  these  tablets  hung 
before  the  images  of  the  gods,  so  the  mediaeval  iniracles 
were  attested  bv  similar  tablets  hung  before  the  images  of 
the  saints  ;  and  so  they  are  attested  to-day  by  similar  tablets 
hung  before  the  images  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette  or  of 
Lourdes.  Just  as  faitli  in  such  miracles  persisted,  in  spite  of 
the  small  percentage  of  cures  at  those  ancient  places  of  heal- 
ing, so  faith  persists  to-day,  despite  the  fact  that  in  at  least 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  at  Lourdes  prayers  prove  un- 
availing. As  a  rule,  the  miracles  of  the  sacred  books  were 
taken  as  models,  and  each  of  those  given  by  the  sacred 
chroniclers  was  repeated  during  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
and  through  the  mediaeval  period  with  chdiess  variations  of 
circumstance,  but  still  with  curious  fidelity  to  the  original 
type. 

It  should  be  especialfy  kept  in  mind  that,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  doubtless  due  to  the  myth-making 
faculty  and  to  that  development  of  legends  which  always 
goes  on  in  ages  ignorant  of  the  relation  between  physical 
causes  and  effects,  some  of  the  miracles  of  healing  had  un- 
doubtedly some  basis  in  fact.  We  in  modern  limes  have  seen 
too  many  cures  performed  through  influences  exercised  upon 
the  imagination,  such  as  those  of  the  Janscnists  at  the  Ceme- 
tery of  St.  M^dard,  of  the  Ultramontanes  at  La  Saictte  and 
Lourdes.  of  the  Russian  Father  Ivan  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
of  various  Protestant  sects  at  Old  Orchard  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  at  sundry  camp  meetings,  to  doubt  that  some 
cures,  more  or  less  permanent,  were  wrought  by  sainted 
personages  in  the  early  Church  and  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.* 

•  For  the  story  of  travellers  convened  into  domeslic  animals  sec  St.  Atigiistinc, 
De  Civ.  Dei,  liber  stviil,  chaps,  xvii,  mil,  In  Jligne,  tmn.  xU,  p.  574.     For  Gregory 
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There  arc  undoubtcdiv  serious  lesions  which  yield  to 
profound  emotion  and  vigorous  exertion  born  of  persuasion, 
confidence,  or  excitcn:icnt.  The  wonderful  power  of  the 
mind  over  the  body  is  known  to  every  observant  student. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  intense  feel- 
ing or  passion  may  bring  out  great  muscular  force.  Dr. 
Berdoc  rcntinds  us  that  "a  gouty  man  who  has  long  hobbled 
about  on  his  crutch,  finds  his  legs  and  power  to  run  with 
them  if  pursued  by  a  wild  bull  " ;  and  that  "  the  feeblest  in- 
valid, under  the  influence  of  delirium  or  other  strong  excite- 
ment, will  astonish  her  nurse  by  the  sudden  accession  of 
strength."* 

But  miraculous  cures  were  not  ascribed  to  persons  mere- 
ly. Another  growth,  developed  by  the  early  Cliurch 
mainly  from  germs  in  our  sacred  books,  took  shape  in  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Streams,  by  pools  of  water,  and  especially 
by  relics.     Here,  too,  the  old  types  persisted,  and  just  as  we 


I 
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of  NacUnien  awl  the  similarity  of  th«M  Cliristtaa  cutc-i  tii  general  clmrucrct  (o 
Ihiwe  wfouglil  in  ihc  temples  of  i^sculapiu^,  see  Sprcngcl,  vol,  ii.  pp.  145.  i^(>. 
For  the  iniiack-it  wroiiRht  al  ihe  shrine  of  SL  Edmuud,  see  Samtanif  AMalh  Opm 
ir  Miracflii  Saittfi  ySttmunJi,  in  ihc  Master  of  tlic  RullV  »enc«, /ni/jOT,  but  c*. 
peeially  chaps,  xiv  and  xix  for  miracles  of  healing  wrought  on  Uiuk:  wtiodiank  owt 
of  ihe  saint'ft  cup.  Vox  the  mighty  woiki  of  St.  Dtiuitaii,  >ee  tltc  Afirac.  Saneti 
DtitntoMi.  auetert  EatJinero  anil  atKtort  Osbfrnn,  in  the  Ma-iler  of  the  KalU'  >eiiet. 
As  to  llecket.  ice  the  Mttkriuls  far  Hif  IHtlory  of  Thomas  Brrtel,  in  the  Mime 
kHcs,  And  especially  the  lists  of  miracles— ibe  mere  imicx  of  tlicin  in  (lie  first  vol- 
Biae  teqaire-i  thirteen  octavo  pages.  For  St.  Marlin  of  Tours,  see  the  GuiwyC  collec- 
tion of  Krencli  Chroitides.  For  minid«  and  shrine  cures  chronicled  hy  Bcde,  sec  his 
El-elf liiUtUal l/iitory.pastim,  but  especially  from  page  i  to  Co  page  367.  For  similar- 
ity between  llie  ancient  cuslom  of  allowing  invalids  to  sleep  in  the  temples  of  Serapis 
aad  the  medixral  cuxtom  of  having  Ihem  sleep  in  the  cbnrch  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
and  otiter  cimxclies,  »ce  Meyer,  Aktrglauhi  d^i  AfitULtlUrs,  ilasci,  tS8^,  chap  iv. 
For  Ihc  effect  of  "  Ihe  ririd  belief  in  supernatural  action  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
lomb*  of  the  saitiU,"  etc,  as  "  a  piiychic  agent  of  great  value,"  «ce  I.ittrc,  Midtein* 
tt  M/dttims,  p.  tjt.  Fur  Ibe  Jansenixt  rnirartlcs  at  I'atis,  sec  Aa  Vtrit/ del  Mirtt- 
<Us  ofitr/f  far  F Irtttreetiion  Jt  M.  de  Paris,  par  Monlgeron,  Utrecht,  1737,  and 
(Specially  ibe  casci  of  Mary  Anne  Courunneau,  Philippe  ScrgenI,  and  tl.iulicT  lie 
Pcfcnai.  For  some  very  thoughtful  remarks  as  tn  Ihe  wort hlosin civ  of  Ihc  testi- 
nooy  to  miiaclcs  presented  during  the  canoni/aLion  proceeding  at  Rome,  *ee 
Uaary,  L^enJet  Pituftt,  pp.  4-7. 

•  For  ihe  citation  in  the  Icxl,  a*  well  as  for  a  brief  but  remarkaLly  valuable 
d'tcucdoa  of  Ibe  power  of  the  mind  over  the  liody  in  dtnea-tc,  sec  Dr.  Berdoe's 
Mtdital  VUw  of  the  MiracUi  at  Lourtici,  in  Tkt  iVineleenlh  Ontuiy  for  Octo- 
ber. 1S95. 
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find  holy  and  healing  wells,  pools,  and  streams  in  all  other 
ancient  religions,  so  we  had  in  the  evolution  of  our  own  such 
examples  as  Naarnan  the  Syrian  cured  of  leprosy  by  bathings 
in  the  river  Jordan,  the  blind  man  restored  to  sight  by  wash- 
ing in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  healing  ol  those  who 
touched  the  bones  i>£  Elisha,  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter,  or  the 
handkerchiul  of  Si.  Paul. 

St.  Cyril,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  other  great 
fathers  of  the  early  Church,  sanctioned  the  belief  that  similar 
efficacy  was  to  be  found  in  the  relics  of  the  saints  of  their 
time;  hence,  St.  Ambrose  declared  that  "the  precepts  of 
medicine  are  contrary  to  celestial  science,  watching,  and 
prayer,"  and  we  find  this  statement  reiterated  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  From  this  idea  was 
evolved  that  fetichism  which  we  shall  see  for  ages  standing 
in  the  way  of  medical  science. 

Theology,  developed  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  threw 
about  all  cures,  even  those  which  resulted  from  scientific 
effort,  an  atmosphere  of  superuaturalism.  The  vividness 
with  which  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  sacred  bonks 
were  realized  in  the  early  Church  continued  the  idea  of  mi- 
raculous  intervention  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
testimony  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church  to  the  contin- 
uance of  miracles  is  overwhelming  ;  but  everything  shows 
that  they  so  fully  expected  miracles  on  the  slightest  occasion 
as  to  require  nothing  which  in  these  days  would  be  regarded 
as  adequate  evidence. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  theologlc  thought  medical  science 
was  at  once  checked.  The  School  of  Alexandria,  under  the 
influence  first  of  Jews  and  later  of  Christians,  both  perme- 
ated with  Oriental  ideas,  and  taking  into  their  theory  of 
medicine  demons  and  miracles,  soon  enveloped  everything 
in  mysticism.  In  the  Byzanline  Empire  of  the  East  the 
same  cause  produced  the  same  effect;  the  evolution  of  as- 
certained truth  in  medicine,  begun  by  Hippocrates  and  con. 
tinned  by  HerophiUis,  seemed  lost  forever.  Medical  sci- 
ence, trying  to  advance,  was  like  a  ship  becalmed  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea:  both  the  atmosphere  about  it  and  the  me- 
dium through  which  it  must  move  resisted  all  progress. 
Instead  of   reliance  upon  observation,  experience,  cxperi- 
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mcnt,  and  thought,  attention  was  turned  toward  supernat- 
ural agencies.* 


IV.  THE   ATTRIBUTION  OF   DISEASE  TO   SATANIC   INFLUENCE. 
—"PASTORAL   MEDICINE"  CHECKS  SCIENTIFIC   KFKOKT. 

Especially  prejudicial  to  a  true  development  of  medical 
science  among  the  first  Chrisilans  was  their  attribution  of 
disease  to  diabolic  influence.  As  wc  have  seen,  this  idea 
had  come  from  far,  and,  having-  prevailed  in  Chaldca,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  had  naturally  entered  into  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  had  distinctly  declared 
thai  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  devils;  and  everywhere 
the  early  Christians  saw  in  disease  the  malignant  work  of 
these  dethroned  powers  of  evil.  The  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chaean  struggles  had  ripened  the  thcologic  idea  that,  although 
at  limes  diseases  arc  punishments  by  the  Almighty,  the  main 
agency  in  them  is  Satanic.  The  great  fathers  and  renowned 
leaders  of  the  early  Church  accepted  and  strengthened  this 
idea,  Origen  said:  "It  is  demons  which  produce  famine, 
unfruitfulucss,  corruptions  of  the  air,  pestilences ;  they  huver 
concealed  in  clouds  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  are  at- 
tracted by  the  blood  and  incense  which  the  heathen  offer  to 
them  as  gods."  St  Augustine  said  :  "  All  diseases  of  Chris- 
tians arc  to  be  ascribed  to  these  demons;  chiefly  do  they 
torment  fresh-baptized  Christians,  yea.  even  the  guiltless, 
newborn  infants."  TertuUian  insisted  that  a  malevolent 
angel  is  in  constant  attendance  upon  every  person.  Gregory 
of  Na/.ian2us  declared  that  bodily  pains  are  i)rovuked  by 
demons,  and  that  medicines  arc  useless,  but  that  they  are 
often  cured  by  the  laying  on  of  consecrated  hands.  St. 
Niius  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  echoing  St.  Ambrose,  gave 
examples  to  show  the  sinfulness  of  resorting  to  medicine  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  intercession  of  saints. 

St.  Bernard,  in  a  letter  io  certain  monks,  warned  them 

*  For  the  mjrsticitm  whieli  gradually  enveloped  the  School  of  Alexsndrin,  see 
Banhdcmy  Saint- Hilaire.  Z>t  VKi^t  d'AUxattdrit,  Paris,  184;,  vol.  vi,  p,  161 
For  ihc  effect  of  ihc  new  doclrinu  aw  the  Empire  of  the  Ea^^t.  see  Sprenc^l.  vol.  ii, 
p.  240.  At  to  the  more  common  miracles  ufheulin^  and  llie  avknowledgmcnt  of 
noB-Cbristian  miracle*  of  heaiing  by  Chrisiian  r&tbcra,  see  Foil,  p.  84. 
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that  to  seek  relief  from  disease  in  medicine  was  in  harmony 
neither  with  their  religion  nor  with  the  honour  and  purity 
of  their  order.  This  view  even  found  its  way  into  the  cauon 
law,  which  declared  the  ]>recepts  of  medicine  contrary  to 
Divine  knowledge.  As  a  rule,  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
discouraged  the  theory  tliat  diseases  are  due  to  natural 
causes,  and  most  of  them  deprecated  a  resort  to  surgeons 
and  physicians  rather  than  to  supernatural  means.* 

Out  of  these  and  similar  considerations  was  developed 
the  vast  system  of  "  pastoral  medicine,"  so  powerful  not  only 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  hut  even  in  modern  times,  both 
among  Catholics  and  Protestants.  As  to  its  results,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  tlicrc  is  no  need  to  attribute  the 
mass  of  stones  regarding  miraculous  cures  to  conscious 
fraud,  there  was  without  doubt,  al  a  later  period,  no  small 
admixture  of  belief  biased  by  self-interest,  with  much  pious 
inverition  and  supprcssioti!  of  tacts.  Enormous  revenues 
flowed  into  various  monasteries  and  churches  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  from  relics  noted  for  iheir  healing  powers.  Every 
cathedral,  every  great  abbey,  and  nearly  every  parish  church 
claimed  possession  of  healing  relics.  While,  undoubtedly,  a 
childlike  faith  was  at  the  bottom  d[  iliis  belief,  there  came 
out  oE  it  unquestionably  a  great  development  of  the  mer- 
cantile spirit.  The  commercial  value  of  sundry  relics  was 
often  very  high.  In  the  year  [056  a  French  ruler  pledged 
securities  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  solidi  for  ihc  pro 
duction  of  the  relics  of  St.  just  and  St.  Pastor,  pending  a 

*  For  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  Ter^an  ideas  as  to  th«  diabolic  origin  of  dinette, 
see  authorities  tilrcady  cited,  fspfcjaUy  Ma«pero  and  Sayct.  For  Origcn,  sec  the 
Centra  Cthstm,  1ih,  viii,  chap.  xxxi.  For  Augu'ilinc,  sec  £>i  Divinatic-ne  Dirnii'^tiiifit, 
chap,  iii  {p,  585  of  Mignc,  vol.  xl).  For  Tertulliaii  and  Gregory  of  Nazianm^  set 
citations  in  Sptengel  and  in  Fori,  p.  6.  For  .St.  Nilus,  iix  his  life,  in  the  Sollaudise 
jleta  Sttnttfrmn,  For  Grcgnij-  of  Toiirs,  sec  his  Historia  Framervm,  iib.  v.  cap, 
6.  and  his  Dt  Rfirat.  S.  Martini,  lih.  ii.  cap.  60.  I  owe  these  cit.ilions  To  Mr.  I.ea 
{History  if  tfa  Inquidtiim  e>f  tht  MiddU  Agfs,  vol.  iii,  p.  410,  note).  For  the  IcUci 
al  St.  Uemard  10  the  monlcN  of  St.  AnastaMu;;,  see  his  Kpittela  in  Mignc,  loin. 
l8a,  pp.  550,  551.  For  the  canon  law,  ^ce  under  De  Caiisnratiotu,  dist.  v,  c  xxi, 
"Conlrariasiinl  divin»  cognilioni  praccpla  mcdieinne  :  a  jejuniorevocanl,  hicnbrnre 
non  sinunt,  ab  oinni  inlcntione  meditationia  ahduciini."  For  the  lurning  of  the 
GreeV  mylhology  into  a  dcmonologj-  as  largely  dac  to  .St.  Taul,  see  I  ('orinthians 
X,  20 :  "The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sactifice,  they  sacrifice  to  dovib,  and  not  to 
God." 
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legal  decision  regarding-  the  ownership  between  him  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  The  Emperor  o(  Germany 
on  one  occasion  demanded,  as  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the 
establishment  of  a  city  market,  the  arm  of  St.  George.  The 
body  of  St,  Sebastian  brought  enormous  wealth  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  Soissons ;  Rome,  Canterbury,  Treves,  Marburg,  every 
great  city,  drew  large  revenues  from  similar  sources,  and  the 
Venetian  Republic  ventured  very  considerable  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  relics. 

Naturally,  then,  corporations,  whether  lay  or  ecclesias- 
tical, which  drew  large  revenue  from  relics  looked  with  lit- 
tle favour  on  a  science  which  tended  to  discredit  their  in> 
vestments. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Europe  can  the  philosophy  of  this 
development  of  fctichism  be  better  studied  today  than  at 
Cologne.  At  the  cathedral,  preserved  in  a  magnificent 
shrine  since  about  the  twelfth  century,  arc  the  skulls  of  the 
Three  Kings,  or  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who,  guided  by  the 
star  of  Bethlehem,  brought  gilts  to  the  Saviour.  These 
relics  were  an  enormous  source  of  wealth  to  the  cathedral 
chapter  during  many  centuries.  But  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  that  city  were  both  pious  and  shrewd,  and  so  we 
5nd  that  not  far  off,  at  the  church  of  St.  Gereon,  a  cemetery 
has  been  dug  up,  and  the  bones  distributed  over  the  walls 
as  the  relics  of  St.  Gereon  and  his  Theban  band  of  martyrs! 
Again,  at  the  neighbouring  church  oE  St.  Ursula,  we  have 
the  later  spoils  of  another  cemetery,  covering  the  interior 
tt'alls  of  the  church  as  the  bones  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  virgin  martyrs:  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  as 
anatomists  now  declare,  are  the  bones  of  men  docs  not  appear 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  diminished  their  power  of  com- 
peting with  the  relics  at  the  other  shrines  in  healing  efficiency. 

No  error  in  the  choice  of  these  healing  means  seems  to 
have  diminished  their  efiicacy.  When  Prof.  Buckland,  the 
eminent  osteologist  and  geologist,  discovered  that  the  relics 
of  St.  Rosalia  at  Palermo,  which  had  for  ages  cured  diseases 
and  warded  off  epidemics,  were  the  bones  of  a  goat,  this 
fact  caused  not  the  slightest  diminution  in  their  miraculous 
power. 

Other  developments  of  fetich  cure  were  no  less  discour- 
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aging  to  ihe  evolution  of  medical  science.  Very  important 
among  these  was  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  piece  of  wax  from  the 
Paschal  candles,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope.  In  1471  Pope  Paul  H  expatiated  to 
the  Church  on  the  efficacy  of  this  (elich  in  preserving  men 
from  fire,  shipwreck,  tempest,  lightning,  and  hail,  as  well  as 
in  assisting  women  in  childbirth  ;  and  he  reserved  to  him- 
self and  his  successors  the  manufacture  of  it.  Even  as  late 
as  1517  Pope  Leo  X  issued,  for  a  consideration,  tickets  bear- 
ing a  cross  and  the  following  inscription  :  "  This  cross  meas- 
ured forty  times  makes  the  height  of  Christ  in  his  humanity. 
He  who  kisses  it  is  preserved  for  seven  days  from  falling- 
sickness,  apoplexy,  and  sudden  death." 

Naturally,  the  belief  thus  sanctioned  by  successive  heads 
of  the  Church,  infallible  in  all  teaching  regarding  faith  and 
morals,  created  a  demand  for  amulets  and  charms  of  all 
kinds;  and  under  this  influence  we  find  a  reversion  to  old 
pagan  fetiches.  Nothing,  on  the  whole,  stood  more  con- 
stantly in  the  way  of  any  proper  development  of  medical  sci- 
ence than  these  fetich  cures,  whose  efficacy  was  based  on 
theological  reasoning  and  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  policy. 

It  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  human  nature  to 
imagine  that  pontiffs  who  derived  large  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  priests  who  derived  both  wealth 
and  honours  from  cures  wrought  at  shrines  under  their 
care,  or  lay  dignitaries  who  had  invested  heavily  in  relics, 
should  favour  the  development  of  any  science  which  tmder- 
mined  their  interests.* 


•See  Fotl's  Mfdkat  Reonermy  during  tL'  A/i^i/k  .4.i;/^i,  pp.  2lt~2tj',  also  the 
Handbooks  of  Murray  ard  TJacritker  for  Norlli  German)',  and  variQUb  histaries  of 
medicine  pa^iim  ;  al^  Collin  dc  Plaiicy  and  scores  ofottict*.  For  tlie  discovery 
that  the  relics  <A  Si.  Rosalia  at  Palermo  arc  simply  the  bones  of  a  goat,  sec  Cordon, 
Ufe  of  Buehlanti,  pp.  g4-t)6.  For  an  account  of  llie  Agnus  Dei,  sec  Rydberg,  pp. 
6»,  63;  and  for  "Conception  Billets."  pp- 64  and  65.  For  Leo  X's  tickets,  see 
Hlu!»er  (profcs&or  at  Heidelberg),  Piried  vf  the  Rtfermatien,  EngliiJi  tmndaiion, 
p.  17. 
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V.   THEOLOGICAL  OPPOSITION   TO  ANATOMICAL  STUDIES. 

Yet  a  more  serious  stumbling-block,  hindering  the  begin- 
nings ol  modern  medicine  and  surgery,  was  a  theory  regard- 
ing the  unlawlulne:»s  of  meddling  with  the  bodies  v\  the 
dead.  This  theory,  like  so  many  others  which  the  Church 
cherished  as  peculiarly  its  own,  had  really  been  inherited 
from  the  old  pagan  civilizations.  So  strong  was  it  in  Egypt 
that  the  embabner  was  regarded  as  accursed ;  traces  of  it 
appear  in  Grseco-Ronian  life,  and  hence  it  came  into  the 
early  Church,  where  it  was  greatly  strengtlicncd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  perhaps  the  most  noble  of  mystic  ideas — the  recog- 
nition of  the  human  body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  TertuUian  denounced  the  anatomist  Herophilus  as  a 
butcher,  and  St.  Augustine  spoke  ol  anatomists  generally  in 
similar  terms. 

But  this  nobler  conception  was  alloyed  with  a  mediaeval 
superstition  even  more  effective,  when  the  formula  known 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed  had,  in  its  teachings  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  supplanted  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul.  Thence  came  a  dread  of  mutilating  the  body 
in  such  a  way  that  some  injury  might  result  to  its  final  res- 
urrection at  the  Last  Day.  and  additional  reasons  for  hinder- 
ing  dissections  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 

To  these  arguments  against  dissection  was  now  added 
another — one  which  may  well  fill  us  with  amazement.  It  is 
the  remark  of  the  foremost  of  recent  English  philosophical 
historians,  that  of  all  organizations  in  human  history  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  caused  the  greatest  spilling  of  innocent 
blood.  No  one  conversant  with  history,  even  Though  he  ad- 
mit all  possible  extenuating  circumstances,  and  honour  the 
.older  Church  for  the  great  services  which  can  tindnubtedly 
be  claimed  for  her,  can  deny  this  statement.  Strange  is  it, 
then,  to  note  that  one  of  the  main  objections  developed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  against  anatomical  studies  was  the  maxim  that 
"  the  Church  abhors  the  shedding  of  blood." 

On  this  ground,  in  1248,  the  Council  of  Le  Mans  forbade 
surgery  to  monks.  Many  other  councils  did  (he  same,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  came  the  most  serious 
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blow  of  all ;  for  then  it  was  that  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  with- 
out any  of  that  foresight  of  consequences  which  might  wcU 
have  been  expected  in  an  infallible  teacher,  issued  a  decretal 
forbidding  a  practice  which  had  come  into  ust  dviring  the 
Crusades,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  fiesh  from  the  bones 
o£  the  dead  whose  remains  it  was  desired  to  carry  back  to 
their  own  country. 

The  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  this  interdiction  was  in 
all  probability  that  which  had  inspired  Tertullian  to  make 
his  bitter  utterance  against  Herophilus;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  all  dis- 
section, and  thereby  surgery  and  medicine  were  crippled  for 
more  than  two  centuries;  it  was  the  worst  blow  they  ever 
received,  for  it  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Chnrch  the 
belief  that  all  dissection  is  sacrilege,  and  led  to  ecclesias- 
tical mandates  withdrawing  from  the  healing  art  the  most 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  giv- 
ing up  surgery  to  the  lowest  class  of  nomadic  chailatans. 

So  deeply  was  this  idea  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  univer- 
sal Church  that  for  over  a  thousand  years  surgery  was  con- 
sidered dishonourable:  the  greatest  monarchs  were  often 
iinable  to  secure  an  ordinary  surgical  operation  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1406  that  abetter  beginning  was  made,  when  the  Em- 
peror Wenzel  of  Germany  ordered  that  dishonour  should  no 
longer  attach  to  the  surgical  profession.* 


*  As  to  rctigioiis  scruples  against  disseclion,  and  nbhorrence  of  ihe  FaraickHes, 
or  embalmer,  see  Maspcro  and  Sayce,  Thi  Dawn  of  CMIisatiofi,  p.  si6,  I-'or  de- 
nuncialion  of  surgery  by  the  Church  a.uLhorilies,  see  Rprengei,  vol,  ii,  pp.  432-435 ; 
ttiso  Fori,  pp.  452  tT  seq.  ;  and  for  the  r<;3soning  which  led  the  Church  to  forbid 
siiigeiy  to  priests,  sec  especially  FrL-daiitl.  Histoire  de  h  A/^daitif.  p.  200.  As  to 
the  decretal  of  Bonifnce  Vill,  the  Uf^uttl  sialetnciii  is  that  lie  forbade  all  dissection*. 
While  it  was  undoubtedly  constnied  uiiiversally  to  prohihii  disscciionsi  for  anaiom< 
leal  pnqioscs,  its  di-clnred  intent  was  a.s  stated  in  the  text ;  that  ii  was  cont^tantly 
consi™;;d  against  anatomical  investigations  can  not  for  a  momcai  be  iJeiiicd.  This 
conBimctioni*  taken  for  gran  ted  in  ihz  ^s»\  ffistoiri-  Littt'rai'-f  4ff  h  rranct,  fuundcd 
by  llic  BcDcdiciincb,  ceriainly  a  very  high  auitiority  as  to  (he  main  current  of  opin- 
ion  in  the  Church.  For  the  decretal  of  Boniface  VIII,  see  the  Cerptu  Juris  Cano- 
niii.  I  have  used  the  cdilion  of  Paris,  1618,  where  it  maybe  found  on  pp.566,  867, 
Sec  also,  in  }.pite  of  the  i^pccial  pleading  of  GimldJ,  the  Benedictine  ffUt.  tit,  de 
ia  f ranee,  loine  xvi,  p.  y&. 
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In  spite  of  al!  these  opposing  forces,  the  evolution  of  mcd- 
ial  science  continued,  though  hut  slowly.  In  the  sccontl 
century  of  the  Christian  era  Galen  had  made  himself  a  great 
authority  at  Rome,  and  from  Rome  had  swayed  Ihe  medical 
science  of  the  world:  his  genius  triumphed  over  the  defects 
of  his  method  ;  but,  though  he  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
medicine,  his  dogmatism  stood  in  its  way  long  afterward. 

The  places  where  medicine,  such  as  it  thus  became,  could 
be  applied,  were  at  first  mainly  the  inHrmaries  of  various 
monasteries,  especially  the  larger  ones  of  ihe  Benedictine 
order:  these  were  frequently  developed  into  hospitals. 
.Many  monks  devoted  themselves  to  such  medical  studies  as 
were  permitted,  and  sundry  churchmen  and  laymen  did 
much  to  secure  and  preserve  copies  of  ancient  medical  trea- 
tises.  So,  too,  in  the  cathedral  schools  established  by  Char- 
lemagne and  others,  provision  was  generally  made  for  med- 
ical teaching;  but  all  this  instruction,  whether  in  convents 
or  schools,  was  wretchedly  poor.  It  consisted  not  in  devel- 
oping by  individual  thought  and  experiment  the  gifts  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Aristotle,  and  Galen,  but  almost  entirely  in  the 
parrot-like  repetition  of  thctr  wriiings. 

But,  while  the  inherited  ideas  of  Church  leaders  were 
thus  unfavourable  to  any  proper  development  of  medical  sci- 
ence, there  were  two  bodies  of  men  outside  the  Church  who, 
though  largely  fettered  by  superstition,  were  far  less  so  than 
the  monks  and  students  of  ecclesiastical  schools :  these  were 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  The  first  of  these  especially 
had  inherited  many  useful  sanitary  and  hygienic  ideas,  which 
had  probably  been  first  evolved  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  transmitted  to  the  modern  world  mainly  through  the 
sacred  books  attributed  to  Moses. 

The  Jewish  scholars  became  especially  devoted  to  med- 
ical science.  To  them  is  largely  due  the  building  up  of  the 
School  of  Salerno,  which  wc  find  flourishing  in  the  tenth 
century.  Judged  by  our  present  standards  its  work  was 
poor  indeed,  but  compared  with  other  medical  instruction 
of  the  time  it  was  vastly  superior:    it  developed  hygicnij 
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principles  especially,  and  brought  medicine  upon  a  high* 
plane. 

Still  more  important  is  the  rise  of  the  School  of  Mont- 
pellier;  this  was  due  almost  entirely  lo  Jewish  physicians, 
and  it  developed  medical  studies  lo  a  yet  higher  point,  doing 
much  to  create  a  medical  professioir  worthy  of  the  name 
throughout  southern  Europe. 

As  to  the  Arabians,  we  find  them  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  in  S]jain,  giving  much  thought 
to  medicine,  and  to  chemistry  as  subsidiary  to  it.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  greater  Chris- 
tian writers  were  supporting  fetich  by  theology,  Almamon, 
the  Moslem,  declared,  "They  are  the  elect  of  Gad.  his  best 
and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  Iheir  rational  faculties."  The  influence  of  Avi- 
cenna,  the  translator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  extended 
throughout  all  Europe  during  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Arabians  were  indeed  much  fettered  by  tradition  in  medical 
science,  but  their  translations  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  pre- 
served to  the  world  the  best  thus  far  developed  in  medicine, 
and  still  better  were  their  contributions  to  pharmacy:  these 
remain  of  value  to  the  present  hour.* 

Various  Christian  laymen  also  rose  above  the  prevailing 
theologic  atmosphere  far  enough  to  see  the  importance  of 
promoting  scientific  development.  First  among  these  we 
may  name  the  Emperor  Charlemagne;  he  and  his  great 
minister,  AEciiin,  not  only  promoted  medical  studies  in  the 
schools  they  founded,  but  also  made  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  botanic  gardens  in  which  those  herbs  were  espe- 
pecially  cultivated  which  wem  supposed  to  have  healing 
virtues.  So,  too,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II,  though  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope,  brought  to- 


•  For  the  great  iervices  rendered  to  the  development  of  medtctne  by  tbe  JcwB, 
SCO  Montcil,  Midecitu  en  Framt,  p.  58  ;  cilso  the  historians  of  medicine  generally. 
For  the  quoiation  fTom  Almatnoci,  see  Gibbon,  vol.  x,  p.  42.  For  the  ^rvice',  of 
both  Jews  Biifl  Arabiins,  sec  Bfidanidc,  Hist«ire  dss  Jui/s,  p,  115  ;  also  Slbmoiid!, 
//islairt  dti  Franjais,  lomc  i,  p.  H)i,  For  Ihe  Arabians,  especiallj',  see  Rosiceuw 
Saint-IIilitirc.  llht^lrt  H'  f-.ttagnt,  Paris,  1644,  vol,  iii,  pp.  [91  ef  stq.  For  the  ICiid- 
cneyof  ihc  Mosaic  books  lo  insist  on  hygienic  rnther  than  therapeutical  (reaUncnt, 
and  its  consc<iucnc<:s  among  Jewish  physicians,  &ee  Sprengel,  but  especially  Fr^- 
dnult,  p.  14. 
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gether  in  his  various  journeys,  and  especially  in  his  crusad. 
ing  expeditions,  many  Greek  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  and 
took  special  pains  tu  have  those  which  concerned  medicine 
preserved  and  studied;  he  also  promoted  better  ideas  of 
medicine  and  embodied  them  in  laws. 

Men  of  science  also  rose,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
even  in  the  centuries  under  the  most  complete,  sway  of 
theolog-ical  thought  and  ecclesiastical  power;  a  science,  in- 
deed, alloyed  with  theology,  but  stilt  itifohling  precious 
germs.  Of  these  were  men  like  Arnold  of  Vjllanova,  Ber- 
trand  de  Gordon,  Albert  of  Bollstadt,  Basil  Valentine.  Ray- 
mond Lully,  and,  above  all,  Roger  Bacon  ;  all  of  whom  culli> 
vated  sciences  subsidiary  to  medicine,  and  in  spite  of  charges 
of  sorcery,  with  possibilities  of  imprisonment  and  death,  kept 
the  torch  of  knowledge  burning,  and  passed  it  on  to  future 
generations.* 

From  the  Church  itself,  even  when  the  theological  atmos- 
phere was  most  dense,  nise  here  and  there  men  who  persisted 
in  something  like  scientific  effort.  As  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Beriharius,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  prepared  two 
manuscript  volumes  of  prescriptions  selected  from  ancient 
writers;  other  monks  studied  them  somev.'hat,  and,  during 
succeeding  ages,  scholars -like  Hugo,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis.— 
Notkcr,  monk  of  St.  Gall, — Ilildegard.  .Abbess  of  Rupcrts- 
berg.^Milo,  Archbishop  of  Bcnevenium, — and  John  of  St. 
Amand,  Canon  of  Tournay,  did  something  for  medicine  as 
they  understood  it.  Unfortunately,  they  generally  under- 
Stood  its  theory  as  a  mixture  of  deductions  from  Scripture 
with  dogmas  from  Galen,  and  its  practice  as  a  mixture  of 
incantations  with  fetiches.  Even  Pope  Honorius  III  did 
something  for  the  establishment  of  medical  schools;  but  he 
did  so  much  more  to  place  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
fetters  upon  teachers  and  taught,  that  the  value  of  his  gifts 
may  well  be  doubted-    AH  germs  of  a  higher  evolution  of 
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•  For  the  progress  of  sciences  Etibfiidiary  to  nifdicinc  even  in  the  darkest  ag«s, 
tH  Fort,  pp.  374.  375  ;  also  Isensee,  Gfj^Areite  i/er  Af^dieirt,  ^p,  ^3$  ^t  sf-/.;  .also 
Mantcil,  p.  8g ;  HelleT,  CfffiinAu  dc  PhyTik,  vo!.  i,  bk.  3 ;  also  Kopp,  Ce- 
ukieku  itr  Chftnit,  Fur  Fnd'crick  II  mtl  his  MeJicinat-Geseis,  lec  Bau,  p.  asi, 
bm  npedally  Von  Raureer,  Ccu-hUhU  der  Hokimtati/cn,  LeSpitic,  1872,  voL  iii, 
p.  359. 
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medicine  were  for  ages  well  kept  under  by  the  theological 
spirit.  As  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  so  great  a  man  as 
Pope  Gregory  I  showed  himself  hostile  to  the  development 
of  this  science.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
Council  of  Rheims  interdicted  the  study  of  law  and  physic 
to  monks,  and  a  multitude  of  other  councils  enforced  this 
decree.  .About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  St.  Bernard 
still  complained  that  monks  had  too  much  to  do'with  medi- 
cine; and  a  few  years  later  we  have  decretals  like  those  of 
Pope  Alexander  fit  forbidding  monks  to  study  or  practise 
it.  For  many  generations  there  appear  evidences  of  a  desire 
among  the  more  broad-minded  churchmen  to  allow  the  cul- 
tivation of  medical  science  among  ecclesiastics:  Popes  like 
Clement  111  and  Sylvester  ll  seem  to  have  favoured  this, 
and  we  even  hear  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  skilled  in 
medicine  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  forbade  surgical  operations 
to  be  practised  by  priests,  deacons,  and  subdcacons;  and 
some  years  later  Honorius  III  reiterated  this  decree  and 
extended  it.  In  1243  the  Dominican  order  forbade  medical 
treatises  to  be  brought  into  their  monasteries,  and  finatly  all 
participation  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine was  effectually  prevented.*    ' 

VII.   THEOLOGICAL  DISCOURAGEMENT  OF   MEDICINE. 

While  various  churchmen,  building  better  than  they 
knew,  thus  did  something  to  lay  foundations  for  medical 
study,  the  Church  authorities,  as  a  rule,  did  even  more  to 
thwart  it  among  the  very  men  who,  had  they  been  allowed 
liberty,  would  have  cultivated  it  to  the  highest  advantage. 

•  For  statements  as  to  Ilie^e  decrees  of  Ihe  highest  Church  Btid  monnslic  sathari- 
ties  against  medicine  and  sviigeiy,  see  Sprehgel,  Unas,  (iatkiekte  (tfr  M^didn,  p. 
204,  and  elsewhere  ;  also  Buckle,  Pintkumcu-!  IS'frJts.  vol,  ii,  p.  567.  I'or  a  long 
list  of  Church  dignitaries  yrho  practised  :i  scnii-thcological  medicine  in  the  Middle 
A){cs,  sec  Baas,  pp.  204,  205,  For  Bcrlhartiis,  nildcgaul,  and  olhirrs  mcnlinneti, 
see  also  Sprengel  and  other  hi^torian§  of  medicine.  For  cUndc&tinc  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  by  sundry  ecclesiastics  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  by  tlic 
Church,  sec  Von  Raiimcr,  /foA^nftiiu/fn,\o\.  vi,  p,  438.  For  some  rcmnrks  on  this 
subject  by  an  eminent  and  learned  eccle^iitMic.  see  Rickcr,  O.  S.  U.,  professor  in 
the  University  of  Vienna,  Pastoral-Psycliintrie.  Wien,  1SQ4,  pp,  II,  IJ. 
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Then,  too,  we  find  cropping  out  everywhere  the  feeling 
that,  since  supernatural  means  arc  so  abundant,  there  is 
something  irreligious  in  seeking  cure  by  natural  means: 
ever  and  anon  we  have  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  especially 
to  the  case  of  King  Asa,  who  trusted  to  physicians  rather 
than  to  the  priests  of  Jahveh,  and  so  died.  Uence  it  was 
that  St.  Bernard  declared  that  monks  who  took  medicine 
were  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  to  religion.  Even  the 
School  of  Salerno  was  held  in  aversion  by  multitudes  of 
strict  churchmen,  since  it  prescribed  rules  for  diet,  thereby 
indicating  a  belief  that  diseases  arise  from  natural  causes  and 
not  from  the  malice  of  the  devil :  moreover,  in  the  medical 
schools  Hippocrates  was  studied,  and  he  had  especially  de- 
clared that  demoniacal  possession  is  "nowise  more  divine, 
nowise  more  inlernal,  than  any  other  disease."  Hence  it  was, 
doubtless,  that  the  Lateran  Council,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  forbade  physicians,  under  pain  of 
exclusion  from  the  Church,  lo  undertake  medical  treatment 
without  calling  in  ecclesiastical  advice. 

This  view  was  long  cherished  in  the  Church,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yeuvs  later  Pope  Pius  V  revived  it 
by  renewing  the  command  of  Pope  Innocent  and  enforcing 
it  with  penalties.  Not  only  did  Pope  Pius  order  that  all 
physicians  before  administering  treatment  should  call  in  "a 
physician  of  the  soul,"  on  the  ground,  as  he  declares,  that 
"bodily  infirmity  frequently  arises  from  sin,"  but  he  ordered 
that,  if  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  patient  had  not  made  con- 
iession  to  a  priest,  the  medical  man  should  cease  his  treat- 
ment, under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  his  right  to  practise, 
and  of  cxpulsiun  from  the  iaciilty  if  he  were  a  professor,  and 
that  every  physician  and  professor  of  medicine  should  make 
oath  that  he  was  strictly  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

Out  of  this  feeling  had  grown  up  another  practice,  which 
made  the  development  ol  medicine  still  more  dilficult — the 
classing  of  scientific  men  generally  with  sorcerers  and  magic- 
mongers  :  from  this  largely  rose  the  charge  of  atheism 
against  physicians,  which  ripened  into  a  proverb,  "  Where 
there  are  three  physicians  there  are  two  atheists."  *■ 


*"UN  ttint  tftt  mejiei  ifii  sunt  duQ  athtt."     For  the  bull  of  Pius  V,  iue  (he 
Bulhritim  Ji^maauiH,  ed.  Gaudr,  Naples,  t362.  torn,  vii,  pp.  430,  431. 
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Magic  was  so  common  a  charge  that  many  physicians 
seemed  to  believe  it  themselves.  In  the  tenth  century  Ger- 
bert,  .ifterward  known  as  Pope  Sylvester  II,  was  at  oncesus^ 
pected  of  sorcery  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to  adopt 
scientific  methods  ;  in  the  eleventh  century  this  charge  nearly 
cost  the  life  ol  Constantine  Africanus  when  he  broke  from 
the  beaten  path  of  medicine;  in  the  thirteenth,  it  gave  Roger 
Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  many 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  nearly  brought  him  to  the  stake  : 
these  cases  are  typical  of  very  many. 

Still  another  charge  against  physicians  who  showed  a 
talent  for  investigation  was  that  of  Mohammedanism  and 
Averroism ;  and  Petrarch  stigmaltzed  Avcrrolsts  as  "men 
who  deny  Genesis  and  bark  at  Clirist."  * 

The  effect  of  this  widespread  ecclesiastical  opposition 
was,  that  for  many  centuries  the  study  of  medicine  was  rele- 
gated mainly  to  the  lowest  order  of  practitioners.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  orthodox  line  of  medical  evolution  during- 
the  later  Middle  Ages  :  St.  Thomas  Aqiitnns  insisted  that  the  I 
forces  of  the  body  are  independent  o(  its  physical  organiza-  I 
lion,  and  that  therefore  these  forces  are  to  be  studied  by  the 
scholastic  philosophy  and  the  theological  method,  instead  of 
by  researches  into  the  strncture  of  the  body ;  as  a  result  of 
this,  mingled  with  survivals  of  various  pagan  superstitions, 
we  have  in  anatomy  and  physiology  such  doctrines  as  the 
increase  and  decrease  ol  the  brain  with  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  vitality  with  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  the  use  of  the  lungs  to  fan  the  heart,  the  function 
of  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  love,  and  thai  of  the  spleen  as  the 
centre  of  wit. 

Closely  connected  with  these  methods  of  thought  was  the 
doctrine  of  si^aiurt-s.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  Almighty 
must  have  set  his  sign  upon  the  various  means  of  curing  dis- 
ease which  he  has  provided:  hence  it  was  held  that  blood- 
root,  on  account  of  its  red  juice,  is  good  for  the  blood  ;  liver- 
wort, having  a  leaf  like  the  liver,  cures  diseases  of  the  liVcr; 
eyebright,  being'  marked  with  a  spot  like  an  eye,  cures  dis- 

'*  For  Aveijcies,  sec  Renan,  .-tivrrah  t/  /'Ar-erroi's-mr,  Paris,  i86l,  pp.  327-335- 
For  a  perfectly  just  siawment  of  ihc  only  drciimslances  which  can  justify  a,  charge 
gf  Blheiam,  see  Rev.  Di.  Deems,  in  Foptdar  &ien(t  Monthly,  Fcbmaiy,  1676. 
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eases  of  the  eyes;  celandine,  having  a  yellow  juice,  cures 
jaundice;  bugloss,  resembling  a  snake's  head,  cures  snake- 
bite; red  flannel,  looking  like  blood,  cures  blood-taints,  and 
thcrclore  rheumatism;  bear's  grease,  being  taken  from  an 
animal  thickly  covered  with  hair,  is  recommended  to  per- 
sons fearing  baldness.* 

Still  another  method  evolved  by  this  theological  pseudo- 
science  was  that  of  disgusting  the  demon  with  the  body 
which  he  tormented:  hence  the  paiiL-nt  was  made  to  swal- 
low or  apply  to  himself  various  unspeakable  ordures,  with 
such  medicines  as  the  livers  of  toads,  the  blood  of  frogs 
and  rats,  fibres  of  the  hangman's  rope,  and  ointment  made 
from  the  body  of  gibbeted  criminals.     Many  of  these  were 
survivals  of  heathen  superstitions,  but  thcologic  reasoning 
wrought  into  them  an  orthodox  significance.    As  an  example 
of  this  mixture  of  heathen  with  Christian  magic,  wc  may 
cite  the  following  from  a  mediaval  medical  book  as  a  salve 
against "  nocturnal  goblin  visitors  "  :  "  Take  hop  plant,  worm- 
wood,  bishopwort,  lupine,  ash-throat,   henbane,   harcworl, 
viper's  bugloss,  heathbcrry  plant,  croplcek,  garlic,  grains  of 
hcdgerife,  githrife,  and  fennel.     Put  these  worts  inlo  a  ves- 
sel, set  them  under  the  altar,  sing  over  them  nine  masses, 
boil  them  in  butter  and  sheep's  grease,  add  much  holy  salt. 
strain  through  a  cloth,  throw  the  worls  into  running  water. 
If  any  ill  tempting  occur  to  a  man,  or  an  clf  or  goblin  night 
visitors  come,  smear  his  body  with  this  salve,  and  put  it  on 
his  eyes,  and  cense  him  with  incense,  and  sign  him  frequently 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     His  condition   will  soon   be 
better."  t 

'  For  a  summary  of  ihe  ^»upe  mi  lions  which  arose  under  tfec  tlieolo^al  (loclrine 
«f  signatures,  5CC  Dr.  Ecclcs's  ttdmirable  little  Imct  on  the  hvoluHoH  of  Mtdical 
Srienfe,  p.  140  ;  sec  also  ScolTcni,  Seiene^  »W  /p/*  i^re,  p.  76. 

t  For  A  lisl  of  unmcnlioniLble  ortiures  uscil  in  Gcrmony  near  llie  end  of  the 
tetenternlh  ecniury,  5ec  Lnmmcn,  Vdiiiiiedicin  itnd  me^isiuiseker  Atierglaute  iu 
BaytrH,  WilKburg.  i86g,  p.  34,  nott.  For  tlic  English  prescriplion  given,  see 
Coid^ayne.  Ltethd^is,  IVorttHttnln^^,  and  Sfarcru/t  0/  Hnrfy  l-.ngland,  in  the  Mas. 
ler  of  the  RolU'  series  London,  1865,  1.-0L  ii,  pp.  345  and  follcwiiig,  SUM  aiiolhe/ 
of  lhc*e  prcMjriptions  given  by  Cockayne  covers  ihrcc  01  four  nctiivo  pages.  Foi 
TCty  full  detail «  of  tlii^  »nit  of  sacred  pstudo-scienec  In  Gcnnany,  willi  accnunts  o( 
limivnU  of  il  al  th«  present  time.  m:c  WuUke,  I'rof,  der  Thcologic  in  Hnlle,  Det 
DmttcJU  Vclksabtrgiattbe  dfr  Gegittwail,  Uerlin,  1869,  passim.  For  Fraace,  SM 
Rsmbaud,  Nitteire  de  la  Civiiiiotiim  franfaife,  pp.  371  el  s^. 
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As  to  surgery,  this  same  amalgamation  of  theology  with, 
survivals  a(  pagan  beliels  continued  lo  check  the  cvolutic 
of  medical  science  down  to  the  modern  epoch.    The  nominnl' 
hostility  of  the' Church  to  the  shedding  of  blood  withdrew, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  surgical  practice  the  great  body  of 
her  educated   tneii;   hence  surgery   rcmiiined  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century  a  despised  profession,  iis  practice  continued 
largely  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  and  down  lo  a  very  re- 
cent period  the  name  "barber-surgeon  "  was  a  survival  of 
this.     In  such  surgery,  the  application  of  various  ordures 
relieved  fractures ;  the  touch  of  the  hangman  cured  sprains  ; 
the  breath  of  a  donkey  expelled  poison  ;  friction  with  a  dead 
man's  tooth  cured  toothache.*  j 

The  enormous  development  of  miracle  and  fetich  cures 
in  the  Church  continued  during  century  after  century,  and 
here  probably  lay  the  main  causes  of  hostility  belween  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  better  sort  of  physicians  on      ' 
the  other;   namely,  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  supposed 
herself  in  possession  of  something  far  better  than  scientifiq^i 
methods  in  medicine.     Under  the  sway  of  this  belief  a  natt^H 
ral  and  laudable  veneration  for  the  relics  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrs was  developed  more  and  more  into  pure  fetichism. 

Thus  the  water  in  which-  a  single  hair  of  a  saint  had  been 
dipped  was  used  as  a  purgative;  water  in  which  St.  Rcmy's 
ring  had  been  dipped  cured  fevers  ;  wine  in  which  the  bones 
of  a  saint  had  been  dipped  cured  lunacy;  oil  from  a  lamp 
burning  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Gall  cured  tumours;  St.  Vak 
entine  cured  epilepsy;  St.  Christopher,  throat  diseases;  S( 
Eutropius,  dropsy;  St.  Ovid,  deafness;  St.  Gervase,  rhei 
matism ;  St.  Apollonia,  toothache;  St.  Vitus,  St.  Anlhonyr 
and  a  multitude  of  other  saints,  the  maladies  which  bear 
their  names.  Even  as  late  as  1784  we  find  certain  authorities 
in  Bavaria  ordering  that  any  one  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  shall 
at  once  put  up  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Hubert,  and  not 
waste  his  time  in  any  attempts  at  medical  or  surgical  cure.f 
In  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a  noted  cure  attempted  by 

•  On  IfiP  low  estate  of  surgery-  during  the  Middle  Ages,  see  ihc  liistories  tii 
medicin<;  already  dtcd,  and  c«i|j>ccia]ly  Kotclnuuia,  G*ittndheiUf^^e  im  Mttttfalter^ 
Hamburg,  1890,  pp.  2t6  ct  stif. 

\  Sec  Baaa,  p.  614  ;  aba  Bicdcimuia. 
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causing  the  invalid  to  drink  water  in  which  St.  Bernard  had 
washed  his  hands.  Flowers  which  had  rested  on  the  tomb 
of  a  saint,  when  steeped  in  water,  were  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially- cffiacious  in  various  diseases.  The  pulpit  everywhere 
dwelt  with  unction  on  the  reality  of  fetich  cures,  and  among 
the  choice  stories  collected  by  Archbishop  Jacques  de  Vitry 
lor  the  use  of  preachers  was  one  which,  judging  from  its 
frequent  recurrence  in  monkish  literature,  must  have  sunk 
deep  into  the  popular  mind  :  "  Two  lazy  beggars,  one  blind, 
the  other  lame,  liy  to  avoid  the  relics  of  St.  Martin,  borne 
about  in  procession,  so  that  tliey  may  not  be  healed  and  lose 
their  claim  to  alms.  The  blind  man  takes  the  lame  man  on 
his  shoulders  to  guide  him,  but  they  are  caught  in  the  crowd 
and  healed  against  their  will."* 

Very  important  also  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  medical  virtues  attributed  to  saliva.  The  use  of  this 
remedy  had  early  Oriental  sanction.  It  is  clearly  found  in 
Egypt.  Pliny  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  one  of  his 
chapters  to  it;  Galen  approved  it;  Vespasian,  when  he 
visited  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  cured  a  blind  man  by  ap- 
plying saliva  to  his  eyes;  but  the  great  cxLimplc  impressed 
most  forcibly  upon  the  medieval  mind  was  the  use  oi  it 
ascribed  in  the  fourth  Gospel  to  Jesus  himself:  thence  it 
came  not  only  into  Ctiurch  ceremonial,  but  largely  into  med- 
ical practice.! 

As  the  theological  atmosphere  thickened,  nearly  every 
country  had  its  long  list  of  saints,  each  with  a  si>ccial  power 
over  some  one  organ  or  di.seasc.  Tlie  clergy,  having  great 
influence  over  the  medical  schools,  conscientiously  mixed 
ihis  fetich  medicine  with  the  beginnings  of  science.  In  the 
tenth  century,  even  at  the  School  of  Salerno,  we  find  that 

•  For  the  cffictcy  of  (lowers,  see  (he  Bollnndisl  Uvei  of  Iht  Saints,  clfed  in  Fort, 
p,  379 ;  tlv)  pp.  457?  458.  For  the  sloiy  of  Ihose  unwillingly  cured,  nee  the  Extm- 
flx  of  Jftcqucs  dc  Vitry,  edited  by  Prof.  T.  V.  Crane,  of  Coruell  Univeiiity,  Loti- 
doa,  1690.  pp.  S3.  182- 

f  Ab  to  the  a»  of  Mltrn  in  medicine,  see  Story,  Castlt  i?f  St.  Angth,  and  Ottur 
Httays,  London,  1877,  pp^  208  nnd  cisewhcie.  For  Pliny,  <^a1cn,  ami  ulbct^.  »ec 
die  Mmc,  p.  9tt ;  tec  alw  the  bonk  of  Joiie,  cimy.  xi.  s-13.  For  ih<;  case  of 
Vetpitsian,  ice  Suelonius,  Lifn  0/  Vapasian  ;  also  Tacitus.  HUtorur,  lib.  iv.  c.  8t. 
For  its  Use  by  St.  Fraacb  Xavicr,  »ee  Coleridge,  Lift  and  Letters  «f  St.  FrMuit 
Xavur,  London,  1872. 
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Y  the  relics     I 


the  sick  were  cured  not  only  by  medicine,  but  by 
of  St.  Matthew  and  others. 

Human  nature,  too,  asserted  itself,  then  as  now,  by  mak- 
ing various  pious  cures  fashionable  for  a  time  and  then 
allowing;  them  to  become  unfashionable.  Just  as  we  sec  the 
relics  of  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  in  great  vogue  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  but  out  of  fashion  and  without  effi- 
cacy afterward,  so  we  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the 
bones  of  St.  Louis,  having-  come  into  fashion,  wrought  multi- 
tudes of  cures,  while  in  the  fourteenth,  having  become  un- 
fashionable, they  ceased  to  act,  and  gave  place  for  a  time  to 
the  relics  of  St.  Roch  of  MontpcUier  and  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  which  in  their  turn  wrought  many  cures  until  they 
loo  became  out  of  date  and  yielded  to  other  saints.  Just  so 
in  modern  times  the  healing  miracles  of  La  Salcttc  have  lost 
prestige  in  some  measure,  and  those  of  Lourdes  have  come 
into  fashion.* 

Even  such  serious  matters  as  fractures,  calculi,  and  difH- 
cult  parturition,  in  which  modern  science  has  achieved  some 
of  its  greatest  triumphs,  were  then  dealt  with  by  relics;  and 
to  this  hour  the  ex  votos  hanging  at  such  shrines  as  those  of 
St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  of  St.  Antony  at  Padua,  of  the  Druid 
image  at  Chartres,  of  the  Virgin  at  Einsiedeln  and  Lourdes, 
of  the  fountain  at  La  Salette.  are  survivals  of  this  same  con- 
ception of  disease  and  its  cure. 

So,  too,  with  a  multitude  of  sacred  pools,  streams,  and 
spots  of  earth.  In  Ireland,  hardly  a  parish  has  not  had  one 
such  sncred  centre;  in  England  and  Scotland  there  have 
been  many;  and  as  late  as  1805  the  eminent  Dr.  Milner.  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  gave  a  careful  and  earnest  ac- 
count of  a  miraculous  cure  wrought  at  a  sacred  well  in  Flint- 
shire. In  ail  parts  of  Europe  the  pious  resort  to  wells  and 
springs  continued  long  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  has  not  entirely  ceased  to-day. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  intentional  deception 

*  For  one  of  these  lists  of  saiots  curing  diseases,  sec  Peltigrew,  Oh  Sufersti- 
tiom  canMtflfd  ii.'ith  MoHdnt ;  for  anoUicr,  sec  Jacob,  Sufierstitiant  Pofuiains,  pp. 
g6-ioo  ;  tla»  Rydberg,  p.  69  :  abo  Maiiry,  Kambauri,  and  others,  Kor  a  compari- 
son of  faihioiis  in  niiiadcs  with  ffishiuns  in  raoilcm  bcaliiig  ngcnts.  sec  Lillrrf, 
M/decine  ei  AfAfe^ins,  pp.  1I8,  136,  and  eliewhete  :  iitso  Sprengel,  vol.  11,  p.  143. 
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in  the  orig^in  and  mnintcnance  of  all  fetich  cures.  Although 
two  different  judicial  investigations  of  the  modern  miracles 
at  La  Salette  have  shown  their  origin  tainted  with  fraud, 
and  though  the  recent  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Troudhjem  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  healing  powers 
of  the  sacred  spring  which  once  brought  such  great  reve- 
nues to  that  shrine  were  assisted  by  angelic  voices  spoken 
through  a  tube  in  the  walls,  not  unlike  the  pious  machinery 
discovered  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  fountain  and  even  shrine 
cures,  such  as  they  have  been,  have  resulted  from  ci  natural 
law,  and  that  belief  in  them  was  based  on  honest  argument 
from  Scripture.  For  the  theological  argument  which  thus 
stood  in  the  waj*  of  science  was  simply  this:  if  the  Almighty 
saw  fit  to  raise  the  dead  man  who  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha, 
why  should  he  not  restore  lo  life  the  patient  who  touches  at 
Cologne  the  bones  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  who  followed 
the  star  of  the  Nativity?  If  Naaman  was  cured  by  dipping 
himself  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  so  many  others  by 
going  down  into  the  Pool  of  Sitoam,  why  should  not  men 
still  be  cured  by  bathing  in  pools  which  men  equally  holy 
with  Elisha  have  consecrated  ?  If  one  sick  man  was  restored 
by  touching  the  garments  of  St.  Paul,  why  should  not  an- 
other sick  man  be  restored  by  touching  the  seamless  coat  of 
Christ  at  Treves,  or  the  winding-sheel  of  Christ  at  Bcsan- 
^on?  And  out  of  all  these  inquiries  came  inevitably  that 
question  whose  logical  answer  was  especially  injurious  to 
the  development  of  medical  science  :  Why  should  men  seek 
to  build  up  scientific  medicine  and  surgery,  when  relics,  pil- 
grimages, and  sacred  observances,  according  to  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  concurrent  testimony,  have  cured  and  are 
curing  hosts  of  sick  folk  in  all  parts  of  Europe?* 


■  *  For  «acred  fotintatns  m  modern  times,  see  Pctligrcw.  tin  nhnvc,  p."42  :  also 

■  Dalrdl.  Ditrifr  Su/itrslitiints  c-f  Sri^ttartt/.  pp.  82  and  following:  ahn  MoTHalem- 
belt, /jrx  Afoitus  J'Oi-ndf/il.  Wme  iii,  p.  333,  nole.  For  tlirt«  in  [reland.  willi 
many  curicm*  detail*.  Me  S.  C,  Hall.  Ireland,  Us  Scenery  and  CJi.ir.icr^r,  LoniTon. 
1S41,  rol  i,  p.  383,  and  pnttim.  For  the  case  in  Fltnishire,  see  Aulkeutie  Avw- 
mtntx  relalnm  U  thr  Miraeulexu  Cvrr  it/  Winifred  WhiL;  nf  the  T^km  0/  IVnit^- 
kamptim,  at  Holywefl,  hUnlshirt,  on  thf  jSth  cf  June.  iSo^.  by  John  Milnvr.  D.  D., 
Vkar  Apoittolic,  etc.,  London.  1805.     For  sacred   wells  in  Fiance,  vet  Chevan, 
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Slill  another  development  uf  the  theological  spirit,  mixed 
with  professional  exclusiveness  and  tnob  prejudice,  wrought 
untold  injnry.  Even  to  those  who  had  become  so  far  eman- 
cipated from  allegiance  to  fetich  cures  as  to  consult  physi- 
cians, it  was  forbidden  to  consult  those  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
the  best.  From  a  very  early  period  of  European  history  the 
Jews  had  taken  the  lead  in  medicine;  their  sliare  in  found, 
jng  the  great  schools  of  Salertio  and  Montpellier  we  have 
already  noicd,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  we  find  them  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  the  healing  art.  The  Church  author- 
ities, enforcing  the  spirit  of  the  time,  were  especially  severe 
against  these  benefactors:  that  men  who  openly  rejected  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  whose  souls  were  undeniably  lost, 
should  heal  the  elect  seemed  an  insult  to  Providence ;  preach- 
ing friars  denounced  ihem  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  rulers  in 
state  and  church,  while  frequently  secretly  consulting  theqBH 
openly  proscribed  tlieni.  ^H 

Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  of  an  archdeacon  who,  having 
been  partially  cured  of  disease  of  the  eyes  by  St.  Martin, 
sought  further  aid  from  a  Jewish  physician,  with  the  result 
that  neither  the  saint  nor  the  Jew  could  help  him  afterward. 
Popes  Eugene  IV,  Nicholas  V,  and  Calixtus  III  especially 
forbade  Christians  to  employ  them.  The  Trutlanean  Coun- 
cil in  the  eighth  century,  the  Councils  of  B^zicrs  and  Alby 
in  the  thirteenth,  the  Councils  of  Avignon  and  Salamanca  in 
the  fourteenth,  the  Synod  of  Bamberg  and  the  Bishop  of  Pas- 
sau  in  the  fifteenth,  the  Council  of  Avignon  in  the  sixteenth, 
with  many  others,  expressly  forbade  the  faithful  to  call  Jew- 
ish physicians  or  surgeons  ;  such  great  preachers  as  John 
Gciler  and  John  Herolt  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against 
them  and  all  who  consulted  them.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  City  Council  of  ?Iall.  in 
Wiirtemberg,  gave  some  privileges  to  a  Jewish  physician 


Histmre  tie  Charfrrs,  vol.  i,  pp.  84-89,  and  French  local  histiirics  generally.  For 
superstitions  altadiiii^  lo  springs  in  Germany,  sec  Wiitltc,  Volliaiiri-ghulie,  gg  12 
and  356.  For  one  of  the  mosi  eiquisitcly  wrought  wforks  of  mndcrn  fiction,  show- 
ing perfectly  ihe  recent  evoluliuii  of  niiritculous  [lowers  at  a  fashionable  spring  in 
France,  ^ee  Gmtave  Droi,  Autour  d'une  Soun-f.  The  referetic*  lo  the  old  pious 
machinery  at  Trondhjeiu  ii  based  upon  peisonal  observation  by  (he  present  writer 
ia  August,  1893, 
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"on  account  ol  his  admirable  experience  antt  skill,"  the 
clergy  of  Ihe  city  joined  In  a  protest,  declaring  that  "  it  were 
•belter  to  die  with  Christ  than  to  be  cured  by  a  Jew  doctor 
aided  by' the  devil."  Still,  in  their  extremity,  bishops,  car- 
dinals, kings,  and  even  popes,  insisted  on  calling  in  physi- 
cians of  the  hated  race.* 


VIII.  FETICH   CURES  UXDER   PROTESTANTISM.— THE  ROVAL 

TOUCH. 

The  Reformation  made  no  sudden  change  in  the  sacred 
theory  ol  medicine.  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  again  and 
again  ascribed  his  own  diseases  to  "devils'  spells."  declar- 
ing that  "  Satan  produces  all  the  maladies  which  afflict  man- 
kind, for  he  is  the  prince  of  death,"  and  that  "  he  poisons 
the  air";  but  that  "no  malady  comes  from  God."  From 
that  day  down  to  the  faith  cures  of  Boston,  Old  Orchard, 
and  among  the  sect  nf  "  Peculiar  People  *'  in  our  own  time, 
we  sec  the  results  among  Protestants  of  seeking  the  cause 
of  disease  in  Satanic  influence  and  its  cure  in  fetichism. 

•  For  ihe  general  subject  of  the  influence  of  tlieolggical  ideas  upon  medicine, 
see  "^Qf^,  Huifty  <>/  Mtdual  Eicmi^my  iiurtTig  tkt  MidJk  Aget,  New  VorU.  isaj, 
chaps,  xiii  andxviii;  also  Collin  de  Plsuicy,  DUlionnairt  dts  f^eliqvfi,  passim  ;  al^o 
Rambaud,  Hut^in  di  la  CivWiafion  /raifafse,  Pari»,  iSa;,  vol.  i,  chap,  xviii; 
also  Sprengd,  vol  ii,  p.  345,  and  cl^whcre ;  also  Bans  aiid  uthen.  Fur  proofs  that 
the  School  of  Salerno  was  not  foanded  by  Che  nionki,  Benedietinc  or  other,  but  by 
UynMn.  who  left  o«l  a  facaky  of  theolojty  from  their  organization,  sci;  lEac&cr, 
LeAriueA  dtr  Gfi'hUhte  der  Mfdirin,  vol.  i,  p.  &46 ;  ah.0  Baiui.  For  a  very  gtriking 
stttemeui  tbat  mamcd  profcssDrs,  women,  and  Jew&  were  admitted  to  profc^ionnl 
chairs,  we  Baas,  |q>.  308  tt  seq. ;  also  summary  by  tJr.  Pnyne,  article  in  ihc  Emye, 
Brit.  SpfCD^^Gl'sold  theory  that  ihc  school  was  founded  by  Benedictines  seems  now 
entinly  givca  up ;  sec  Haescr  and  Baas  on  tlic  subject  ;  also  Daremberg,  La  i\fAk* 
tine,  p.  133.  For  the  citation  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  see  his  Hist.  Franc^um, 
lib.  »i.  For  ihc  eminence  of  Jewish  physicians  and  proacriptian  of  ihem,  see  Ben. 
fuot,  Ltt  J^'ff  d'OteidtNit  Paris,  i3a4,  pp.  7G-94  ;  also  BMarride,  /<•*  Juifs  en 
France,  tit  Juilie,  ft  en  £:f>ijgrte,  chaps,  v,  viii.  x,  and  xiii ;  aUo  R6iouard.  Hutnrt 
de  h  M/Jtnnt,  PaiU,  1946,  lomc  i,  p-  439  ;  also,  especially.  Latnmcrl,  Vo!ksnitdi~ 
tin,  ttc,  in  Bayrrn.  p.  6,  note.  For  Church  decrees  against  ihcin,  kcc  the  Aeta  Ciw- 
tiliorvm.  ed.  Hardoniii.  vol.  x,  pp,  [634,  1700,  1870,  1973.  etc.  For  denunciations 
of  them  by  Geiler  and  others,  see  Kotelmann.  CnundheitspJ!es'  "«  MtiU'alUr,  pp. 
194.  195-  For  a  lUl  of  klngi  and  popes  who  persisted  in  having  Jewish  pj-of  kin 
and  for  01  hex  curious  infofmaiion  of  the  ."iori,  seu  Prof.  Levi  of  VcrcelU  ■  j 
td  Khrti  ntl  .\ffdio  Evo.  pp.  300-307  :  and  for  a  very  valuable  Bummr  " 
Uistary  ef  Ralionalitm  irt  Eurefie,  vol.  ii,  pp.  265-371,  ^S  Wrovignt 
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Yet  Luther,  with  his  sturdy  common  sense,  broke  away 
from  one  belief  which  has  interfered  with  the  evolution  of 
medicine  from  the  dawn  nf  Christianity  until  now.  When* 
that  troublesome  declaimer,  Carlstadt,  declared  that  "  whoso 
falls  sick  shall  use  no  physic,  but  commit  his  case  to  God, 
praying  that  His  will  be  done,"  Luther  asked,  "  Do  j'ou  eat 
when  you  arc  hungry  ?  "  and  the  answer  being  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  continued,  "Even  so  you  may  use  physic,  which  is 
God's  gift  just  as  meat  and  drink  is,  or  whatever  else  we  use 
for  the  preservation  of  life."  Hence  it  was.  doubtless,  that 
the  Protestant  cities  of  Germany  were  more  ready  than 
others  to  admit  anatomical  investigation  by  proper  dis- 
sections.* 

Perhaps  the  best-known  development  of  a  theological 
view  ill  the  Protestant  Church  was  that  mainly  evolved  in 
England  out  of  a  French  germ  of  theological  thought — a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  sundry  diseases, 
especially  epilepsy  and  scrofula,  the  latter  being  cons& 
quenlly  known  as  the  king's  evil.  This  mode  of  cure 
began,  so  far  as  history  throws  light  upon  it,  with  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  came  down  from 
reign  to  reign,  passing  from  the  Catholic  saint  to  Protestant 
debauchees  upon  the  English  throne,  with  ever-increasing 
miraculous  efficacy. 

Testimony  to  the  reality  of  these  cures  is  overwhelming. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  miracles  of  healing 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  more  thoroughly  attested 
than  those  wrought  by  the  touch  of  Henry  VllI,  Elizabeth, 
the  Stuarts,  and  especially  of  that  chosen  vessel,  Charles  IL 
Though  Elizabeth  could  not  bring  herself  fully  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  these  cures,  Dr.  Tooker.  the  Queen's  chaplain, 
afterward  Dean  of  Lichfield,  testifies  fully  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge  to  the  cures  wrought  by  her,  as  also  does  William 
Clowes,  the  Queen's  surgeon.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History., 
gives  an  account  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who  was  thus  cured 


*  Fnr  Luther's  belief  and  his  answer  to  Ciirlsudt,  see  his  T<tbk  7'iili,  espe- 
ing  perttilL-iElilt's  ediiion,  pp,  ajo-ss?  ;  also  his  \a\tK  fassim.  For  recent  "faith 
France,  see  Ilr.  Dnckley's  aiticlcs  or  Failh  Heating  and  KindfUt  Ptumtmena.  in 
machinery  at  "jflSe,  For  the  greater  readiness  of  the  Protestant  cities  to  faciUtalc 
in  August,  iB^a.Rolh,  Andreas  Vejaiiui,  p.  33. 
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by  the  Queen's  touch  and  converted  to  Protestantism.  Simi- 
lar testimony  exists  as  to  cures  wrought  by  James  I.  Charles 
I  also  enjoyed  the  same  power,  in  spile  o(  the  public  declara- 
tion against  its  reality  by  Parliament.  In  one  case  the  King 
saw  a  patient  tn  the  crowd,  too  far  off  to  be  touched,  and 
simply  said,  "  God  bless  thcc  and  grant  thee  thy  desire  " ; 
whereupon,  it  is  asserted,  the  blotches  and  humours  disap- 
peared from  the  patient's  body  and  appeared  ii»  ttie  bottle 
of  medicine  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  at  least  so  says  Dr. 
John  Nicholas,  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  who  declares 
this  of  his  own  knowledge  to  be  every  word  of  it  true. 

But  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  of  this  miracu- 
lous gift  is  found  in  the  case  of  Charles  II,  the  most  thor- 
oughly  cynical  debauchee  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne  before  the  advent  of  George  IV.  He  touched  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  the  outlay  for  gold 
medals  issued  to  the  afflicted  on  these  occasions  rose  iti 
some  years  as  high  as  ten  thousand  pounds.  John  lirown, 
surgeon  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  and  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, and  author  of  many  learned  works  on  surgery  and 
anatomy,  published  accounts  of  si\iy  cures  due  to  the  touch 
of  this  monarch  ;  and  Sergeant-Surgeon  Wiseman  devotes  an 
entire  book  to  proving  the  reality  of  these  cures,  saying,  "  I 
myself  have  been  frequent  witness  to  many  hundreds  of 
cures  performed  by  his  Majesty's  touch  alone  without  any 
assistance  of  chirurgery,  and  these  many  of  them  had  tvrcd 
out  the  endeavours  of  able  chirurgeons  before  they  came 
thither."  Yet  it  is  especially  instructive  to  note  that,  while 
in  no  other  reign  were  so  many  people  touched  for  scrofula, 
and  in  none  were  so  many  cures  vouched  for,  in  no  other 
reign  did  so  many  people  die  of  that  disease:  the  bills  of 
mortality  show  this  clearly,  and  the  reason  doubtless  is  the 
genera!  substitution  of  supernatural  for  scientilic  means  of 
cure.  This  is  but  one  out  of  many  examples  showing  the 
havoc  which  a  scientific  test  always  makes  among  miracles 
if  men  allow  it  to  be  applied. 

To  James  H  the  same  power  continued  ;  and  if  it  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  imagination  is  next  of  kin 
to  miracle — a  working  faith,"  something  else  seems  required 
to  account  for  the  testimony  of  Dr.  IJeylin  to  cures  wrought 
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by  the  royal  touch  upon  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms.  Mytl^ 
mnking"  and  marvel-mongering  were  evidently  at  work  here 
as  in  so  many  other  places,  and  so  great  was  tho  fame  of 
these  cures  that  we  find,  in  the  year  before  James  was  de- 
throned, a  pauper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  petitioning 
the  General  Assembly  to  enable  him  to  make  the  voyage  to 
England  in  order  that  he  may  be  healed  by  the  royal  touch. 

The  change  in  the  royal  succession  docs  not  seem  to  have 
interfered  with  the  miracle;  for,  though  William  III  evi- 
dently regarded  the  whole  thing  as  a  superstition,  and  on  one 
occasion  is  said  to  have  touched  a  patient,  saying  to  him, 
"God  give  you  better  health  and  more  sense,"  Whislon 
assures  us  that  this  person  was  healed,  notwithstanding 
William's  incredulity. 

As  to  Queen  Anne,  Dr.  Daniel  Turner,  in  his  Art  oj 
Surgery^  relates  that  several  cases  ol  scrofula  which  had 
been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  himself  and  Dr.  Charles  Ber- 
nard, sergeant-surgeon  to  her  Majesty,  yielded  afterward  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Queen's  touch.  Naturally  does  Collier, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  say  regarding  these  cases  that  to 
dispute  them  "  is  to  come  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism,  to 
deny  our  senses  and  be  incredulous  even  to  ridiculousness." 
Testimony  to  the  reality  of  these  cures  is  indeed  overwhelm- 
ing, and  a  multitude  of  most  sober  scholars,  divines,  and 
doctors  of  medicine  declared  the  evidence  absolutely  con- 
vincing. That  the  Church  of  England  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  the  royal  touch  is  witnessed  by  the  special  service  pro- 
vided in  the  Prayer-Book  of  that  period  for  occasions  when 
the  King  exercised  this  gift.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity  and  pomp:  during  the  reading  of  the 
senHce  and  the  laying  on  of  the  King's  hands,  the  attendant 
bishop  or  priest  recited  the  words,  "  They  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover  "  ;  afterward  came 
special  prayers,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  with  the  blessing, 
and  finally  his  Majesty  washed  his  royal  hands  in  golden 
vessels  which  high  noblemen  held  for  him. 

In  France,  too,  the  royal  touch  continued,  with  similar 
testimony  to  its  efficacy.  On  a  certain  Easter  Sunday,  that 
pious  king,  Louis  XIV,  touched  about  sixteen,  hundred  per- 
sons at  Versailles. 
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This  curative  power  was,  then,  acknowledged  far  and 
wide,  by  Cntholics  and  Protestants  alike,  upon  Ihc  Con- 
tinent, in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America;  and  it  descended 
not  only  in  spite  o(  the  transition  of  the  English  kings  from 
Catholicism  to  Hrotcslaniism,  but  in  spile  of  the  transition 
from  the  leg-itimatc  sovereignty  o(  the  Smarts  to  the  illegiti- 
mate succession  of  the  House  of  Orange.  And  yet,  within  a 
few  years  after  the  whole  world  held  this  belief,  it  was  dead  ; 
it  had  shrivelled  away  in  the  growing  scientific  light  at  the 
dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 


IX.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STRUGGLE  FOR  ANATOMY. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  evolution  nf  medical  science 
out  of  the  mediaeval  view  and  its  modern  survivals.  All 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  have  seen,  some  few  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics  here  and  there,  braving  the  edicts  of  the 
Church  and  popular  superstition,  persisted  in  medical  study 
and  practice  :  this  was  especially  seen  at  the  greater  univer- 
sities, which  had  become  somewhat  emancipated  from  eccle- 
siastical control.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  University 
of  Paris  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  teaching  of  medicine. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  century  we  begin  to  find  the 
first  intelligible  reports  of  medical  cases  since  the  coming  in 
of  Christianity. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  also  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
papacy,  the  Emperor  Frederick  U.  showed  his  free-thinking 
tendencies  by  granting,- from  time  to  time,  permissions  to  dis- 
sect the  human  subject.  In  the  centuries  following,  sundry 
other  monarchs  timidly  followed  his  example:  thus  John  of 

•  For  the  royal  touch,  s«  ^k<^^X,  Free  and  Tmpai-tial  Inquiry  into  the  AnH^inly 
amt  E^<ary  of  Tout  king  for  tht  KtHg't  Evil,  i7T2.  cil«d  In  Petligrew,  p.  128, and 
dsewhera  :  «]so  Scoffem,  Seitmt  anJ  Folk  Lore,  LonilviL,  1S70,  pp.  413  nnJ  fol- 
lowing; also  Adams,  Tht  ffeaiimg  Art,  London,  1BS7,  vwl,  i,  pp.  53-60;  and 
eipeciall)'  l^cVy,  If ittiMytif  Fitrcpfan  ^fcTah,  vol  i.  dupler  on  The  Cemtrtiert  of 
Rvme ;  ftl*o  lits  HUt»ry  of  Enalamf  in  the  Eij;hieentk  Century,  vol. !.  chap.  i.  For 
curious  details  TCfiBrdinu  the  tno Je  of  coaductini;  the  ceremoriy.  see  Evelyn'*  Diary  \ 
abo  Lecky,  as  nbnvc.  For  ihc  royal  toucli  in  France,  and  for  a  clnim  to  il*  posies- 
doa  In  feudal  time*  by  cotain  noble  families,  sec  Rambaud,  //"/-  ^  ia  Civ.  fftM- 
f^iif.  p.  375- 
3* 
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Aragon,  in  1391.  gave  to  the  University  of  Lerida  the  prii 
lege  of  dissecting  one  dead  criminal  every  three  years.* 

During  ihc  fillccnth  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
sixteenth  the  revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  great  voyages  of  discovery  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
thought,  and  in  this  medical  science  shared:  the  old  theo- 
logical way  of  thinking  was  greatly  questioned,  and  gave 
place  in  many  quarters  to  a  different  way  of  looking  at  the 
universe.  ^M 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Paracelsus  appears—a  grca^ 
genius,  doing  much  to  develop  medicine  beyond  the  reach 
of  sacred  and  scholastic  tradition,  though  still  fettered  by 
many  superstitions.     More  and  more,  in  spite  of  theological 
dogmas,  came  a  renewal  of  anatomical  studies  by  dissection 
of  the  human  subject.     The  practice  of  the  old  Alexandrian 
School  was  thus  resumed.     Mundinus,  Professor  of  Medici 
at  Bologna  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  dared  use 
human  subject  occasionally  in  his  lectures;  but  finally  came 
a  far  greater  champion  of  scientific  truth.  Andreas  Vcsalius. 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of  anatomy.     The  battle 
waged  by  this  man  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  race. 

From  the  outset  Vesalius  proved  himself  a  master, 
the  search  for  real  knowledge  he  risked  the  most  terrib 
dangers,  and    especially    the   charge   of   sacrilege,  founde 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Church  for  ages.     As  we  have 
seen,  even  such  men  in  the  early  Church  as  Tertullian  and 
St.  Augustine  held  anatomy  in  abhorrence,  and  the  decretal 
of  Pope  Boniface  VIII  was  universally  construed  as  forbid- 
ding  all   dissection,   and   as    threatening   excommunication 
against  those  practising  it.     Through   this  sacred  conven- 
tionalism Vcsalius  broke  without  fear ;  despite  ecclesiastical 
censure,  great  opposition  in  his  own  profession,  and  popular 
fury,  be  studied  his  science  by  the  only  method  that  could 
give  useful  results.    No  peril  daunted  liim.    To  secure  m 
terial  for  his  investigations,  he  haunted  gibbets  and  charn 
houses,  braving  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  virus  o 
the  plague.    First  of  all  men  he  began  to  place  the  science 

•  For  the  promolion  of  mcdicsl  science  and  practice,  especialljr  in  the  (hiTteettC 
centuijrt  by  ibc  uniyereities,  ue  Bus,  pp.  332-324. 
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an  anatomy  on  its  solid  modern  foundations — on  careful 
examination  and  observation  of  the  human  body :  this  was 
his  6rst:  great  sin,  and  it  was  soon  aggravated  by  one  consid- 
ered even  greater. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  has  ever  been 
done  for  Christianity  is  the  tying  it  to  forms  of  science  which 
arc  doomed  and  gradually  sinking.  Just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Roger  Bacon,  excellent  men  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
binding  Christianity  to  Aristotle;  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  they  insisted  on  binding  Christianity 
to  Thomas  Aquinas;  so,  in  the  time  of  Vesalius,  such  men 
made  every  effort  to  link  Christianity  to  Galen.  The  cry 
has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it  is  the  same  which  we  hear 
in  this  age  for  curbing  scientific  studies  :  the  cry  for  what  is 
called  "sound  learning."  Whether  standing  for  .Aristotle 
against  Bacon,  or  for  Aquinas  against  Erasmus,  or  for  Galen 
against  Vesaiius,  the  cry  is  always  for  "sound  learning": 
the  idea  always  has  been  that  the  older  studies  are  "safe." 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Vesah'us  gave  to  the  world 
his  great  work  on  human  anatomy.  With  it  ended  the  old 
and  began  the  new;  its  researches,  by  their  thoroughness, 
were  a  triumph  of  science;  its  illustrations,  by  their  fidelity, 
were  a  triumph  of  art. 

To  shield  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  battle  which 
he  foresaw  must  come,  Vesaiius  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  and  in  his  preface  he  argues  for  his 
method,  and  against  the  parrot  repetitions  nf  the  mediieval 
text-books ;  he  also  condemns  the  wretched  anatomical  prep- 
arations and  specimens  made  by  physicians  who  utterly 
refused  to  advance  beyond  the  ancient  master.  The  parrot- 
like repeaters  of  Galen  gave  battle  at  once.  After  the  man- 
ner  of  their  time  their  first  missiles  were  epithets;  and,  the 
vast  arsenal  of  these  having  been  exhausted,  they  began  to 
use  sharper  weapons — weapons  theologic. 

In  this  case  there  were  especial  reasons  why  the  theo- 
logical authorities  felt  called  upon  to  intervene.  First,  there 
was  the  old  idea  prevailing  in  the  Church  that  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body  is  forbidden  to  Christians:  this  was 
used  with  great  force  against  Vesaiius,  but  he  at  first  gained 
a  temporary  victory;  for,  a  conference  of  divines  having  been 
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asked  to  decide  whether  dissection  of  the  human 
sacrilege,  gave  a  decision  in  the  negative. 

The  reason  was  simple:  the  great  Emperor 
had  made  Vesalius  his  physician  and  could  not  spare  him  ; 
but,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  11  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  whole  scene  changed.  Vesalius  now 
complained  that  in  Spain  he  could  not  obtain  even  a  human 
skull  for  his  anatomical  investigations:  the  medical  and  theo- 
logical reactionists  had  their  way,  and  to  all  appearance  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  had  it  in  Spain  ever  since.  As  late  as  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  observant  English 
traveller  found  that  there  were  no  dissections  before  medical 
classes  in  the  Spanish  universities,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  still  denied,  more  than 
century  and  a  half  after  Sarpi  and  Harvey  had  proved  it. 

Another  theological  idea  barred  the  path  of  Vesaliu 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  believed  that  there  ex- 
ists in  man  a  bone  imponderable,  incorruptible,  incombustible 
— the  necessary  nucleus  of  the  resurrection  body.  Belief  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  despite  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  had  been  incorporated  into  the  formula 
evolved  during  the  early  Christian  centuries  and  known  as 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  was  held  throughout  Christendom. 
"  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all."  This  hypothetical  bone 
was  therefore  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  anatomists 
sought  to  discover  it;  but  Vesalius,  revealing  so  much  else, 
did  not  find  it.  He  contented  himself  with  saying  that  hc 
left  the  question  regarding  the  existence  of  such  a  bone  to 
the  theologians.  He  could  not  lie  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  fight 
the  Inquisition:  and  thus  he  fell  under  suspicion. 

The  strength  of  this  theological  point  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  eminent  a  surgeon  than  Rialan 
consulted  the  executioner  to  find  out  whether,  when  he 
burned  a  criminal,  all  the  parts  were  consumed;  and  only 
then  was  the  answer  received  which  fatally  undermined  this 
superstition.  Yet,  in  1689  we  find  it  stilt  lingering  in  France, 
stimulating  opposition  in  the  Church  to  dissection.  Even  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Bernouilii  having  shown  that 
the  living  human  body  constantly  undergoes  a  series  of 
changes,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  renewed  in  a  given  num- 
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ber  of  years,  so  much  ill  feeling  was  dmwn  upon  hini.  from 
iheologiuns,  who  saw  in  this  statcmcnl  dangler  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  ihc  body,  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace  he  struck  out  his  argument  on  this  subject  from  his 
collected  works.* 

Still  other  enroachmcnts  upon  the  theological  view  were 
made  by  the  new  school  of  anatomists,  and  especially  by 
Vesalius.  During  the  Middle  Ages  there  had  been  devel- 
oped various  theological  doctrines  regarding  the  human 
body;  these  were  based  upon  arguments  showing  what  the 
body  ought  to  be,  and  naturally,  when  anatomical  science 
showed  what  it  U,  these  doctrines  fell.  An  example  of  such 
popular  theological  reasoning  is  seen  in  a  widespread  belief 
of  the  tweUlh  century,  that,  during  the  year  in  which  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  captured  by  Saladin,  children,  instead  of 
having  thirty  or  thirty-two  teeth  as  before,  had  twenty  or 
twenty-two.  So,  too,  in  Vesalius's  time  another  doctrine  of 
this  sort  was  dominant;  it  had  long  been  held  that  Eve,  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  Almighty  from  a  rib  taken  out  of 
Adam's  side,  there  must  be  one  rib  fewer  on  one  side  of 
every  man  than  on  the  other.     This  creation-  of  Eve  was  a 


*  For  permiisiont  lo  dltstct  th«  huniAn  Kubject,  given  heie  and  th«e  durin|[  tha 
Middle  Afics,  Mc  Roth't  ^Wi^w  (VjhAwj.  Berlin,  189a,  pp.  3,  13  ^/ jyjr.  For  re 
lif^ous  antipathies  as  n  Tactor  in  the  perscculiun  of  Vesalius,  see  ibe  biographic*  by 
Bocrhaaveand  Albinos,  1725  ;  Biirgpnevc's  EtwUi,  \%^\  \  also  Ilacscr,  Kinc^lcy, 
and  the  latest  a.nd  most  t!iorou);li  of  ali,  Itorh,  a.%  above.  Even  CrocthaU.  despite 
the  timidity  natntal  to  a  city  libraiiaii  in  n.  town  like  Biusscls,  in  which  clerical 
power  is  strgnt;  and  relentless.  fetU  obliged  to  confess  thai  there  was  a  ccrluin  admix- 
Wre  uf  religious  hatred  in  ihe  treatmenl  of  Vesalius.  See  his  .Virtict  ffip^raf'hifue 
titr  Andri  V'eiaU.  For  ihe  re^yrrection  bone,  sec  Rglh.  as  above,  pp.  154.  155, 
Bodnotet  For  Vesalius,  ^e  especially  Porliil,  fltjt.df  TAnatc'tit  et  de  la  C/tirnriii*. 
Pfwi*!  1770.  tome  i,  p.  407,  For  neglcel  of  divicciion  an^  o]j;>wition  lo  Harvey's 
diKOvery  in  SpLiin,  see  Towiwend's  7'raxvts,  edition  of  I7<12,  cited  in  Buckle,  //»>- 
tirry  .^f  Cknlitattim  in  England,  vol.  ti.  pp.  74,  75,  Alsn*  Henry  Morlcy,  in  his  CU- 
mmt  Afarvt,  itnd  Other  Ennvi.  For  Bernouilli  and  hi^  trouble  with  the  Iheologians, 
see  Wolf,  Biograpkirn  iur  Culturi^uhichte  Jer  Sck-uvh,  vol,  ii,  p.  95.  How  dlflerenl 
Mundinus'spracticc  of  dissection  was  from  that  of  Vei^aliub  may  be  seen  by  Cu. 
vier*s  careful  siaicmcnt  thai  the  entire  number  of  dissections  by  the  former  was 
three ;  ihc  u'^ual  statement  is  that  ihere  were  but  two.  See  Cuvier,  f/i^f-  dfn  Sei. 
S'af.,  tome  ii,  p.  7  ;  al«i  Sprcngel,  FrMstult,  Hallain,  and  LiUrif;  also  Whewell, 
///*/.  *•_/"  tJif  /aJacthv  Seimcts,  vol.  iri,  p.  33S  ;  niso,  for  a  very  full  stalcment  re- 
garding the  agency  of  Mundinus  in  the  progress  of  anatomy,  see  PorLfil,  vol.  i,  pp. 
309-316. 
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favourite  subject  with  sculptors  and  painters,  from  Giotto, 
who  carved  it  upon  his  beautiful  Campanile  at  Florence,  to 
the  illuminators  of  missals,  and  even  to  those  who  illustrated 
Bibles  and  religious  books  in  the  first  years  after  Ihc  inven- 
tion of  printing;  but  Vcsalius  and  the  anatomists  who  fol- 
lowed him  put  an  end  among  thoughtful  men  to  this  belief 
in  the  missing  rib,  and  in  doing  this  dealt  a  blow  at  much 
else  in  the  sacred  theory.  Xaturally,  all  these  considerations 
brought  the  forces  of  ecclesiasticism  against  the  innovators 
in  anatomy.* 

A  new  weapon  was  now  forged:  Vesalius  was  charged 
with  dissecting  a  living  man,  and,  either  from  direct  per- 
secution, as  the  great  majority  of  authors  assert,  or  from  in- 
direct influences,  as  the  recent  apologists  for  Philip  II  admit, 
he  became  a  wanderer;  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
apparently  undertaken  to  atone  for  his  sin.  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  in  the  prime  of  his  lite  and  strength  he  was 
lost  tn  the  world. 

And  yet  not  lost.  In  this  century  a  great  painter  has 
again  given  him  to  us.  By  the  magic  of  Hamann's  pencil 
Vcsalius  again  stands  on  eartli,  and  we  look  once  more  into 
his  cell.  Its  windows  and  doors,  bolted  and  barred  within, 
betoken  the  storm  of  bigotry  which  rages  without ;  the  cru- 
cifix, toward  which  he  turns  his  eyes,  symbolizes  the  spirit 
in  which  he  labours ;  the  corpse  of  the  plague-stricken  be- 
neath his  hand  ceases  to  be  repulsive;  his  very  soul  seems 
to  send  forth  rays  from  the  canvas,  which  strengthen  us  for 
the  good  fight  in  this  age.t 

His  death  was  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  men  who  con- 
scientionsly  supposed  that  he  was  injuring  religion:  his  poor, 
blind  foes  aided  in  destroying  one  of  religion's  greatest 
apostles.     What  was  his  influence  on  religion?    He  substi- 

*  A«  lo  the  supposed  change  in  (lie  number  of  teeth,  see  the  Ceifa  fhiiipfi 
Angurti  Franti^um  Rt.^is,  .  .  .  Jtscrtpia  a  ma^istn.'  Sigorde.  laiq,  cdiicd  by 
Father  Francois  Duchesne,  in  Hutoria  Franarum  Scriptan-t,  lom.  v,  Pari&,  164^ 
p.  24.  For  rcprcsentationa  of  A<lam  crcnlcd  by  Ihe  Almiglity  out  of  s  pile  of  dust, 
and  of  F.vc  created  from  a  nb  of  Adnm,  see  the  earlier  jliusiratlong  in  the  iVuitm- 
kerg  Chro»icle.  As  lo  the  relation  of  anatomy  to  theology  as  regards  Adam's  rib, 
see  Rotb,  pp.  i;4.  155. 

f  The  original  painting  of  Vesulius  at  work  in  his  cell,  by  Hamann,  is  now  at 
Cornell  l/niversily. 
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tuted,  for  the  repetition  of  worn-out  theories,  a  conscientious 
and  reverent  search  into  the  works  of  the  great  Power  giv- 
ing life  to  the  universe ;  he  substituted,  for  representations 
of  the  human  structure  pitiful  and  unieal,  representations 
revealing  truths  most  helpful  to  the  whole  human  race. 

7*hc  death  of  this  champion  seems  to  have  virtually  ended 
the  contest.  Licenses  to  dissect  soon  began  to  be  given  by 
sundry  popes  to  universities,  and  were  renewed  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  four  years,  until  the  Rclormation  set  in  mo. 
tion  trains  of  thought  which  did  much  to  release  science 
from  this  yoke.* 


X.   THEOLOGICAL  OPPOSITION   TO  INOCULATION,  VACCINA- 
TION.  AND  THE   USE   OF  AN<1iSTHETICS. 

I  hasten  now  to  one  of  the  most  singular  struggles  of 
medical  science  during  modern  times.  Karly  in  the  last  cen- 
tury Boyer  presented  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox in  France,  and  thoughtful  physicians  in  England,  in- 
spired by  Lady  Montagu  and  Mailland,  followed  his  example. 
Ultra-conservatives  in  medicine  took  fright  at  once  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  and  theology  was  soon  finding  pro- 
found reasons  against  the  new  practice.  The  French  theo- 
logians of  the  Sorbonne  solemnly  condemned  it ;  the  English 
theologians  were  most  loudly  represented  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Massey,  who  in  1772  preached  and  published  a  sermon 
entitled  The  Dangerous  and  Sinful  Practice  of  Jnoculation.  In 
this  he  declared  that  Job's  distemper  was  probably  confluent 
smallpox;  that  he  had  been  inoculated  doubtless  by  the 
devil ;  that  diseases  are  sent  by  Providence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  arid  that  the  proposed  attempt  to  prevent  them 
is  "a  diabolical  operation."  Not  less  vigorous  was  the  ser- 
mon of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delafaye.  entitled  Inoculation  an  Tnde- 


'  For  a  carious  etample  of  weapons  dravrn  from  Galen  and  nscd  sgainst  Vcsa- 
Ihn,  »e«  Lewes,  Lift  af  Gatthe,  p.  343.  note.  For  proofs  ihat  1  have  not  ovetcsti- 
luaicd  VcuJiiu.  sec  Poilal,  ubi supra.  Portal  sptaks  oi\\m\^'," le ^inie  le piuj  droit 
^titut  r Europf"  \  and  again,  "  VeiaU  me ptiriiit  un  dfs ptui graniis  h-tmmes  qui  Hit 
tjciit/."  For  the  charge  Ihat  anatotnisli  dissected  living  men~a};nin^t  men  ofsci- 
ence  before  Vesalius's  lirae— see  Liltrc's  chftpler  00  Aitatamy.  For  the  IncroRsed 
liberty  given  anatomy  1>y  the  RcfonDation,  wc  Koih's  yesatiiu,  p.  33- 
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fensibie  Practue.  This  struggle  went  on  for  thirty 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  some  churchmen — and  among  them 
Madox,  Bishop  of  Worcester— giving  battle  on  the  side  of 
right  reason;  but  as  late  as  1753  we  have  a  noted  rector 
at  Canterbury  denouncing  inoculation  from  his  pulpit  in  the 
primatial  city,  and  many  of  his  brethren  following  his  example. 

The  same  opposition  was  vigorous  in  Protestant  Scot- 
land. A  large  body  of  ministers  joined  in  denouncing  the 
new  practice  as  "  flying  in  the  face  ol  Providence,"  and  "  ei 
deavouring  to  baffle  a  Divine  judgment." 

On  our  own  side  of  the  ocean,  also,  this  question  had  to 
be  fought  out.  About  the  year  1721  Dr.  Zabdicl  BoylstonJ 
a  physician  in  Boston,  made  an  experiment  in  inoculation? 
one  of  his  first  subjects  being  his  own  son.  He  at  once  en- 
countered bitter  hostility,  so  that  the  selectmen  of  the  city 
forbade  hira  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Foremost  among  his 
opponents  was  Dr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  physician,  supported 
by  the  medical  profession  and  the  newspapers.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  opposing  party  knew  no  bounds  ;  they  insisted 
that  inoculation  was  "  poisoning,"  and  they  urged  the  author- 
ities to  try  Dr.  Boylston  for  murder.  Having  thus  settled 
his  case  for  this  world,  they  proceeded  to  settle  it  for  the 
next,  insisting  that  "  for  a  man  to  infect  a  (amity  in  the  morn- 
ing with  smallpox  and  to  pray  to  God  in  the  evening  against 
the  disease  is  blasphemy";  that  the  smallpox  is  "a  judg- 
ment of  God  on  the  sins  of  the  people."  and  that  "  to  avert 
it  is  but  to  provoke  him  more  "  ;  that  inoculation  is  "  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  it  is 
to  wound  and  smite."  Among  the  mass  of  scriptural  texts 
most  remote  from  any  possible  bearing  on  the  subject  one 
was  employed  which  was  equally  cogent  against  any  use  of 
healing  means  in  any  disease — the  words  of  Hosea:  "He 
hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will 
bind  us  up." 

So  bitter  was  this  opposition  that  Dr.  Boylston *s  life  was 
in  danger;  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  him  to  be  out  of  his 
house  in  the  evening:  a  lighted  grenade  was  even  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  had  favoured  the  new 
practice,  and  had  sheltered  another  clergyman  who  had  sub- 
mitted himself  to  it. 
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To  the  honour  of  the  Puritan  clcrg-y  of  New  England,  it 
should  be  said  that  many  of  them  were  Boylston's  strongest 
supporters.  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  had  been  among 
the  first  10  move  in  favour  of  inoculation,  the  latter  having 
called  Boylston's  attention  to  it ;  and  at  the  very  crisis  o( 
affairs  six  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  Boston  threw  their 
influence  on  Boylston's  side  and  shared  the  obloquy  brought 
upon  him.  Although  the  gainsaycrs  were  not  slow  to  fling 
into  the  faces  of  the  Mathers  their  action  regarding  witch- 
craft, urging  that  their  credulity  in  that  matter  argued 
credulity  in  this,  they  persevered,  and  among  the  many  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  clergymen  of  New  England  lo  their 
country  this  ought  certainly  to  be  remembered;  for  these 
men  had  to  withstand,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Boylston 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  same  weapons  which  were  hurled 
at  the  supporters  of  inoculation  in  Europe — charges  of  "un- 
faithfulness to  the  revealed  law  of  God." 

The  facts  were  soon  very  strong  against  the  gainsayers: 
within  a  year  or  two  after  the  first  experiment  nearly  three 
hundred  persons  had  been  inoculated  by  Boylston  in  Boston 
and  neighbouring  towns,  and  out  of  these  only  six  had  died; 
whereas,  during  the  same  period,  out  of  nearly  six  thousand 
persons  who  had  taken  smallpox  naturally,  and  had  received 
only  the  usual  medical  treatment,  nearly  one  thousand  had 
died.  Yet  even  here  the  gainsayers  did  not  despair,  and, 
when  obliged  to  confess  the  success  of  inoculation,  they  sim- 
ply fell  back  upon  a  new  argument,  and  answered  ;  "  It  was 
good  that  Satan  should  be  dispossessed  of  his  habitation 
which  he  had  taken  up  in  men  in  our  Lord's  day,  but  it  was 
not  lawful  that  the  children  of  the  Pharisees  should  cast  him 
out  by  the  help  of  Beelzebub.  We  must  always  have  an  eye 
to  the  matter  of  what  we  do  as  well  as  the  result,  if  we  in- 
tend to  keep  a  good  conscience  toward  God."  But  the  facts 
were  too  strong;  the  new  practice  made  its  way  in  the  New 
World  as  in  the  Old,  though  bitter  opposition  continued, 
and  in  no  small  degree  on  vague  scriptural  grounds,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  longer.* 

"  For  lh«  goneral  aubjecC,  »ee  Sprengel,  fUstoirt  dt  ta  MAUtitK,  vol.  vi,  pp. 
39-8o.  For  the  opptwiltun  of  (he  Pam  Kacully  of  Thcolo^jy  lo  inocuUtion,  irfe 
tbe  Jourtutl  de  Barbitr,  voL  vi,  p.  294. ;  also  the  CorrtspendoHCt  de  Orimm  ft  dt 
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The  steady  evolution  of  scientific  medicine  brings  us 
next  to  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination.  Here,  too,  sun- 
dry  vag-ue  survivals  of  theological  ideas  caused  many  of  the 
clergy  to  side  with  retrograde  physicians.  Perhaps  the 
most  virulent  of  Jenner's  enemies  was  one  of  his  professional 
brethren,  Dr.  Moseley.  who  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his 
book,  Lufs  Boviila,  the  motto,  referring  to  Jenner  and  his 
followers,  "Father,  forgpve  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do":  this  book  of  Dr.  Moseley  was  especially  indorsed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  In  1798  an  Anti-vaccination  So- 
ciety was  formed  by  physicians  and  clergymen,  who  called 
on  the  people  of  Boston  to  suppress  vaccination,  as  "  bidding 
defiance  to  Heaven  itself,  even  to  the  will  of  God,"  and  de- 
clared that  "  the  law  of  God  prohibits  the  practice."  As  late 
as  1803  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsden  thundered  against  vaccina- 
tion  in  a  sermon  before  the  University  ol  Cambridge,  min- 
gling texts  of  Scripture  with  calumnies  against  Jenner;  but 
Plumptre  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  in  England,  Water- 
house  in  America,  Thourct  in  France,  Sacco  in  Italy,  and  a 
host  of  other  good  men  and  true,  pressed  forward,  and  at 
last  science,  humanity,  and  right  reason  gained  the  victory. 
Most  striking  results  quickly  followed.  The  dinitntitioii  in 
the  number  of  deaths  from  the  terrible  scourge  was  amazing. 
In  Berlin,  during  the  eight  years  following  17S3,  over  four 
thousand  children  died  of  the  smallpox;  while  during  the 


Diderot,  vol.  iii,  pp.  259  et  si^.  For  bitter  dtnuDciaiiod*  of  i»oeulatioD  hy  ihe 
English  clergy,  and  for  (he  noble  stand  againitt  them  by  Madox,  see  Baron,  Life  of 
Jtmter,  vol  i,  pp.  231,  252.  and  *o!.  ii,  pp-  3q,  40.  For  the  ^trenuous  opposition 
of  lllc  same  clergy,  see  Weld.  History  of  the  Royal  Soexcty,  vol.  i,  p.  464,  note ; 
alio,  foi  its  comical  side,  see  Nichols's  Liltrary  illustratieni,  vol,  v.  p.  800.  Foi 
the  same  matter  in  ScotlamJ,  see  Lecky's  History  of  the  Eighltenth  C^'nttry,  vol.  ii, 
p.  83.  For  New  England,  sec  Greeij,  History  of  .Medicine  in  Massathusetti,  Bos- 
Ion.  1881.  pp.  ;8  et  se^. ;  also  chnpier  x  of  the  Memorial  Hiitary  of  Boston,  hy  the 
same  aulhor  and  O.  W.  Holmes,  For  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  see  MatsaehmtUi 
liiitmica!  Collectiens,  second  scries,  vol.  vii,  p.  17,  Several  most  curious  publiea. 
lions  issued  during  Ihe  heat  of  the  inoc^lalion  controversy  have  been  kindly  placed 
in  my  hands  hy  the  librarians  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
loiicftj  Society,  among  tbem  j^t  Reply  fa  Imrtait  Mtilhtr,  by  John  Williams,  Bos- 
ton, printeii  by  J.  Franklin,  1721,  from  which  the  above  scriptural  argumenls  are 
cited.  For  the  terrible  virulence  of  the  smallpox  in  New  England  up  to  tlvc  in- 
Iroduclion  of  inoeulatioR.  see  MeMaater,  Hiitory  of  the  ftefle  of  the  Uniltd  Slates, 
Grit  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  ]0. 
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eight  years  followiag  1814,  after  vaccinmioii  lincl  been  largely 
aduptcd.  out  of  a  larger  number  of  deaths  there  were  but 
five  hundred  and  thirly-ljve  from  this  disease.  In  WUriein- 
berg,  during  the  twcnty.four  years  loUowing  1772,  one  in 
thirteen  of  all  the  children  died  of  smallpox,  while  during 
the  eleven  years  after  1822  there  died  ol  it  only  one  in  six- 
teen  hundred.  In  Copenhagen,  during  twelve  years  before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  filty-five  hundred  persona 
died  of  smallpox^and  during  the  sixteen  years  alter  its  intro- 
duction only  one  hundred  and  filty-cight  persons  died  of  it 
throughout  all  Denmark.  In  Vienna,  where  the  average 
yearly  mortality  from  this  disease  had  been  over  elglit  hun- 
dred, it  was  steadily  and  rapidly  reduced,  until  in  1803  il  had 
iallen  to  less  than  thirty;  and  in  London,  formerly  so 
afflicted  by  this  scourge,  out  of  all  her  inhabitants  there  died 
of  it  in  1S90  but  one.  As  to  the  world  at  large,  the  result  is 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  most  honoured  English  physicians 
of  our  time,  in  the  declaration  that  '"Jenner  has  saved,  is  now 
saving,  and  wilt  continue  to  save  in  all  coming  ages,  more 
lives  in  one  generation  than  were  destroyed  in  all  the  wars 
of  Napoleon." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  those  who  have  read  this 
history  thus  far  that  the  record  of  the  Church  generally  was 
far  more  honourable  in  this  struggle  than  in  many  which 
preceded  it:  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find;  the  decline 
of  theolc^y  enured  to  the  advantage  of  religion,  and  religion 
gave  powerful  aid  to  science. 

Yet  there  have  remained  some  survivals  both  in  Protest- 
antism and  in  Catholicism  which  may  be  regarded  with  cu- 
riosity. A  small  body  of  perversely  ingenious  minds  in  the 
medical  profession  in  England  have  found  a  few  ardent  allies 
among  the  less  intellectual  clergy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rolhery 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  have 
for  sundry  vague  theological  reasons  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  opposition  to  compulsory  vaccination  ;  but  it 
is  only  just  to  say  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy 
have  for  a  long  time  taken  the  better  view. 

Far  more  painful  has  been  the  recent  history  of  the  other 
great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church— a  history  developed 
where  it  might  have  been  least  expected  :  the  recent  annals 
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of  the  world  hardly  present  a  more  striking  antithesis  be- 
tween Religion  and  Theology. 

On  the  religious  side  few  things  in  the  history  ol  the 
Roman  Church  have  been  more  beautilul  than  the  conduct 
of  its  clergy  in  Canada  during  the  great  outbreak  of  ship- 
Icver  among  immigrants  at  Montreal  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Day  and  night  the-Catholic  priesthood  of 
tliat  city  ministered  fearlessly  to  those  victims  of  sanitary 
ignorance  ;  fear  of  suffering  and  death  could  not  drive  these 
ministers  from  their  work;  they  laid  down  their  lives  cheer- 
fully while  carrying  comfort  to  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant of  our  kind  :  such  was  the  record  of  their  religion.  But 
in  1885  a  record  was  made  by  their  theology.  In  that  year  the 
smallpox  broke  out  with  great  virulence  in  Montreal.  The 
Protestant  population  escaped  almost  entirely  by  vaccination; 
but  multitudes  of  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  under  some 
vagne  survival  of  the  old  orthodox  ideas,  refused  vaccination 
and  suffered  fearfully.  When  at  last  the  pEague  became  so 
serious  that  travel  and  trade  fell  off  greatly  and  quarantine 
began  to  be  established  in  neighbouring  cities,  an  effort  was 
made  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination.  The  result  was, 
that  large  numbers  of  the  Catholic  working  population  re- 
sisted and  even  threatened  bloodshed.  The  clergy  at  first 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  this  conduct;  the  Abb6  Filia- 
trault,  priest  of  St.  James's  Church,  declared  in  a  sermon 
that,  "  if  we  are  afflicted  with  smallpox,  it  is  because  we  had 
a  carnival  last  winter,  feasting  the  fiesh,  which  has  offended 
the  Lord  ;  ...  it  is  to  punish  our  pride  that  God  has  sent  us 
smallpox."  The  clerical  press  went  further:  the  dietufard 
exhorted  the  faithful  to  take  up  arms  rather  than  submit  to 
vaccination,  and  at  least  one  of  the  secular  papers  was  forced 
to  pander  to  the  same  sentiment.  The  Board  of  Health 
struggled  against  this  superstition,  and  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  imploring  them  to  recommend  vac- 
cination;  but,  though  two  or  three  complied  with  this  re- 
quest,  the  great  majority  were  cither  silent  or  openly  hos- 
tile. The  Oblate  Fathers,  whose  church  was  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  infected  district,  continued  to  denounce 
vaccination;  the  faithful  were  exhorted  to  rely  on  devo- 
tional exercises  of  various  sorts;  under  the  sanction  of  the 
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hierarchy  a  great  procession  was  ordered  with  a  solemn  ap- 
peal lo  the  Virgin,  and  the  use  of  the  rosary-  was  carefully 
specified. 

Meantime,  the  disease,  which  had  nearly  died  out  among* 
Ibc  Protestants,  raged  with  ever-increasing  virulence  among 
tiK  Catholics  ;  and,  the  truth  becoming  more  and  more  clear, 
even  to  the  most  devout,  proper  measures  were  at  last  en- 
forced and  the  plague  was  stayed,  though  not  until  there  had 
been  a  fearful  waste  of  life  among  these  simple-hearted  be- 
lievers, and  germs  of  scepticism  planted  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children  which  will  bear  fruit  for  generations  to  come.* 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  theologic  spirit  has 
allied  itself  with  the  retrograde  party  in  medical  science  is 
lound  in  the  history  of  certain  remedial  agents;  and  first 
maybe  named  cocaine.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  six- 
tcenth  century  the  value  of  coca  had  been  discovered  in 
South  America ;  the  natives  of  Peru  prized  it  highly,  and 
two  eminent  Jesuits,  Joseph  Acostaand  Antonio  Julian,  were 
converted  to  this  view.  But  the  conservative  spirit  in  the 
Church  was  too  strong ;  in  1567  the  Second  Council  of  Lima, 
consisting  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  South  America,  con. 
demncd  it,  and  two  years  later  came  a  royal  decree  declar- 
ing- that  '•  the  notions  entertained  by  the  natives  regarding  it 
arc  an  illusion  of  the  devil." 

As  a  pendant  to  this  singular  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
older  Church  came  another  committed  by  many  Protestants. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries  in  South  America  learned  from  the  natives  the 
value  of  the  so-called   Peruvian  bark  in  the  treatment  of 

*  For  the  opposition  of  ctmscicntious  men  to  vaccinfltion  in  Englnntl,  sec  Baron, 
lift  of  Jtnner,  as  above  ;  also  vol.  ii,  p.  43  ;  also  Duns's  Lift  of  Simpson,  Lon- 
don, 1873,  pp.  'J48.  249;  also  Wcrks  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpien.y^X.  u.  Fot  a  multi- 
tude of  slutbiics  showing  the  dtminulion  of  emallpox  after  ihc  introduclion  of  vac- 
rination.  sec  Russell,  p.  3S0.  For  the  striking  rcconl  in  London  fvi  1S90,  see  an 
article  in  tUe  /''t/irtiurgA  ^evit'w  ft^r  January,  rBgi.  TIic  j^cncrnl  staltrment  referred 
lo  was  made  in  a  speech  some  yeare  tiince  by  Sir  Spencer  Wt-IIs.  For  receni  »cai- 
lered  cases  of  feeble  opposition  to  vaccination  by  Protectant  ministers,  see  William 
White,  TAe  Creai  Delusion,  London.  1885, /wmm.  For  oppwiiion  of  the  Roman 
Cailkotlc  de^^  and  pvasnnliy  In  Cunuda  to  vacdnution  cJuriiig  (he  smallpox  pl.tgue 
of  1885,  see  the  Englisb,  Canadian,  and  Auicncati  newspapers,  t>ui  e&pecinlly  the 
Tory  temperate  and  accumte  cone* pon den c«  in  the  New  Ye»i  Evrning  Ptui  dur- 
ing Septemtier  and  Octol>«  of  that  year. 
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ague ;  and  in  1638.  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  Regent  of  Peru, 
having  derived  great  benefit  from  the  new  remedy,  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe.  Although  ils  alkaloid,  quinine,  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  medical  specific,  and  has 
diminished  the  death  rale  in  certain  regions  lo  an  amazing 
extent,  its  introduction  was  bitterly  opposed  by  many  con- 
servative members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  in  this 
opposition  large  numbers  of  ultra-ProIestants  joined,  out  oi 
hostility  to  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  heat  of  sectarian 
feeling  the  new  remedy  was  stigmatized  as  "an  invention  of 
the  devil";  and  so  sirong  was  this  opposition  that  it  was 
not  introduced  into  England  until  1653,  and  even  then  its 
use  was  long  held  back,  owing  mainly  to  anti-CathoHc 
feeling. 

What  the  theological  method  on  the  ultra-Protestant 
side  could  do  to  help  the  world  at  this  very  lime  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  while  this  struggle  was  going  on,  Hoffmann 
was  attempting  to  give  a  scientific  theory  of  the  action 
of  the  devil  in  causing  Job's  boils.  This  effort  at  a  guasi. 
scientific  explanation  which  should  satisf)'  the  theological 
spirit,  comical  as  it  at  first  seems,  is  really  worthy  of  serious 
notice,  because  it  must  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
that  inevitable  effort  at  compromise  which  we  see  in  the 
history  of  every  science  when  it  begins  to  appear  trium* 
phant.* 

But  I  pass  to  a  typical  conflict  in  our  days,  and  in  a 
Protestant  country.  In  1847,  James  Young  Simpson,  a 
Scotch  physician,  who  afterward  rose  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  having  advocated  the  use  of  anses- 
thetics  in  obstetrical  cases,  was  immediately  met  by  a  storm 
of  opposition.  This  hostility  flowed  from  an  ancient  and 
time-honoured  belief  in  Scotland.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1591,  Eufame  Macalyane,  a  lady  of  rank,  being  charged  with 


•  For  the  opposition  of  the  Souih  Ameticun  Church  autliorilLCS  to  the  inttoduc- 
lion  of  coca,  etc.,  see  Martindak-,  Cvca,  Caeaiw,  ami  ils  Saltj,  I^n4on,  1886,  p.  7. 
As  to  theological  and  i^eclnn^n  resistance  to  (|uinine.  see  Russell,  pp,  [i>4,  253; 
also  Eccles  ;  also  Mcryon,  History  of  Mfdidm,  London.  1861,  vol.  i,  p.  7+,  note. 
For  the  great  decrease  in  dealhi  by  fever  after  the  use  of  Peruvian  btirk  began,  «e 
statisiical  tables  given  in  Rossell,  p.  353 ;  and  for  HoSmann'G  sttempl  ai  comproati^, 
ibid.,  p.  394. 
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B seeking  the  aid  of  Agnes  Sampson  for  the  relief  of  pain  at 

■  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  two  sons,  was  burned  alive  on 
B  the  Castle  I-Iill  of  Edinburgh;  and  this  old  theological  view 

■  persisted  even  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  pulpit  after  pulpit  Simpson's  use  of  chloroform  was 
denounced  as  impious  and  contrary  to  Holy  Writ ;  texts 
were  cited  abundantly,  the  ordinary  declaration  being  that 
to  use  chloroform  was  "to  avoid  one  part  of  the  primeval 
curse  on  woman."  Simpson  wrote  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
to  defend  the  blessing  which  he  brought  iuto  use ;  but  he 
seemed  about  to  be  overcome,  when  he  seized  a  new  weapon, 
probably  the  most  absurd  by  which  a  great  cause  was  ever 

'     won  :   "  My  opponents  forget."   he  said,  "  the  twenty-first 

■  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis ;  it  is  the  record  of 

■  the  first  surgical  operation  ever  performed,  and  that  text 

■  proves  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  before  he  took  the 
rib  from  Adam's  side  for  the  creation  of  Eve,  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam."     This  was  a  stunning  blow,  but  it 

L  did  not  entirely  kill  the  opposition;  they  had  strength  left 

■  to  maintain  that  the  "  deep  sleep  of  Adam  took  place  before 

'     the  introduction  of  pain  into  the  world—in  a  state  of  inno- 
—^  cence."     But  now  a  new  champion   intervened — Thomas 
I  Chalmers:  with  a  few  pungent  arguments  from  his  pulpit 
"   he  scattered  the  enemy  forever,  and  the  greatest  battle  of 
science  against  suffering  was  won.     This  victory  was  won 
not  less  for  religion.    Wisely  did  those  who  raised  the  monu- 
ment at  Boston  to  one  of  the  discoverers  of  anesthetics  in- 
scribe upon  its  pedestal  the  words   from  our  sacred   text, 
"This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working."* 


XL  FINAL    BREAKING  AWAY  OF    THE    THEOLOGICAL    THEORY 

IN   MEDICINE. 

While  this  development  of  history  was  going  on,  the  cen- 
tral idea  on  which  the  whole  theologic  view  rested — the  idea 

•  For  the  case  of  Eiifamit  Macalyane,  sec  Dalycll,  Darker  Sufcmiti^nt  of 
SceUand.  pp.  130,  133.  For  the  contest  of  Simpson  with  Scotch  cedes ioiiti col 
mihurities,  *ec  Duna,  Uft  of  Sir  J,  Y.  Simpson,  London,  1873,  pp.  aij-aaa,  and 
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of  diseases  as  resulting  from  the  wrath  of  God  or  malice  of 
Satan — was  steadily  weakened  :  and,  out  of  the  many  things 
which  show  this,  one  may  be  selected  as  indicating  the  drift 
of  thought  among  theologians  themselves. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  emi- 
nent divines  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church 
framed  their  Book  of  Cemiium  Prayvr.  Abounding  as  it  does 
in  evidences  of  their  wisdom  and  piety,  few  things  are  more 
noteworthy  than  a  change  made  in  the  exhortation  to  the  faith- 
ful to  present  themselves  at  the  communion.  While,  in  the 
old  farm  laid  down  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  the  minister 
was  required  to  warn  his  Hock  not  "  to  kindle  God's  wrath  " 
or  "  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with  divers  diseases  and  sun- 
dry  kinds  of  death,"  from  the  American  form  all  this  and 
more  of  similar  import  in  various  services  was  left  out. 

Since  that  day  progress  in  medical  science  has  been  rapid 
indeed,  and  at  no  period  more  so  than  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  theological  view  of  disease  has  steadily  faded,  and 
the  theological  hold  upon  medical  education  has  been  almost 
entirely  relaxed.  In  three  great  fields,  especially,  discoveries 
have  been  made  which  have  done  much  to  disperse  the 
atmosphere  of  miracle.  First,  there  has  come  knowledge 
regarding  the  relation  between  imagination  and  medicine, 
which,  though  still  defective,  is  of  great  importance.  This 
relation  has  been  noted  during  the  whole  history  of  the  sci- 
ence. When  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  were  dying  of  scurvy  by  scores,  he 
sent  to  the  physicians  ""two  or  three  smalt  vials  filled  with  a 
decoction  of  camomile,  wormwood,  and  camphor,  gave  out 
that  it  was  a  very  rare  and  precious  medicine— a  medicine 
of  such  virtue  that  two  or  three  drops  snfficed  to  impregnate 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  the 
East  with  great  difficulty  and  danger."  This  statement, 
made  with  much  solemnity,  deeply  impressed  the  soldiers; 
they  took  the  medicine  eagerly,  and  great  numbers  recov- 
ered rapidly.  Again,  two  centuries  later,  young  Humphry 
Davy,  being  employed  to  apply  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  tongues  of  certain  pnticnts  at  Bristol  after  they  had 
inhaled  various  gases  as  remedies  for  disease,  and  finding 
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that  the  patients  supposed  this  application  of  the  thcrraoni- 
eter-bulb  was  the  cure,  hnally  wrought  cures  by  this  appli- 
cation alone,  without  any  use  of  the  gases  whatever.  In- 
numerable cases  of  this  sort  have  thrown  a  flotHl  of  light 
upon  such  cures  as  those  wrought  by  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  by 
the  "  metallic  tractors,"  and  by  a  multitude  of  other  agencies 
lemporarity  in  vogue,  but,  above  all,  upon  the  miraculous 
cures  which  in  past  ages  have  been  so  frequent  and  of  which 
a  few  survive. 

The  second  department  is  thai  of  hypnotism.  Within 
the  last  half-centur)'  many  scattered  indications  have  been 
collected  and  supplemented  by  thoughtful,  patient  investi- 
gators of  geniuSi  and  especially  by  Braid  in  England  and 
Charcot  in  France.  Here,  too,  great  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  province  hitherto  sacred  to  miracle,  and  in  1888 
the  cathedral  preacher,  StcigenBcrgcr,  of  Augsburg,  sounded 
an  alarm.  He  declared  his  fears  "lest  accredited  Church 
miracles  lose  their  hold  upon  the  public,"  denounced  hyp- 
notism as  a  doctrine  of  demons,  and  ended  with  the  singular 
argument  that,  inasmuch  as  hj'pnotism  is  avowedly  inca- 
pable of  explaining  all  the  wonders  of  history,  it  is  idle  to 
consider  it  at  all.  But  investigations  in  hypnotism  still  go 
on,  and  may  do  much  in  the  twentieth  century  to  carry  the 
world  yet  further  from  the  realm  of  the  miraculous. 

In  a  third  field  science  has  won  a  striking  series  of  vic- 
tories. Bacteriology,  beginning  in  the  researches  of  Leeu- 
wenhoek  in  the  seventeenth  century,  continued  by  O.  F. 
Muller  in  the  eighteenth,  and  developed  or  applied  with 
wonderful  skill  by  Ehrenberg,  Cohn,  Lister,  Pasteur,  Koch, 
Billings.  Bering,  and  their  compeers  in  the  nineteenth,  has 
explained  the  origin  and  proposed  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
various  diseases  widely  prevailing,  which  until  recently  have 
been  generally  held  to  be'*  inscrutable  providences."  Finally, 
llic  closer  study  of  psychology,  especially  in  its  relations  to 
folklore,  has  revealed  processes  involved  in  the  develop. 
ment  of  myths  and  legends:  the  phenomena  of  "expectant 
attention,"  the  tendency  to  marvel-mongering,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  "  joy  in  believing." 

In  summing  up  the  history  of  this  long  struggle  between 
science  and  theology,  two  main  facts  are  to  be  noted :  First, 
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that  in  proportion  as  the  world  approached  the  "ages  of 
faith  "  it  receded  Iroin  ascertained  truth,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  world  has  receded  from  the  "ages  of  faith"  it  has 
approached  ;iscertained  truth  ;  secondly,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  grasp  of  theology  upon  education  tightened,  medicine 
declined,  and  in  proportion  as  that  grasp  has  relaxed,  medi- 
cine has  been  developed. 

The  world  is  hardly  beyond  the  beginning  of  medical 
discoveries,  yet  they  have  already  tcikcn  from  theology  what 
was  formerly  its  strongest  province— sweeping  away  from 
this  vast  field  of  human  effort  that  belief  in  miracles  which 
(or  more  than  twenty  centuries  has  been  the  main  stumbling. 
block  in  the  path  of  medicine;  and  in  doing  this  they  have 
cleared  higher  paths  not  only  for  science,  but  for  religion.* 

*  For  Ihe  rcacue  of  medical  eduCftlidn  from  ihe  control  of  theology,  especially 
in  France,  sec  RjimbaiKi,  la  Ci^nlisattBn  Contemporaine  en  /'ranee,  pp.  682,  6S3. 
For  miniculoiis  cures  wrought  hy  imagination,  see  Tuke,  Infiuence  cf  Miuden 
Body,  vol.  iU  For  Ihe  opi;osition  10  scientiGi;  study  of  hvpnotism,  see  l/yftiotismta 
imd  iVundfr.-eiH  Vcrtfog,  mil  If'eiteruri^en,  toh  Max  Steigcnhcrger,  Dorapre- 
digcr,  Augibvirg.  1888,  reviewed  in  SHenti;  February  15,  lBB<),  p.  127.  For  a 
recent  statement  regardirig  llie  development  of  studies  in  hypnotism,  see  Li^eois, 
I>^  h  Suggeslipn  't  du  SamtiamiuHsme  dans  leurs  rapportt  attt  la  JurtsprudeHtt, 
Pitn^,  iSSg,  chap.  ii.  As  lo  joy  in  believing  and  cxpggerariiig  niarkcls,  see  i]i  the 
London  Grapkii  for  January  2,  iSgS,  nn  account  of  Hindu  jugglers  by  "'  Professor" 
HofRiaiin,  hirascir  ftn  expert  conjurer.  He  show*  thai  the  Hindu  performances 
have  been  grO»)Sily  and  persislently  exaggerated  in  ihe  accounts  of  travellers  ;  that 
Ihcy  ore  easily  seen  thmugh,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  ju^lers'  Iricks  seen  every 
day  in  European  capitals.  The  eminent  Prof.  De  Gubematis,  who  also  had  wil- 
nc£«cd  the  Hinilu  performances,  assured  llie  present  writer  that  thcciirtent  accounts 
of  them  were  monstrously  eicaggetatcd.  As  to  Ihe  miraoiiou*  in  general,  the  (iinioas 
j^wavof  Hume  lioldB  a  most  iriportaiil  [-lUcir  in  ihe  older  litpralinc  nf  iho  subject; 
but.  for  perhaps  the  most  remarVable  of  all  discussions  of  it,  see  Cooyets  Middle- 
tOB.  D.  D..  A  Free  /ngufry  info  the  .Ifiraeuious  Paien  wfiirk  tire  iupposed  to  hnvt 
minsled  in  tht  Christian  Churek,  London,  1749.  For  probably  the  most  judicially 
fair  diseiissioti,  see  Lecky.  I/istmy  ef  Eurvpeau  Morals,  vol.  i.  chap,  iii ;  idso  his 
RatitrnaJism  in  Eunpe,  vol.  i,  chaps,  i  and  ii ;  and  for  perhaps  the  boldest  sod 
moit  suggestive  of  recent  statements,  see  Max  Muller,  Fhysieai  Religiitn,  being  the 
Ctflord  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  189a,  London,  i8qi,  lecture 
xiv.  See  also,  for  very  cogent  statement,  and  argunicnts,  Matthew  Arnold's  Litti-a- 
ture  Qnd  Do^nia,  especially  chap,  v,  and,  for  a  recent  utterance  of  great  clearness 
Bad  force,  Piof  Oslei-'s  Address  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  V'^i'^'ersity,  given  id  Sti» 
tmu  for  Maich  37,  1B9T. 
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1.   THE  THEOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  EPIDEMICS  AXD  SANITATION. 

A  VERY  striking  feature  in  recorded  history  has  been  the 
recurrence  of  great  pestilences.  Various  indications  in  an. 
dent  times  show  their  frequency,  while  the  famous  descrip- 
tion o(  the  plague  of  Athens  given  by  Thucydides.  and  the 
discussion  of  it  by  Lucrettu?,  exemplify  their  severity.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  raged  from  time  to  time  throughout 
Europe:  such  plagues  as  the  Black  Death  and  the  sweating 
sickness  swept  off  vast  multitudes,  the  best  authorities  esti- 
mating that  of  the  former,  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  more  than  half  the  population  of  England  died,  and 
that  twenty-five  millions  of  people  perished  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1552  swty-seven  thousand  patients  died  of 
the  plague'at  Pans  alone,  and  in  1580  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  great  plague  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu. 
rope  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  also  fearful,  and  that 
which  swept  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  invasions  by  the  cholera  at 
various  times  during  the  nineteenth,  while  less  terrible  than 
those  of  former  years,  have  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  im- 
aginations of  men. 

From  the  earliest  records  we  find  such  pestilences  at- 
tributed to  the  wrath  or  malice  of  unseen  powers.  This 
had  been  the  prevailing  view  even  in  the  most  cultured 
ages  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity:  in  Greece  and 
Rome  especially,  plagues  of  various  sorts  were  attributed  to 
the  wrath  of  the  gods;  in  Judea,  the  scriptural  records  of 
various  plagues  sent  upon  the  enrth  by  the  Divine  fiat  as  a 
punishment  for  sin  show  the  continuance  of  this  mode  of 
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thought.  Among  many  examples  and  intimations  of  this  in 
our  sacred  literature,  we  have  the  epidumic  which  carried 
ofl  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  which  was  only  stayed  by  the  prayers  and  offerings 
o£  Aaroti,  the  high  priest ;  the  destruction  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  in  the  pestilence  by  which  King  David  was  pun- 
ished for  the  numbering  of  Israel,  and  which  was  only  stopped 
when  the  wrath  of  Jahveh  was  averted  by  burnl-offcrings ; 
the  plague  threatened  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  that 
deHneated  in  the  Apocalypse.  From  these  sources  this  cur- 
rent of  ideas  was  poured  into  the  early  Christian  Church, 
and  hence  it  has  been  that  during  nearly  twenty  centuries 
since  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  down  to  a  period  within 
living  memory,  at  the  appearance  of  any  pestilence  the 
Church  authorities,  instead  of  devising  sanitary  measures, 
have  very  generally  preached  the  necessity  of  immediate 
atonement  for  offences  against  the  Almighty. 

This  view  ol  the  early  Church  was  enriched  greatly  by  a 
new  development  of  theological  thought  regarding  the  pow- 
ers of  Satan  and  evil  angels,  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that 
the  gods  of  antiquity  were  devils  being  cited  as  its  sufEcieut 
warrant.* 

Moreover,  comets,  falling  stars,  and  earthquakes  were 
thought,  upon  scriptural  authority,  to  be  "signs  and  won- 
ders "—evidences  of  the  Divine  wrath,  heralds  of  fearful  vis- 
itations; and  this  belief,  acting  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of 
millions,  did  much  to  create  a  panic-terror  sure  to  increase 
epidemic  disease  wherever  it  broke  forth. 


•  For  pligue  during  the  Pdoponocsi&n  war,  see  Thucydides,  vol.  ii,  pp.  47«SS, 
and  vol.  iii,  p.  8?.  For  a  general  ^latemctit  regardiiiE  this  ajiH  other  plagues  in  an. 
dent  times,  saz  Lucreliu?,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1090  et  leq.  ;  and  for  a  translation,  see  vol.  J, 
p.  179,  in  Munro's  edition  of  tSB6.  For  early  views  of  sanitary  science  in  Greece 
nnd  Rome,  see  For^tcr's  fnguify.  in  TAi  PtimphkUtr,  vol.  ssiv.  p.  404.  Fof  the 
Gytck  view  of  the  interference  of  the  goda  in  'disease,  especially  in  pestilence,  sec 
Grote's  Ifutary  of  Greaf,  vol.  i,  pp.  251,  485.  and  vol.  vi,  p,  313  :  see  ako  Hero- 
dotus, HI),  iii,  c.  xxjiiii,  and  elsewhere.  Fot  the  Hebrew  view  of  the  some  interfer- 
ence by  the  Almighty,  iee  especially  Numhcr^  xi,  4-34 ;  also  xvi.  41) ;  1  Snmiiel 
xxiv;  Bko  fsalm  cvi,  29;  also  the  well-known  tesis  in  Zechariah  and  Revelation. 
For  St.  Paul's  declaraiJon  that  the  goih  of  the  heathen  arc  devils,  see  t  Cor,  >,  20. 
As  to  the  earlier  origin  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  see  Haeser,'Z.r:A>*ffcA  der  Cfsehiehu 
der  Medkin  and der  tpidimisehin  Krankktiten,  Jena,  tSjs-'Sa,  vol  itt,  ppL  i^etttf> 


I  The  main  cause  of  this  immense  sacrifice  of  life  is  now 
known  to  have  been  the  want  of  hygienic  precaution,  both 
in  the  Eastern  centres,  where  various  plagues  were  devel- 
oped, and  in  the  European  towns  through  which  they  spread. 
And  here  certain  theological  reasonings  came  in  to  resist  the 
evolution  of  a  proper  sanitary  theory.  Out  of  the  Orient 
had  been  poured  into  the  thinking  of  western  Europe  the 
theological  idea  that  the  abasement  of  man  adds  to  the  glory 
of  Gotl ;  that  indignity  to  the  body  may  secure  salvation  to 
the  soul ;  hence,  that  cleanliness  betokens  pride  and  filthi- 
ness  humility.  Living  in  filth  wa.s  re^jarded  by  great  num- 
bers of  holy  men,  who  set  an  example  to  the  Church  and  to 
_  society,  as  an  evidence  of  sanctity.  St.  Jerome  and  the  Bre. 
I  viary  of  the  Roman  Church  dwell  with  unction  on  the  fact 
that  St.  Hilarion  lived  his  whole  life  long  in  utter  physical 
uncleanliness ;  St.  Athanasius  glorifies  St.  Anthony  because 
he  had  never  washed  his  feet;  St.  Abraham's  most  striking 
evidence  of  holiness  was  that  for  fifty  years  he  washed  nei- 
ther his  hands  nor  his  feet;  SL  Syivia  never  washed  any 
part  of  her  body  save  her  fingers;  St.  Euphraxia  belonged 
to  a  convent  in  which  the  nuns  religiously  abstained  from 
^  bathing:  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  was  eminent  for  filthincss;  St. 
H  Simon  Stylites  was  in  this  respect  unspeakable — the  least 
~  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  lived  in  ordure  and  stench  intol- 
erable to  his  visitors.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  dwell  with 
complacency  on  the  statement  that,  when  sundry  Eastern 
monks  showed  a  disposition  to  wash  themselves,  the  Al- 
mighty manifested  his  displeasure  by  drying  up  a  neigh- 
bouring stream  until  the  bath  which  it  had  supplied  was 
destroyed. 

The  religious  world  was  far  indeed  from  the  inspired  ut- 
,     tcrance  attributed  to  John  Wesley,  that  "  cleanliness  is  near 
K  akin  to  godliness."     For  century  after  century  the  idea  pre- 
p  vailed  that  filthincss  was  akin  to  holiness;  and,  while  wc  may 
well  believe  that  (he  devotion  of  the  clergy  to  the  sick  was 
one  cause  why.  during  the  greater  plagues,  they  lost  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  numbers,  we  can  not  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  want  of  cleanliness  had  much  to  do  with   it. 
In  France,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  Guy  de  Chauliac, 
the  great  physician  of  his  time,  noted  particularly  that  cer- 
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tain  Carmelite  monks  suffered  especially  from  pestilence,  and 
that  they  ^ve^e  especially  ftlth)'.  During  the  Black  Death 
no  less  than  nine  hundred  Carthusian  monks  fell  victims  in 
one  group  o(  buildings. 

Naturally,  such  an  example  set  by  the  venerated  leaders 
of  thought  exercised  great  influence  throughout  society*,  and 
all  the  more  because  it  justified  the  carelessness  and  sloth  to 
which  ordinary  humanity  is  prone.  In  the  principal  towns 
ol  Europe^  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  down  to  a 
recent  period,  the  most  ordinary  sanitary  precautions  were 
neglected,  and  pestilences  continued  to  be  attributed  to  the 
wrath  of  God  or  the  malice  of  Satan.  As  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  this  belief  in 
the  Church  toward  the  end  ol  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  In  590,  when  he  was  elected  Pope,  the  city 
of  Rome  was  suHcring  from  a  dreadful  pestilence:  the  peo- 
ple were  dying  by  thousands;  out  of  one  procession  implor- 
ing the  mercy  of  Heaven  no  less  than  eighty  persons  died 
within  an  hour;  what  the  heathen  in  an  earlier  epoch  had 
attributed  to  Apollo  was  now  attributed  to  Jehovah,  and 
chroniclers  tell  us  that  fiery  darts  were  seen  flung  from 
heaven  into  the  devoted  city.  But  finally,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  horror,  Gregory,  at  the  head  of  a  penitential  procession, 
saw  hovering  over  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  the  figure  of 
the  archangel  Michael,  who  was  just  sheathing  a  flaming 
sword,  while  three  angels  were  heard  chanting  the  Regina 
Coeli.  The  legend  continues  that  the  Pope  immediately  broke 
forth  into  hallelujahs  for  this  sign  that  the  plague  was  stayed, 
and,  as  it  shortly  afterward  became  less  severe,  a  chapel  was 
built  at  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum  and  dedicated  to  St, 
Michael;  still  later,  above  the  whole  was  erected  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  archangel  sheathing  his  sword,  which  still 
stands  to  perpetuate  the  legend.  Thus  the  greatest  ol 
Rome's  ancient  funeral  monuments  was  made  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  medieval  belief;  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
became  the  castle  of  St.  Angela.  A  legend  like  this,  claim- 
ing to  date  from  the  greatest  of  the  early  popes,  and  vouched 
for  by  such  an  imposing  monument,  had  undoubtedly  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  dominant  theology  throughout  Eu- 
rope,   which    was    constantly   developing   a  great   body   ol 
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thoughi  regarding  the  agencies  by  which  ihc  Divine  wrath 
might  be  averted. 

First  among  these  agencies,  naturally,  were  evidences 
of  devotion,  especially  gifts  of  land,  money,  or  privileges  to 
churches,  monasteries, and  shrines — the  seats  o(  fetiches  which 
it  was  supposed  had  wrought  cures  or  might  work  ihetn. 
The  whole  evolution  of  modern  history,  not  only  ecclcsias- 
tical  but  civil,  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  wealth  trans- 
ferred to  the  clergy  at  such  periods.  It  was  noted  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  after  the  great  plague,  the  Black 
Death,  had  passed,  an  immensety  increased  proportion  of  the 
landed  and  personal  property  of  every  European  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Well  did  a  great  ecclesiastic 
remark  that  "  pestilences  arc  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of 
God."  * 

Other  modes  of  propitiating  the  higher  powers  were  pen- 
itential processions,  the  parading  of  images  of  the  Virgin  or 
01  saints  through  plague.stricken  towns,  and  fetiches  innu- 
merable. Very  noted  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries were  the  processions  of  the  flagellants,  trooping  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  scourging  their  naked  bodies,  shriek- 
ing the  penitential  psalms,  and  often  running  from  wild  ex- 
cesses of  devotion  to  the  maddest  orgies. 

Sometimes,  too,  plagues  were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of 
lesser  heavenly  powers.  Just  as,  in  former  times,  the  furv  of 
"far-darting  Apollo"  was  felt  when  his  name  was  not  re- 

*  For  iriumphiat  mention  of  St.  Hilarioii's  filth,  see  the  Homan  Sreviarv  fot 
October  aist ;  and  Tor  dctnik,  sec  S.  HieronyniuB,  Vita  S.  ffiiannnii  Ertmil^,  in 
Mignc,  Ptitmlfgia,  vol.  xxUL  Fur  .'Vlhanasiiis's  reference  to  St.  Anlhuny's  filth,  see 
works  of  St.  Alhanasius  in  The  XUtne  and  Pest-Nieem  I-'athert,  second  series,  vol. 
i'.  p.  909-  For  the  fillWncw  of  the  oihcr  saints  nimH,  sec  citations  from  ihc 
Livtf  9/  the  Saintf.'w.  IjtzVy'i  Ift'itery  v/  Etirofean  Afamtt,  imX.  ii.pp.ii;,  (jS. 
For  Guy  de  ChauHac's  obwrvalion  on  lh«  fHihiDcss  of  Carmelite  mocks  and  Iheir 
treol  lo«M  hy  i.e*tilence,  see  Meryon,  History  ef  Medieind,  vol.  i.  p.  957.  For  lie 
monalii/  among  ihe  Carthusian  monkit  In  lime  of  plague,  see  Mrs.  Lccky's  very 
■Uereiling  Visit  to  tkf  Grand  Charlreust,  in  T^e  Kinttemth  Century  i<n  Mnrch, 
'igi.  For  the  plague  ai  Rome  in  590.  ihi:  Icgcnri  rcpinling  iht  iicry  Hnrtv  men. 
lioned  by  Pope  Greaoty  hliiiielf,  and  tliat  of  ihc  castle  of  St.  Angela,  Nte  Oregoro- 
•>«»,  Cesthiehtf  der  Stadf  ffom  m  Mitl(tair!r,  vol.  ii,  pp.  26-35  ;  a'^o  Story,  Caitk 
*f  St.  Aftgrlv,  etc..  chap,  ii-  For  the  remark  that  "  pestilences  arc  the  han-cst  of 
ifce  aiiai:>lcn  of  God,"  ««c  reference  lo  Cliarlevoix,  Iti  Souihey,  Ifittory  of  Brati!  1 

L    "ri.  Ii,  p.  254,  cited  to  Buckle,  vol-  i,  p.  130,  note.  jj 
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spectfully  treated  by  mortals,  so,  in  t63o,  the  Church  authori- 
ties at  Rome  discovered  iliat  the  plague  llieii  raging  resulted 
from  the  anger  of  St.  Sebastian  because  no  monument  had 
been  erected  to  him.  Sucli  a  monument  was  therefore  placed 
iu  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  the  plague  ceased. 

So  much  for  the  endeavour  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the 
heavenly  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  theolog-ical  reasoning 
no  less  subtle  was  used  in  thwarting-  the  malice  of  Satan. 
This  idea,  too,  came  from  far.  In  the  sacred  books  of  fndia 
arid  Persia,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  we  find  the  same  theory 
of  disease,  leading  to  similar  means  of  cure.  Perhaps  the 
most  astounding  among  Christian  survivals  of  this  theory 
and  its  resultant  practices  was  seen  during  the  plague  at 
Rome  in  1522.  In  that  year,  at  that  centre  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, certain  people,  having  reasoned  upon  the  matter, 
came  to  the  c(»nclusion  that  this  great  scourge  was  the  result 
of  Satanic  malice  ;  and,  in  view  of  St.  Paul's  declaration  that 
the  ancient  gods  were  devils,  and  of  the  theory  that  the  an- 
cient gods  of  Rome  were  the  devils  who  had  the  most  reason 
to  punish  that  city  for  their  dethronement,  and  that  the  great 
amphitheatre  was  the  chosen  haunt  of  these  demon  gods,  an 
ox  decorated  with  garlands,  after  the  ancient  heathen  man- 
ner,  was  taken  in  procession  to  the  Colosseum  and  solemnly 
sacrificed.  Even  this  proved  vain,  and  the  Church  authori- 
ties then  ordered  expiatory  processions  and  ceremonies  to 
propitiate  the  Almighty,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  who 
had  been  offended  by  this  temporary  effort  to  bribe  their 
enemies. 

But  this  sort  of  theological  reasoning  developed  an  idea 
far  more  disastrous,  and  this  was  that  Satan,  in  causing 
pestilences,  used  as  his  emissaries  especially  Jews  and 
witches.  The  proof  of  this  belief  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  escaped  with  a  less  percentage 
of  disease  than  did  the  Christians  in  the  great  plague  periods. 
This  was  doubtless  due  in  some  measure  to  their  remarkable 
sanitary  system,  which  had  probably  originated  thousands  of 
years  before  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  handed  down  through 
Jewish  lawgivers  and  statesmen.  Certainly  they  observed 
more  careful  sanitary  rules  and  more  constant  abstinence 
from  dangerous  foods  than  was  usual  among  Christians;  but 
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the  public  at  \arge  could  not  understand  so  simple  a  cause, 
and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  their  immunity  resulted 
from  protection  by  Satan,  and  that  this  protection  was  repaid 
and  the  pestilence  caused  by  their  wholesale  poisoning  of 
Christians.  As  a  result  o(  this  mode  of  thought,  attempts 
were  made  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  propitiate  the  Almighty, 
to  thwart  Satan,  and  lo  stop  the  plague  by  torturing  and 
murdering  the  Jews.  Throughout  Europe  during  great  pes- 
tilences we  hear  of  extensive  burnings  of  this  devoted  people. 
In  Bavaria,  al  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  it  is  computed 
that  twelve  thousand  Jews  thus  perished  :  in  the  small  town 
ol  Erfurt  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  three  thousand; 
in  Strasburg,  the  Rue  Bruise  remains  as  a  monument  to  the 
two  thousand  Jews  burned  there  for  poisoning  the  wells  and 
causing  the  plague  of  1348;  at  the  royal  castle  of  Chinon, 
near  Tours,  an  immense  trench  was  dug,  filled  with  blazing 
wood,  and  in  a  single  day  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were 
burned.  Everywhere  in  continental  Europe  this  mad  perse- 
cution went  on;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  one  great 
churchman,  Pope  Clement  VI,  stood  against  this  popular 
unreason,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear 
on  the  maddened  populace,  exercised  it  in  favour  of  mercy 
(0  these  supposed  enemies  of  the  Almighty* 

*  For  a^n  caHj'  conception  In  India  at  the  Divinity  acting  throtigh  medicine,  see 
TA*  BAagavadgttH,  translated  by  Telang,  p.  82,  in  Max  MQUor'B  SatreJ  Bcvki  cf 
ttu  &ait.  For  iJie  uecesiity  of  religious  means  of  securing  knowledjje  of  medicine, 
see  the  Anugtta,  IransUled  liy  Telang,  in  Mas  Miiiler'i  Satrgd Boeki  c/  t/ie  East, 
p.  388,  Fot  ancient  Persian  idea*  of  Mckne^  as  sent  by  the  spirit  of  tvil  jtnJ  to  be 
cured  by  si>ells,  but  not  excluding  medicine  .ind  suTi^ery,  and  fur  sjclcnca^  generally 
U  caused  by  the  evil  principle  in  demons,  see  the  Ztnd-Avetta,  Daniititcier^i  trans 
btk>n,  introduction  jfl£Tj«Vi,  but  eitpedally  p.  iidii.  For  diseaaos  wrought  by  witch- 
craft, sec  the  same,  pp.  230,  2()3,  On  the  preference  of  spells  in  healing  over 
ine<licine  and  surgery,  see  Zfnd-Avtsla,  vol.  i,  pp.  85,  SO.  For  healing  by  magic  in 
ancient  Greece,  see,  e.  g.,  the  cute  of  Uly^es  in  the  Odyssey,  "They  stopped  the 
black  l>lood  by  »  spell"  (Odyssey,  xix.  457).  For  medicine  in  Egypt  as  partly 
priestly  «ni(  partly  in  (lie  hand^  of  physicians,  sec  Rawlin^on's  /Irredctiis,  vol.  li.  p. 
136.  note.  For  ideas  of  curing  of  diseases  by  expulsion  of  demons  siill  surviving 
among  various  tribes  and  nations  of  Asia,  see  J.  O,  Fnwer,  Thr  GMfn  Batisk  :  a 
Study  of  Ci>mftfalive  XfUgitm,  Loudon,  i3qo.  pp.  184-192.  For  the  Flngcllanls 
Rod  their  processions  at  the  lime  of  (he  Black  Death,  sec  \,sa.  History  of  ihe  Inqwx- 
tUion,  New  Vork,  i839.  vol,  ii,  pp.  381  tt  se^.  For  the  persecution  at  th«  Jewi  in 
lime  of  pestilence,  sec  ibid,,  p,  379  and  following,  with  authotitici  ill  the  notes. 
For  the  expuUion  of  the  •Jews  from  I'adun,  see  the  Acta  S-in<liirum,  September, 
ton.  vii,  p.  693. 
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Yet,  as  late  as  152;^,  the  people  of  Pavia,  being  threatened 
with  plague,  appealed  to  St.  Bemardiiio  of  Fcltro,  who  dur- 
ing his  life  had  been  a  tierce  enemy  of  the  jews,  and  Ihey 
passed  a  decree  promising  that  if  the  saint_would  avert  the 
pestilence  tliey  would  expel  the  Jews  from  the  city.  The 
saint  apparently  accepted  the  bargain,  and  in  due  time  the 
Jews  were  expelled. 

As  to  witches,  the  reasons  for  believing  them  the  cause 
of  pestilence  also  came  from  (ar.  This  belief,  too,  had  been 
poured  mainly  from  Oriental  sources  into  our  sacred  books 
and  thence  into  the  early  Church,  and  was  strengthened  by 
a  wljole  line  of  Church  auLhoriLies,  fathers,  doctors,  and 
saints;  but,  above  all,  by  the  great  bull,  Sumtms  DcsicU- 
ranUs,  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  VllI,  in  1484.  This  utter- 
ance from  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  infallibly  committed  the 
Church  to  the  idea  that  witches  are  a  great  cause  of  disease, 
storms,  and  various  ills  which  afflict  humanity ;  and  the 
Scripture  on  which  the  action  recommended  against  witches 
in  this  papal  bull,  as  well  as  in  so  many  sermons  and  treatises 
(or  centuries  afterward,  was  based,  was  the  famous  text, 
"  Thou  shatt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  This  idea  persisted 
long,  and  the  evolution  of  it  is  among  the  most  fearful  things 
in  human  history.* 


•  On  tbe  pJagues  generally,  see  Heckcr.  fi.f-idfmici  ef  tA^  Middk  Agxs.fassim', 
but  Kpccifllly  Hacser,  as  above,  HI,  llan<),  pp,  i-aoa  ;  also Spretigcl,  Baas.  Isensee, 
ei  aL  For  brief  statement  showing  ihe  cnormoiia  loss  of  life  in  these  plagues,  see 
Lilirrf,  Midtdiu  et  MMecins.  Pari*,  1B75,  pp,  3  it  leq.  Vox  a  summary  of  the  clTccts 
of  llie  black  plagiie  thiougliout  England,  see  Creen's  Sk,irt  History  0/  the  EngHik 
People,  gtap.  w.  For  the  moitalitj-  in  the  I'.iris  hospitals,  see  liesmarcs,  SuppHcti, 
PrisDHs  */  Grafts  en  France.  I'aris,  tSG6.  Foi  striking  descriptions  of  plague- 
slricken  cities,  see  the  wd!-known  passages  in  Thucydide?,  Uocceccio,  De  Foe,  and, 
above  all.  Mnnjoni's  Promessi  Span.  For  examples  ofaverling  the  plagues  by  pro. 
cessions,  sec  Leopold  Delislc,  iLtudts  s»r  ia  Cciii/ilien  dt  la  Chiisf  AgricoU,  etc.,  en 
Nvrmnndie  au  Afiyen  ^^c,  p.  630 ;  also  Fort,  chap.  Kxiii.  For  the  anger  of  St. 
Sebastian  as  n  cause  of  the  plague  at  Rome,  and  its  cessation  when  a  monument 
had  been  erected  to  him,  see  f  aitlus  Diaconus.  cited  in  Grcgorovius,  vq\.  ii,  p.  165. 
For  the  sacrifiire  of  an  ox  in  the  Colosseum  lo  the  ancient  gods  as  a  means  of  «vcit» 
ing  the  plague  of  1533,  at  Rome,  see  Gregorovitts,  vol.  viii,  p.  3qO.  As  to  inaM*i> 
cres  of  the  Jews  in  order  Lo  avert  llic  wralh  of  IJod  in  pestilence,  »ec  VEcel*  rt 
la  Sdenct,  Paris,  iSSj,  p.  178;  aUo  Hecktr,  and  especially  Hocniger,  Gang  uml 
Vertrtitung  dct  Sc/twar^en  Tai/e*  in  Deulsckhmii,  Berlin,  1880.  For  a  long  list  of 
towns  in  which  bumingi  of  Jews  Loot  place  for  this  imaginary  cauK,  sec  pp.  7~II, 
As  to  absolute  want  of  sanitary  precautious,  sec  Hecker,  p,  292.     As  to  cgndcmno- 
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In  Germany  its  development  was  especially  terrible. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth,  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics  vied  with  each  other  in  detecting  witches  guilty 
of  producing  sickness  or  bad  weather;  women  were  sent  to 
torture  and  death  by  thousands,  and  with  them,  from  time 
to  time,  men  and  children.  On  the  Catholic  side  sufficient 
warrant  for  Ihis  work  was  found  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII,  and  the  bishops'  palaces  of  south  Germany  be- 
came shambles.^lhe  lordly  prelates  of  Salzburg,  WUrzburg, 
and  Bamberg  taking  the  lead  in  this  butchery. 

In  north  Germany  Protestantism  was  just  as  conscien- 
tiously cruel.  It  based  its  theory  and  practice  toward 
witches  directly  upon  the  Bible,  and  above  all  on  the  great 
text  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  myriads  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children.  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live."  Naturally  the  Protestant  authorities  strove  to  show 
that  Protestantism  was  no  less  orthodox  in  this  respect  than 
Catholicism  ;  and  such  theological  jurists  as  Carpzov,  Dam- 
houdcr,  and  Calov  did  their  work  thoroughly.  An  eminent 
authority  on  this  subject  estimates  the  number  of  victims 
thus  sacrificed  during  that  century  in  Germany  alone  at  over 
a  hundred  thousand. 

Among  the  methods  of  this  witch  activity  especially  cred- 
ited in  central  and  southern  Europe  was  the  anointing  of 
city  walls  and  pavements  with  a  diabolical  unguent  causing 
pestilence.  In  1530  Michael  Caddo  was  executed  with  fear- 
ful tortures  for  thus  besmearing  the  pavements  of  Geneva. 
But  far  more  dreadful  was  the  torturing  to  death  of  a  large 
body  of  people  at  Milan,  in  the  following  century,  for  pro- 
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tion  bjf  strong  rcli^otusu  of  medical  means  in  the  plague,  see  Fort,  p,  130.  For  a 
dotaitctJ  accownl  of  ihc  action  of  Popes  Eugene  IV,  Innocent  Viri,  arid  olher  popes. 
acainat  wilchcrafi,  ascribing  to  it  storms  and  diseases  nnd  for  the  bull  Suntmis  De~ 
tidtfuntti,  tec  ihe  chapters  on  Meucrsljciy  and  Magie  in  this  series.  The  text  of 
tbe  bull  is  given  in  the  MalUus  MaU^carum,  in  Binsfeld,  and  in  Roskoff;  GahUhtf 
iu  Ten/th,  I.dpitig.  1869.  vol.  i,  pp.  322-225.  ""(J  ■»  gond  summary  and  andtyMS  of 
ll  in  Soldan,  Gtitkiehte  der  flfxmprgtfsst.  For  a  conchc  and  admirable  statement 
of  the  conlenls  anil  efTccts  of  the  byll,  sec  l.ca.  History  of  tht  [isquiution.,  vol.  i»i, 
p[>.  40  It  try. ;  and  for  the  best  staicracn!  known  to  me  of  ihe  ^ererol  smbject,  Prof. 
Ccocge  L.  Burr'*  paper  on  Tht  Litcnitun  sj  WitcAei-a/t,  read  before  the  American 
HiAtorieal  As«ocialion  at  Washington,  iS^a 
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ducing  the  plague  by  anointing  the  walls;  and  a  little  later 
similar  punishments  for  the  same  crime  were  administered 
in  ToLilouse  and  other  cities.  The  case  in  Milan  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  showing  the  ideas  on  sanitary  science 
of  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  city  was  then  under  the  control  of  Spain  ; 
and,  its  authorities  having  received  notice  from  the  Span- 
ish Government  that  certain  persons  suspected  of  witch- 
cralt  had  recently  left  Madrid,  and  had  perhaps  gone  to 
Miian  to  anoint  the  walls,  this  communication  was  dwelt 
upon  in  the  pidpits  as  another  evidence  of  that  Satanic  malice 
which  the  Church  alone  had  the  means  of  resisting,  and  the 
people  were  thus  excited  and  put  upon  the  alert.  One  morit  i 
ing,  in  the  year  1630,  an  old  woman,  looking  out  of  her  wii>.  I 
dow,  saw  a  man  walking  along  the  street  and  wiping  his 
fingers  upon  the  walls  ;  she  immediately  called  the  attention 
of  another  old  woman,  and  they  agreed  that  this  man  must 
be  one  of  the  diabolical  anointers.  It  was  perfectly  evident 
to  a  person  under  ordinary  conditions  that  this  unfortunate 
man  was  simply  trying  to  remove  from  his  fingers  the  ink 
ithered  while  writing  from  the  ink-horn  which  he  carried 
his  girdle;  but  this  explanation  was  too  simple  to  satisfy 
those  who  first  observed  him  or  those  who  afterward  tried 
him :  a  mob  was  raised  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Be- 
ing tortured,  he  at  first  did  not  know  what  to  confess :  but, 
on  inquiring  from  the  jailer  and  others,  he  learned  what  the 
charge  was,  and,  on  being  again  subjected  to  torture  utterly 
beyond  endurance,  he  confessed  everything  which  was  sug- 
gested to  him  ;  and,  on  being  tortured  again  and  again  to 
give  the  names  of  his  accompHces,  he  accused,  at  hazard,  the 
first  people  in  the  city  whom  he  thought  of.  These,  being 
arrested  and  tortured  beyond  endurance,  confessed  and  im- 
plicated a  still  greater  number,  until  members  of  the  fore- 
most families  were  included  in  the  charge.  Again  and  again 
all  these  unfortunates  were  tortured  beyond  endurance. 
Under  paganism,  the  rule  regarding  torture  had  been  that  it 
should  not  be  carried  beyond  human  endurance;  and  we 
therefore  find  Cicero  ridiculing  it  as  a  means  of  detecting 
crime,  because  a  stalwart  criminal  of  strong  nerves  might 
resist  it  and  go  free,  while  a  physically  delicate  man,  though 
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r innocent,  would  be  forced  to  confess.  Hence  it  was  that 
under  paganism  a  limit  was  imposed  to  the  torture  which 
could  be  administered;  but.  when  Christianity  had  become 
predominant  throughout  Europe,  torture  was  developed  with 
a  cruelty  never  before  known.     There  had  been  evolved  a 

I  doctrine  of  "  excepted  cases  " — these  "  excepted  cases  "  being 
especially  heresy  and  witchcraft;  for  by  a  very  simple  and 
logical  process  of  theological  reasoning  it  was  held  that 
Satan  would  give  supernatural  strength  to  his  special  devo- 
tees— that  is,  to  heretics  and  witches — and  therefore  that,  in 
dealing  with  them,  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  torture. 
The  result  was  in  this  particular  case,  as  in  tens  of  thousands 
besides,  that  the  accused  confessed  everything  which  could 
be  suggested  to  them,  and  often  in  the  delirium  of  their 
agony  confessed  far  more  than  all  that  the  zeal  of  the  prose- 
cutors could  suggest.  Finally,  a  great  number  of  worthy 
I     people  were  sentenced  to  the  most  cruel  death  which  could 

I  be  invented.  The  records  of  their  trials  and  deaths  are 
frightful.  The  treatise  which  in  recent  years  has  first 
brought  to  light  in  connected  form  an  authentic  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  which  gives  at  the  end  en- 
gravings of  the  accused  subjected  to  horrible  tortures  on 
their  way  to  the  stake  and  at  the  place  of  execution  itself,  is 
one  of  the  most  fearful  monuments  of  theological  reasoning 
-    and  human  folly. 

■         To  cap  the  climax,  after  a  poor  apothecary  had  been  tor- 
tured into  a  confession  that  he  had  made  the   magic  oint-, 
H    mcnt,  and  when  he  had  been  put  to  death  with  the  most 
P  exquisite  refinements  of  torture,  his  family  were  obliged  to 
take  another  name,  and  were  driven  out  from  the  city;  his 

^  house  was  torn  down,  and  on  its  sile  was  erected  "  The  Col- 
umn  of  Infamy,"  which  remained  on  this  spot  until,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  party  of  young  radi- 
cals,  probably  influenced  by  the  reading  of  Beccaria,  sallied 
forth  one  night  and  leveled  this  pious  monument  to  the 
ground. 

Herein  was  seen  the  culmination  and  decline  of  the  bull 
SNmmis  Desidcrantes.  It  had  been  issued  by  him  whom  a 
majority  of  the  Christian  world  believes  to  be  infallible 
ia  his  teachings  to  the  Church  as  regards  faith  and  morals ; 
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yet  here  was  a  deliberate  utterance  in  a  matter  of  faith  and 
morals  which  even  children  now  know  to  be  utterly  untrue. 
Though  Beccaria's  book  on  Crimes  aitd  Punishments,  with  its 
declarations  against  torture,  was  placed  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities upon  the  Index,  and  though  the  faithful  throughout 
the  Christian  world  were  forbidden  to  rend  it,  even  this 
could  not  prevent  the  victory  of  truth  over  this  infallible 
utterance  of  Innocent  VUI.* 

As  the  seventeenth  century  went  on,  ingenuity  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  seemed  devoted  to  new  developments  of 
fetichism.  A  very  curious  monument  of  this  evolution  in 
Italy  exists  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings  at  Naples, 
where  may  be  seen  several  pictures  representing  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  save  the  city  from  the  plague  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  but  especially  from  the  plague  of  1656. 
One  enormous  canvas  gives  a  curious  example  of  the  thco- 
togicat  doctrine  of  intercession  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
spun  out  to  its  logical  length.  In  the  background  is  the 
plague-stricken  city:  in  the  foreground  tlie  people  are  pray- 
ing to  the  city  authorities  to  avert  the  plague;  the  city  a u- 
thorities  are  praying  to  the  Carthusian  monks;  the  monks 
are  praying  to  St.  Martin,  St.  Bruno,  and  St.  Januanus; 
these  three  saints  in  their  turn  are  praying  to  the  Virgin  ; 
the  Virgin  prays  to  Christ;  and  Christ  prays  to  the  Almighty. 
Still  another  picture  represents  the  people,  led  by  the  priests, 
executing  with  horrible  tortures  the  Jews^  heretics,  and 
.witches  who  were  supposed  to  cause  the  pestilence  of  1656, 
while  in  the  heavens  the  Virgin  and  St.  Januanus  arc  intcr- 


*  As  to  tlie  fcatfttl  elTccU  of  the  papal  bull  Summis  DesidfranUs  in  soulh  Ger- 
many, as  to  the  ProlesUnt  severities  in  north  Germany,  as  to  the  immense  number 
or  women  ami  children  put  to  death  for  wilcKcraft  in  Gennany  generally  for  spread- 
ing storms  Eiiid  peslilcTice,  nnd  as  to  the  monstrous  doctrine  ol  *' excepted  eases," 
see  the  standard  ftuthorilics  on  witchcraft,  especially  XVachlcr,  BeitrHgf  lur  Ge- 
tthkkfe  Jes  Slfafrfckts,  Soldm,  HorHl,  Hauber.  and  Lftngin  ;  also  Burr,  as  abore. 
In  another  series  of  chapters  on  The  War/an  of  Humanity  with  Tktotngy.  (  ho|ie 
lo  go  more  fully  into  the  subject.  For  the  magic  sjircidlng  of  the  plague  at 
Milan,  see  MaoTOni,  /  Fratnessi  Spasi  nod  /.n  Co/tmrM  Infante  ;  and  for  the  origin 
of  the  charges,  with  all  the  detaih  of  the  trial,  sec  the  Prsasio  Originale  di-gli  Un. 
tori,  Milan,  iB3<),  J^assim,  but  espcdally  the  large  folding  plate  at  the  end,  exhib- 
iting the  lOTturea.  For  the  aftcr-histnry  of  the  Column  of  Infamy,  and  for  the 
placing  of  Beecacia'.i  bQoli  on  the  /wrf,**,  see  Cantu,  Ftta  di  Bid-aria.  For  the 
Du^ic  spreading  of  the  plague  in  general.  Eee  Littr^,  pp.  4q3  and  follomng. 
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ceding    with    Christ  to  sheathe  his  sword  and   stop    the 

plague. 

tin  such  an  atmosphere  of  thought  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  death  statistics  were  appalling.  We  hear  of  districts  in 
which  not  more  than  one  in  ten  escaped,  and  some  were  en- 
tirely depopulated.  Such  appeals  to  fetich  against  pestilence 
have  continued  in  Naples  down  to  our  own  time,  the  great 
I   saving  power  being  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 

■  uarius.     In  1856  the  present  writer  saw  this  miracle  pcr- 
"    formed  in  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  the  saint  forming  part  of 

th€  Cathedral  of  Naples.  The  chapel  was  filled  with  de- 
vout worshippers  of  every  class,  from  the  officials  in  court 
»  dress,  representing  the  Bourbon  king,  down  to  the  lowest 
lazzaroni.  The  reliquary  of  silver-gilt,  shaped  like  a  large 
human  head,  and  supposed  to  contain  the  skull  of  the  saint, 

^was  first  placed  upon  the  altar  ;  next,  two  vials  containing  a 
dark  substance  said  to  be  his  blood,  having  been  taken  from 
the  wall,  were  also  placed  upon  the  attar  near  the  head.     As 

Pthe  priests  said  masses,  they  turned  the  vials  from  lime  to 
time,  and  the  liquefaction  being  somewhat  dela^^ed,  the  great 
crowd  of  people  burst  out  into  more  and  more  impassioned 
L  espostulation  and  petitions  to  the  saint     Just  in  front  of  the 

■  altar  were  the  lazzaroni  who  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
'     saint's  family,  and  these  were  especially  importunntc :  at  such 

times  they  beg,  they  scold,  they  even  threaten;  they  have 
been  known  to  abuse  the  saint  roundly,  and  to  tell  him  that, 
i(  he  did  not  care  to  show  his  favour  to  the  city  by  liquefying 

Ibis  blood,  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  were  just  as  good  saints 
as  he,  and  would  no  doubt  be  very  glad  to  have  the  city  de- 
vote itself  to  them.  At  last,  on  the  occasion  above  referred 
to.  the  priest,  turning  the  vials  suddenly,  announced  that 
the  saint  had  performed  the  miracle,  and  instantly  priests, 
'  people,  choir,  and  organ  burst  forth  into  a  great  Te  Deurn; 
I      bells  rang,  and  cannon  roared;    a  procession  was    formed, 

■  and   the  shrine  containing  the  saint's  relics  was  carried 
"  through  the  streets,  the  people  prostrating  themselves  on 

both  sides  of  the  way  and  throwing  showers  of  rose  leaves 
upon  the  shrine  and  upon  the  path  before  it.  The  contents 
of  these  precious  vials  are  an  interesting  relic  indeed,  for 
they  represent  to  us  vividly  that  period  when  men  who 
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were  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  for  their  religious  opin- 
ions thought  it  not  wrong  to  save  the  soiits  of  their  fellow- 
men  by  pious  mendacity  and  consecrated  [rn.ud.  To  the 
scientific  eye  this  miracle  is  very  simple:  the  vials  contain, 
no  doubt,  one  of  those  mixtures  fusing  at  low  temperature, 
which,  while  kept  in  its  place  within  the  cold  stone  walls  of 
the  church,  remains  solid,  but  upon  being  brought  out  into 
the  hot,  crowded  chapel,  and  fondled  by  the  warm  hands  of 
the  priests,  gradually  softens  and  becomes  liquid.  It  was 
curious  to  note,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  that  even  the 
high  functionaries  representing  the  king  looked  at  the  mira- 
cle with  awe:  they  evidenlly  found  "joy  in  believing,"  and 
one  of  them  assured  the  present  writer  that  the  only  thing 
which  cGu id  cause  it  was  the  direct  exercise  of  miraculous 
power. 

It  may  be  reassuring  to  persons  contemplating  a  visit  In 
that  beautiful  capital  in  these  days,  that,  while  this  miracle 
still  goes  on,  it  is  no  longer  the  only  thing  relied  upon  to 
preserve  the  public  health.  An  unbelieving  generaiion,  espe- 
cially taught  by  the  recent  horrors  of  the  cholera,  has  thought 
it  wise  to  supplement  the  power  of  St.  Januarius  by  the  "  Ri- 
sanaraento,"  begun  mainly  in  1885  and  still  going  on.  The 
drainage  of  the  city  has  thus  been  greatly  improved,  the  old 
wells  closed,  and  pure  water  introduced  from  the  mountains, 
Moreover,  at  the  last  outburst  of  cholera  a  few  years  since, 
a  noble  deed  was  done  which  by  its  moral  effect  exercised 
a  widespread  healing  power.  Upon  hearing  of  this  terrific 
outbreak  of  pestilence.  King  Humbert,  though  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  broke  from  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  and  family,  went  directly  into  the  plague.stricken 
city,  and  there,  in  the  streets,  public  places,  and  hospitals, 
encouraged  the  living,  comforted  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
took  means  to  prevent  a  further  spread  of  the  pestilence. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Church  it  should  also  be  said  that  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  San  Felice  joined  him  in  this. 

Miracle  for  miracle,  the  effect  of  this  visit  of  the  king 
seems  to  have  surpassed  anything  that  St.  Januarius  could 
do,  for  it  gave  confidence  and  courage  which  very  soon 
showed  their  effects  in  diminishing  the  number  of  deaths. 
It  would  certainly  appear  that  in  this  matter  the  king  was 
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more  directly  under  Divine  inspiration  and  guidance  than 
was  the  Pope;  ior  the  fact  that  King  Humbert  went  to  Na- 
ples at  the  risk  of  his  life,  while  Leo  XIU  remained  in  safely 
at  the  Vatican,  impressed  the  Italian  people  in  favour  ol  the 
new  rigime  and  against  the  old  as  nothing  else  cuuld  have 
done. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  the  same  progress  is  seen  under 
the  new  Italian  government.  Venice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
especially  Rome,  which  under  the  sway  of  the  popes  was 
scandalously  filthy,  are  now  among  the  cleanest  cities  in  Eu- 
rope. What  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius,  St.  Aiitliony,  and  a 
multitude  of  local  fetiches  throughout  Italy  were  for  ages 
utterly  unable  to  do,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  simplest  sanitary  principles. 

Spain  shows  much  the  same  characteristics  of  a  country 
where  theological  considerations  have  been  all-controlling  for 
centuries.  Down  to  the  interference  of  Napoleon  with  that 
kingdom, all  sanitary  efforts  were  looked  upon  asabsurd  if  not 
impious.  The  most  sober  accounts  of  travellers  in  tlie  Span- 
ish Peninsula  until  a  recent  period  arc  sometimes  irresistibly 
comic  in  their  pictures  of  peoples  insisting  on  maintaining 
arrangements  more  filthy  than  any  which  would  be  permit- 
ted in  an  American  backwoods  camp,  while  taking  enormous 
pains  to  stop  pestilence  by  bell-ringings,  processions,  and 
new  dresses  bestowed  upon  the  local  Madonnas;  yet  here, 
loo,  a  healthful  scepticism  has  begun  to  work  for  good.  The 
outbreaks  of  cholera  in  recent  years  have  done  some  little 
to  bring  in  better  sanitary  measures.* 

*  As  to  recourae  to  fcli'diisii]  in  Italy  in  time  of  plague,  and  the  pictures  ihow. 
io2  the  inlercession  of  Januarius  and  other  s-iints,  I  liive  relied  on  m/  own  nolei 
made  at  ▼ariou.i  visiu  to  Naples.  For  the  general  subject,  sec  Peter,  Eludes  Na- 
^'ftwrt^/,  eipecially  chapters  V  and  vi.  For  deiailed  accounts  of  the  Ucjucfflciion 
of  St  Januarius's  blood  t>y  eye-wllnesst*.  one  an  eminent  Calhnlit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  other  a  distini^tiUhed  Proteaiant  of  our  fum  lime,  ?ce  Mur- 
ray's Handht^k  for  South  liafy  and  NapUs.  description  of  the  Cathcdm!  of  Snn 
Gennaro.  For  an  inieresiing  scries  of  artidca  on  the  subject,  see  The  Catholic 
World  Kat  September,  October,  and  NovcmbcT.  |37[.  For  ihe  incredible  filthi- 
IU38  of  the  great  cities  of  Spain,  and  the  rr^istancc  of  the  people,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  to  the  most  ordinary  regulations  prompted  by  decency,  sec  Bascomc,  llst- 
Ory  a/ Bpidemic  Pejfiltntet,  ^%\>a':\M.y  xi^.  119,  130.  Sec  aUo  xhe  Aiitctit^graphy 
cA  D'Ewcs,  London.  1845,  vol.  H,  p.  44('i;  also,  for  various  citations,  the  second 
Totane  o*  Buckle,  ilitl'^  0/  CivHsMiion  in  England. 
34 
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IL  GRADUAL  DECAY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  VIEWS  REGARDING 

SANITATION. 

We  have  seen  how  powerful  in  various  nations  especially 
obedient  to  theology  were  the  forces  working  in  opposition 
to  the  evolution  of  hygiene,  and  we  shall  find  this  same  op- 
position, less  efTective,  it  is  true,  but  still  acting  with  great  m 
power,  in  countries  which  had  become  somewhat  emanct  J 
pated  from  theological  control.  In  England,  during  the  ' 
mcdiscval  period,  persecutions  of  Jews  were  occasionally  re- 
sorted to,  and  here  and  there  we  hear  of  persecutions  of 
witches;  but,  as  torture  was  rarely  used  in  England,  tiiere 
were,  from  those  charged  with  producing  plague,  lew  of  those 
torture-born  confessions  which  in  other  countries  gave  rise 
to  widespread  cruelties.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  filthiness  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  in 
England  was  such  as  wc  can  now  hardly  conceive:  ferment- 
ing organic  material  was  allowed  to  accumulate  and  become 
a  part  of  the  earthen  floors  of  rural  dwellings;  and  this  un- 
doubtedly developed  the  germs  of  many  diseases.  In  his 
noted  letter  to  the  physician  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Erasmus 
describes  the  filth  thus  incorporated  into  the  floors  of  Eng- 
lish houses,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  he  shows 
an  inkling  of  the  true  cause  of  the  wasting  diseases  ol  the 
period.  He  says,  "  If  I  entered  into  a  chamber  which  had 
been  uninhabited  for  months,  I  was  immediately  seized  with 
a  fever."  He  ascribed  the  (earful  plague  of  the  sweating 
sickness  to  this  cause.  So,  too,  the  noted  Dr.  Caius  advised 
sanitary  precautions  against  the  plague,  and  in  after-gcnera. 
tions,  Mead,  Pringle,  and  others  urged  them  ;  but  the  pre. 
vailing  thought  was  too  strong,  and  little  was  done.  Even 
the  floor  of  the  presence  chamber  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
Greenwich  Palace  was  "covered  with  hay,  after  the  English 
fashion,"  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  tells  us. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  aid  in  these  great  scourges 
was  mainly  sought  in  special  church  services.  The  foremost 
English  churchmen  during  that  century  being  greatly  given 
to  study  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church;  the  theological 
theory  of  disease,  so  dear  to  the  fathers,  still  held  sway,  and 
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this  was  the  case  when  the  various  visitations  reached  their 
climax  in  ihe  great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  which  swept 
off  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  (rem  that  city. 
The  attempts  at  meeting  it  by  sanitary  measures  were  few 
and  poor;  the  medical  system  of  the  time  was  still  largely 
tinctured  by  superstitions  resulting  from  medieval  modes  of 
thought ;  hence  that  plague  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
Divine  wrath  caused  by  "the  prophaning  of  the  Sabbath." 
Texts  from  Numbers,  the  Psalms,  Zechariah,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse were  dwelt  upon  in  the  pulpits  to  show  that  plagues 
are  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  sin;  and  perhaps  the 
most  ghastly  figure  among  all  those  fearful  scenes  described 
by  De  Foe  is  thai  of  the  naked  fanatic  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  a  pan  of  fiery  coals  upon  his  head,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  Jonah  at  Nineveh,  proclaiming  woe  to  the 
city,  and  its  destruction  in  forty  days. 

That  sin  caused  this  plague  is  certain,  but  it  was  sanitary 
sin.  Both  before  and  after  this  culmination  of  the  disease 
cases  of  plague  were  constantly  occurring  in  London  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  began  to  disappear.  The  great  fire 
had  done  a  good  work  by  sweeping  off  many  causes  and 
centres  of  infection,  and  there  had  come  wider  streets,  belter 
pavements,  and  improved  water  supply;  so  that,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  plague,  other  diseases,  especially  dysen- 
teries, which  had  formerly  raged  in  the  city,  became  much 
less  frequent. 

But.  while  these  epidemics  were  thus  checked  in  London, 
others  developed  by  sanitary  ignorance  raged  fearfully  both 
there  and  elsewhere,  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  fearful 
was  the  jail  fever.  The  prisons  of  that  period  were  vile  be- 
yond belief.  Men  were  confined  iti  dungeons  rarely  if  ever 
disinfected  after  the  death  of  previous  occupants,  and  on 
corridors  connecting  directly  with  the  foulest  sewers  :  there 
was  no  proper  disinfection,  ventilation,  or  drainage  ;  hence 
in  most  of  the  large  prisons  for  criminals  or  debtors  the  jail 
lever  was  supreme,  and  from  these  centres  if  frecjiiently 
spread  through  the  adjacent  towns.  This  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the 
Black  Assize  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  the  chief  baron,  the  sheriff. 
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and  about  three  hundred  men  died  within  forty  hours.  Lord 
Bacon  declared  the  jail  fever  "  the  most  pernicious  infection 
next  to  the  plague."  In  1730,  at  the  Dorsetshire  Assize,  the 
chief  baron  and  many  lawyers  were  killed  by  it.  The  High 
Sheriff  of  Somerset  also  look  the  disease  and  died.  A  single 
Scotch  regiment,  being  infected  from  sonic  prisoners,  lost  no 
less  than  two  hundred.  In  1750  the  disease  was  so  virulent 
at  Newgate,  in  the  heart  of  London,  that  two  judges,  the 
lord  mayor,  sundry  aldermen,  and  many  others,  died  of  it. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  efforts  at  sanitary  dealing 
with  this  state  of  things  were  few,  the  theological  spirit 
developed  a  ncwand  special  form  of  prayer  for  the  sufferers 
and  placed  it  in  the  Irish  Prayer  Book. 

Tliese  forms  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been  the  main  reli- 
ance through  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
about  1750  began  the  work  of  John  Howard,  who  visited 
the  prisons  of  England,  made  known  their  condition  to  the 
world,  and  never  rested  until  they  were  greatly  improved. 
Then  he  applied  the  same  benevolent  activity  to  prisons  in 
other  countries,  in  the  far  East,  and  in  southern  Europe,  and 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  a  victim  to  disease  contracted  on 
one  of  his  missions  uf  mercy  ;  but  the  hygienic  reforms  he 
began  were  developed  more  and  more  until  this  fearful  blot 
upon  modern  civilization  was  removed.* 


*  For  Erasmus,  see  the  Idler  cited  in  Basconie,  /Ihtory  of  J^^tdftnU  PestUenttt, 
Londop,  iSji.  For  rtccouiil  of  (he  uondUion  of  Queen  Elizabelh's  presence  cham- 
ber, sc«  tile  same.  p.  3o6  ;  see  also  [he  same  for  allemjits  at  sanitation  by  Caiu.i, 
Mci<3,  Pringle,  ttnO  ctliciii ;  uiid  see  Baas  and  varicju?  medical  authorilies.  For  lij« 
plague  in  I-undon,  see  Green's  flisiory  r</  tin-  En^Htfi  Pevple,  chop,  ijc,  sec.  3 ;  uid 
for  a  tnttHi  delailud  atcouni,  see  LingarJ, //jr/un' w/ Aw^'/jiW,  enlaiiged  edition  of 
1849,  vol,  '\x,  pp.  107  ii  sr-g.  For  full  scieniilic  dhcu^'^ion  of  this,  and  other  pisgucs 
from  a  niedicnl  point  of  view,  see  Creighion,  //istifry  fif  Bpiiietnkj  in  Great  Britnin, 
vol.  ii,  thap.  i.  For  the  London  plague  at;  a  piiui^hmenl  for  S abba tli. breaking,  see 
A  Di\nne  Tra^edie  lately  ncleii,  or  A  tolUdion  of  iMndrU  niemorabh  t.xampUs  of 
C^' i  jtrdgritienti  upon  Sab/'uth  Brtakfri  anJ vther  Uhf  libertines,  elQ.,  by  ihnt  worlliy 
divine,  Mr.  Heiuy  Burton,  [641.  Tlie  book  gives  fifly-«i  aeeoiinli>  of  Sabbath- 
brealcers  liorcly  puni.shed,  generally  strucli  dead,  in  England,  wiUi  places,  names, 
and  dnres,  For  n  (ri^uera!  account  of  ilie  condiiioa  of  London  in  the  sixteenth  and 
^ventcenth  centuries,  arid  the  diminulion  of  the  plaRtie  by  the  rebuilding  of  some 
parts  of  the  city  after  ihc  great  fire,  see  I.tclty,  /fisl<rry  uf  Engtamd  in  iht  Eight- 
enuk  Ctntury,  vol.  i,  pp.  592.  593.  For  llie  jail  fever,  >ee  Letky.  vol.  i,  pp. 
500-503. 
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The  same  thing  was  seen  in  the  Protestant  colonics  of 
America;  but  here,  while  plagues  were  steadily  attributed 
10  Divine  wrath  or  Sat:inic  malice,  there  was  one  case  in 
which  it  was  claimed  that  such  a  visitation  was  due  to  the 
Divine  rocrcy.  The  pestilence  among  the  Indians,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  attributed  in  a  notable 
work  of  that  period  to  the  Divine  purpose  of  clearing  New 
England  for  the  heralds  of  the  gospel ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plagues  which  destroyed  the  u-hite  population  were  at- 
tributed by  the  same  authority  to  devils  and  witches.  In 
Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  nV/t/,  published  at 
Boston  iw  1693,  we  have  striking  examples  of  this.  The 
great  Puritan  divine  tells  us : 

"  Plagues  are  some  of  those  woes,  with  which  the  Divil 
troubles  us.  It  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  in  1  Cor.  10.  la 
Tkey  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer.  Thai  is,  they  had  the 
Plague  among  them.  'Tis  the  Destroyer,  or  the  Divil,  that 
scatters  Plagues  about  the  World :  Pestilential  and  Con- 
tagious Diseases,  'tis  the  Divcl.  who  do's  oftentimes  Invade 
us  with  them.  'Tis  no  uneasy  thing,  for  the  Divel,  to  im- 
pregnate the  Air  about  us,  with  such  Malignant  Salts,  as 
meeting  with  the  Salt  of  our  Microcasm,  shall  immediately 
cast  us  into  that  Fermentation  and  Putrefaction,  which  will 
utterly  dissolve  All  the  Vital  Tyes  within  us;  Ev'n  as  an 
Aqua  Fortis,  made  with  a  conjunction  of  Nitre  and  Vitriol, 
Corrodes  what  it  Siezes  upon.  And  when  the  Divel  has 
raised  those  Arsenical  Fumes,  which  become  Venomous 
Quivers  full  of  Terrible  Arrows,  how  easily  can  he  shoot 
the  deleterious  Miasms  into  those  Juices  or  Bowels  of  Men's 
Bodies,  which  will  soon  Enfiame  them  with  a  Mortal  Fire! 
Hence  comu  such  Plagues,  as  that  Becsome  of  Destruction 
which  within  our  memory  swept  away  such  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple from  one  English  City  in  one  Visitation  :  and  hence  those 
Infectiaus  Feavcrs,  which  are  but  so  many  Disguised  Plagues 
among  us,  Causing  Epidemical  Desolations." 

Mather  gives  several  instances  of  witches  causing  dis- 
ses.  and  speaks  of  "some  long  Bovv'd  down  under  such  a 
Irit  of  Infirmity"  being  "  Marvelonsly  Recovered  upon 
the  Death  of  the  Witches,"  of  which  he  gives  an  instance. 
lie  also  cites  a  case  where  a  patient  "was  brought  unto 
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dcalh's  door  and  so  remained  until  the  witch  was  taken  and 
carried  away  by  the  constable,  when  he  began  at  once  to 
recover  and  was  soon  well."  * 

In  France  we  sec,  during  generation  after  generation,  a 
similar  history  evolved ;  pestilence  after  pestilence  came, 
and  was  met  by  various  fetiches.  Noteworthy  is  the  plague 
at  Marseilles  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
chronicles  of  its  sway  are  ghastly.  They  speak  of  great 
heaps  of  the  unburied  dead  in  the  public  places,  "forming 
peslilenlial  volcanoes";  of  plague-stricken  men  and  women 
hi  delirium  wandering  naked  through  the  streets;  of  churches 
and  shrines  thronged  with  great  crowds  shrieking  for  mercy  ; 
of  other  crowds  flinging  themselves  into  the  wildest  de- 
bauchery ;  of  robber  bands  assassinating  the  dying  and  plun- 
dering  the  dead;  of  three  thousand  neglected  children  col- 
lected in  one  hospital  and  then  left  to  die;  and  of  the  death- 
roll  numbering  at  last  fifty  thousand  out  of  a  population  of 
less  than  ninety  thousand. 

In  the  midst  o(  these  fearful  scenes  stood  a  body  of  men 
and  women  worthy  to  be  held  in  eternal  honour — the  physi- 
cians from  Paris  and  Montpellier;  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  associates;  but,  above  all,  the  Cheva- 
lier  Roze  and  Bishop  Belzunce.  The  history  of  these  men 
may  well  make  us  glory  in  human  nature  ;  but  in  all  this 
noble  group  the  figure  of  Belzunce.  is  the  most  striking. 
Nobly  and  firmly,  when  so  many  others  even  among  the 
regular  and  secular  ecclesiastics  fled,  he  stood  by  his  flock; 
day  and  night  he  was  at  work  in  the  hospitals,  cheering  the 
living,  comforting  the  dying,  and  doing  what  was  possible 
for  the  decent  disposal  of  the  dead.  In  him  were  united  the 
two  great  antagonistic  currents  of  religion  and  of  theology. 
As  a  theologian  he  organized  processions  and  expiatory 
services,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  increased  the 


"  For  the  pas^^agei^  from  Cotton  Mather,  steliis  book  as  cited,  pp.  17.  18.  abo 
134,  145,  Johnsan  declares  that  "by  this  mcanes  Christ  ...  not  only  matlc 
roomc  for  His  people  tn  phnt.  but  abo  tamed  the  bnrd  and  cruell  hearts  of  these 
batbarmis  Indians,  insomuch  tliat  halfc  a  handful  of  His  people  landing  n-ot  long 
after  in  Plymouth  Planiaiion,  found  little  resistance."  Sec  i)\t  fftitory  9/  Jv'ra 
England,  by  Edward  JohnsoiJ,  London,  1654.  Reprinted  in  the  Mauaekusettt 
Hislorical  Socitty'i  ColUcHsn,  second  series,  vol.  i,  p.  67. 
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disease  than  diminished  it;  moreover,  he  accepted  that  wild 
dream  o(  a  hysterical  nun — the  worship  of  the  material, 
physical  sacred  heart  of  Jesus — and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
consecrate  his  diocese  to  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
ligious spirit  gave  in  him  one  o(  its  most  f^atttiftil  manifesta- 
tions in  that  or  any  other  century  ;  justly  have  the  people  of 
Marseilles  placed  his  statue  in  the  midst  of  their  city  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  and  blessing. 

In  every  part  of  Europe  and  America,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  we  find  pestilences  resulting  Irora  carelessness  or 
superstition  still  called  '■  inscrutable  providences."  As  late 
as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  great  epidemics 
made  fearful  havoc  in  Austria,  the  main  means  against  them 
seem  to  have  been  grovelling  before  the  image  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  calling  in  special  "witch-doctors" — that  is,  monks 
who  cast  out  devils.  To  seek  the  aid  of  physicians  was,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  monastic  centres,  very  generally 
considered  inipious,  and  the  enormous  death  rate  in  such 
neighbourhoods  was  only  diminished  in  the  present  century, 
when  scientific  hygiene  began  to  make  its  way. 

The  old  view  of  pestilence  had  also  its  full  course  in  Cal- 
vinistic  Scotland;  the  only  difference  being  that,  while  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  relief  was  sought  by  fetiches, 
gifts,  processions,  exorcisms,  burnings  of  witches,  and  other 
works  of  expiation,  promoted  by  priests;  in  Scotland,  after 
the  Reformation,  it  was  sought  in  fast-days  and  executions 
of  witches  promoted  by  Protestant  elders.  Accounts  of  the 
filthiness  of  Scotch  cities  and  villages,  down  to  a  period  well 
within  this  century,  seem  monstrous.  All  that  in  these 
days  is  swept  into  the  sewers  was  in  those  allowed  to  remain 
around  the  houses  or  thrown  into  the  streets.  The  old  the- 
ological theory,  that  "  vain  is  the  help  of  man,"  checked  sci- 
totific  thought  and  paralyzed  sanitary  endeavour.  The  re- 
sult was  natural:  bef.ween  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  thirty  notable  epidemics  swept  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  carried  off  multitudes;  but  as  a  rule  these 
never  suggested  sanitary  improvement ;  they  were  called 
"visitations,"  attributed  to  Divine  wrath  against  human  sin, 
Ind  the  work  of  the  authorities  was  to  announce  the  partic- 
ular sin  concerned  and  to  declaim  against  it.     Amazing  the- 
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ories  were  thus  propounded — theories  which  led  to  spasms 
of  severity;  and,  in  some  of  these,  offences  generally  pun- 
ishcd  much  less  severely  were  visited  with  death.  Every 
pulpit  interpreted  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  such  seasons 
so  as  rather  to  incrense  than  to  diminish  the  pestilence.  The 
cfTect  of  thus  seeking  supernatural  causes  rather  than  natural 
may  be  seen  in  such  facts  as  the  death  by  plague  of  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Perth  in  a  sin- 
gle year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  other  towns  suffering  simi- 
larly both  then  and  afterward. 

Here  and  there,  physicians  more  wisely  inspired  endeav- 
oured to  push  sanitary  measures,  and  In  1585  attempts  were 
made  to  clean  the  streets  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  "  the  magistrates  and  ministers  gave  no  heed." 
One  sort  of  calamity,  indeed,  came  in  as  a  mercy — the  great 
fires  which  swept  through  the  cities,  clearing  and  cleaning 
them.  Though  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  declared  the 
poted  fire  of  1700  "a  fearful  rebuke  of  God,"  it  was  observed 
that,  after  it  had  done  its  work,  disease  and  death  were 
greatly  diminished.* 

IIL  THE  TRIUMPH   OF   SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

But  by  those  standing  in  the  higher  places  of  thought 
some  glimpses  of  scientific  truth  had  already  been  obtained, 
and  attempts  at  compromise  between  theology  and  science 
in  this  field  began  to  be  made,  not  only  by  ecclesiastics,  but 
first  of  all,  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  man 
of  science  eminent  both  for  attainments  and  character — Rob- 
ert Boyle.  Inspired  by  the  discoveries  in  other  fields,  which 
had  swept  away  so  much  of  theological  thought,  he  could  no 

*  For  the  pl^ue  at  M^r'^cilW  and  itt  depopulation,  tee  Henri  Martin,  //iitoire  I 
df  Ffonct,  vnl.  xv,  cspi^cially  doniineni  c\\v\\  in  appendix  ;  also  Gibbon.  DetHnt 
and  FttU,^%^.%\\\\\  a!s.o  Rambaud.  For  the  resort  lo  wllch-doctors  in  Austria 
against  pestilence,  clown  to  the  end  of  tlic  eighteenth  century,  see  HicclijrTnann, 
Dsutschland  (m  A chtuknttn  JahrhiiadrrL  Voi  the  resnrt  to  Si,  SebastinD,  see  iht 
wideipreact  editions  of  the  Vita  rt  G^rta  Santti  Stimttiani ^  rontra  pestem  patrom, 
prefaced  with  commendations  from  bishops  and  other  tiigh  eccIe-Ms&tiic&,  The  edi- 
tion in  the  Cornell  University  l^ibrary  is  that  of  Augsburg,  1^93-  For  the  reign  of 
GIth  and  pestilence  in  Scolland,  see  Charlies  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Soeial  ZJft  i>t  St^/andt 
Edinburgh,  1S&4,  vol,  i,  pp.  305-^16  ;  sec  also  Buckle's  second  volnmei 
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longer  resist  the  conviction  tbat  some  epidemics  are  due — in 
his  own  \vord&7— '*  to  a  tragical  concourse  a(  natural  causes"  ; 
but  he  arg'ued  that  some  of  these  may  be  the  result  o(  Divine 
interpositions  provoked  by  human  sins.  As  time  went  on, 
great  diflBcullies  showed  themselves  in  the  way  of  this  com- 
promise— difficulties  theological  not  less  than  difficulties  sci- 
entific. To  a  Catholic  it  was  more  and  more  bard  to  explain 
the  theoltjgical  grounds  why  so  many  orthodox  cities,  firm 
in  the  faith,  were  punished,  and  so  many  heretical  cities 
spared;  and  why,  in  regions  devoted  to  the  Church,  the 
poorer  people,  whose  faith  in  tlicological  fetiches  was  un- 
questioning, died  in  times  of  pestilence  like  flies,  while  scep- 
tics so  frequently  escaped.  DitTiculties  of  the  same  sort  be- 
set devoted  Protestants;  they,  too,  might  well  ask  why  it 
was  that  the  devout  peasantry  in  their  humble  cottages  per- 
ished, while  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  the  more  seep- 
tical  upper  classes  were  untouched.  Gradually  it  dawned 
both  upon  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  that,  if  any  sin 
be  punished  by  pestilence,  it  is  the  sin  of  fillhiness;  more 
and  more  it  began  to  be  seen  by  thinking  men  of  both  re- 
ligions that  Wesley's  great  dictum  stated  even  less  than  the 
tnith  ;  that  not  only  was  "  cleanliness  akin  to  godliness."  but 
that,  as  a  means  of  keeping  off  pestilence,  it  was  far  superior 
to  godliness  as  godliness  was  then  generally  understood.* 

The  recent  history  of  sanitation  in  all  civilized  countries 
shows  triumphs  which  might  well  till  us  with  wonder,  did 
there  not  rise  within  us  a  iar  greater  wonder  that  they  were 
so  long  delayed.  Amazing  is  it  to  see  how  near  the  world 
has  come  again  and  again  to  discovering  the  key  to  the  cause 
and  cure  of  pestilence.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  simplest 
elementary'  knowledge  that  some  of  the  worst  epidemics  are 
conveyed  in  water.  But  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered  many  times  in  human  history.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  the  Athenians  asserted  that  their  enemies  had  poi- 
soned their'cisterns;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  people  gener- 
ally declared  that  the  Jews  had  poisoned  their  wells  ;  and 
as  late  as  the  cholera  of  r832  the  Parisian  mob  insisted  that 
the  water-carriers  who  distributed  water  for  drinking  pur- 

*  For  Boyle's  altempl  at  compromise,  se«  Dittimrte  om  tkt  Air,  in  bis  works, 
ToL  If,  pp.  38B,  189,  cilcd  by  Buckle,  vol.  i,  pp.  |i8,  1I9,  n'Olc. 
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•  For  th*  charge  of  poisoning  waler  and  pmdiieirg  peiililcncc  among  the  Greths, 
aec  Groic.  History  of  Greiee,  vol.  vi,  p.  213.  For  n  similar  charEt--  against  the  Jews 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  sc«  variouE  histories  alrcitdy  cited  ;  and  fox  the  great  popular 
prejudice  j^ain^t  water-carriers  &t  Paris  in  recent  timea,  see  the  larger  recent  Freitcli 
histories. 


poses  from  the  Seine,  polluted  as  it  was  by  sewage,  had  pois- 
oned it,  and  in  some  cases  murdered  them  on  this  charge: 
so  far  did  this  feeling  go  that  locked  covers  were  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  water-buckets.  Had  not  such  men  as  Roger 
Bacon  and  his  long  line  of  successors  been  thwarted  by  theo- 
logical authority,— had  not  such  men  as  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  Albert  the  Great  been  drawn  or 
driven  from  the  paths  of  science  into  the  dark,  tortuous 
paths  of  theology,  leading  no  whither, — the  world  to-day,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  arrived  3t  the 
solution  of  great  problems  and  the  enjoyment  of  great  results 
which  will  only  be  reached  at  The  end  of  the  twentieth  ccn. 
tury,  and  even  in  generations  more  remote.  Diseases  like 
typhoid  fever,  influenza  and  pulmonary  consumption,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  la  grippe y  which  now  carry 
off  so  Tnany  most  precious  lives,  would  have  long  since 
ceased  to  scourge  the  world. 

Still,  there  is  one  cause  for  salisfaplion ;  the  law  govern- 
ing the  relation  of  theology  to  disease  is  now  well  before 
the  world,  and  it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  world  progressed  from  the  sway  of  Hippocrates  to  that 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  so  it  progressed  in  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  great  pestilences;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  world  has  receded  from  that  period 
when  theology  was  all  pervading  and  all-controlling,  plague 
after  plague  has  disappeared,  and  those  remaining  have  be- 
come less  and  less  frequent  and  virulent.* 

The  recent  history  of  hygiene  in  all  countries  shows  a 
long  .series  of  victories^  and  these  may  well  be  studied  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  former,  though 
there  had  been  many  warnings  from  eminent  physicians, 
and  above  all  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
from  men  like  Cains,  Mead,  and  Pringle,  the  result  was  far 
short  of  what  might  have  been  gained;  and  it  was  only  in 
the  year  1838  that  a  systematic  sanitary  effort  was  begin)  in 
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England  by  the  public  authorities.  The  state  oi  things  at 
that  time,  though  by  comparison  with  the  Middle  Ages 
happy,  was,  by  comparison  with  what  has  since  been  gained, 
fearful :  the  death  rate  among  all  classes  was  high,  but  an)ong 
the  poor  it  was  ghastly.  Out  of  seventy-seven  thousand 
paupers  in  London  during  the  years  t837  and  1838,  fourteen 
thousand  were  suffering  from  fever,  and  of  these  nearly  six 
thousand  from  typhus.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  the  sanitary  condition  was  no  better.  A  noble  body 
of  men  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  in  a  few  years  one  of 
these  rose  above  his  fellows — the  late  Edwin  Chadwlck.  The 
opposition  to  his  work  was  biller,  and,  though  many  church, 
men  aided  him,  the  support  given  by  theologians  and  eccle- 
siastics as  a  whole  was  very  far  short  of  what  it  shotild  have 
been.  Too  many  of  them  were  occupied  in  that  most  costly 
and  most  worthless  of  all  processes.  "  the  saving  of  souls  "  by 
the  inculcation  of  dogma.  Yet  some  of  the  higher  ecclesias- 
tics and  many  of  the  lesser  clergy  did  much,  sometimes  risk- 
ing their  lives,  and  one  of  them,  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne, 
deserves  lasting  memory  for  his  struggle  to  make  known  the 
sanitary  wants  of  the  peasantry. 

Chadwick  began  to  be  widely  known  in  184B  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  was  driven  oul  for  a  time 
for  ovcrzeal;  but  from  one  point  or  another,  during  forty 
years,  he  fought  the  opposition,  developed  the  new  work, 
and  one  of  the  best  exhibits  of  its  results  is  shown  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Sanitary  Conference  at  Brighton  in  1888. 
From  this  and  other  perfectly  trustworthy  sources  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  triumph  of  the  scientific  over  the  theo- 
logical method  of  dealing  with  disease,  whether  epidemic  or 
sporadic. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  annual 
mortality  of  London  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  eighty  in  a 
thousand  :  about  the  middle  of  this  century  it  stood  at  twen- 
ty-four in  a  thousand;  in  1889  it  stood  at  less  than  eighteen 
in  a  thousand :  and  in  many  parts  the  most  recent  statistics 
show  that  it  has  been  brought  down  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
a  thousand.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  death  rate  from 
disease  in  the  Royal  Guards  at  London  was  twenty  in  a 
thousand  ;  in  18S8  it  had  been  reduced  to  six  in  a  thousand. 
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In  the  army  generally  it  had  been  seventeen  in  a  thousand, 
but  it  has  been  reduced  until  it  now  stands  at  eight.  In  the 
old  Indian  army  it  had  been  sixty-nine  in  a  thousand,  but  of 
late  it  has  been  brought  down  ftrst  to  twenty,  and  finally  to 
fourteen.  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  speech  proved  that  much 
more  might  be  done,  for  he  called  attention  to  the  German 
army,  where  the  death  rate  from  disease  has  been  reduced 
to  between  five  and  six  in  a  thousand.  The  Public  MenUh 
Act  having  been  passed  in  1875,  the  death  rate  in  England 
among  men  fell,  between  1871  and  1880,  more  ihan  four  in  a 
thousand,  and  among  women  more  than  six  in  a  thousand. 
In  the  decade  between  [851  and  18O0  there  died  of  diseases 
attributable  to  defective  drainage  and  impure  water  over 
four  thousand  persons  in  every  million  throughout  England  : 
these  numbers  have  declined  until  in  1SS8  there  died  less 
than  two  thousand  in  every  million.  The  most  striking  dimi- 
nution of  the  deaths  from  such  causes  was  found  in  1891,  in 
the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  that  diminuJion  being  fifty  per 
cent.  As  to  the  scourge  which,  next  to  plagues  like  the 
Black  Death,  was  formerly  the  most  dreaded — smallpox — 
there  died  of  it  in  London  during  the  year  1890  just  one  per- 
son. Drainage  in  Bnstol  reduced  the  death  rate  by  con- 
sumption from  4.4  to  2.3;  at  Cardiff,  from  3.47  to  2.31 ;  and 
in  all  England  and  Wales,  from  2.6S  in  rS^t  to  1.55  in  1S88. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  better  sanitation  is  also 
seen  to-day  by  a  comparison  between  the  death  rate  among 
the  children  outside  and  inside  the  charity  schools.  The 
death  rate  among  those  outside  in  1S81  was  twelve  in  a  thou- 
sand;  while  inside,  where  the  children  were  under  sanitary 
regulations  maintained  by  competent  authorities,  it  has  been 
brought  down  first  to  eight,  then  to  four,  and  finally  to  less 
than  three  in  a  thousand. 

In  view  of  statistics  like  these,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Edwin  Chadwick  and  his  compeers  among  the  sanitary 
authorities  have  in  half  a  century  done  far  more  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  disease  and  death  than  has  been  done  in  fifteen 
hundred  years  by  all  the  fetiches  which  theological  reason- 
ing could  devise  or  ecclesiastical  power  enforce. 

Not  less  striking  has  been  the  history  ol  hygiene  in 
France:  thanks  to  the  decline  of  theological  control  over 
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the  universities,  to  the  abolition  of  monasteries,  and  to  such 
labours  in  hygienic  research  and  improvement  as  those  of 
Tardieu.  Levy,  and  Bouchardat,  a  wondrous  change  has 
been  wrought  in  public  health.  Statistics  carefully  kept 
show  that  the  mean  length  of  human  life  has  been  remark- 
ably increased.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  but  twenty- 
three  years;  from  1825  to  1850  it  was  thirty-two  years  and 
eight  months;  and  since  1864,  thirty-seven  years  and  six 
months. 

IV.   THE   RELATION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE   TO  RELIGION. 

The  question  may  now  arise  whether  this  progress  in 
sanitary  science  has  been  purchased  at  any  real  sacrifice  of 

(religion  in  its  highest  sense.  One  piece  of  recent  history  in- 
dicates  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  Second  Empire  in 
France  had  its  head  in  Napoleon  III,  a  noted  Voltairean.  At 
the  climax  of  his  power  he  determined  to  erect  an  Academy 

»of  Music  which  should  be  the  noblest  building  of  its  kind. 
It  was  projected  on  a  scale  never  before  known,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  and  carried  on  for  years,  millions  being  lavished 
upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  determined  to  re- 
build the  Hfitel-Dieu,  the  great  Paris  hospital ;  this,  too,  was 
projected  on  a  greater  scale  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  known,  and  also  required  millions.  But  in  the  erection 
of  these  two  buildings  the  emperor's  determination  was  dis- 

■  linctly  made  known,  that  with  the  highest  provision  for  es- 
thetic enjoyment  there  should  be  a  similar  provision,  moving 
on  parallel  lines,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  to  the  letter:  the  Palace  of  the  Opera 
and  the  Hotel-Dieu  went  on  with  equal  steps,  and  the  former 
was  not  allowed  to  be  finished  before  the  latter.  Among  all 
the  "most  Christian  kings"  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who 
had  preceded  him  for  five  hundred  years,  history  shows  no 
such  obedience  to  the  religious  and  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 

■  Catharine  de"  Medici  and  her  sons,  plunging  the  nation  into 
the  great  wars  of  religion,  never  showed  any  such  feeling; 
LiOuis  XIV,  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes  for  the  glory  of 

tOod,  and  bringing  the  nation  to  sorrow  during  many  gen- 
erations, never  dreamed  of  making  the  construction  of  his 
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palaces  and  public  buildings  wait  upon  the  demands  of 
charity;  Louis  XV,  so  subservient  to  the  Church  iii  all 
things,  never  betrayed  the  slightest  consciousness  that,  while 
making  enormous  expenditures  to  gratify  his  own  and  the 
national  vanity,  he  ought  to  carry  on  worVs, />ari/>assu,  for 
charity.  Nor  did  the  French  nation,  at  those  periods  when 
it  was  most  largely  under  the  control  of  theological  consid- 
erations, seem  to  have  any  inkling  of  the  idea  that  nation  or 
monarch  should  make  provision  for  relief  from  human  suf- 
fering, to  justify  provision  for  the  sumptuous  enjoyment  of 
art:  it  was  reserved  for  the  second  half  vi  the  nineteenth 
century  to  develop  this  feeling  so  strongly,  though  quietly, 
that  Napoleon  III,  notoriously  an  unbeliever  iti  all  ortho- 
doxy, was  obliged  to  recognise  it  and  to  set  this  great  ex- 
ample. 

Nor  has  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States  been  less 
fruitful  in  lessons.  Yellow  fever,  which  formerly  swept  not 
only  Southern  cities  but  even  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
has  now  been  almost  entirely  warded  off.  Such  epidemics 
as  that  in  Memphis  a  few  years  since,  and  the  immunity  of 
the  city  from  such  visitations  since  its  sanitary  condition 
was  changed  by  Mr.  Waring,  are  a  most  striking  object  les- 
son to  the  whole  country.  Cholera,  which  again  and  again 
swept  the  country,  has  ceased  to  be  feared  by  the  public  at 
large.  Typhus  fever,  once  so  deadly,  is  now  rarely  heard 
of.  Curious  is  it  to  find  that  some  of  the  diseases  which  in 
the  olden  time  swept  off  myriads  on  myriads  in  every  coun- 
try, now  cause  fewer  deaths  than  some  diseases  thought 
of  little  account,  and  for  the  cure  of  which  people  there- 
fore rety,  to  their  cost,  on  quackery  instead  of  medical 
science. 

This  development  of  sanitary  science  and  hygiene  in  the 
United  States  has  also  been  coincident  with  a  marked  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  American  pulpit  as  regards  the  theory 
of  disease.  In  this  country,  as  in  others,  down  to  a  period 
within  living  memory,  deaths  due  to  want  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  constantly  dwelt  upon  in  funeral  sermons  as 
"results  of  national  sin,"  or  as  "inscrutable  Providences." 
That  vic%v  has  mainly  passed  away  among  the  clergy  of  the 
more  enlightened  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  now  find 
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them,  as  a  rule,  active  in  spreading  useful  ideas  as  to  the 

prevention  of  disease.  The  religious  press  has  been  especially 
faithful  in  this  respect,  carrying  to  every  household  more 
just  ideas  of  sanitary  precautions  and  hygienic  living. 

The  attitude  even  of  many  among  the  most  orthodox 
rulers  in  church  and  stale  has  been  changed  by  facts  like 
these.  Lord  Palmerston  refusing  the  request  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  that  a  fast  day  be  appointed  to  ward  off  cholera,  and 
advising  them  to  go  home  and  clean  theirstreets. — the  devout 
Emperor  William  If  forbidding  prayer-meetiiigs  in  a  similar 
emergency,  on  the  ground  that  they  led  to  neglect  of  prac- 
tical human  means  of  help, — all  this  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  older  methods- 

Well  worthy  of  note  is  the  ground  taken  in  1S93,  at 
Philadelphia,  by  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  having  issued  a 
special  call  to  prayer  in  order  to  ward  of?  the  cholera,  this 
clergyman  refused  to  respond  to  the  call,  declaring  that  to 
do  so,  in  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  then  prevailing 
in  Philadelphia,  would  be  blasphemous. 

In  sumsning  up  the  whole  subject,  we  see  that  in  this 
field,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  triumph  of  scientific  thought 
has  gradually  done  much  to  evolve  in  the  world  not  only  a 
theology  but  also  a  religious  spirit  more  and  more  worthy 
of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  the  destiny  of  man.* 


*  On  the  improvement  in  sanit^tiDn  in  Londan  and  elsewhere  in  (he  north  of 
Europe,  (ce  the  eititorial  anil  Repor!  of  the  Caiifiretue  on  Sa»ilalien  al  Brighiea, 
giTcR  in  \\\c  Lonifan  7Viwm  of  August  2?,  t833.  For  the  best  nulhorliics  on  the 
general  »abjccl  in  England,  see  Sir  John  Simon  on  JSng-fisA  Sanitary  imfi/ufinits, 
1890  ;  alto  Iiis  puhlislitd  Hea-Uh  Rrparts  for  1887,  citciJ  in  iJic  Edinburgh  Jffvitw 
for  Januar/,  18^1.  See  al^o  Piirkes'i  Hygiene,  piusim.  For  ihe  great  increase  of 
the  mean  length  of  life  in  Franc*  under  better  hygienic  conditions,  sec  Rarnbaud, 
La  Civilisation  cmUfmparniM  en  J-raiicf,  p.  682.  For  the  approach  to  depopula- 
lion  al  Mcmphi?,  under  the  cesspool  system  in  1878,  sec  Parkcs,  l/ygitne,  American 
appcntlix,  p.  35".  For  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  Juvestigiilion  of  ihc  depart- 
menls  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  CommitleE  of  the  Slate  Senate,  of  which 
Ihe  procnl  wi-ilcr  was  n  member,  see  New  York  Senate  Ducumenlj  for  1^65.  t-'or 
decrease  of  death  rnle  in  New  Vork  cily  under  the  new  Board  of  Health,  begin- 
ftin([  in  1866,  and  especially  among  children,  see  Bnck,  Hygiene  and  Popular 
nutlth.  New  Vork,  1379,  vol.  ii,  p.  573  ;  and  for  wise  remarks  on  religious  duties 
dnring  pestilence,  sec  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  579.  For  a  contrail  between  the  old  and 
new  ideal  rcgardingpestitcnces,  see  Charles  Kingslcy  in /niivr'j  jl/di_pdji"rtc,  vol.  Iviii, 
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p.  134;  also  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Bums,  in  1675,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Ola^ow  be> 
fore  the  Social  Science  Congress.  For  a  particularly  bright  and  valuable  state* 
roent  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  sanitation,  see  Mrs.  Plunkett's  article  in  The 
Popular  Scienee  Monthly  for  June,  1891.  For  the  reply  of  Lord  Palmenton  to 
the  Scotch  clergy,  see  the  well-known  passage  in  Buckle.  For  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  William,  see  various  newspapers  for  September,  1893,  and  especially 
Pubtit  Opinion  for  September  24tfa, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FROM  "DEMONIACAL    POSSESSION"    TO 
INSANITY. 

I.   THEOLOGICAL  IDEAS  OF  LUNACY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  won  by  science  (or  humanity,  few 
have  been  farther-reaching  in  g^ood  effects  tlian  the  modern 
treatment  of  the  insane.  But  this  is  the  result  of  a  struggle 
long  and  severe  between  two  great  forces.  On  one  side 
have  stood  the  survivals  of  various  superstitions,  the  meta- 
physics of  various  philosophies,  the  dogmatism  of  various 
theologies,  the  literal  interpretation  of  various  sacred  books, 
and  especially  of  our  own— all  compacted  into  a  creed  that 
insanity  is  mainly  or  largely  demoniacal  possession;  on  the 
other  side  has  stood  science,  gradually  accumulating  proofs 
that  insaniry  is  always  the  result  of  physical  disease. 

I  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  I  may, 
the  history  of  this  warfare,  or  rather  of  this  evolution  of  truth 
out  of  error. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  and  natural,  In  the  early  stages 
of  civilizaiion,  than  belief  in  occult,  self-conscious  powers  of 
evil.  Troubles  and  calamities  come  upon  man  ;  his  igno. 
ranee  of  physical  laws  forbids  him  to  attribute  them  tophys. 
icol  causes;  he  therefore  attributes  them  sometimes  to  the 
wrath  of  a  good  being,  but  more  frequently  to  the  malice  of 
an  evil  being. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  diseases.  The  real  causes 
of  disease  are  so  intricate  that  they  are  reached  only  after 
ages  of  scientific  labour;  hence  they,  above  all,  have  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.* 

•  On  the  geneml  Mtrihiition  of  ditente  to  demoniAcnl  influence,  see  Sprcnger, 

mshry  of  Maiititu, pastim  (note,  for  a  later  attitude,  vol.  il,  pp.  i5t>-lJ0k  ni)\ 
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Bui,  if  ordinary  diseases  were  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
diabolical  agency,  how  much  more  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
especially  the  more  obscure  of  these  !  These,  indeed,  seemed 
to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  possible  only  on  the  theory 
of  Satanic  intervctilion  ;  any  approacli  to  a  true  theory  of  the 
connection  between  physical  causes  and  mental  results  is  one 
of  the  highest  acquisitions  of  science. 

Here  and  there,  during  the  whole  historic  period,  keen 
men  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  the  truth;  but  to  the  vast 
multitude,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  noth- 
ing was  more  clear  than  that  insanity  is,  in  many  if  not  in 
raost  cases,  demoniacal  possession. 

Yet  at  a  very  early  date,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  science 
had  asserted  itself,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  which 
seemed  destined  to  bring  a  large  fruitage  of  blessings. **  In 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era^  Hippocrates  of  Cos 
asserted  the  great  truth  that  all  madness  is  simply  disease 
of  the  brain,  thereby  beginning  a  development  of  truth  and 
mercy  which  lasted  nearly  a  thousand  years.  In  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  AretEEiis  carried  these  ideas  yet  further, 
observed  the  phenomena  of  insanity  with  great  acutcness, 
and  reached  yet  more  valuable  results.  Near  the  beginning 
oC  the  following  century,  Soranus  went  still  further  in  the 

Calmeil.  Dt  la  FolU.  Paris,  1845,  vol.  i,  pp.  104, 105  ;  Esquirol,  Dei  Maladies  Men- 
tales.  Paris,  1838,  vol,  i,  p,  48s  ;  also  Tylor,  Primitive  Culturt.  For  a  very  plain 
and  honest  statement  of  this  view  in  out  own  sacred  books,  sec  Oort,  Hooykoai, 
and  Kuenen,  The  Bible  for  Young  People,  Enelisli  Irandalion,  cliap.  v,  p,  167.  and 
following;  also  Farrar's /j/Jf  jy'Cfinj/,  cliap.  xnii.  Fnr  iliis  idea  in  Greece  and 
clnewhcre,  sec  Maury,  La  Magie,  etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  276.  giving,  among  other  dlatiun«, 
one  from  boolc  v  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the  influence  of  Platonlsm,  see  Esquirol  and 
others,  as  above — the  main  pa.wagc  cited  is  from  the  Phads.  For  the  devoiioii  of 
the  cariy  father*  and  doctor*  lo  this  idea,  see  citaiioos  from  Eusc1>lus  Lactantiua, 
St.  Jerome,  St  Augustine,  St.  John  Chrysostom.  .St,  Gregory  Naziar.ien,  in  TisiOt, 
L'fma^iji.jii,ni,  p,  369 ;  also  Jacob  (i.  e.,  Paul  Lacroix),  Croyanca  P^pulaires.  p. 
183.  For  .St.  Augustine,  ate  also  his  De  Civitate  Dri,  lib.  xxil,  chap,  viii,  and  hb 
Enarrntio  in  PsaL,  cxxxv,  1.  For  the  breaking  away  of  the  religious  orders  in 
Italy  from  the  entire  supremacy  of  this  idea,  ste  Bdcavin,  L'&tMe  de  Sttierne,  Paris, 
1888;  aha  Darenilierg,  liistoire  de  la  AUdeHne.  Even  so  laic  as  the  Proteilnnt 
KefDrmalion,  Martin  LiiThcir  maintained  {^Ta^ie  Talk,  Hazlitt'a  translation,  l^n- 
don,  1872,  pp.  250-256)  that  "  Satan  produces  all  the  maladies  which  afflict  maxi^ 
kind." 

•  It  is  signilieant  of  this  scientific  attitude  that  the  Creek  word  for  superslitloa 
means,  literally,  fear  ofgods  or  demons. 
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same  path,  giving  new  results  of  research,  and  strengthening 
scientific  truth.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  a  new 
epoch  was  ushered  in  by  Galen,  under  whom  the  same  truth 
was  developed  yet  further,  and  the  path  toward  merciful 
treatment  of  the  insane  made  yet  more  clear.  In  the  third 
century  Celius  Aurclianus  received  this  deposit  of  precious 
truth,  elaborated  it,  and  brought  forth  the  great  idea  which, 
had  theology,  citing  biblical  texts,  not  banished  it,  would 
have  saved  fifteen  centuries  of  cruelty — an  idea  not  fully 
recognised  again  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— the  idea  that  insanity  is  brain  disease,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  it  must  be  gentle  and  kind.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury  Alexander  of  Tralles  presented  still  more  fruitful  re- 
searches, and  taught  the  world  how  to  deal  with  mtUtiuholia; 
and,  finally,  in  the  seventh  century,  this  great  line  of  scien- 
tific men.  working  mainly  under  pagan  auspices,  was  closed 
by  Paul  of  -.Egina,  who  under  the  protection  of  Caliph 
Omar  made  still  further  observations,  but,  above  all,  laid 
stress  0:1  the  cure  of  madness  as  a  disease,  and  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  mild  treatment. 

Such  was  this  great  succession  in  the  apostolate  of  science: 
evidently  no  other  has  ever  shown  itself  more  directly  imder 
Divine  grace,  illumination,  and  guidance,  it  had  given  to 
the  world  what  might  have  been  one  of  its  greatest  bless- 
ings.* 

This  evolution  of  divine  truth  was  interrupted  by  the- 
ology. There  set  into  the  early  Church  a  current  of  belief 
which  was  destined  to  bring  all  these  noble  acquisitions  of 
science  and  religion  to  naught,  and,  during  centuries,  to  in- 
flict toriures,  physical  and  mental,  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men  and  women — a  belief  which  held  its 
cruel  sway  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries ;  and  this  belief 
was  that  madness  was  mainly  or  largely  possession  by  the 
devil. 


*  For  Aiiihgriiies  regardiug  ihJs  developmeai  of  scienlific  trolli  and  mijrcy  in 
miqiiily,  see  e^pecioUy  Kfafll-Ebing,  Lc/iriueA  dtr  PsyckiatrU.  StiilLi^Mi.  18BB, 
p.  40  «nd  the  pages  following  ;  Tielnl,  Re<herihts  Hhtariijuts  sur  ia  Ju'/ff,  Paris, 
1839;  Semclaignc,  fAli'^Mtttiott  mentatr  4at*i  I'Anti^uit^,  Pnris.  1M9;  Dagron, 
Hft  Mi>/'*Ai  Paiit,  1875  ;  sIm]  Calmeil,  Ot  la  FolU,  Sprenger,  a.ad  especially  Iseii' 
ttv,  Gfithicktt  dtr  Afeiiidn,  lierliii,  1340. 


too       PROW   -DEMONIACAL   POSSESSION"   TO   INSANITY. 

This  idea  of  diabolic  agency  id  mental  disease  had  grown 
luxurianlly  In  all  the  Oriental  sacred  literatures.  In  the  se- 
ries of  Assyrian  mythological  tablets  in  which  we  find  those 
legends  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  and  other  early 
conceptions  from  which  the  Hebrews  so  largely  drew  the 
accounts  wrought  into  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  been  dis. 
covered  the  formulas  for  driving  out  the  evil  spirits  which 
cause  disease.  In  the  Persian  theology  regarding  the  strug- 
glc  of  the  great  powers  of  good  and  evil  this  idea  was  de- 
veloped to  its  highest  point  From  these  and  other  ancient 
sourcesthe  Jews  naturally  received  this  addition  to  their  ear- 
lier  view  :  the  Mocker  ol  the  Garden  of  Eden  became  Satan, 
with  legions  of  evil  angels  at  his  command  ;  and  the  theory 
of  diabolic  causes  of  mental  disease  took  a  firm  place  in  our 
sacred  books.  Such  cases  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  evil 
spirit  in  Saut,  which  wc  now  see  to  have  been  sira])ly  melan- 
choly— and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  various  accounts  of 
the  casting  out  of  devils,  through  which  is  refracted  the 
beautiful  and  simple  story  of  that  power  by  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  soothed  perturbed  minds  by  his  presence  or  quelled 
outbursts  of  madness  by  his  words,  give  examples  of  this.  In 
Greece,  too,  an  idea  akin  to  this  found  lodgment  both  in  the 
popular  belief  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Socrates; 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  leaders  in  medical 
science  had  taught  with  more  or  less  distinctness  that  in- 
sanity  is  the  result  of  physical  disease,  there  was  a  strong 
popular  tendency  to  attribute  the  more  troublesome  cases  of 
it  to  hostile  spiritual  influence* 

From  all  these  sources,  but  especially  from  our  sacred 


*  For  the  exorcism  against  disease  Tound  at  Niaeveli,  see  C,  Smith,  Dclittsch'* 
Germnn  translation,  p,  34.  For  n  very  inlere^ting  passage  regarding  Ihe  rciire*cn- 
tatioii  of  a  diabolic  pcriionnge  on  a  Babylanian  bronze,  and  for  a  v^tj  frank  state- 
mont  regarding  ihe  trsnimission  of  ideas  regarding  -Salnnic  power  10  our  sncred 
books,  see  Sayt:e,  lleroJotuf,  appendix  ii,  p,  393,  Tt  is,  indeed,  CKlremely  doubt- 
ful wliethcr  Pluio  himself  or  liis  contemporan«  knew  anything  of  n<il  demons,  this 
conception  probably  coming  into  the  Greek  world,  -is  into  ihe  I.atin,  with  ilic  OH- 
cnul  influences  that  began  to  prevail  about  (he  time  of  the  birtli  of  Christ  ;  hm  to 
ihc  early  Christians  a  demon  was  a  demon,  and  Plato's,  good  or  liad,  were  pagan, 
and  therefore  devils.  The  Greek  word  "  epilepsy  "  \%  itself  a  survival  of  the  old  be- 
lief,  fcissiliicd  in  a  woid,  since  its  litenil  meaning  refers  to  the  teiiure  of  the  patient 
by  evil  spirits. 
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books  and  the  writings  of  Plato,  this  theory  that  mental  dis- 
ease is  caused  largely  or  mainly  by  Satanic  influence  passed 
on  into  the  early  Church.  In  tlie  apostolic  times  no  belief 
seems  to  have  been  more  firmly  settled.  Tlie  early  fathers 
and  doctors  in  ihc  following  age  universally  accepted  it,  and 
the  apologists  generally  spoke  of  the  power  of  casting  out 
devils  as  a  leading  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

This  belief  took  firm  hold  upon  the  strongest  men.  The 
case  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  typical.  He  was  a  pope  of 
exceedingly  broad  mind  for  his  time,  and  no  one  will  think 
him  unjustly  reckoned  one  of  the  /our  Doctors  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  Yet  he  solemnly  relates  that  a  nun,  having 
eaten  some  lettuce  without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
swallowed  a  devil,  and  that,  when  commanded  by  a  holy 
man  to  come  forth,  the  devil  replied  :  "  How  am  1  to  blame? 
1  was  sitting  on  the  lettuce,  and  this  woman,  not  having 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ate  nie  along  with  it."  * 

As  a  result  of  this  idea,  the  Christian  Church  at  an  early 
period  in  its  existence  virtually  gave  up  the  noble  conquests 
of  Greek  and  Roman  science  in  this  field,  and  originated,  lor 
persons  supposed  to  be  possessed,  a  regular  discipline,  de- 
veloped out  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  during  the  centu- 
ries before  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  had  become  fully 
dominant  this  discipline  was,  as  a  rule,  gentle  and  useful. 


•For  a  striking  statemimt  of  th«  Jewish  belief  in  diabolical  incerfercnce.  sec 
Joscphus,  Dt  BithJudaM,  vij,  6,  iii;  also  his  Antiquilus.  vol.  viii.  Whiiton's 
Ironslation.  On  the  "devil  cast  out,"  in  Mark  ix.  17-29,  as  undoublciily  a  case  of 
epilepsy,  see  Chctullicr,  Essai  mr  l'}<^i!ffsif  ;  also  Maury,  art.  Dimmiaquc  in  the 
Etttychf^Jit  Modtme,  In  one  Icxt,  nl  least,  the  [J^^pula^  belief  U  perfeclly  ahown 
u  confounding  madness  and  posecssivn  :  "Hebatti  a  devil,  and  is  mad."  John  x, 
so.  Amung  [he  mulUctide  of  texts,  thoiic  most  lelicd  upon  wcic  Maithcw  viii,  aS, 
and  Luke  x,  17  ;  and  for  ilie  use  of  fetiches  in  drivin^^  out  evil  apiriu,  tlic  ncGounl 
of  the  cures  wrought  by  couching  tli«  ^rnienls  of  Si  Paul  in  Acts  xix,  13  On  the 
geuerni  subject,  sec  authorities  already  given,  aiid  bk  n  ly(iiu:d  p.tssagc  TertuIIian, 
AJ.  Stap.f  ii.  For  the  veiy  gross  vie^v  l.ilicn  by  St.  Baiil,  sec  Codwotth,  Intfiledual 
Syitern,  vol.  ii,  p.  643 ;  also  j^ichdeacoii  Forrai'si  Li/e  0/  CArist.  For  the  case 
related  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  « iih  comicid  delaiK^  see  tlie  Exfmpla  of  Arch- 
bishop Jacques  de  Vitiy.  edited  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Crane,  of  Cornell  tJniverslty,  p.  59, 
an.  CXXX.  For  a  curious  presentation  of  Greek  views,  see  Ltflul,  Lt  D/man  de 
Sxro/e,  I*3ris,  1856  ;  and  for  the  tr.in*inission  of  these  lo  Christianity,  see  the  &ame, 
P^  sot  and  fullowing. 
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The  afflicted,  when  not  too  violent,  were  generally  admitted 
to  the  esercises  oi  public  worship,  and  a  kindly  system  of 
cure  was  attempted,  in  which  pmnunencc  was  given  to  holy 
water,  sanctified  ointments,  the  breath  or  spittle  of  the  priest, 
the  touching  of  relics,  visits  to  holy  places,  and  submission 
to  mild  forms  of  exorcism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  things,  when  judiciously  used  in  that  spirit:  of 
love  and  gentleness  and  devoiion  inherited  by  the  earlier 
disciples  from  "  the  Master,"  produced  good  effects  in  sooth- 
ing disturbed  minds  and  in  aiding  their  cure. 

Among  tlie  thousands  of  fetiches  of  various  sorts  then 
resorted  ro  may  be  named,  as  typical,  the  Holy  Handker- 
chief of  Bcsan^on.  During  many  centuries  multitudes  came 
from  far  and  near  to  touch  it;  lor,  it  was  argued,  if  touch- 
ing the  garments  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  had  cured  the  dis- 
eased, how  much  more  might  be  expected  of  a  handkerchief 
of  the  Lord  himself  I 

With  ideas  o(  this  sort  was  mingled  a  vague  belief  in 
medical  treatment,  and  out  of  this  mixture  were  evolved 
such  prescriptions  as  the  following: 

"  If  an  elf  or  a  goblin  come,  smear  his  forehead  with  this 
sa!vc,  put  it  on  his  eyes,  cense  him  with  incense,  and  sign 
him  frequently  with  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

"  For  a  fiend-sick  man  :  When  a  devil  possesses  a  man,  or 
controls  him  from  within  with  disease,  a  spew-drink  of  lupin, 
bishopswort,  henbane,  garlic.  Pound  these  together,  add 
ale  and  holy  water." 

And  again:  "A  drink  for  a  fiend-sick  man,  to  be  drunk 
out  of  a  church  bcll:  Githrife,  cynoglossum,  yarrow,  lupin, 
flower-de-Uicc,  fennel,  lichen,  lovage.  Work  up  to  a  drink 
with  clear  ale,  sing  seven  masses  over  it,  add  garlic  and 
holy  water,  and  let  the  possessed  sing  the  B^-eift  Immmuhii; 
then  let  him  drink  the  dose  out  of  a  church  bell,  and  let  the 
priest  sing  over  him  the  Damine  Sancte  Pater  Ontm/)otc»s."  * 

Had  this  been  the  worst  treatment  of  lunatics  developed 
in  the  theological  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  some  of  the  most  terrible  chapters 


*  See  Cockayne,  Leichdnms,  Wort-cunmng^  and  Star.Cm/t  ef  Early  England, 
in  Ibe  Rolls  Series,  voL  ii,  p.  177  ;  also  pp.  355,  356^  For  the  great  value  of 
privity  saliva,  see  W.  W,  Story's  cMajrs. 
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in  its  history ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  idea  of  the  Satanic 
possession  uf  lunatics  led  to  attempts  to  punish  the  Indwell* 
ing  demon.  As  this  theological  theory  and  practice  became 
more  fully  developed,  and  eccIcMasticism  more  powerful  to 
enforce  it,  all  mildness  began  to  disappear  ;  the  admonitions 
to  gentle  treatment  bv  the  great  pagan  and  Moslem  physi- 
cians  were  forgotten,  and  ihe  treatment  of  lunatics  tended 
more  and  more  toward  severity:  more  and  more  generally 
it  was  felt  that  cruelty  to  madmen  was  punishment  of  the 
devil  residing  within  or  acting  upon  them. 

A  few  strong  churchmen  and  laymen  made  efforts  to  re- 
sist this  tendency.  As  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  Neme- 
siiis.  Bishop  of  Emesa,  accepted  the  truth  as  developed  by 
pagan  physicians,  and  aided  them  in  strengthening  it.  In  the 
seventh  century,  a  Lombard  code  embodied  a  similar  effort 
In  the  eighth  century,  one  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies 
seems  to  have  had  a  like  purpose.  In  the  ninth  century,  that 
great  churchman  and  statesman,  Agobard,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  superior  to  his  time  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
tried  to  make  right  reason  prevail  in  this  field;  and,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Kcgino,  Abbot  of  Priim, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  insisted  on  treating  possession  as 
disease.  But  all  in  vain;  the  current  streaming  most  di- 
rectly from  sundry-  texts  in  the  Christian  sacred  books,  and 
swollen  by  theology,  had  become  overwhelming.* 

The  first  great  tributary  poured  into  this  stream,  as  we 
approach  the  bloom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appears  to  have 
come  from  the  brain  of  Michael  Psellus.  Mingling  scrip^ 
tural  texts,  Platonic  philosophy,  and  theological  statements 

•  For  a  VC17  thorough  and  interesting  stalcmenC  on  the  general  subject,  see 
KirchholT,  Bnuhungei*  den  DSmaafn-  und  Hfxeitweseiti  svr  deutschen  Irrtnpfie^e, 
in  Ihe  AUgrmatu  Mtsehrift fUr  Pty^ktAtrU,  Berlin,  i8?8,  Bd.  xUy,  Hefl  25.  For 
Romnn  Culiotic  authnriry,  see  Addis  and  Amolil,  Cathalii  Dicliirtiiiry,  orticle 
EnergHmfur.  Forahrlefacd  etofjucnt  Mimmary.  see  Kralft-Ebing,  Z^AriwM  lA**" 
PiyeMairie,  as  tX>orc  \  and  Uyt  a.  clear  view  of  ihe  transition  fiom  pngsn  mildness 
in  the  care  of  the  insane  to  severity  and  cruelty  under  the  Chrislinn  Chnrcti,  nee 
Mnudtlej,  Tkt  Pathology  of  Mind,  London,  1879,  p.  543.  Sec  aim  Buchiaann, 
DU  uitfrtie  trnd  die  frHe  Kirche,  Itreslau,  1873,  p.  aji.  For  oilier  citations,  see 
KtrdthofT,  as  above,  pp.  3J4-33*^-  F"'  Bishop  Ncmesin*,  see  Trliat.  p,  48.  For 
an  ocoopnt  of  Agobard's  ^neriu  poaitioD  in  regard  to  ihlA  and  allied  supcrsiilions. 
See  Reginald  Lane  Poole's  lUwlnitmu  of  lk<  Hiitory  i>f  Medieval  Thought.  Lou- 
(ton,  1884. 
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by  great  doctors  of  ihe  Church,  with  wild  utterances  ob- 
tained from  lunatics,  he  gave  forth,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  ccntuiyf  a  Ireiitise  on  The  Work  of  Demons.  Sa- 
cred science  was  vastly  enriched  thereby  in  various  ways ; 
but  two  of  his  conclusions,  the  results  of  his  most  pro- 
found thought,  enforced  by  theologians  and  populariTred  by 
preachers,  soon  took  special  hold  upon  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  easily 
based  upon  Scripture  and  St.  Basil,  was  that,  since  all  de- 
mons suffer  by  material  fire  and  brimstone,  they  must  have 
material  bodies;  the  second  was  that,  since  all  demons  arc 
by  nature  cold,  they  gladly  seek  a  genial  warmth  by  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts* 

Fed  by  this  stream  of  thought,  and  developed  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  mediaeval  devotion,  the  idea  of  demoni- 
acal possession  as  the  main  source  of  lunacy  grew  and  blos- 
somed and  bore  fruit  in  noxious  luxuriance. 

There  had,  indeed,  come  into  Ihe  Middle  Ages  an  inherit- 
ance of  scientific  thought.  The  ideas  of  Hippocrates,  Celius 
Aurelianus,  Galen,  and  their  followers,  were  from  time  to 
time  revived  ;  the  Arabian  physicians,  the  School  of  Salerno, 
such  writers  as  Salicctus  and  Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  even 
some  of  the  religious  orders,  did  something  to  keep  scientific 
doctrines  alive;  but  the  tide  of  theological  thought  was  too 
strong ;  it  became  dangerous  even  to  seem  to  name  possible 
limits  to  diabolical  power.  To  deny  Satan  was  atheism  ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  did  so  much  to  fasten  the  epithet  "atheist" 
upon  the  medical  profession  as  the  suspicion  that  it  did  not 
fully  acknowledge  diabolical  interierence  in  mental  disease. 
Following  in  the  lines  of  the  earlier  fathers,  St.  Ansclm,  Ab6- 
lard.  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  all  the  great 
doctors  in  the  medieval  Church,  some  of  them  in  spite  of 
occasional  misgivings,  upheld  the  idea  that  insanity  is 
largely  or  mainly  demoniacal  possession,  basing  their  belief 
steadily  on  the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  this  belief  was  foU 
lowed  up  in  every  quarter  by  more  and  more  constant  cita- 
tion of  the  text  "  Thou  shalt  not  snffer  a  witch  to  live."     No 

*  See  Baa<>  and  Werner,  cited  by  KirchhofT,  as  above ;  also  Lecky,  Kationalitm 
in  Europe,  vol,  i.  p.  6B.  and  note,  New  Yorlc,  18S4.  As  to  Btall's  belief  in  tlie 
corporealily  of  devils,  see  his  Cemmentaryon  Isaiah,  c»p.  i. 
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other  text  of  Scripture — save  perhaps  one — has  caused  the 
shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood. 

As  we  look  over  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wc  do, 
indeed,  see  another  growth  from  which  one  might  hope 
much  :  for  there  were  two  great  streams  of  influence  in  the 
Church,  and  never  were  two  powers  more  unlike  each 
other. 

On  one  side  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  heart  and  mind  of  its  blessed  Founder,  immensely 
powerful  in  aiding  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  and 
effort,  and  especially  of  provision  lor  the  relief  ol  suRer- 
\  ing  by  religious  asylums  and  tender  care.  Nothing  better 
expresses  this  than  the  touching  words  inscribed  upon  a 
great  mediaeval  hospital,  '"  Christo  in  pauperibm  suis."  But 
on  the  other  side  was  the  theological  theory — proceeding, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  the  survival  of  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  sustained  by  constant  reference  to  the  texts  in 
our  sacred  books — that  many,  and  probably  most,  of  the 
insane  were  possessed  by  the  devil  or  in  league  with  him, 
and  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  lunatics  was  simply  punish- 
\  ment  of  the  devil  and  his  minions,  By  this  current  of 
■  thought  was  gradually  developed  one  of  the  greatest 
masses  of  superstitious  cruelty  that  has  ever  afflicted  human- 
ity. At  the  same  time  the  stream  of  Chrislian  endeavour, 
SO  far  as  the  insane  were  concerned,  was  almost  entirelj'  cut 
off.  In  all  the  beautiful  provision  during  the  Middle  Ages 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  there  was  for  the  in- 
sane almost  no  care.  Some  monasteries,  indeed,  gave  them 
refuge.  We  hear  of  a  charitable  work  done  for  them  at 
the  London  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  the  ihirreenlh  century, 
at  Geneva  in  the  fifteenth,  at  Marseilles  in  the  sixteenth,  by 
the  Black  Penitents  in  the  south  of  France,  by  certain  Fran- 
ciscans  in  northern  France,  by  the  Alexian  Brothers  on  the 

*  Rhine,  and  by  various  agencies  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  the  only  really  important  effort  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  stimulated  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Certain  monks,  who  had  much  to  do  with  them  in  redeem, 
ing  Chrislian  slaves,  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  what 
John  Howard  found  in  the  eighteenth,  that  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  made  a  large  and  merciful  provision  for  lunatics,  such 
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as  was  not  seen  in  Christian  lands;  and  this  example  led  to 
better  establishment!)  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

All  bonaur  to  this  work  and  to  the  men  who  engaged  in 
it;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  establishments  were  few  and  poor, 
compared  with  those  (or  other  diseases,  and  they  usually  de- 
generated into  ■*  mad-houses,"  where  devils  were  cast  out 
mainly  by  cruelty.* 

The  first  main  weapon  against  the  indwelling  Satan  con. 
tinued  to  be  the  exorcism  :  but  under  the  influence  of  infer, 
cnces  from  Scripture  farther  and  farther  fetched,  and  of 
theological  reasoning  more  and  more  subtle,  it  became  some. 
thing  very  different  from  the  gentle  procedure  of  earlier 
times,  and  some  description  of  this  great  weapon  at  (he  time 
of  its  highest  development  will  throw  light  on  the  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  of  theological  reasoning,  as  well  as  upon 
the  main  subject  in  hand. 

A  fundamental  premise  in  the  fully  developed  exorcism 
was  that,  according  to  sacred  Scripture,  a  main  characteris- 
tic of  Satan  is  pride.  Pride  led  him  to  rebel ;  for  pride  he 
was  cast  down;  therefore  the  first  thing  to  do^  in  driving 
him  out  of  a  lunatic,  was  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  his  pride, — 
to  disgust  him. 

This  theory  was  carried  out  logically,  to  the  letter.  The 
treatises  on  the  subject  simply  astound  one  by  their  wealth 
of  blasphemous  and  obscene  epithets  which  it  was  allowable 
for  the  exorcist  to  use  in  casting  out  devils.  The  Treasury 
of  Exorcisms  contains  hundreds  of  pages  packed  with  the 
vilest  epithets  which  the  worst  imagination  could  invent  for 
the  purpose  of  overwhelming  the  indwelling  Satan.f 

•  Fflr  a  very  full  and  learned,  if  somewhat  one-sided,  iLceounI  of  the  caHier 
effect!  of  (his  strentn  of  chftritAbIc  thought,  see  I'ollcmcr.  Dti  Origitt^i  de  la  Cha- 
rir/  Otthptiijuf.  Pnris.  i8sB.  I(  is  instructive  lo  note  thni.  vrhjle  this  book  U  vety 
ftill  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Church  on  slavery  nnd  on  provision  for  the 
widows  and  orphnns,  the  nek,  the  infirm,  CAptivcs.  and  lepers  there  is  hardly  a  (raee 
of  any  cnre  for  the  insane.  This  some  want  is  incirlcntnlly  shovm  hy  a  tTpical  «• 
ample  in  K  riegl:.  AfrxU,  HeiienttatUn  und  Griitetkranke  im  miaeistterHeken  Frank" 
furt,  Frankfurt  a,  M.,  1863,  pp.  t6,  17  ;  also  Kircliboff,  pp.  yfi.yVi-  On  the  general 
nhjecl,  !iec  .Semclat^e,  u  above,  p^  214;  oboCalmell,  vot.  i.  pp.  ti6, 117.  Kor  the 
cRecl  of  Moslem  ejiamplc  in  Spain  and  Italy,  sec  Kraffl-Ebing,  oii  above,  p.  45,  note 

t  Thesaurvt  Exordimcmm  atque  Cfittjnralienum  terribilium,  fisUntitsimorum^ 
^^tati'mMfimm,  fum  PkacTICA  frvbaHtawto  :  ftdkm  tpiritut  maligni,  D^mcmti 
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Some  of  those  decent  enough  to  be  printed  in  these  de- 
generate days  ran  as  follows; 

"  Thou  lustful  and  stupid  one, . . .  thou  lean  sow,  famine* 
stricken  and  most  impure,  .  .  .  thou  wrinkled  beast,  thou 
mangy  beast,  thou  beast  of  all  beasts  the  most  beastly,  .  .  , 
thou  raad  spirit,  .  .  .  thou  bestial  and  foolish  dnmkard,  .  .  . 
most  greedy  wolf,  .  .  .  most  abominable  whisperer,  .  ;  . 
thou  sooty  spirit  from  Tartarus!  ...  I  cast  thee  down,  O 
Tartarean  boor,  into  the  infernal  kitchen !  .  .  .  Loathsome 
cobbler,  .  .  .  dingy  collier,  .  .  .  filthy  sow  {scrcfa  stercffra/a), 
.  .  .  perfidious  boar,  .  .  .  envious  crctcodile,  .  .  .  malodor- 
ous drudge,  .  .  .  wounded  basilisk,  .  .  .  rust-coloured  asp, 
.  .  .  swollen  toad,  .  .  .  entangled  spider,  .  .  .  lousy  swine- 
herd {porcarie pedkose),  .  .  .  lowest  of  the  low,  .  ,  ,  cudgelled 
ass,"  etc. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  attempt  to  disgftist  Satan*s  pride 
with  blackguardism,  there  was  another  to  scare  him  with 
tremendous  words.  For  this  purpose,  thunderous  names, 
from  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  imported,  such  as  Acharon, 
Eheye,  Schcmhamphora,  Tctragrammaton,  HomSousion, 
Athanatos,  Ischiros,  ^codes.  and  the  like* 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  drive  him  out  with  filthy 
and  rank-smelling  drugs;  and.  among  those  which  can  be 
mentioned  in  a  printed  article,  we  may  name  asafoelida, 
sulphur,  squills,  etc.,  which  were  to  be  burned  under  his 
nose. 

Still  further  to  plague  him,  pictures  of  the  devil  were  to 
be  spat  upon,  trampled  under  foot  by  people  of  low  condi- 
tion, and  sprinkled  with  foul  compounds. 

But   these  were   merely   preliminaries    to  the  exorcism 

Ma&JteiafUf  omma  de  Corp^ihua  iumttnis  ahtitit,  tamjuaat  Fta^llsj  Fniti^ps^ue 
fmgaittur.  ex^UuHtur.  .  .  .  Cologne,  1626.  Many  of  the  bnoks  of  the  exorcisW 
were  put  upon  Ihe  various  indexes  of  Ihc  Church,  bul  thin,  Ihc  richest  collection  of 
til,  ftnd  inciading  nenrly  all  those  condemned,  was  not  pTahtl>iccd  until  1705, 
Scarcely  less  stanling  maniinls  continued  even  later  in  use ;  and  exonrisms  adapM 
lo  every  emergency  mny  of  course  still  be  found  in  aU  the  Ben  edict  ionnis  of  the 
Charch,  even  the  latest.  As  an  example,  sec  the  .Vanuale  Benfjirlimtum  published 
by  the  Bishop  of  I'asiin  in  18413,  <""  ^'^  Exorrhmus  in  Snftinam,  etc.,  issued  in 
1B93  by  Ihe  prciieni  PApe,  and  now  on  mie  at  the  shop  of  the  rrvpagRndn  in  Kome. 
•  Sec  the  C^njuratiif  on  p,  300  of  the   T/usauruj,  and  the  general  directions 
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iper.  In  this  the  most  profound  theological  thought  and 
sncrcJ  science  of  the  period  culminated. 

Mo&t  of  its  forms  were  childish,  but  some  rise  to  almofit 
Miitonic  grandeur.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  may 
take  the  following; 

"By  the  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  Otxi  hath 
given  to  make  known  unto  his  servants  those  things  which 
are  shortly  to  be;  and  hath  signified,  sending  by  his  angel, 
...  I  exorcise  you,  ye  angels  of  untold  perversity  ! 

"  By  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  .  .  .  and  by  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  candle- 
sticks; by  his  voice,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters;  ...  by 
his  words,  '  I  am  living,  who  w.is  dead;  and  behold,  I  live 
forever  and  ever;  and  1  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell,' 
I  say  unto  you.  Depart,  O  angels  that  show  the  way  to 
eternal  perdition  I " 

Besides  these,  were  long  litanies  of  billingsgate,  cursing, 
and  threatening.  One  of  these  "  scourging  "  exorcisms  runs 
partly  as  follows : 

"  May  Agyos  strike  thee,  as  he  did  Egypt,  with  frogs! 
.  .  .  May  all  the  devils  that  are  thy  foes  rush  forth  upon  thee, 
and  drag  thee  down  to  hell!  .  .  .  May  .  .  .  Tetragramma- 
ton  .  .  .  drive  thee  forth  and  stone  thee,  as  Israel  did  to 
Achan  !  .  .  .  May  the  Holy  One  trample  on  thee  and  hang 
thee  up  in  an  infernal  fork,  as  was  done  to  the  five  Ijings 
of  the  Amoriles  1  .  .  .  May  God  set  a  nail  to  your  skull,  and 
pound  it  in  with  ii  hammer,  as  Jael  did  unto  Sisera! . .  .  May 
,  .  .  Sothcr  .  .  .  break  ihy  head  and  cut  off  thy  hnnds,  as  was 
done  to  the  cursed  Dagoii!  .  .  .  May  God  hang  thee  in  a 
hellish  yoke,  as  seven  men  were  hanged  by  the  sons  of  Saul !  " 
And  so  on,  through  five  pages  of  close-printed  Latin  curses.* 

Occnsionally  the  demon  is  reasoned  with,  as  follows:  "0 
obstinate,  accursed.  Hy  1  .  .  .  why  do  you  stop  and  hold  back, 
when  you  know  that  your  strength  is  lost  on  Christ?  For  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks;  and.  verily,  the 
longer  it  takes  you  It)  gn.  the  worse  it  ^vill  go  with  you. 
Icgonc.  then:  take  flight,  ihou  venomous  hisser,  thou  lying 
orm.  thou  begetter  of.vipers!"t 


*  n*umrvf  Ejmrina&nim,  pp.  814-817. 


i  Ibid.,  p.  859- 
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This  procedure  and  its  results  were  recognised  as  among 
the  glories  of  the  Church.  As  typical,  wc  may  mention  an 
exorcism  directed  by  a  certain  Bishop  of  Bcauvais,  which 
was  so  effective  that  fiv.e  devils  gave  up  possession  of  a  suf- 
ferer and  signed  their  naraes,  each  for  himself  and  his  sub- 
ordinate imps,  to  an  agreement  that  the  possessed  should  be 
molested  no  more.  So,  too,  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Vienna,  in 
15S3,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  in  such  a  contest  they  had  cast 
out  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  living  devils. 
The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  of 
a  later  period,  abound  in  boasts  of  such  "  mighty  works."  * 

Such  was  the  result  of  a  thousand  years  of  theological 
reasoning,  by  the  strongest  minds  in  Europe,  upon  data 
partly  given  in  Scripture  and  partly  inherited  from  pagan- 
ism, regarding  Satan  and  his  work  among  men. 

Under  the  guidance  of  theology,  always  so  severe  against 
"  science  falsely  so  called,"  the  world  had  come  a  long  way 
indeed  from  the  soothing  treatment  of  the  possessed  by  him 
who  bore  among  the  noblest  of  his  titles  that  of  "  The  Great 
Physician."  The  result  was  natural:  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  felt  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  jailer,  the 
torturer,  and  the  executioner. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  beginnings  of  this  un- 
fortunate development.  In  spite  of  the  earlier  and  more 
kindly  tendency  in  the  Church,  the  Synod  of  Ancyra,  as 
early  as  314  a.  d.,  commanded  the  expulsion  of  possessed 
persons  from  the  Church  ;  the  Visigothic  Christians  whipped 
them;  and  Charlemagne,  in  spile  of  some  good  enaclmenis, 
imprisoned  them.  Men  and  women,  whose  distempered 
minds  might  have  been  restored  to  health  by  gentleness  and 
skill,  were  driven  into  hopeless  madness  by  noxious  medi- 
cines and  brutality.  Some  few  were  saved  as  mere  lunatics 
—they  were  surrendered  to  general  carelessness,  and  became 


•  to  my  previous  cha.ptefs,  especially  that  on  nieleorology,  1  \i»ve  quoted  eK- 
[ensirely  from  the  original  tieuiises,  of  which  a  very  large  colleclioii  is  in  my  pos- 
seuioa;  but  in  this  chapter  I  have  Diaialy  avsiLed  my^lf  of  the  copious  transla- 
tions given  by  M.  !I.  r>iicwicki,  in  his  excellent  article  in  The  Ninelfenth  Century 
foi  October,  iSS8.  cnlitlcti  Exor<i%o  TV.  For  valuable  cilailons  on  the  origin  and 
tpreaxi  of  Moreism,  »ec  Lecky's  Europran  Morals  (third  English  edition),  vol.  i, 
pp.  379-385. 
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simply  a  prejr  lo  ridicule  aod  aimless  bmcality;  but  vast 
numbers  were  punished  as  tabernacles  of  Satan. 

One  ol  the  least  terrible  o(  these  punishments,  and  per- 
haps  the  most  commou  of  all.  vras  that  of  scourging  demons 
out  uf  the  body  of  a  lunatic.  This  method  commended  itself 
even  to  the  judgment  of  so  thoughtful  and  kindly  a  person- 
age as  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  il  the  disease  continued,  as  it  naturally  would 
after  such  treatment,  the  authorities  frequently  felt  justi^cd 
in  driving  out  the  demons  by  torture.* 

Interesting  monuments  of  this  idea,  so  fruitful  in  evil, 
slili  exist  In  the  great  cities  of  centra]  Europe,  **  witch 
towers,"  where  witches  and  demoniacs  were  tortured,  and 
"fool  towers."  where  the  more  gentle  lunatics  were  im- 
prisoned, may  still  be  seen. 

In  the  cathedrals  we  still  see  this  idea  fossilized.  Devils 
and  imps,  struck  into  stone,  clamber  upon  towers,  prowl 
under  cornices,  peer  out  from  bosses  of  foliage,  perch  upon 
capitals,  nestle  under  benches,  flame  in  windows.  Above  the 
great  main  entrance,  the  most  common  of  all  representations 
still  shows  Satan  and  his  imps  scowling,  jeering,  grinning, 
while  taking  possession  ol  the  souls  of  men  and  scourging 
them  with  serpents,  or  driving  them  with  tridents,  or  drag- 
ging them  with  chains  into  the  flaming  mouth  of  hell.  Even 
in  the  most  hidden  and  sacred  places  o(  the  mediaeval  cath& 
dral  we  still  find  representations  of  Satanic  power  in  which 
profanity  and  obscenity  nm  riot.  In  these  representations 
the  painter  and  the  glass-staincr  vied  with  the  sculptor. 
Among  the  early  paintings  on  canvas  a  well-known  example 
represents  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  perched  near 
the  head  of  a  d)'ing  man.  eager  to  seize  his  soul  as  it  issues 
from  his  mouth,  and  only  kept  off  by  the  efTorts  of  the  attend- 
ant priest.  Typical  are  the  colossal  portrait  of  Satan,  and 
the  vivid  picture  of  the  devils  cast  out  of  the  possessed  and 
entering  into  the  swine,  as  shown  in  the  cathedral- windows 
of  Strasburg.  So,  too.  in  the  windows  ol  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral we  see  a  saint  healing  a  lunatic :  the  saint,  with  a  long 


*  For  pieicription  of  lli«  whipping.post  by  Sir  Thovnxs  More,  see  D.  H.  Tnkvll 
*futory  of  Imtanity  in  the  British  hhf,  I^jndon,  iSSl,  p.  41. 
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devil-scaring  formula  in  Latin  issuing  from  his  moulK;  and 
the  lunatic,  with  a  h'tile  detestable  hobgoblin,  horned,  hoofed, 
and  tailed,  issuing  from  Ai's  mouth.  These  examples  are  but 
typical  of  myriads  in  cathedrals  and  abbeys  and  parish 
churches  throughout  Europe ;  and  all  served  to  impress 
upon  the  popular  mind  a  horror  of  everything  called  dia- 
bolic, and  a  hatred  of  those  charged  with  it.  These  sermons 
in  stones  preceded  the  printed  book ;  they  were  a  sculptured 
Bible,  which  preceded  Luther's  pictorial  Bible.* 

Satan  and  his  imps  were  among  the  principal  personages 
ifi  every  popular  drama,  and  '*  lIcH's  Mouth  "  was  a  piece  of 
stage  scenery  constantly  brought  into  requisition.  A  niira- 
cle-play  without  a  full  display  of  the  diabolic  clement  in 
it  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  pelted  from  the 
stage.f 

Not  only  the  pN^pular  art  but  the  popular  legends  cm- 
bodied  these  ideas.  The  chroniclers  delighted  in  them  ;  the 
Lives  of  tJw  Saints  abounded  in  them  ;  sermons  enforced 
them  from  every  pulpit.  What  wonder,  then,  that  men  and 
women  had  vivid  dreams  of  Satanic  influence,  that  dread 


*  I  dtc  these  tnitnnc«  oat  of  A  vast  numbec  which  I  have  personally  noted  ia 
viiits  to  various  oalhcdcaU,  For  striking  enanipln  of  mediaeval  grotesques,  see 
Wright's  History  of  Caritaturt  and  Ike  GreUsi^Uf,  London.  1875  ;  T^angloiVs  Stalles 
de  la  Cath/JraU  tie  fluHftt,  1838;  Adeline's  Les  ScuZ/turej  Gratej^uf.i  el  Sym- 
Mtyuei,  Unnen,  l3;8  ;  Vtollet  le  Dvic,  DUtiannaire  Je  tArfhittiture  ;  Gulhnbaud, 
Sttr  ^Artkitecttttf,  etc.  For  a  repr(Ktui:tion  of  an  illuminated  manuscript  li\  vrliich 
deviU  fly  ont  of  the  moulh:^^  of  the  possessed  under  the  influence  of  exorcisms,  sec 
Cxbicr  and  Martin.  Kanvtau.t  AfA'anges  d' Anh^hgie  for  1874,  p.  136  ;  and  for  A 
demon  emerging  from  a  victtmS  mouth  in  a  piifF  of  smoke  at  the  command  of  St. 
Francis  Xa»"ieT,  see  La  Dh»>tistt  de  Dix   Vendredis:,  etc,  Plate  ivxii, 

■f  Sec  Wright,  Hiitory  of  Caruature  and  Ikr  Grotttque  \  F.J.  Monc,  Sfhatafitii 
des  MitUiaUrrs,  Carlsrahc,  1846  ;  Dr.  Kari  Hase,  Miratie-Pltiys  and  Satrrd  Dramas, 
Boston,  18S0  (traiiilalion  from  the  Gcmiiiii).  Examples  of  ihe  miracle-plays  may 
be  foand  in  Mairiolt's  Collection  of  EngHsh  Miracle-Plays,  1B38  ;  in  Hone's 
Anti*nt  Mvttenes  \  in  T.  Sharped  Dissertation  en  the  Pagentits  .  .  .  attcienlty  per- 
ftrmed at  Coventry,  Coventry,  1628  ;  in  Ihc  publications  of  the  Shalcespearean  and 
Other  socielic*.  Sec  especially  The  l/amnuin^-  af  Hell,  a  Tairaclc-play,  edited  from 
ihe  original  now  in  the  British  Museum,  by  T,  O.  Halliwcll,  T,ondon.,  1B40.  One 
cf  the  item*  sliU  preserved  i-i  a  -ium  of  money  paid  lor  keeping  a  fire  burning  in 
hell's  mouth.  Says  H«sc  (as  above,  p.  42):  "  In  wonderful  satyrlike  raasqucrailc, 
in  which  neither  liorns.  tail,  nor  hoofs  were  ever  .  .  .  wanting,  the  devil  prnsecuted 
on  the  &t!i^  hii  business  of  felcliing  souls,"  which  left  (he  mouths  of  the  dying  "  IB 
Ae  form  of  amall  images." 
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oS  it  was  like  dread  xA  the  plague,  and  that  this  terror  spread 
the  disease  enormously,  until  we  hear  o[  cnnvents,  villages, 
and  even  large  districts,  ravaged  by  epidemics  of  diabolical 
possession !  * 

And  this  terror  oaturally  bred  not  only  active  cruelty 
toward  those  supposed  to  be  possessed,  but  indifference  to 
the  sufierings  of  those  acknowledged  to  be  lunatics.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  while  ample  and  beautiful  provision  was 
made  for  every  other  form  of  human  suffering,  for  this  there 
was  comparatively  little ;  and,  indeed,  even  this  little  was 
generally  worse  than  none.  Of  this  indifference  and  cruelty 
we  have  a  striking  monument  in  a  single  English  word — 
a  word  originally  significant  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  but 
which  became  significant  of  wild  riot,  brutality,  and  confu- 
sion—Bethlehem Hospital  became  "  Bedlam." 

Modern  art  has  also  dwelt  upon  this  theme,  and  perhaps 
the  most  touching  of  all  its  exhibitions  is  the  picture  by  a 
great  French  master,  representing  a  tender  woman  bound  to 
a  column  and  exposed  to  the  jeers,  insults,  and  missiles  of 
street  ruffians-t 

Here  and  there,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  men  arose 
who  attempted  to  promote  a  more  humane  vieu-,  but  with  | 
little  effect.  One  expositor  of  St.  Matthew,  having  ven-  \ 
turcd  to  recall  the  fact  that  some  of  the  insane  were 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  lunatics  and  to  sug- 
gest that  their  madness  might  be  caused  by  the  moon,  was 
answered  that  their  madness  was  not  caused  by  the  moon, 
but  by  the  devil,  who  avails  himself  of  the  moonlight  for  his 
work.  1; 

One  result  of  this  idea  was  a  mode  of  cure  which  espe- 
cially aggravated  and  spread  mental  disease;  the  promotion 
of  great  religious  processions.  Troops  of  men  and  women, 
crying,  howling,  imploring  saints,  and  beating  themselves 
with   whips,    visited    various    sacred    shrines,   images,  and 

•  I  shnl!  dwells*  tlicfc  epidctiiics  of  possession,  which  forni  a  someTrhat  distinct 
>f  phcnnniena,  in  the  iii-xl  diapler. 

Tie  typical  piclure  nrprcscnling  a  priest's  struggle  vrith  the  devil  is  in  the  city 
of  Rou«n.     The  modem  picture  is  Robert  Fleury's  pninting  in  tb< 
Wlot)-  «t  P«ris. 
eCiralilus  Cainbrcnsls.  cited  hy  Tuke,  u  nbove,  ftp.  &,  g. 
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places  in  the  hope  of  driving  off  the  powers  of  evil  The 
only  result  was  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  diseased. 

For  hundreds  of  years  this  idea  of  diabolic  possession 
was  steadily  developed.  It  was  believed  that  devils  entered 
into  animals,  and  animals  were  accordingly  exorcised,  tried, 
tortured,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  great  St.  Ambrose 
tells  us  that  a  priesl,  while  saying  mass,  was  troubled  by  the 
croaking  of  frogs  in  a  neighbouring  marsh  ;  that  he  exorcised 
them,  and  so  stopped  their  noise.  St.  Bernard,  as  the  monk- 
ish chroniclers  tell  us,  mounting  the  pulpit  to  preach  in  his 
abbey,  was  interrupted  by  a  cloud  of  flies;  straightway  the 
saint  uttered  the  sacred  formula  of  excommunication,  when 
the  flies  fell  dead  upon  the  pavement  in  heajis,  and  were  cast 
out  with  shovels!  A  formula  of  exorcism  attributed  to  a 
saint  of  the  ninth  century,  which  remained  in  use  down  to  a 
recent  period,  especially  declares  insects  injurious  to  crops 
to  be  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  and  names,  among  the  animals 
to  be  excommunicated  or  exorcised,  mice,  moles,  and  ser- 
pents. The  use  of  exorcism  against  caterpillars  and  grass- 
hoppers was  also  common.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  finding  that  the  eels  in  I^ke  Lcman 
troubled  the  fishermen,  attempted  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  exorcism,  and  two  centuries  later  one  of  his  successors 
excommunicated  all  the  May-bugs  in  the  diocese.  As  late 
as  1731  there  appears  an  entry  on  the  Municipal  Register  of 
Thonon  as  follows:  '*  Rfsahcd,  That  this  town  join  with  other 
parishes  of  this  province  in  obtaining  from  Rome  an  excom- 
munication  against  the  insects,  and  tliat  it  will  contribute /re 
rata  to  the  expenses  of  the  same." 

Did  any  one  venture  to  deny  that  animals  could  be  pos- 
sessed by  Satan,  he  was  at  once  silenced  by  reference  to  the 
entrance  of  Satan  into  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
to  the  casting  of  devils  into  swine  by  the  Founder  of  Qiris- 
tianity  himself.* 

One  part  of  this  superstition  most  tenaciously  held  was 
the  belief  that  a  human  being  could  be  transformed  into  one 

•  See   Mcnabrca,  Proeh  au  .Vovrti  Age  tontre  Us  Animaux,  ChattiWty,  1846, 
pp.  31   and  following ;  *Uo  Desmaies,  Siip/ii<^ej,  Prisoiu  tl  Grace  rn  Frawf,  pp. 
II       89,  90,  and  395-395.     For  a  furmula  and  veremoiiiu  uicd  in  cxcoaiuiuniGating  in. 
B  fccti,  tee  Rydberg,  pp.  7$  and  following 
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This  became  a  (uadamcntal  point. 

of  prctUtorr  animals  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Driven  trotn  the  hills  and  lorcsts  in  the 

tbcT  ooC  only  devoured  the  flocks,  but 

tfacviUagcs  and  seized  children.     Tram 

MDCn  wbose  brains  were  disordered 

(^^^wm-iA  ^at  t&rr  bad  been  changed  into  various  animals, 

VM^  ««^«ediRv  mtv  vuUes.    On  their  confessing  this,  and 

tUtt((  ^rthecs.  many  cxecutiuns  of  lunatics  re- 

^  —     — untiess  sane  victims,  suspected  of  the 

^  ^.  were  torced  by  torture  to  confess  it, 

m^-  tu  the  stake.    The  belief  in  such  a  trans- 

■1'.  ■   all  Europe,  and   lasted  long  even  in 

j     r  Fnjbably  no  article  in  the  witch  creed 

tuU  luutti  auih:ient!>  m  the  filtcL-mh.  sixteenth,  and  seven- 

tceuth  centuries,  than  this.     Nearly  every  parish  in  Europe 

had  it:«  ic^^uttant  homers. 

The  rviofiiied  Oiureh  m  all  its  branches  fully  accepted 
ji,..  1  ,-"iDcso(  witchca^k  and  diabolic  possession,  and  de- 
V  hem  still  farther.    No  one  urged  their  fundamental 

ideas  more  hilly  than  Luther.    He  did,  indeed,  reject  por- 
tions qI  the  witchcraft  follj;  haA  Ki  the  influence  of  devils 
he  not  only  attributed  ht»  nnbiAes.  but  his  dreams,  and 
oearlr  everything  that  thwarted  or  disturbed   him.      The 
flies  which  lighted  upon  his  book,  the  rats  which  kept  him 
awake  at  night,  he  believed  to  be  devils:  the  resistance  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Maycnce  to  his  ideas,  he  attributed  to 
Satan  literally  working  in  that  prelate's  heart;  to  his  disci- ■ 
plc»  he  tnld  stories  of  men  who  had  been  killed  by  rashly  1 
resisting  the  devil.     Insanity,  he  was  quite  sure,  was  caused 
by  Sntan,  and  he  exorcised  sufferers.    Against  some  he  ap-« 
pears  to  have  advised  slronger  remedies;  and  his  horrorl 
of  idiocy,  ft»  TCHulting  from  Satanic  influence,  was  so  grcat,M 
thai  on  nnc  orcasiuii  he  appears  to  have  advised  the  killing 
4in  idiot  child,  as  being  the  direct  ofTspringof  Satan.    Yet 
llier  wns  one  of  the  most  tender  and  loving  of  men;  in 
\vh"le  ran^c  of  literature  there  is  hardly  anything  more 
■liing  thiin  his  words  and  tributes  to  children.     In  en- 
*  w  his  idrns  regarding  insanity,  he  laid  stress  especially 
the  ipicstion  of  St.  Paul  as  to  the  bewitching  of  the. 
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Galatians,  and,  regarding  idiocy,  on  the  account  in  Genesis 
of  the  birth  of  children  whose  fathers  were  "  sons  of  God  " 
and  whose  mothers  were  "daughters  of  men." 

One  idea  of  his  was  especially  characten'stic.  The  de- 
scent of  Christ  into  hell  was  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  Melanchthon,  with  his  love  of 
Greek  studies,  held  that  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour  in  mak- 
ing such  a  descent  was  to  make  himself  known  to  the  great 
and  noble  men  of  antiquity — Plato.  Socrates,  and  the  rest; 
but  Luther  insisted  that  his  purpose  was  to  conquer  Sataa 
{n  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 

This  idea  of  diabotic  influence  pervaded  his  conversation, 
bis  preaching,  his  writings,  and  spread  thence  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  general. 

Calvin,  also  held  to  the  same  theory,  and,  having  more 
power  with  less  kindness  of  heart  than  Luther,  carried  it 
out  with  yet  greater  harshness.  Beza  was  especially  severe 
against  those  who  believed  insanity  to  be  a  natural  malady, 
and  declared,  "  Such  persons  are  refuted  both  by  sacred  and 
profane  history." 

Under  the  inRuence,  then,  of  such  infallible  teachings,  in 
the  older  Church  and  in  the  new,  this  superstition  was  devel- 
oped more  and  more  into  cruelty;  and  as  the  biblical  tests, 
popularized  In  the  sculptures  and  windows  and  mural  deco- 
rations of  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals,  had  done  much  to 
develop  it  among  the  people,  so  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  numerous  editions  of  it  illustrated 
with  engravings,  wrought  with  enormous  power  to  spread 
and  deepen  it.  In  every  peasant's  cottage  sonic  one  could 
spell  out  the  story  of  the  devil  bearing  Christ  through  the 
air  and  placing  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple — of  the 
xvoman  with  seven  devils — of  the  devils  cast  into  the  swinc- 
Every  peasant's  child  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
quaint  pictures  in  the  family  Bible  or  the  catechism  which 
illustrated  vividly  all  those  tests.  In  the  ideas  thus  deeply 
implanted,  the  men  who  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  struggled  against  this  mass  of  folly  and  cruelty 
found  the  worst  barrier  to  right  reason.* 

*  For  Luther,  tee,  smong  the  vat,t  nuinbeT  of  slnittar  pamagea  in  hU  work^ 
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Such  was  the  treatment  of  demoniacs  developed  by  the. 
ology.  and  such  the  practice  eniorced  by  ecclesiasticism  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

How  an  atmosphere  was  spread  in  which  this  belief  be. 
gan  to  dissolve  away,  how  its  main  foundations  were  under- 
mined by  science,  and  how  there  came  in  gradually  a  reign 
of  humanity,  will  now  be  related. 

11.   BEGINNINGS  OF  A   HEALTHFUL  SCEPTICISM. 

We  have  now  seen  the  culmination  of  the  old  procedure 
regarding  insanity,  as  it  was  developed  under  iheology  and 
enforced  by  ecclesiasticism;  and  we  have  noted  how,  under 
the  influence  ol  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  Reformation  rather 
deepened  than  weakened  the  faith  in  the  malice  and  power 
of  a  personal  devil.  Nor  was  this,  in  the  Reformed  churches 
any  more  than  in  the  (jid,  mere  matter  of  theorj-.  As  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  its  priests  especially  appealed,  in 
proof  of  the  divine  mission,  to  their  power  over  the  enemy 
of  mankind  in  the  bodies  of  men,  so  now  the  clergy  of  the 
rival  creeds  eagerly  sought  opportunities  to  establish  the 
truth  of  their  own  and  the  falsehood  of  their  opponents' 
doctrines  by  the  visible  casting  out  of  devils.  True,  their 
methods  differed  somewhat:  where  the  Catholic  used  holy 
water  and  consecrated  wax,  the  Protestant  was  content  with 
texts  of  Scripture  and  importunate  prayer;  but  the  supple- 
mentary physical  annoyance  of  the  indwelling  demon  did 
not  greatly  vary.  Sharp  was  the  competition  for  the  un- 
happy objects  of  treatment.  Each  side,  of  course,  stoutly 
denied  all  efficacy  to  its  adversaries'  efforts,  urging  that  any 
seeming  victory  over  Satan  was  due  not  to  the  defeat  but  to 
the  collusion  of  the  fiend.  As.  according  to  the  Master  him- 
self, "no  man  can  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,"  the  patient 
was  now  in  greater  need  of   relief  than  before  ;  and  more 

Ti^/f  T^ib,  HazHlt's  translation,  pp.  251,  3ea.  .A.s  to  the  grotesques  in  metli:Bv,il 
cbmches,  the  wrilet  of  this  article,  in  visiting  ihe  lown  church  of  Willenhcrg,  no- 
ticed, jusl  opposite  the  ptilpit  wheic  Luther  so  oflen  preached,  a  very  spirited  figure 
of  an  imp  peering  out  upon  the  congregation.  One  ean  but  suspect  thiil  ihii 
niedi;tv.il  survival  frei|uently  suggested  Luther's  favourite  topic  during  his  sermons. 
For  Be^a,  see  hts  Notes  on  tkt  Ntw  Testament,  Matthew  iv,  24. 
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than  one  poor  victim  had  to  bear  alternately  Lutheran,  Ro- 
man, and  perhaps  Calvinistic  exorcism.* 

But  far  more  serious  in  its  consequences  was  another 
rivalry  to  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  clergy  of  all 
creeds  found  themselves  subject.  The  revival  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  under  the  impulse  of  the  new  study  of  antiquity, 
suddenly  bade  fair  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church 
the  profession  of  which  she  had  enjoyed  so  long  and  so 
prohtable  a  monopoly.  Only  one  class  of  diseases  remained 
unquestionably  hers — those  which  were  still  admitted  to  be 
due  to  the  direct  personal  interference  of  Satan^and  fore- 
most among  these  was  insanity.f  !t  was  surely  no  wonder 
that  an  age  of  religious  controversy  and  excitement  should 
be  exceptionally  prolific  in  ailments  oi  the  mind ;  and,  to 
men  who  mutually  taught  the  utter  futility  of  that  baptismal 
exorcism  by  which  the  babes  of  their  misguided  neighbours 
were  made  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  it  ought  not 
to  have  seemed  strange  that  his  victims  now  became  more 
nuraerous4  But  so  simple  an  explanation  did  not  satisfy 
these  physicians  of  souls;  they  therefore  devised  a  simpler 
one  :  their  patients,  they  alleged,  were  bewitched,  and  their 
increase  vvas  due  to  the  growing  numbers  of  those  human 
allies  of  Satan  known  as  witches. 

Already,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pope 
tnnocent  Vlll  had  issued  the  startling  bull  by  which  he 
called  on  the  archbishops,  bishnps,  and  other  clergy  of  Ger- 
many to  join  hands  with  his  inquisitors  in  rooting  out  these 
willing  bond-servants  of  Satan,  who  were  said  to  swarm 
throughout  all  that  country  and   to  revel  in  the  blackest 


•  For  iiuruinces  of  tliii  competition,  sec  Frcjtag.  Am  dent  Jahrh.  d,  ReformO' 

JMH,  pp.  359-375-    The  Jesuit  Stengel,  in  his  Dejudifiis  •iit'itUi  (In[;obtndt,  1651). 

ten  a  whole  chapter  to  an  exorcism,  hy  the  great  Canisiii';.  of  a  spirit  that  had 

led  Protestant  conjuratton.  Among  the  mn^t  jubilant  Catholic  satires  of  the 
lime  are  ihoiic  cxulling  in  Luther's  nlkged  failure  as  an  exorcii^t. 

f  For  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  best  sources  ore  the  ctin^dcntial 
Jesuit  Liitera  Annua.  To  this  day  the  niinieroiis  treatises  on  "pastoral  medi- 
cine" in  DM  in  the  older  Cliiirch  devote  ihemielves  mainly  to  thi?i  sort  of  warfare 
with  the  devil, 

%  [tnpiiimal  ciorci&m  continued  m  u^e  among  the  Tulhcrans  till  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  though  the  struggle  over  iU  ahondonment  had  been  long  and  sharp 
Stc  KraRt)  f/isloru  vtmt  Exsrcismo,  HambuTg,  1750. 
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crimes.  Other  popes  had  since  reiterated  the  appeal ;  an 
though  none  of  these  documents  touched  on  tht:  blame  of 
witchcraft  for  diabolic  possession,  the  inquisitors  charged 
with  their  execution  pointed  it  ont  most  clearly  in  their 
fearful  handbook,  llie  li'itf/t-Z/ntnifur,  and  prescribed  the 
special  means  by  which  possession  thus  caused  should  be 
met.  These  teachings  took  firm  root  In  religious  minds 
everywhere;  and  during  ibe  great  age  of  witch-burning 
that  followed  the  Reformation  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  single  cause  so  often  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak 
of  the  persecution  as  the  alleged  bewitchment  of  some  poor 
mad  or  foolish  or  hysterical  creature.  The  persecution, 
thus  once  under  way,  fed  ilscU;  lor,  under  the  terrible 
doctrine  ol  "excepted  cases,"  b}'  which  in  the  religious 
crimes  of  heresy  and  witchcraft  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
use  of  torture,  the  witch  was  forced  to  confess  to  accom- 
plices, who  in  turn  accused  others,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.* 

The  horrors  of  such  a  persecution^  with  the  conscious. 
ness  of  an  ever-present  devil  it  breathed  and  the  panic  terror 
of  him  it  inspired,  could  not  but  aggravate  the  insanity  it 
claimed  lo  cure.  Well-authenticated,  though  rarer  than  is 
often  believed,  were  the  cases  where  crazed  women  volun- 
tarily accused  themselves  of  this  impossible  crime.  One  ol 
the  most  eminejit  authorities  on  diseases  ol  the  mind  dfr. 
clares  that  among  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were  put  to 
death  for  witchcraft  he  recognises  well-marked  victims  of 
cerebral  disorders;  while  an  equally  eminent  authority  in 
Germany  tells  us  that,  in  a  most  careful  study  of  the  original 
records  ol  their  trials  by  torture,  he  has  often  found  their 
answers  and  recorded  conversations  exactly  like  those  famil- 
iar to  him  in  our  modern  lunatic  asylums,  and  names  some 
forms  of  insanity  which  constantly  and  unmistakably  appear 


*  Ttic  Jcsail  Stcngd,  profesrar  M  lagalsiadt.  who  (in  his  grcal  vmtk,  DtJuJi. 
His  divimii)  niscs,  u  icuons  why  «  merciful  God  (lenitits  Illnc^,  his  wish  to  glorifjr 
himself  through  lh«  mincl«s  wrought  by  his  Churdi,  and  his  desire  to  lest  the 

.fiutkof  mcQ  by  letting  then  cfaooM  between  the  holv  aid  of  the  Chnrch  and  the 
fliint  resort  to  medicine.  (leclare&  that  there  k  a  didercnce  beiween  simple  pos»e»< 

>  ami  and  that  btoughl  by  bevritchinent,  aad  Insbts  that  the  laicei  ts  tbe  more  dif'> 

iCcult  10  treat. 
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among  those  who  suffered  for  criminal  dealings  with  the 
devil* 

The  result  of  this  widespread  terror  was  naturally,  there- 
fore, a  steady  increase  in  mental  disorders.  A  grcar  modern 
authority  tells  us  that,  although  modern  civilization  tends  to 
increase  insanity,  tlie  number  of  lunatics  al  present  is  far 
less  than  in  the  ages  of  faith  and  in  the  Reformation  period. 
The  treatment  ol  the  "  possessed,"  as  we  find  it  laid  down  in 
standard  treatises,  sanctioned  by  orthodox  churchmen  and 
jurists,  accounts  for  this  abundantly.  One  sort  of  treatment 
used  for  those  accused  of  witchcraft  will  also  serve  to  show 
this — the  '' tortura  uisomnuz."  Of  all  things  in  brain  disease, 
calm  and  regular  sleep  is  most  certainly  beneficial :  yet,  un- 
der this  practice,  these  half-crazed  creatures  were  prevented, 
night  after  night  and  day  after  day,  from  sleeping  or  even 
resting.  In  this  way  temporary  delusion  became  chronic 
insanity,  mild  cases  became  violent,  torture  and  death  en- 
sued, and  the  *'  ways  of  God  to  man  "  were  justified.f 

But  the  most  contemptible  creatures  in  all  those  centuries 
were  the  physicians  who  took  sides  with  religious  ortho- 
doxy. \V'hile  we  have,  on  the  side  of  truth,  Flade  sacrificing 
his  life,  Cornelius  Agrippa  his  liberty,  Wier  and  Lons  their 
hopes  of  preferment.  I3elcker  his  position,  and  Thnmasius  his 
ease,  reputation,  and  friends,  we  find,  as  allies  of  the  other 
side,  a  troop  of  eminently  respectable  doctors  mixing  Scrip- 
ture, metaphysics,  and  pretended  observations  to  support 
the  "safe  side"  and  to  deprecate  interference  with  the  ejc- 
isting  superstition,  which  seemed  to  them  "  a  very  safe  belief 
to  be  held  by  the  common  people."  % 


•  See  D.  H.  Tuke,  Chapters  in  the  Hislory  of  tlie  fmam  in  fh.-  Briliifi  Isfei, 
Loiwlon,  1882,  p,  36  ;  also  Kirchlioff,  p.  340.  The  forms  of  inianity  especially 
mentioned  nre  "  dcmcntin  senilis  "  and  epilepsy.  A  striking  case  of  vriluntsry  con- 
fesuon  of  witchcrafl  'by  a  woman  who  lived  to  recover  frorri  the  tteliis-iom  is  narrated 
in  (p-cst  detail  by  Reginakl  Scot,  in  his  Diunvtry  vf  Wikhcrafl.  London,  15S4. 
It  b,  alfts,  only  too  likely  that  llie  "strangeness"  caused  by  slight  «nd  unrecog- 
nised mania  led  oficQ  to  the  accusation  of  witchcrsft  instead  of  to  the  suspicion  of 
possession. 

I  See  Kirchhoff,  «s  above. 

J  For  the  arj^imcnts  used  by  creaUires  of  this  sort,  sec  riiefenbatli,  ZVr  HtxeH- 
\lBakm  Vfir  und  n>ich  drr  GUtu/ifftispalfting  in  Dealichland,  pp.  3-11-346.  A  lotig 
r'Dst  of  their  infamous  names  is  given  on  \i.  345. 


c 


ceiilrc  ol  his  wonderful  group,  a  patient  drawing  atteniio 
to  himself  as  the  Saviour  ol  the  world. 
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Against  one  form  of  insanity  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants were  especially  cruel.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
all  times  of  religious  excitement  than  strange  personal  hal- 
lucinations, involving  the  belief,  by  the  insane  patient,  th:jL 
he  is  a  divine  person.  In  the  most  striking  representation 
of  insanity  that  has  ever  been  made,  Kaulbach  shows,  at  the 

M 

Sometimes,  when  this  form  of  disease  took  a  milder  hys-^H 
terical  character,  the  subject  of  it  was  treated  with  lever- 
ence,  and  even  elevated  to  saiutUood :  such  examples  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  Italy,  St. 
Bridget  in  Sweden,  St.  Theresa  in  Spain,  St.  Mary  Alacoque 
in  France,  and  Louise  Lateau  in  Belgium,  are  typical.  But 
more  frequently  such  cases  shocked  public  feeling,  and  were 
treated  with  especial  rigour:  typical  of  this  is  the  case  of 
Simon  Marin,  who  in  his  insanity  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  and  was  on  that  account  burned  alive  at  Paris 
and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,* 

The  profundity  of  theologians  and  jurists  constantly  de- 
veloped new  theories  as  to  the  modes  of  diabolic  entrance 
into  the  ■'  possessed."  One  such  theory  was  that  Satan  could 
be  taken  into  the  mouth  with  one's  food — perhaps  in  the 
form  of  an  insect  swallowed  on  a  leaf  of  salad,  and  this  was 
sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  less  infallible  an  au- 
thority than  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  and  Saint.  An- 
other theory  was  that  Satan  entered  the  body  when  the 
mouth  was  opened  to  breathe,  and  there  are  welL-authen- 
ticated  cases  of  doctors  and  divines  who,  when  casting  out 
evil  spirits,  took  especial  care  lest  the  imp  might  jump 
into  their  own  mouths  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  An- 
other  theory  was  that  the  devil  entered  human  beings  dur- 
ing sleep;  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  King  of 


•  As  lo  tlie  freqaency  among  (he  insane  of  this  form  of  belief,  see  Calmell,  Tot. 
ii,  p-  357  ;  also  Maudiley,  Palhoie'gy  ef  Mind,  pp.  aoi,  2os,  end  418-484  ;  also 
Rambaud,  ilislaire  lie  ia  C'hnlitittioii  fn  FratKt^  vol.  ii,  p.  TIO.  For  the  peculini 
aberraLions  of  (he  saints  abuvc  named  and  olhci  ecstalics,  see  Mandsley,  AS  »bove, 
pp.  71,  7a,  and  149,  150,  Maudslcy's  cli.iptera  on  (his  and  cognate  subjects  are 
certainly  among  the  most  vnluable  contribiitiuiis  to  modem  thought  Fftr  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  recent  case,  see  Wadomont,  l.otau  Lateau,  Paris,  1875. 
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Spain  was  wont  to  sleep  between  two  monks,  to  keep  off  the 
devil.* 

The  monasteries  were  frequent  sources  of  that  form  of 
mental  disease  which  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  bewitch- 
ment. From  the  earliest  period  it  is  evident  that  monastic 
life  tended  to  develop  insanity.  Such  cases  as  that  of  St, 
Anthony  are  typical  of  its  effects  upon  the  strongest  minds; 
but  it  was  especially  the  convents  for  women  that  became 
the  great  breeding-beds  of  this  disease.  Among  the  large 
numbers  of  women  and  girls  thus  assembled — many  of  ihcm 
forced  into  monastic  seclusion  against  their  will,  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  families  could  give  them  no  dower— subjected 
to  the  unsatisfied  longings,  suspicions,  bickerings,  petty  jeal- 
ousies, envies,  and  hatreds,  so  inevitable  in  convent  life — 
mental  disease  was  not  unlikely  to  be  developed  at  any 
momcuL  Hysterical  excitement  in  nunneries  took  shapes 
sometimes  comical,  but  more  generally  tragical.  Note- 
worthy is  it  that  the  last  places  where  executions  lor  witch- 
craft took  place  were  mainly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
nunneries;  and  the  last  famous  victim,  of  the  myriads  exe- 
cuted in  Germany  for  this  imaginary  crime,  was  Sister  Anna 
Renata  Siinger,  sub-prioress  of  a  nunnery  near  Wurzburg.f 

The  same  thing  was  seen  among  young  women  exposed 
to  sundry  fanatical  Protestant  preachers.  Insanity,  both  tern- 
porary  and  permanent,  was  thus  frequently  developed  among 
the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  has  been  thus  produced  in 
America,  Irom  the  days  of  the  Salem  persecution  down  tg 
the  "camp  meetings  "  of  the  present  time4 


*  As  to  the  devil's  enteiing  into  the  mouth  while  eating,  see  Calmell,  as  above, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  105,  106.  As  to  ihe  dread  wf  l>r.  Eordc  Icsl  the  evil  spirit,  when  exor. 
cUcd,  might  cuter  his  own  body,  see  Tuke.  as  above,  p.  s8.  As  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  sec  llie  noted  chapter  in  Buckle's  Uis(or)-  cf  CiviHtation  in  Eni;h»J. 

+  Among  the  multitude  oratithoritics  on  this  point,  see  Kirchlioff.  aa  above,  p. 
337  ;  and  for  n.  most  striUing  picture  of  this  dark  side  of  convent  life;  drawn,  in- 
deed, by  n  devoted  Roman  Catliolic,  sec  Manzonl's  PromisH  Sf^si.  On  Anna 
Rcnzts  there  is  a  striking  essaj'  by  the  \a\t  Johannes  Scherr.  in  hlfi  Ilaaimfrschiage 
mm/  tliih*ritn.  On  the  general  subject  of  iiystcria  Ihus  developed,  sec  the  writing 
of  Carpenter  and  Tuke ;  and,  a^  to  its  natural  development  in  nunneries, see  Mauds- 
ley,  ReipvnsibiUty  in  Mento!  Diteast,  p.  y.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  lo  this 
in  tlic  chapter  on  DiaMism  and  Hysteria. 

\  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  di^cus&ed  more  atlength  in  &  future  chaptei. 
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At  various  times,  Irom  the  days  of  St.  Agobard  of  Lyors 
in  the  ninth  century  to  Poniponalius  in  the  sixteenth,  pro- 
tests or  suggestions,  more  or  less  timid,  had  been  made  by 
thoughtful  men  against  this  system.  Medicine  had  made 
some  advance  toward  a  better  view,  but  the  theological 
torrent  had  generally  overwhelmed  all  who  supported  3 
scientific  treatment.  At  last,  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  two  men  made  a  beginning  of  a  much  more 
serious  attack  upon  this  venerable  superstition.  The  revival 
of  learning,  and  the  impulse  to  thought  on  material  matters 
given  during  the  "age  of  discovery."  undoubtedly  produced 
an  atmosphere  which  made  (he  work  of  these  men  possible. 
In  the  year  r563,  in  the  midst  of  demonstrations  of  demoni- 
acal possession  by  the  most  eminent  theologians  and  judges, 
who  sat  in  their  robes  and  looked  wise,  while  women, 
shrieking,  praying,  and  blaspheming,  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, a  man  arose  who  dared  to  protest  effectively  that  some 
of  the  persons  thus  charged  might  be  simply  insane;  and 
this  man  was  John  Wicr,  of  Cleves. 

His  protest  docs  not  at  this  day  strike  us  as  particularly 
bold.  In  his  books.  J^e  Pricsligiis  Dirmonum  and  De  Lamiis, 
he  did  his  best  not  to  offend  religious  or  theological  suscep- 
tibilities; but  he  ictt  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  mingled 
fraud  and  delusion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  bewitched, 
and  to  point  out  that  it  was  often  not  their  accusers,  but  the 
alleged  witches  themselves,  who  were  really  ailing,  and  to 
urge  that  these  be  brought  first  of  all  to  a  physician. 

His  book  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  most  eminent 
theologians.  One  of  the  greatest  laymen  of  his  time,  Jean 
Bodin,  also  wrote  with  especial  power  against  it,  and  by  a 
plentiful  use  of  scriptural  texts  gained  to  all  appearance 
a  complete  victory  :  this  superstition  seemed  thus  fastened 
upon  Europe  tor  a  thousand  years  more.  But  doubt  was 
in  the  air,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Wier's  book  there  were  published  in  France  the 
essays  of  a  man  by  no  means  so  noble,  but  of  far  greater  ge- 
nius— Michel  de  Montaigne.  The  general  scepticism  which 
his  work  promoted  among  the  French  people  did  much  to 
produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  belief  In  witchcraft  and 
demoniacal  possession  must  inevitably  wither.      But  this 
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process,  though  real,  was  hidden,  and  the  victory  still  seemed 
on  the  theological  side. 

The  development  of  the  new  truth  and  its  struggle 
against  the  old  error  still  went  on.  In  Holland,  Balthazar 
Bekker  wrote  his  book  against  the  worst  forms  of  the  super- 
stition, and  attempted  to  help  the  scientific  side  by  a  text 
from  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  showing  that  the 
devils  had  been  confined  by  the  .Mmighty,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  doing  on  earth  the  work  which  was  imputed  to 
them.  But  Bekker's  Protestant  brethren  drove  him  from 
his  pulpit,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

The  last  struggles  of  a  great  stiperstiiion  are  very  fre- 
quently the  worst.  So  it  proved  in  this  case.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  cruelties  arising  from  the 
old  doctrine  were  more  numerous  and  severe  than  ever 
before.  In  Spain,  Sweden,  Italv,  and,  above  all,  in  Germany, 
we  see  constant  efforts  to  suppress  the  evolution  of  the  new 
truth. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  reactionary  rage  glimpses  of 
right  reason  began  to  appear.  It  is  significant  that  at  this 
very  time,  when  the  old  superstition  was  apparently  every- 
where triumphant,  the  declaration  by  Poulet  that  he  and  his 
brother  and  his  cousin  had,  by  smearing  themselves  with 
ointment,  changed  themselves  into  wolves  and  devoured 
children,  brought  no  severe  punishment  upon  them.  The 
judges  sent  him  to  a  mad-house.  More  and  more,  in  spite 
of  frantic  efforts  from  the  pulpit  to  save  the  superstition, 
great  writers  and  jurists,  especially  in  France,  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  truth  and  courage  to  uphold  it.  Malc- 
branchc  spoke  against  the  delusion  ;  S%uier  led  the  French 
courts  to  annul  several  decrees  condemning  sorcerers ;  the 
great  chancellor,  D'Aguesseau.  declared  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  that,  if  ihey  wished  to  stop  sorcery,  they  must  stop 
talking  about  it — that  sorcerers  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.* 

But  just  at  this  time,  as  the  eighteenth  century  was  ap- 
proaching, the  theological  current  was  strengthened  by  a 
great  ecclesiastic — the  greatest  theologian  lliat  France  has 
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produced,  whose  influence  upon  religion  and  upon  the  mind 
of  Louis  XIV  was  enormous — Bossuct,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
There  had  been  reason  to  expect  that  Bossuet  would  at 
least  do  somclhing  to  mitigate  the  superstition  ;  for  his  writ- 
ings show  that,  in  much  which  before  his  day  had  been 
ascribed  to  diabolic  possession,  he  saw  simple  lunacy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  adherence  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Scripture  which  led  him  to  oppose  every  other  scientific 
truth  developed  in  his  time,  led  him  also  to  attack  this:  he 
delivered  and  published  two  great  sermons,  which,  while 
sliowing  some  progress  in  the  form  of  his  belief,  showed 
none  the  less  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  diabolic  possession 
was  still  to  be  tenaciously  held.  What  this  idea  was  may 
be  seen  in  one  typical  statement:  he  declared  that  "a  single 
devil  could  turn  the  earth  round  as  easily  as  we  turn 
marble."  * 
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III.   THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE   AND  VICTORY  OF  SCIENCE.— 
PINEL  AND  TUKE. 

The  theological  current,  thus  re-enforced,  seemed  to 
come  again  irresistible  ;  but  it  was  only  so  in  appearance. 
In  spite  of  it,  French  sctpiicism  continued  to  develop  ;  signs 
of  quiet  change  among  the  mass  of  thinking  men  were  ap- 
pearing more  and  njorc  ;  and  in  1672  came  one  of  great  sig- 
nificance, for,  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  having  doomed  four- 
teen sorcerers  to  be  burned,  their  execution  was  delayed  for 
two  years,  evidently  on  account  of  scepticism  among  offi- 
cials;  and  at  length  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  Colbert, 
issued  an  edict  checking  such  trials,  and  ordering  the  con- 
victed to  be  treated  for  madness. 

Victory  seemed  now  to  incline  to  the  standard  of  science, 
and  in  1725  no  less  a  personage  than  St.  Andr£.  a  court 
physician,  dared  to  publish  a  work  virtually  showing  "dem- 
oniacal possession"  to  be  lunacy. 

•  See  the  two  wriiiMs.  Sur  Ui  D/mffnj  (which  ire  Tirtually  but  -two  forms  of 
ihe  saitc  scmon).  in  Bomuci's  work*,  edition  of  1845,  vol.  iil.  p.  836  et  uq, ;  also 
Diicwicki.  in  The  XineUenlh  Crt/itrv,  x%  nbove.  On  UossBCt's  rcsiBiance  to  oihtr 
wicniific  itTJths,  ci^ixicially  in  a^tiunomy.  geologj",  anJ  political  economy,  «!c  other 
diapten  ta  this  work. 


r 

■  The  French  philosophy,  from  the  time  o(  its  early  dcvel- 
lopment  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  Montesquieu  and 
I  Voltaire,  naturally  strengthened  the  movement;  the  results 

■  ol  fost-morti-m  examinations  of  the  brains  of  the  "  possessed  " 
confirmed  it ;  and  in  1768  we  see  it  take  form  in  a  dcciara- 

Itioa  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  that  possessed  persons  were 
to  be  considered  as  simply  diseased. 
Still,  the  old  belief  lingered  on,  its  life  flickering  up  from 
time  to  time  in  those  parts  of  France  most  under  ecclesias- 
tical control,  until  in  these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  blow  has  been  given  it  by  the  researches  of  Charcot 
and  his  compeers  which  will  probably  soon  extinguish  it. 

tOne  evidence  of  Satanic  intercourse  with  mankind  especially, 
on  which  for  many  generations  theologians  had  laid  peculiar 
stress,  and   lor  which   they  had  condemned  scores  of  little 

I  girls  and  hundreds  of  old  women  to  a  most  cruel  death,  was 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  many  results  of 
hysteria.* 
In  England  the  same  warfare  went  on.  John  Locke  had 
asserted  the  truth,  but  the  theological  view  continued  to  con- 
trol public  opinion.  Most  prominent  among  those  who  ex- 
Iercised  great  power  in  its  behalf  was  John  Wesley,  and  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  character  made  his  influence  in 
this  respfect  all  the  more  unfortunate.  The  same  servitude 
to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture  which  led  him  to  declare  that 
"to  give  up  witchcraft  is  to  give  up  the  Bible,"  controlled 
him  in  regard  to  insanity.     He  insisted,  on  the  authority  of 

•  the  Old  Teslament,  that  bodily  diseases  are  sometimes  caused 
by  devils,  and,  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  demons;  he  believed  that 
dreams,  while  in  some  cases  caused  by  bodily  conditions  and 
passions,  are  shown  by  Scripture  to  be  also  caused  by  occult 
powers  of  evil;  he  cites  a  physician  to  prove  that  "most 
lunatics  are  really  demoniacs."     hi  his  great  sermon  on 

•  For  Colbttt'i  influence,  see  Dagron,  p,  9 ;  also  Rnmbaud,  a^  above,  vol.  ii,  p. 
155.  For  Si  Antjrf.  sec  Lacroix,  as  above,  pp.  iScj,  [90.  For  Cbareol's  researches 
into  the  disease  now  known  as  Meteorumui  hysltricus,  but  which  w.is  formerly  re- 
garded in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  us  an  evidence  ni  pregnane;  through  relations 
with  Satan,  sc«  Sncll,  tUxenpToeessi  unef  CeisUsst^rung,  Munchcn,  lEgi,  chaps. 
xii  asd  xiii. 
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/ivil  Angels,  he  dwells  upon  this  point  especially ;  resists 
the  idea  that  "possession"  may  be  epilepsy,  even  though 
ordinary  symptoms  of  epilepsy  be  present;  protests  against 
"giving  up  to  infidels  such  proofs  of  an  invisible  world  as 
are  to  be  found  in  diabolic  possession";  and  evidently  be. 
lieves  that  some  who  have  been  made  hysterical  by  his  own 
preaching  are  "possessed  of  Satan."  On  all  this,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  he  insisted  with  all  the  power  given 
to  hini  by  his  deep  religious  nature,  his  wonderful  familiarity 
with  the  Scnptures,  his  natural  acumen,  and  his  eloquence. 

But  here,  too,  science  continued  its  work.    The  old  belief 
was  steadily  undermined,  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the 
truth  was  more  and  more  developed,  and  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1735,  which  banished  the  crime  of  witchcraft  Irom   , 
the  statute  book,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  ^H 

In  Germany  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  similar  triumj^^ 
for  science.  In  Prussia,  that  sturdy  old  monarch.  Frederick 
William  I,  nullified  the  efforts  of  the  more  zealous  clergy 
and  orthodox  jurists  to  keep  up  the  old  doctrine  in  his 
dominions;  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  where  tt  had 
raged  most  severely,  if-  was,  as  :i  rule,  cast  out  of  the  Church 
formulas,  catechisms,  and  hymns,  and  became  more  and  more 
a  subject  for  jocose  allusion.  From  force  of  habit,  and  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  some  of  the  more  conservative  thco- 
logians  continued  to  repeat  the  old  arguments,  and  there 
were  many  who  insisted  upon  the  belief  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ordinary  orthodoxy;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  had 
become  a  mere  conventionality,  that  men  only  believed  that 
they  believed  it,  and  now  a  reform  seemed  possible  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.* 

In  Austria,  the  government  set   Dr.  Antonio  Haen  at 
making  careful  researches  into  the  causes  of  diabolic  posses- 


•  For  John  Locke,  sec  King's  Liff  p/£.i\~if,  p[j.  326,  32;.  Fgr  WeJey,  out 
bis  almost  innumcmblc  wntin){«  bearing  upcm  the  subjecl,  1  nay  select  the  $ennga 
on  £vii  Angth,  and  his  Ltttrr  Iq  Dr.  MiJdhten ;  niid  in  his  wllected  works  ihcrc 
arc  nuuiy  linking  sinteinents  oniJ  arguitiemt,  et-pecinlly  in  wis.  iii,  vi,  aad  U,  Sm 
aho  Ty  wnittti's  Uff  of  Wrslty,  vol.  ii,  pp.  260  ft  srif.  Luther's  gieat  hymn,  EitC 
futt  Biir^,  remained,  of  cour»,  a  prvinluent  exception  to  the  rule  ;  but  a  |>0| 
proverb  come  to  express  the  general  feeling,  "Auf  Tetijei  reimt  nth  Zwn/ei." 
Un^n,  as  nbove,  ]jp.  545,  546. 
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sion.  He  did  not  think  it'bcst,  in  view  o(  the  power  of  the 
Church,  to  dispute  the  possibility  or  probability  of  such 
cases,  but  simply  decided,  after  thorough  investigation,  that 
out  of  the  many  cases  which  had  been  brought  to  him,  not 
one  supported  the  belief  in  demoniacal  influence.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  follow  up  this  examination,  and  much 
was  done  by  men  like  Franckc  and  Van  Swictcn,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph  II,  to  rescue  men 
and  women  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
prevalent  supersliliori.  Unfortunately,  Joseph  had  arrayed 
against  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  Church,  and  most  of 
his  good  efforts  seemed  brought  to  naught.  But  what  the 
noblest  of  the  old  race  of  German  emperors  could  not  do 
suddenly,  the  German  men  of  science  did  gradually.  Quietly 
and  thoroughly,  by  proofs  that  could  not  be  gainsaid,  they 
recovered  the  old  scientific  fact  established  in  pagan  Greece 
and  Rome,  that  madness  is  simply  physical  disease.  But 
they  now  established  it  on  a  basis  that  can  never  again  be 
shaken  ;  for,  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  large  numbers  of 
"possessed"  persons,  they  found  evidence  of  brain-disease. 
Typical  is  a  case  at  Hamburg  in  1729.  An  afflicted  woman 
showed  in  a  high  degree  alt  the  recognised  characteristics 
of  diabolic  possession:  exorcisms,  preachings,  and  sanctified 
remedies  of  every  sort  were  tried  in  vain;  milder  medical 
means  were  then  tried,  and  she  so  far  recovered  that  she  was 
allowed  to  take  the  communion  before  she  died  ;  the  au- 
topsy, held  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  physicians  and  a  public 
notary,  showed  it  to  be  simply  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis. 
The  work  of  German  men  of  science  in  tliis  field  is  noble 
indeed;  a  great  succession,  from  Wicr  to  Virchow,  have 
erected  a  barrier  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  reactionists 
beat  in  vain.* 

In  America,  the  belief  in  diabolic  influence  had,  in  the 
early  colonial  period,  full  control.  The  Mathers,  so  superior 
to  their  time  in  many  things,  were  children  of  their  time  in 
this ;  they  supported  the  belief  fully,  and  the  Salem  witch- 
craft horrors  were  among  its  results;  but  the  discussion  of 


•  See  Kirchhofl,  pp.  I8t-l87  ;  also  Lifingin,  Rtiigum  um/  Htxen^rauss,  as  above 
dted. 
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that  folly  by  Catef  struck  it  a  severe  blow,  and  a  better  in- 
fluence spread  rapidly  throughout  the  colonics. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  belief  in  diabolic 
possession  had  practically  disappeared  from  all  enlightened 
countries,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  lost  its 
hold  even  in  regions  where  the  mediaeval  spirit  continues 
strongest.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  have  seen, 
Satan  was  a  leading  personage  in  the  miracIe-pIays,  but  in 
iSio  the  Bavarian  Government  refused  to  allow  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober-Ammergau  if  Satan  was  permitted  to  take  any 
part  in  it :  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  to  maintain  the  old  be- 
lief, even  the  childlike  faith  of  the  Tyrolese  had  arrived  at  a 
point  which  made  a  representation  of  Satan  simply  a  thing 
to  provoke  laughter. 

Very  significant  also  was  the  trial  which  took  place  at 
Wemding,  in  southern  Germany,  in  1S92.  A  boy  had  be- 
come hysterical,  and  the  Capuchin  Father  Aurelian  tried 
to  exorcise  him,  and  charged  a  peasant's  wife,  Frau  Herz, 
with  bewitching  him,  on  evidence  that  would  have  cost 
the  woman  her  life  at  any  time  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thereupon  the  woman's  husband  brought  stilt 
against  Father  Aurelian  for  slander.  The  latter  urged  in  his 
defence  that  the  boy  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  if  any. 
body  ever  was;  that  what  had  been  said  and  done  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church,  as 
laid  down  in  decrees,  formulas,  and  rituals  sanctioned  by 
popes,  councils,  and  innumerable  bishops  during  ages.  All 
in  vain.  The  court  coRdenired  the  good  father  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  As  in  a  famous  English  case,  "  hell  was  dis- 
missed, with  costs." 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  recently  a  boy  de- 
clared by  two  Bavarian  priests  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil, 
was  taken,  after  all  Church  exorcisms  had  failed,  to  Father 
Kncipp's  hydropathic  establishment  and  was  there  speedily 
cured.* 


•  For  TcmaTkably  intercsling  articles  showing  Ihe  recent  efforts  of  sundry 
prlextfl  in  Italy  mil  South  Ceniiany  to  revive  the  belief  in  diabolic  possession^ 
edorlii  in  which  llic  Bi.ihop  of  Augsburg  took  pnrt— sec  Prof,  E.  P.  Evnns,  on 
Mtfdern  Inslonffs  ef  [HahilU  Poistssu'n  and  on  ft<ctut  Prtrudfirtnce  0/  Superdi' 
Han  in  Tht  P^ular  Stirnft  Monthly  for  Dec,  189a,  and  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  1895. 
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But,  although  the  old  superstition  had  been  discarded, 
the  inevitable  conservatism  in  theology  and  medicine  caused 
many  old  abuses  to  be  continued  for  jxars  after  the  theo- 
logical basis  for  them  ha'd  really  disappeared.  There  still 
lingered  also  a  feeling  of  dislike  toward  madmen,  en- 
gendered by  the  early  feeling  of  hostility  toward  them. 
which  sufficed  to  prevent  for  many  years  any  practical  re- 
forms. 

What  that  old  theory  had  been,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  and  among  the  best  of  men.  wc  have 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  More  ordered  acknowledged 
lunatics  to  be  publicly  flogged  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Shakespeare  makes  one  of  his  characters  refer  to  mad- 
men as  deserving  "a  dark  house  and  a  whip."  What  the 
old  practice  was  and  continued  to  be  wc  know  but  too 
well.  Taking  Protestant  England  as  an  example — and  it 
was  probably  the  most  humane — we  have  a  chain  of  testi- 
mony. Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bethle- 
hem Hospital  Avas  reported  too  loathsome  for  any  man  to 
enter;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  John  Evelyn  found  it  no 
better:  in  the  eighteenth.  Hogarth's  pictures  and  contem- 
porary reports  show  it  to  be  essentially  what  it  had  been  in 
those  previous  centuries.* 

speaking  of  the  part  played  by  Satin  at  Ober-AmtncrRaw,  Has*  noys :  "  For- 
merly, sealed  oa  his  mfcmal  throne,  smroundwl  by  his  hos(s  with  Sin  nnd  Dcnth, 
he  opened  the  play,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  retained  throughout  a  coiuideraliEe  part  ;  but 
he  has  been  sarrendercd  to  the  progress  of  that  cnlightcmncni  which  even  the  Ba. 
rarian  highlands  have  not  been  able  to  escape  "  (p.  So). 

The  especial  point  (o  he  noted  is,  that  rtom  the  miraule-ptoy  of  the  present 

day  Satan  and  his  works  ha»e  disappt-areil.     The  present  writer  was  unable  to 

detect,  ill  a  rcpicsentaiion  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Obcr-AmraeTgau,   in    l83i,  the 

sJi^tesI  reference  to  diabolic  inicrferencc  with  the  coiirie  of  events  a*  represented 

from  the  Old  Testament,  oi  from  the  New.  in  a  seiies  of  tableaux  losliiiE,  with  a 

tli^l   intermiwion.  from  nine  in   the  moTtiine  until  after  four  in  the  aflcnioon. 

With  the  most  thorough  exhibition  of  roinule  events  in  (he  life  of  Christ,  and  at 

limci  witU  hnodreds  of  figures  on  ihe  stage,  there  was  not  a  prrwn  or  a  word 

which  recalled  that  main  feature  in  the  tncdi.wal  Church  plays.     The  present 

writer  also  made  a  fall  collection  of  photographs  of  tableaux,  of  engravinn  of 

ma*ic,  and  of  works  bearing  upon  these  rep  resent  ntious  for  twenty  yean  before. 

and  in  none  of  these  was  there  an  apparent  survival  of  the  old  belief. 

^  •On  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  condition  of  Bedbra,  see  Tuke,  History  of  Shi 

B   Imsamf  in  tie  British  IsUs.  pp.  63-73.     One  of  the  passages  of  Shakespeare  is  in 

H   Afyou  Lilte  It,  Act  Hi,  ^ce^e  3.     K%  to  the  sUT\-iral  of  iiidiffcrenci:  to  llic  sufferings 
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The  first  humane  impulse  of  any  considerable  importance 
in  this  field  seems  to  have  been  aroused  in  America.  In  the 
year  1751  certain  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  found- 
ed a  small  hospital  for  the  insane,  on  belter  principles,  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  use  the  language  of  its  founders,  it  was 
intended  "as  a  good  work,  acceptable  to  God."  Twenty 
years  later  Virginia  established  a  similar  asylum,  and  gradu- 
ally others  appeared  in  other  colonies. 

But  it  was  in  France  that  mercy  was  to  be  put  upon  a  sci- 
entific basis,  and  was  to  lead  to  practical  results  which  were 
to  convert  the  world  to  humanity.  Tn  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  from  France  was  spread  and  popularized  not 
only  the  scepticism  which  destroyed  the  theological  theory, 
but  also  the  devotion  which  built  up  the  new  scientific 
theory  and  endowed  the  world  with  a  new  treasure  oi 
civih'zation. 

In  1756  some  physicians  of  the  great  hospital  at  Paris 
known  as  the  II<^tel•Dieu  protested  that  the  cruelties  pre- 
vailing in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  were  aggravating  the 
disease;  and  some  protests  followed  from  other  quarters. 
Little  effect  was  produced  at  first;  but  just  before  the 
French  Revolution,  Tenon,  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
and  others  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  1791  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  undertake  a  reform. 


of  the  tnsnU'e  so  long  after  the  belief  vrhtch  cauMcl  it  hnd  gene  mil j  disappeared, 
»ee  some  excellent  reni»rks  in  Mnud.iley'i  JttspansiHNty  in  Mtnlai  DijMse,  Lon- 
don. 1885,  pp.  10-12. 

The  older  English  practice  is  ihws  (juaintl]'  described  fey  Richard  Carew  (in  hit 
Stirviy  tf  Cfirmmll.  Lnndoti,  1602,  I7f»9) :  "  In  om  forefathers'  Aa^es,  when  devo- 
tion ta  mnu'Ii  cuceedcLl  knmvlt-djjc,  as  knowledge  now  commcth  short  -of  devotion, 
there  were  many  bovrssening  places,  for  curing  of  mad  men,  and  nmongst  the  rc»l, 
one  at  Aitemunne  in  tliis  Hundred,  called  S.  NuDncspoolc,  which  Sninls  Altar  (it 
may  be)  .  .  .  gave  tiame  to  the  church.  .  .  .  The  wnlter  ninning  frotn  S.  Nujincs 
well,  fell  into  a  sc^uarc  and  ctosc  walied  plot,  which  might  bee  tilled  M  what  depth 
they  listed.  V]>on  this  wall  vras  the  fiantickc  person  set  to  «tand,  his  bncke  towards 
the  poolc.  and  from  Ihcnce  with  a  sndden  blow  in  the  brcst.  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  pond ;  where  a  strong  fellowc,  pro^-ided  for  the  nonce,  tooke  him,  and  toMtd  him 
vpand  downe,  alongst  and  athwart  the  uaier.  vntill  the  patient,  by  forgoing  his 
■trength,  had  somewhat  foTgot  ht«  fury.  'I'hen  was  hee  conveyed  [0  the  Church, 
and  certain  Mauei  sung  over  him  ;  vpon  which  handling,  if  his  right  wits  rctvimed, 
S.  Nunne  hod  the  thank^i :  but  tf  there  appeared  small  amendment,  he  was  bows. 
Kncd  againe,  and  agnine.  white  there  remayned  in  him  any  hope  of  life,  for  re 

^ry." 
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By  great  good  fortune,  the  man  selected  to  lead  in  Ihe 
movement  was  one  who  had  already  thrown  his  heart  into 

•  it — Jean  Baptiste  Pinel.  In  1792  Find  was  made  physician 
at  Bic^tre,  one  of  the  most  extensive  lunatic  asylums  in 
France,  and  to  the  work  there  imposed  upon  him  he  gave 
all  his  powers.  Little  was  heard  of  him  at  first.  The  most 
terrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  drawing 
nigh;  but  he  laboured  on,  modestly  and  devotedly — appar- 
ently without  a  thought  of  the  great  political  storm  raging 
about  him. 

His  first  step  was  to  discard  utterly  the  whole  theolog- 
ical doctrine  of  "possession,"  and  especially  the  idea  that 
insanity  is  the  result  of  any  subtle  spiritual  inHuencc.  He 
simply  put  in  practice  the  theory  that  lunacy  is  the  result 
of  bodily  disease. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  for  reflection,  that  but  for  this  sway 
of  the  destructive  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
of  the  Terrorists  during  the  French  Rcvolulion,  Pinel's 
blessed  work  would  in  all  probability  have  been  thwarted, 
and  he  himself  excommunicated  for  heresy  and  driven  from 
his  position.  Doubtless  the  same  efforts  would  have  been  put 
forth  against  him  which  the  Church,  a  little  earlier,  had  put 
forth  against  inoculation  as  a  remedy  for  smallpox;  but 
just  at  that  time  the  great  churchmen  had  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  crushing  this  particular  heretic:  they  were 
too  much  occupied  in  keeping  their  own  heads  from  the 
guillotine  to  give  attention  to  what  was  passins;  in  the  head 
of  Pinel.  He  was  allowed  to  work  in  peace,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  reign  of  diabolism  at  Bicetrc  was  ended.  What 
the  exorcisms  and  fetiches  and  prayers  and  processions,  nnd 
drinking  of  holy  water,  and  ringing  of  bells,  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish  during  eighteen  hundred  years,  he  achieved 
in  a  few  months.  His  method  was  simple  :  for  the  brutality 
and  cruelty  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time,  he  sub- 
stituted kindness  and  gentleness.  The  possessed  were  taken 
out  of  their  dungeons,  given  sunny  rooms,  and  allowed  the 
liberty  of  pleasant  ground  for  e.tercise  ;  chains  were  thrown 
aside.  At  the  same  Lime,  the  menial  power  of  each  patient 
was  developed  by  its  fitting  exercise,  and  disease  was  met 
with  remedies  sanctioned  by  experiment,  observation,  a 
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reason.  Thus  was  gained  one  of  the  greatest,  though  one  of 
the  least  known,  triumphs  of  modem  science  and  humanity. 

The  results  obtained  by  Pinel  had  an  instant  effect,  not 
only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe:  the  news  spread 
from  hospital  to  hospital.  At  his  death,  Esquirol  took  up  his 
work;  and,  in  the  place  of  the  old  training  of  judges,  tor* 
turers,  and  executioners  by  theology  to  carry  out  its  ideas  in 
cruelty,  there  was  now  trained  a  school  of  physicians  to  de- 
velop science  in  this  field  and  carry  out  its  decrees  in  mercy.* 

A  similar  evolution  o(  better  science  and  practice  took 
place  in  England.  In  spile  of  the  coldness,  and  even  hostility, 
of  the  greater  men  in  the  Established  Church,  and  notwith- 
Standing  the  scriptural  demonstrations  of  Wesley  that  the 
majority  of  the  insane  were  possessed  of  devils,  the  scientific 
method  steadily  gathered  strength.  In  1750  the  condition  of 
the  insane  began  to  attract  especial  attention  ;  it  was  found 
that  mad-houses  were  swayed  by  ideas  utterly  indefensible, 
and  that  the  practices  engendered  by  these  ideas  were  mon- 
strous. As  a  rule,  the  patients  were  immured  in  cells,  and 
in  many  cases  were  chained  to  the  walls;  in  others,  flogging 
and  starvation  played  leading  parts,  and  in  some  cases  the 
patients  were  killed.  Naturally  enough,  John  Howard  de- 
clared, in  1 789.  that  he  found  in  Constantinople  a  better  insane 
asylum  than  the  great  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  London.  Well 
might  he  do  so;  for,  ever  since  Caliph  Omar  had  protected 
and  encouraged  the  scientific  investigation  of  insanity  by 
Paul  of  JEgina,  the  Moslem  treatment  of  the  insane  had 
been  far  more  merciful  than  the  system  prevailing  through- 
out Christendom.! 

In  E792 — the  same  year  in  which  PineJ  began  his  great 
work  in  France — William  Tuke  began  a  similar  work  in 
England.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  connection  between 
these  two  reformers;  each  wrought  independently  of  the 
Other,  but  the  results  arrived  at  were  the  same.    So,  too,  in 


*  For  the  ser>Hccs  of  Tenon  and  his  s^ociates,  and  also  for  the  work  of  Pinet, 
ec  especially  Esquiml,  />«  Muhifies  m^ntales,  Paris,  1838.  voL  i,  p,  35 ;  and  Tot 
he  grnenxl  ■iubjcct,  und  ibe  condition  of  ttie  hospitals  at  ibis  period,  are  Dagron, 
s  above. 

»  «*■  D.  H.  Tuke,  as  above,  p.  iio ;  also  TrOal,  as  already  cited. 
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the  main,  were  their  methods;  and  in  the  Ultle  house  of  Wil- 
liam Tukc,  at  York,  began  a  better  era  for  England. 

The  name  which  this  little  asylum  received  is  a  monu- 
ment both  of  the  old  reign  of  cruelty  and  of  the  new  reign 
of  humanity.  Every  old  name  for  such  an  asylum  had  been 
made  odious  and  repulsive  by  ages  of  misery ;  in  a  happy 
moment  of  inspiration  Tuke's  gentle  Quaker  wife  suggested 
a  new  name;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
place  became  known  as  a  ■'  Retreat." 

From  the  great  body  of  influential  classes  in  church  and 
state  Tuke  received  little  aid.  The  influence  of  the  theo- 
logical spirit  was  shown  when,  in  that  same  year,  Dr.  Pang- 
stcr  published  his  Observations  on  Mentai  Disorders,  and,  after 
displaying  much  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of 
insanity,  summed  up  by  saying  piously,  "  Here  our  researches 
must  stop,  and  wc  must  declare  that  '  wonderful  are  the 
worlts  of  the  Ixird,  and  hts  ways  past  finding  out.*"  Such 
seemed  to  be  the  view  of  the  Church  at  large:  though  the 
new  "  Retreat'"  was  at  one  of  the  two  great  ecclesiastical 
centres  of  England,  we  hear  of  no  aid  or  encouragement 
from  the  Archbishop  of  York  or  from  his  clergy.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst:  the  indirect  influence  of  the  theological 
habit  of  thought  and  ecclesiastical  prestige  was  displayed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Rt-i'ietv.  That  great  organ  of  opinion,  not 
content  with  attacking  Tuke,  poured  contempt  upon  his 
work,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Pinel.  A  few  of  Tuke's  brother 
and  sister  Quakers  seem  to  have  been  his  only  reliance ;  and 
in  a  letter  regarding  his  efforts  at  that  time  he  says,  "All 
men  seem  to  desert  me."  * 

In  this  atmosphere  of  English  conservative  opposition  or 
indifference  the  work  could  not  grow  rapidly.  As  lale  as 
1815.  a  member  of  Parliament  stigmatized  the  insane  asylums 
of  England  as  the  shame  of  the  nation;  and  even  as  late  as 
1827,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  late  as  1850,  there  were  revivals 
of  the  old  absurdity  and  brutality.  Down  to  a  late  period, 
in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Luke  and  Bedlam,  long  rows  of  the 
insane  were   chained   to   the  walls   of  the  corridors.     But 


•  See  D.  H.  Tuke,  as  above,  pp.  116-143,  and  51s  ;  also  ihc  A'l^tWa/y//  f?evit^ 
for  .\pri),  l803>  A 
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Gardner  at  Lincoln,  Donnelly  at  Hanwell,  and  a  new  school 
of  practitioners  in  mental  disease,  took  up  the  work  of  Tukc, 
and  the  victory  in  England  was  gained  in  practice  as  it  had 
been  previously  gained  in  theory. 

There  need  be  no  controversy  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  benefactors  of  our  race,  Pinel  and  Tiike. 
They  clearly  did  their  thinking-  and  their  work  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  thereby  each  strengthened  the  other 
and  benefited  mankind.  All  that  remains  to  be  said  is^  that 
while  France  has  paid  high  honours  to  Pinei,  as  to  one  who 
did  much  to  free  the  world  from  one  of  its  most  cruel  super- 
stitions and  to  bring  in  a  reign  of  humanity  over  a  wide  em- 
pire, England  has  as  yet  made  no  fitting  commemoration  of 
her  great  benefactor  in  this  field.  York  Minster  holds  many 
tombs  of  men,  of  whom  some  were  blessings  to  their  fellow- 
beings,  while  some  were  but  "  solemnly  constituted  impos- 
tors "  aud  parasites  upon  the  body  politic ;  yet,  to  this  hour, 
that  great  temple  has  received  no  consecration  by  a  monu- 
ment to  the  man  who  did  more  to  alleviate  human  misery 
than  any  other  who  has  ever  entered  it. 

But  the  place  of  these  two  men  in  history  is  secure. 
They  stand  with  Grotius,  Thomasius,  and  Beccaria — the 
men  who  in  modern  times  have  done  most  to  prevent  un- 
merited  sorrow.  They  were  not,  indeed,  called  to  suffer 
like  their  great  compeers  ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  see  their 
writings— among  the  most  blessed  gifts  of  God  to  man — 
condemned,  as  were  those  of  Grotius  and  Beccaria  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  those  of  Thomasius  by  a  large  section 
of  the  Protestant  Church ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  as  were  Grotius  and  Thomasius;  but  their  efTort 
is  none  the  less  worthy.  The  French  Revolution,  indeed, 
saved  Pinel,  and  the  decay  of  English  ecclesiasticism  gave 
Tuke  his  opportunity;  but  their  triumphs  are  none  the  less 
among  the  glories  of  our  race;  for  they  were  the  first  ac- 
knowledged victors  in  a  struggle  of  science  for  humanity 
which  had  lasted  nearly  two  thousand  years. 


I 


I 
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In  the  foregoing  chapter  I  have  sketched  the  triumph  of 
science  in  destroying  the  idea  that  individual  lunatics  are 
"  possessed  by  devils,"  in  establishing  the  truth  tliat  insanity 
is  physical  disease,  and  in  substituting  for  superstitious  cru- 
elties toward  the  insane  a  treatment  mild,  kindly,  and  based 
upon  ascertained  facts. 

The  Satan  who  had  so  long  troubled  individual  men  and 
women  thus  became  extinct;  henceforth  his  fossil  remains 
only  were  preserved:  they  may  still  be  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures and  storied  windows  of  niediasval  churches,  in  sundry 
liturgies,  and  in  popular  forms  of  speech. 

But  another  Satan  still  lived — a  Satan  who  wrought  on 
a  larger  scale — who  took  possession  of  multitudes.  For, 
after  this  triumph  of  the  scientific  method,  there  still  re- 
mained a  class  of  mental  disorders  which  could  not  be 
treated  in  asylums,  which  were  not  yet  fully  explained  by 
science,  and  which  therefore  gave  arguments  of  much  ap- 
parent strength  to  the  supporters  of  tlie  old  theological 
view:  these  were  the  epidemics  of  "diabolic  possession" 
which  for  so  many  centuries  afflicted  various  parts  ol  the 
world. 

When  obliged,  then,  to  retreat  from  (heir  old  position  in 
regard  to  individual  cases  of  insanity,  the  more  conservative 
theologians  promptly  referred  to  these  epidemics  as  beyond 
the  domain  of  science — as  clear  evidences  of  the  power  of 
Satan  ;  and,  as  the  basis  o(  this  view,  they  cited  from  the 
Old  Testament  frequent  references  to  witchcraft,  and.  from 
the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul's  question  as  to  the  possible 
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bewitching  of  the  Galatians,  and  the  bewitching-  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Samaria  by  Simon  the  Magician. 

Naturally,  such  It-adurs  had  very  many  adherents  in  that 
class,  so  large  in  all  times,  who  hnd  that 

"  To  follow  foolish  precedents  and  wlnlc 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think."* 

It  must  be  owned  that  their  case  seemed  strong.  Though 
in  all  human  history,  so  far  as  it  is  closely  known,  these  phe- 
nomena had  appeared,  and  though  every  classical  scholar 
could  recall  the  wild  orgies  of  the  priests,  prie.<itesses,  and 
devotees  of  Dionysus  and  Cybele,  and  the  epidemic  of  wild 
rage  which  took  its  name  from  some  of  these,  the  great 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  a  complete  answer 
to  any  scepticism  based  on  these  (acts;  they  simply  pointed 
to  St.  Paul's  declaration  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were 
devils:  these  examples,  then,  could  he  transformed  into  a 
powerful  argument  for  diabolic  possession.f 

But  it  was  more  especially  the  epidemics  of  diabolism  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  which  gave  strength  to  the  the- 
ological view,  and  from  these  1  shall  present  a  chain  of  typ- 
ical examples. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  we  find  clear  accounts 
of  diabolical  possession  taking  the  form  of  epidemics  of  rav- 
ing, jumping,  dancing,  and  convulsions,  the  greater  number 
of  the  sufferers  being  women  and  children.  In  a  time  so 
ru<le,  accounts  of  these  manifestations  would  rarely  receive 
permanent  record  ;  but  it  is  very  significant  that  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we  hear  of  them  at  the 
extremes  of  Europe — in  northern  Germany  and  in  southern 
Italy.  At  various  times  during  that  century  we  get  addi- 
tional glimpses  of  these  exhibitions,  but  it  is  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  have  a  renewal  of 
them  on  a  large  scale.     In  1237,  at  Erfurt,  a  jumping  disease 


*  As  to  eminent  ph}>sidan»'  finding  s  slumbling-Mock  in  hysterical  raaoin.  se* 
KfrchhofT.i  anlde,  p  351.  cited  in  previous  chapter. 

f  As  to  the  Mxnad-s,  CorylMnlcs,  »nt!  the  disease  "CorybantistD,"  sec,  for  ac- 
ocuilile  and  adequate  statements.  Smith's  Pielietfary  f/ Anti^Hiius tnd  Lewis  and 
Shoit's  Lexicvn;  also  reference  in  \\v:)ttt'^  Euay!  vpon  iht  Bhci  £>eath  and  t/ie 
Daneing  Mania.  For  more  complele  diacoistoD,  tec  Semelaigoer  L'AHMation 
mmiait  liant  rAntituilf,  Paris,  186^ 
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and  daacing^  mania  afflicted  a  hundred  children,  many  of 
whom  died  in  consequence;  it  spread  through  the  whole  re- 
gion, and  fifty  years  later  wc  hear  of  it  in  Holland. 

But  it  was  the  last  quarter  oi  the  fourteenth  century  that 
saw  its  greatest  manifestations.  There  was  abundant  cause 
for  them.  It  was  a  time  of  oppression,  (amine,  and  pesti- 
lence :  the  crusading  spirit,  having  run  its  course,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  wild,  mystical  fanaticism;  the  most  frightful 
plague  in  human  history — the  Black  Death — 'Was  depopulat- 
ing whole  regions — reducing  cities  to  villages,  and  tilling 
Europe  with  that  strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  dissipa- 
tion which  we  always  note  during  the  prevalence  of  deadly 
epidemics  on  a  large  scale. 

It  was  in  this  ferment  of  religious,  moral,  and  social  dis- 
ease that  there  broke  out  in  1374,  in  the  lower  Rhine  region, 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  manifestations  of  "  possession  " — 
an  epidemic  of  dancing,  jumping,  and  wild  raving. 

The  cures  resorted  to  seemed  on  the  whole  to  intensify 
the  disease:  the  afflicted  continued  dancing  for  hours,  until 
they  fell  in  utter  exhaustion.  Some  declared  that  they  felt 
as  if  bathed  in  blood,  some  saw  visions,  some  prophesied. 

Into  this  mass  of  "possession"  there  was  also  clearly 
poured  a  current  of  scoundrelism  which  increased  the  dis- 
order. 

The  immediate  source  o(  these  manifestations  seems  to 
have  been  the  wild  revets  of  St.  John's  Day.  In  those  revels 
sundry  old  heathen  ceremonies  had  been  perpetuated,  but 
under  a  nominally  Christian  form  :  wild  Bacchanalian  dances 
had  thus  become  a  semi-religious  ceremonial.  The  religious 
and  social  atmosphere  was  propitious  to  the  development  of 
the  germs  of  diabolic  influence  vitalized  in  these  orgies,  and 
they  were  scattered  far  and  wide  through  large  tracts  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  especially  through  the  whole 
region  of  the  Rhine.  At  Cologne  we  hear  of  five  hundred 
afflicted  at  once;  at  Metz  of  eleven  hundred  dancers  in  the 
streets;  at  Strasburg  of  yet  more  painful  manifestations;  and 
from  these  and  other  cities  they  spread  through  the  villages 
and  rural  districts. 
ft  The  great  majority  of  the  sufferers  were  women,  but 
I  there  were  many  men,  and  especially  men  whose  occupations 


I 
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were  sedentary.  Remedies  were  tried  upon  a  larg-e  scale — 
exorcisms  first,  but  especialiy  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Vitus.  The  exorcisms  accomplished  so  little  that  popular 
failh  in  them  grew  small,  and  the  main  eSect  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages seemed  to  be  to  increase  the  disorder  by  subjecting 
great  crowds  to  the  diabolic  contagion.  Yet  another  cura- 
tive means  was  seen  in  the  flagellant  processions — vast 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  wandered  through 
the  country,  screaming,  praying,  beating  themselves  with 
whips,  imploring  the  Divine  mercy  and  the  intervention  of 
St  Vitus.  Most  fearful  of  all  the  main  attempts  at  cure 
were  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  A  feeling  had  evidently 
spread  among  the  people  at  large  that  the  Almighty  was 
filled  with  wrath  at  the  toleration  of  his  enemies,  and  might 
be  propitiated  by  their  destruction :  in  the  principal  cities 
and  villages  of  Germany,  then,  the  Jews  were  plundered,  lor. 
tured.  and  murdered  by  tens  o(  thousands.  No  doubt  that, 
in  all  this,  greed  was  united  with  fanaticism ;  but  the  argu- 
ment  of  fanaticism  was  simple  and  cogent;  the  dart  which 
pierced  the  breast  of  Israel  at  that  time  was  winged  and 
pointed  from  its  own  sacred  books:  the  biblical  argument 
was  the  same  used  in  various  ages  to  promote  persecution ; 
and  this  was,  that  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  stirred 
against  those  who  tolerated  his  enemies,  and  that  because 
of  this  toleration  the  same  curse  had  no^v  come  upon  Europe 
which  the  prophet  Samuel  had  denounced  against  Saul  for 
showing  mercy  to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  various  popes  and  kings  exerted 
themselves  to  check  these  cruelties.  Although  the  argu- 
ment of  Samuel  to  Saul  was  used  with  frightful  effect  two 
hundred  years  later  by  a  most  conscientious  pope  in  spur- 
ring on  the  rulers  of  France  to  extirpate  the  Huguenots,  the 
papacy  in  the  fourteenth  century  stood  for  mercy  to  the 
Jews.  But  even  this  intervention  was  long  without  effect; 
the  tide  of  popular  superstition  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
Curbed  even  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.* 


'  See  Wellhausen,  ankle  Israel,  in  the  EmyelopndiQ  Britannica,  ninth  edition  ; 

die  reprint  of  it  in  Iiis  tlhtfry  of  hratt,  I^Ddon,  iSS;,  p.  546.     On  tlic  aen- 

tub)ect  of  the  demoniacal  epidemics,  see  Isenacc.  Girscfiichre  Jrr  Mcdtcin,  vol. 

a6o  tl  ttq. ;  aho  HcL'ker's  essay.     As  to  the  hi&tor?  of  Saul.  &s  fi  curious  land- 
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Against  this  overwhelming  current  science  for  many  gen- 
erations could  do  nothing.  Throughout  the  whole  of  tlic  fif- 
teenth century  physicians  appeared  to  shun  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Occasionaiiy  some  more  thoughtful  man  ventured  to 
ascribe  some  phase  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes ;  but  this 
was  an  unpopular  doctrine,  and  evidently  dangerous  to  those 
who  developed  it. 

Yet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cases  of 
"  possession  "  on  a  large  scale  began  to  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  medical  research,  and  the  man  who  led  in  this 
evolution  of  medical  science  was  Paracelsus.  He  it  was  who 
first  bade  modern  Europe  think  for  a  moment  upon  the  idea 
that  these  diseases  are  inflicted  neither  by  saints  nor  demons, 
and  that  the  "dancing  possession"  is  simply  a  form  of  dis- 
ease, of  which  the  cure  may  be  effected  b}'  proper  remedies 
and  regimen. 

Paracelsus  appears  to  have  escaped  anj'  serious  interfer- 
ence :  it  took  some  time,  perhaps,  for  the  theological  leaders 
to  understand  that  he  had  "let  a  new  idea  loose  upon  the 
planet,"  but  they  soon  understood  it,  and  their  course  was 
simple.  For  about  fifty  years  the  new  idea  was  well  kept 
under;  but  in  1563  another  physician,  John  Wicr,  of  Cleves, 
revived  it  at  much  risk  to  his  position  and  reputation.* 

Although  the  new  idea  was  thus  resisted,  it  must  have 
taken  some  hold  upon  thoughtful  men,  for  we  find  that  in 
the  second  half  of  the  same  century  the  St.  Vitns's  dance 
and  forms  of  demoniacal  possession  akin  to  it  gradually 
diminished  in  frequency  and  were  sometimes  treated  as  dis- 
eases.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  so  far  as  the  north  of 
Europe  is  concerned,  these  displays  of  "possession"  on  a 
great  scale   had   almost  entirely  ceased ;    here  and  there 

inirlt  in  the  general  develDpnieni  of  the  subject,  sec  Tht  Caif  cf  Soul,  ih^witif 
that  his  Diiordtr  acnj  is  Rt>il  S/nrjtttuI  Possruiirn.  by  Granville  Sliarp.  London, 
1807,  paitim.  As  lo  the  citailon  of  Saul'^  case  by  llie  reigning  I'opc  to  spur  on  ihe 
French  kings  ag^ilnst  the  Hugiienoti,  I  hope  lo  give  a  list  of  authoritiei  in  a  future 
chapter  od  Tfir  Church  and  irttfrnntional  Law.  For  the  gcneial  subject,  with 
inlcresiiOK  details,  see  Laurent,  £fftctes  ntr  rHUtmre  eft  VH»mani!i.  See  aUo 
Maury,  Za  Magu  it  I'Attrologit  dans  I'Affiqvititt  an  Meym  Age. 

■  For  Paracelsui,  *ec  l»cn»ee,  vol.  i,  ch,ip.  xi ;  also  Petligrew.  Supentititnit 
fonnetted  rvifA  Iht  llislorf  and  Prattitt  af  Aftdidni  and  Surgfry,  l.ontlon,  1B44, 
intnxliictoiy  chapter.     For  Wier,  lee  authorities  given  in  my  [jrcviotti  thn.pteT. 
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cases  appeared,  but  there  was  do  longer  the  wild  rage  ex- 
tending over  great  districts  and  afflicting  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Yet  it  was.  as  we  shall  see,  in  this  same  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  last  expiring  throes  of  this  superstition,,  that 
it  led  to  the  worst  acts  of  cruelly.* 

W^hile  this  Satanic  influence  had  been  exerted  on  so  great 
a  scale  throughout  northern  Europe,  a  display  strangely  like 
it,  yet  strangely  unlike  it,  had  been  going  on  in  Italy.  There, 
too,  epidemics  of  dancing  and  jumping  seized  groups  and 
communities;  but  they  were  attributed  to  a  physical  cause — 
the  theory  being  that  the  bite  of  a  tarantula  in  some  way 
provoked  a  supernatural  intervention,  of  which  dancing  was 
the  accompaniment  and  cure. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Fracastoro  made 
an  evident  impression  on  the  leaders  of  Italian  opinion  by 
using  medical  means  in  the  cure  of  the  possessed  ;  though  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  medicine  which  he  applied  sue 
cessfully  was  such  as  we  now  know  could  not  by  any  direct 
effects  of  its  own  accomplish  any  cure:  whatever  effect  it 
exerted  was  wrought  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sufferer. 
This  form  of  "  possession/*  then,  passed  out  of  the  super- 
natural domain,  and  became  known  as  "  taranlism."  Though 
it  continued  much  longt;r  than  the  corresponding  manifesta- 
tions in  northern  Europe,  by  (he  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  nearly  disappeared  ;  and.  though  special  mani- 
festations  of  it  on  a  small  scale  still  break  out  occasionally, 
its  main  survival  is  the  "tarantella,"  which  the  traveller  sees 
danced  at  Naples  as  a  catchpenny  assault  upon  his  purse.+ 

But,  long  before  this  form  of  "  possession  "  had  begun  to 
disappear,  there  had  arisen  new  manifestations,  apparently 
more  inexplicable.  As  the  first  great  epidemics  of  dancing 
and  pimping  had  their  main  origin  in  a  religious  ceremony, 
so  various  new  forms  had  their  principal  source  in  what  were 
supposed  to  be  centres  of  religious  life — in  the  convents,  and 
more  especially  in  (hose  for  women. 


*  As  to  this  diminution  of  widespread  epidemic  at  the  end  of  the  uxtecnth  cen- 
twy,  MC  citations  from  Sdiunclc  von  Grarenberg  in  Flecker,  u  above ;  also  Ilont. 

f  See  Heckcr'i  Efidemui  of  the  AfiilJle  Agti,  |ip.  &7-[U4;  also  eztmcts  and 
obscrvaiioos  in  Carpcntet'i  Mtmal  Phyn&!ogy,  Loodoa,  iSS8,  pp.  312-315 ;  aho 
Uaudsle^,  Patkel^y  «/ Mind,  pp.  73  and  foUowim;. 
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Out  of  many  examples  we  may  take  a  few  as  typical. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  chroniclers  assure  us  that,  an 
inmate  of  a  German  nunnery  having  been  seized  with  a  pas- 
sion for  biting  her  companions,  her  mania  spread  until  most, 
if  not  all,  of  her  fellow-nuns  began  to  bite  each  other;  and 
that  this  passion  for  biting  passed  from  convent  to  convent 
into  other  parts  of  Germany,  into  Holland,  and  even  across 
the  Alps  into  Italy. 

So,  too,  in  a  French  convent,  when  a  nun  began  to  mew 
like  a  cat,  others  began  mewing ;  the  disease  spread,  and  was 
only  checked  by  severe  measures.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant  Reformation 
gave  new  force  to  witchcraft  persecutions  in  German}',  the 
new  Church  endeavouring  to  show  that  in  zeal  and  power 
she  exceeded  the  old.  But  in  France  influential  opinion 
seemed  not  so  favourable  to  these  forms  of  diabolical  influ- 
ence, especially  after  the  publication  of  Montaigne's  Essays, 
in  1580,  had  spread  a  sceptical  atmosphere  over  many  lead- 
ing minds. 

In  1588  occurred  in  France  a  case  which  indicates  the 
growth  of  this  sceptical  tendency  even  in  tlic  higher  regions 
of  the  French  Church.  In  that  year  Martha  Brossier,  a 
country  girl,  was,  it  was  claimed,  possessed  of  the  devil.  The 
young  woman  was  to  all  appearance  under  direct  Satanic 
influence.  She  roamed  about,  begging  that  the  demon 
might  be  cast  out  of  her,  and  her  imprecations  and  blas- 
phemies brought  consternation  wherever  she  went.  Myth- 
making  began  on  a  large  scale;  stories  grew  and  sped. 
The  Capuchin  monks  thundered  from  the  pulpit  throughout 
France  regarding  these  proofs  of  the  power  of  Satan:  the 
alarm  spread,  until  at  last  even  jovial,  sceptical  King  Henry 
IV  was  disquieted,  and  the  reigning  Pope  was  asked  to  take 
measures  to  ward  off  the  evil. 

Fortunately,  there  then  sat  in  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Angers  a  prelate  who  had  apparently  imbibed  something 
of  Montaigne's  scepticism — Miron ;  and,  when  the  case  was 
brought  before  him,  he  submitted  it  to  the  most  time-hon. 
oured  of  sacred  tests.     He  first  brought  into  the  girl's  pres- 


*  See  citation  from  Ztmtnemitnn's  SoKtuiU,  in  Carpenter,  pp.  34,  314- 
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ence  two  bowls,  one  containing  holy  water,  the  other  ordi- 
nary spring  water,  but  allowed  her  to  draw  a  false  inference 
regarding  the  contents  of  each:  the  result  was  that  at  the 
presentation  of  the  holy  water  the  devils  were  perfectly 
calm,  but  when  tried  with  the  ordinary  water  they  threw 
Martlia  itito  convulsions. 

The  next  experiment  made  by  the  shrew^d  bishop  was  to 
similar  purpose.  He  commanded  loudly  that  a  book  of  ei- 
orcisms  be  brought,  and.  under  a  previous  arrangement,  his 
attendants  brought  him  a  copy  of  Virgil.  No  sooner  had 
the  bishop  begun  to  read  the  hrst  line  of  the  ^neid  than  the 
devils  threw  Martha  into  convulsions.  On  another  occasion 
a  Latin  dictionary,  which  she  had  reason  to  believe  was  a 
book  of  exorcisms,  produced  a  similar  effect. 

Although  the  bishop  was  thereby  led  to  pronounce  the 
whole  matter  a  mixture  of  insanity  and  imposture,  the  Capu- 
chin monks  denounced  this  view  as  godless.  They  insisted 
that  these  tests  really  proved  the  presence  of  Satan — show- 
ing his  cunning  in  covering  up  the  proofs  of  his  existence. 
The  people  at  large  sided  with  their  preachers,  and  Mar- 
tha was  taken  to  Paris,  where  various  exorcisms  were 
tried,  and  the  Parisian  mob  became  as  devoted  to  her  as 
they  had  been  twenty  years  before  to  the  murderers  of 
the  Huguenots,  as  they  became  two  centuries  later  to 
Robespierre,  and  as  they  more  recently  were  to  Genera! 
Boulanger. 

But  Bishop  Miron  was  not  the  only  sceptic.  The  Car- 
dinal dc  Gondi,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  charged  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  o(  the  city,  and  among  them  Riolan,  to  report 
upon  the  case.  Various  examinations  were  made,  and  the 
verdict  was  that  Martha  was  simply  a  hysterical  impostor. 
Thanks,  then,  to  medical  science,  and  to  these  two  enlight- 
ened ecclesiastics  who  summoned  its  aid,  what  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  earlier  would  have  been  the  centre  of  a  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  possession  was  isolated,  and  hindered  from 
producing  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  following  year  this  healthful  growth  of  scepticism 
continued.  Fourteen  persons  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  sorcery,  but  public  opinion  was  strong  enough  to  secure 
a  new  examination  by  a  special  commission,  which  reported 
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that  "  the  prisoners  stood  more  in  need  of  medicine  than  of 
punishment,"  and  they  were  released.** 

But  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clergy  generally 
having  exerted  themselves  heroically  to  remove  this  "evil 
heart  of  unbeHef  "  so  largely  due  to  Slontaigne,  a  theological 
reaction  was  brought  on  not  only  in  France  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  belief  in  diabolic  possession, 
though  certainly  dying,  flickered  up  hectic,  hot,  and  malig- 
nant through  the  whole  century.  In  1611  we  have  a  typical 
case  at  Aix.  An  epidemic  of  possession  having  occurred 
there,  Gauflridi,  a  man  of  note,  was  burned  at  the  stake  as 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Michaclis,  one  of  the  priestly  exor- 
cists, declared  that  he  had  driven  out  sixty-five  hundred 
devils  from  one  of  the  possessed.  Similar  epidemics  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  t 

Twenty  years  later  a  far  more  striking  case  occurred  at 
Loudun,  in  western  France,  where  a  convent  of  UrsuHne 
nuns  was  "afflicted  by  demons." 

The  convent  was  filled  mainly  with  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
who.  not  having  sufficient  dower  to  secure  husbands,  had, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  the  time,  been  made 
nuns. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  such  an  imprison- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  women  of  different  ages  would  pro- 
duce some  wofut  effects.  Any  reader  of  Manzoni's  Promesst 
Sposi,  with  its  wonderful  portrayal  of  the  feelings  and  do- 
ings of  a  noble  lady  kept  in  a  convent  against  her  will,  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  rage  and  despair  which  must  have 
inspired  such  assemblages  in  which  pride,  pauperism,  and 
the  attempted  suppression  of  the  instincts  of  humanity 
wrought  a  fearful  work. 

What  this  work  was  may  be  seen  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  it  is  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  that  we  find  it  frequently  taking  shape  in  outbursts 
of  diabohc  possession. J 

*  For  lh«  Broyiier  case,  set  CalmftLl,  La  FolUi  tome  i,  livre  3,  c.  2.  For  the 
cases  al  Tour«,  ■>cc  Maddea,  PHanlasmata,  roL  i,  pp.  309,  310. 

t  Sec  Dagron.  chap.  ii. 

\  On  roonasteries  as  ccncros  of  "passession  "  nnd  hysteridl  epidemics,  see 
Ftguici.  Le  MervHlUitx,  p.  40  and  following;  also  Calmeil,  Langin,  Kirchhoff. 
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In  this  case  at  Loudun,  the  usual  evidences  of  Satanic 
influence  appeared.  One  after  another  of  the  inmates  fell 
into  convulsiojis:  some  showed  physical  strength  appar- 
ently supernatural;  some  a  keenness  of  perception  quite 
as  surprising ;  many  howled  forth  blasphemies  and  ob- 
scenities. 

Near  the  convent  dwelt  a  priest— UrbaJn  Grandier— 
noted  for  his  brilliancy  as  a  writer  and  preacher,  but  care- 
less in  his  way  of  living.  Several  of  the  nuns  had  evidently 
conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and  in  their  wild  rage  and 
despair  dwelt  upon  his  name.  In  the  same  city,  too,  were 
sundry  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  with  whom  Grandier  had 
fallen  into  petty  neighbourhood  quarrels,  and  some  of  these 
men  held  the  main  control  of  the  convent. 

Out  of  this  mixture  of  "  possession  "  within  the  convent 
and  malignity  without  it  came  a  charge  that  Grandier  had 
bewitched  the  young  women. 

The  Bishop  of  Poictiers  took  up  the  matter.  A  trial  was 
held,  and  it  was  noted  that,  whenever  Grandier  appeared, 
the  "  possessed  "  screamed,  shrieked,  and  showed  every  sign 
of  diabolic  influence.  Grandier  fought  desperately,  and  ap- 
pealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  De  Sourdis.  The 
archbishop  ordered  a  more  careful  examination,  and,  on 
separating  the  nuns  from  each  other  and  from  certain  monks 
who  had  been  bitterly  hostile  to  Grandier,  such  glaring  dis- 
crepancies were  found  in  their  testimony  that  the  whole 
accusation  was  brought  to  naught. 

But  the  enemies  of  Satan  and  of  Grandier  did  not  rest. 
Through  their  efforts  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  appears  to 
have  had  an  old  grudge  against  Grandier,  sent  a  representa- 
tive, Laubardemont,  to  make  another  investigation.  Most 
frightful  scenes  were  now  enacted:  the  whole  convent  re- 
sounded more  loudly  than  ever  with  shrieks,  groans,  howl- 
ing, and  cursing,  until  finally  Grandier.  though  even  in  the 
agony  of  torture  he  refused  to  confess  the  crimes  that  his 
enemies  suggested,  was  hanged  and  burned. 


Maadslcy,  and  others.  On  similar  results  from  excitement  st  Frotesunt  mectiogi 
in  Scotland  and  camp  meetings  in  England  and  America,  see  Hecker's  Ejtay,  coa- 
eluding  chapters. 
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From  this  centre  the  epidemic  spread :  multitudes  of 
women  and  men  were  affected  by  it  in  various  convents; 
several  of  the  great  cities  of  the  south  and  west  of  France 
came  under  the  same  influence:  the  "  possession  "  went  on 
for  several  years  longer  and  then  gradually  died  out,  though 
scattered  cases  have  occurred  from  that  day  lo  this.* 

A  few  years  later  we  have  an  even  more  striking  exam- 
ple among  the  French  Protestants.  The  Huguenots,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ccvcnnes  to  escape 
persecution,  being  pressed  more  and  more  by  the  cruelties 
of  Louis  XIV,  began  to  show  signs  of  a  high  degree  of  re- 
ligious exaltation.  Assembled  as  they  were  for  worship  in 
wild  and  desert  places,  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  them, 
ascribed  by  them  to  the  Almighty,  but  by  their  opponents 
to  Satan.  Men,  women,  and  children  preached  and  prophe- 
sied. Large  assemblies  were  seized  with  trembling.  Some 
underwent  the  most  terrible  tortures  without  showing  any 
signs  of  suffering.  Marshal  de  Villiers.  who  was  sent  against 
them,  declared  that  he  saw  a  town  in  which  all  the  women 
and  girls,  without  exception,  were  possessed  of  the  devil,  and 
ran  leaping  and  screaming  through  the  streets.  Cases  like 
this,  inexplicable  to  the  science  of  the  time,  gave  renewed 
strength  to  the  theological  view.f 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  similar  manifesta- 
tions began  to  appear  on  a  large  scale  in  America. 

The  life  of  the  early  colonists  in  New  England  was  such 
as  to  give  rapid  growth  to  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  pos- 
session brought  from  the  mother  country.  Surrounded  by 
the  dark  pine  forests;  having  as  their  neighbours  Indians, 
who  were  more  than  suspected  of  being  children  of  Satan; 

(harassed  by  wild  beasts  apparently  sent  by  the  powers  of 
evil  to  torment  the  elect;  with  no  varied  literature  to  while 
away  the  long  winter  evenings;  with  few  amusements  save 
neighbourhood  quarrels;  dwelling  intently  on  every  text 
I  of  Scripture  which  supported  their  gloomy  theology,  and 
*  Among  the  many  siatemente  ot  Gnutdier's  case,  one  of  the  best  in  Englisb 
may  he  founti  in  Trollope's  Sk^ttfrn  from  Frtnth  History,  London.  1878.  Sw 
■bo  Basin,  LeuU  X/If.  ' 

f  Sec  Benot,  Jlfe^mur  et  U  A/a^t/lismr  e»tma/,  third  edition,  Pari*.  1864,  pp. 
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adopting  its  most  Htcral  in terp relation,  ft  is  not  strange 
that  ihcy  rapidly  developed  ideas  regarding  the  darker  side 
of  nature.* 

This  icar  of  witchcraft  received  a  powerful  stimulus  from 
the  treatises  of  Ic.irned  men.  Such  works,  C"oming  from  Eu- 
rope, which  was  at  that  time  fUled  with  the  superstition, 
acted  powerfully  upon  conscientious  preachers,  and  were 
brought  by  them  to  bear  upon  the  people  at  large.  Natu- 
rally, then,  throughout  the  latter  hall  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  find  scattered  cases  of  diabolic  possession.  At  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  Hartford,  Groton,  and  other  towns,  cases 
occurred,  and  here  and  there  we  hear  of  death-sentences. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  fruit 
of  these  ideas  began  to  ripen.  In  the  year  1684  Increase 
Mather  published  his  book.  Remarkable  Proxiidences,  laying 
stress  upon  diabolic  possession  and  witchcraft.  This  book, 
having  been  sent  over  to  England,  exercised  an  influence 
there,  and  came  back  with  the  approval  of  no  less  a  man 
than  Richard  Baxter:  by  this  its  power  at  home  was  in- 
creased. 

In  1688  a  poor  family  in  Boston  was  afflicted  by  demons: 
four  children,  the  eldest  thirteen  years  of  age,  began  leap- 
ing and  barking  like  dogs  or  purring  like  cats,  and  com- 
plaining of  being  pricked,  pinched,  and  cut;  and,  to  help  the 
matter,  an  old  Irishwoman  was  tried  and  executed. 

All  this  belief  might  have  passed  away  like  a  troubled 
dream  had  it  not  become  incarnate  in  a  strong  man.  This 
man  was  Cotton  Mather,  the  son  of  Increase  Mather. 
Deeply  religious,  possessed  of  excellent  abilities,  a  great 
scholar,  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  flock  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  ecclesiastics 
generally  on  nearly  all  the  main  questions  between  science 
and  theology.  He  came  out  of  his  earlier  superstition  re- 
garding the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  punctuation :  he 
opposed  the  old  theologic  idea  regarding  the  taking  of  inter- 
est for  money  ;  he  favoured  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of 

*  For  fhe  idea  tliat  America  before  tlie  Pilgnms  had  been  esjiccUIly  given  Over 
lo  Salan,  see  tlie  titeralure  <A  llic  early  Puritan  period,  and  especially  the  poetry  of 
Wiggle »wotth,  treated  in  Tylcr'%  Hiitory  o/  AmrriiaH  Literature,  vol.  U,  p.  3$ 
ttte^. 
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smallpox  when  a  multituHc  of  clergymen  and  laymen  opposed 
it ;  he  accepted  the  Newtonian  astronomy  despite  the  out- 
cries against  its  "atheistic  tendency";  he  took  ground 
against  the  time-honoured  dogma  that  comets  are  "signs 
;ind  wonders."  He  had,  indeed,  some  of  the  defects  of  his 
qualities,  and  among  them  pedantic  vanity,  pride  of  opinion, 
and  love  of  power;  but  he  was  for  his  time  remarkably  lib- 
eral and  undoubtedly  sincere.  He  had  thrown  off  a  large 
part  of  his  father's  theology,  but  one  part  of  it  he  could 
not  throw  off;  he  was  one  of  the  best  biblical  scholars 
of  his  time,  and  he  could  not  break  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  explicitly  recognise  witchcraft 
and  demoniacal  possession  as  realities,  and  enjoin  against 
witchcraft  the  penalty  of  death.  Therefore  it  was  that  in 
1689  he  published  his  Memcrabli  Provtdcncts  relating  to 
Wilchcrafts  and  Possessions.  The  book,  according  to  its 
title-page,  was  "recommended  by  the  Ministers  of  Boston 

I  and  Charleston,"  and  its  stories  soon  became  the  familiar 
reading  of  men,  women,  and  children  throughout  New 
England. 
Out  of  all  these  causes  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  public 
opinion  began  in  1692  a  new  outbreak  of  possession,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  history.     The  Rev.  Samuel 

(Parris  was  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem,  and  no  pope 
ever  had  higher  ideas  of  his  own  inTallibility,  no  bishop  a 
greater  love  of  ceremony,  no  inquisitor  a  greater  passion  lor 
prying  and  spying.* 

Before  long  Mr.  Parris  had  much  upon  his  hands.  Many 
of  his  hardy,  independent  parishioners  disliked  his  ways. 
H  Quarrels  arose.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  pitted  against  him.  The  previous  minister,  George 
Burroughs,  had  left  (he  germs  of  troubles  and  quarrels,  and 
■  to  these  were  now  added  new  complications  arising  from  the 
assumptions  of  Parris.  There  were  innumerable  wranglings 
_  and  lawsuits  ;  in  fact,  all  the  essential  causes  for  Satanic  in- 
terference which  we  saw  at  work  in  and  about  the  monastery 
at  I,x>udun,  and  especially  the  turmoil  of  a  petty  village 
where  there  is  no  intellectual  activity,  and  where  men  and 

•  For  enrion«  examples  of  ihit,  »ce  Upham's  Hittoty  of  Salem  tVitchcra/l.  mI.  L 
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women  find  their  chief  subi^titutc  [or  it  in  squabbles,  reli- 
gious, legal,  poliiical.  social,  and  personal. 

In  the  darkened  atmosphere  thus  charged  with  the 
germs  of  disease  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  two  young 
girls  in  tKe  family  of  Mr.  Parris  were  possessed  of  devils: 
they  complained  ol  being  pinched,  pricked,  and  cut,  fell  into 
strange  spasms  and  made  strange  speeches — showing  the 
signs  of  diabolic  possession  handed  down  in  tiVeside  legends 
or  dwelt  upon  in  popular  witch  literature — and  especially 
sucli  as  had  lately  been  described  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
btjok  on  Mi-nwrabU  I^oxmh-ncfS.  The  two  girls,  having  been 
brought  by  Mr.  Parris  and  others  to  tell  who  had  bewitched 
them,  first  charged  an  old  Indian  woman,  and  the  poor  old 
Indian  husband  was  led  to  johi  in  the  charge.  This  at  once 
aEIorded  new  scope  for  the  activity  of  Mr.  Parris.  Magnify- 
ing his  office,  he  immediately  began  making  a  great  stir  in 
Salem  and  in  the  country  round  about.  Two  magistrates 
were  summoned.  With  them  came  a  crowd,  and  a  conrt 
was  held  at  the  meeting-house.  The  scenes  which  then  took 
place  would  have  been  the  richest  of  farces  had  they  not  led 
to  events  so  tragical.  The  possessed  went  into  spasms  at 
the  approach  of  those  charged  with  witchcraft,  and  when 
the  poor  old  men  and  women  attempted  to  attest  their  in- 
nocence they  were  overwhelmed  with  outcries  by  the  pos- 
sessed, quotations  of  Scripture  by  the  ministers,  and  denun- 
ciations by  the  mob.  One  especially- — Ann  Putnam,  a  child 
of  twelve  years— showed  great  precocity  and  played  a  strik- 
ing part  in  the  performances.  The  mania  spread  to  other 
children;  and  two  or  three  married  women  also,  seeing  the 
great  attention  paid  to  the  afflicted,  and  influenced  by  that 
epidemic  of  morbid  imitation  which  science  now  recognises 
in  all  such  cases,  soon  became  similarly  afflicted,  and  in  their 
turn  made  charges  against  various  persons.  The  Indian 
woman  was  flogged  by  her  master,  Mr.  Parris,  until  she  con- 
fessed relations  with  Satan;  and  others  were  forced  or  de- 
luded into  confession.  These  hysterical  confessions,  the  re- 
sults of  unbearable  torture,  or  the  reminiscences  of  dreams, 
which  had  been  prompted  by  the  witch  legends  and  sermons 
of  the  period,  embraced  such  (acts  as  flying  through  the  air 
to  witch  gatherings,  partaking  of  witch  sacraments,  signing 
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a  book  presented  by  the  devil,  and  submitting  to  Satanic 

baptism. 

The  possessed  had  begun  with  charging  their  possession 
upon  poor  and  vagrant  old  women,  but  ere  long,  emboldened 
by  their  success,  they  attacked  higher  game,  struck  at  some 
of  the  foremost  people  of  the  region,  and  did  not  cease  uniil 
several  of  these  were  condemned  to  death,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  brought  under  a  reign  of  terror.  Many 
fled  outright,  and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Salem  wrnt 
constanily  armed,  and  kept  one  of  his  horses  saddled  in  the 
stable  to  flee  if  brought  under  accusation. 

The  hysterical  ingenuity  of  the  possessed  women  grew 
with  their  success.  They  insisted  that  they  saw  devils 
prompting  the  nccused  to  defend  themselves  in  court.  Did 
one  of  the  accused  clasp  her  hands  in  despair,  the  possessed 
clasped  theirs;  did  the  accused,  in  appealing  to  Heaven, 
make  any  gesture,  the  possessed  simultaneously  imitated  it; 
did  the  accused  in  weariness  drop  her  head,  the  possessed 
dropped  theirs,  and  declared  that  the  witch  was  trying  to 
break  their  necks.  The  court-room  resounded  with  groans, 
shrieks,  prayers,  and  curses;  judges,  jury,  and  people  were 
aghast,  and  even  the  accused  were  sometimes  thus  led  to 
believe  in  iheir  own  guilt. 

Vejry  striking  in  all  these  cases  was  the  alloy  of  frenzy 
with  trickery.  In  most  of  the  madness  there  was  method. 
Sundry  witches  charged  by  the  possessed  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy  with  the  Salem  church  people.  Others  of 
the  accused  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Parris.  Still  others  had 
been  engaged  in  old  lawsuits  against  persons  more  or  less 
connected  u-ith  the  girls,  One  of  the  most  fearful  charges, 
which  cost  the  life  of  a  noble  and  lovely  woman,  arose  un- 
doubtedly from  her  better  style  of  dress  and  living.  Old 
slumbering  neighbourhood  or  personal  quarrels  bore  in  this 
way  a  strange  fruitage  of  revenge;  for  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  a  fanatic's  creed  is  that  his  enemies  are  the  enemies 
of  God. 

Any  person  daring  to  hint  the  slightest  distrust  of  the 
proceedings  was  in  danger  oi  being  immediately  brought 
under  accusation  of  a  league  with  Satan.  Husbnnds  and 
children  were  thus  brought  to  the  gallows  for  daring  to  dis- 
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believe  these  charges  against  their  wives  and  mothers.  So 
of  the  clergy  were  accused  for  endeavouring  to  save  mt 
bcrs  of  their  churches.* 

One  poor  woman  was  charged  with  "giving  a  look 
ward  the  great  mccting-housc  of  Salcra,  and  immediately  a 
demon  entered  the  house  and  tore  down  a  part  ol  it."  This 
cause  (or  the  falling  of  a  bit  of  poorly  nailed  wainscoting 
seemed  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  as  well 
as  to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  she  was  hanged,  protesting 
her  innocence.  Still  another  bdy.  belonging  to  one  of  the  ' 
most  respected  families  of  the  region,  was  charged  with  the 
crime  of  witchcraft.  The  children  were  fearfully  afflicted 
whenever  she  appeared  near  them.  It  seemed  never  to 
occur  to  any  one  that  a  bitter  old  feud  between  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parris  and  the  family  of  the  accused  might  have  preju- 
diced the  children  and  directed  their  attention  toward  the 
woman.  No  account  was  made  of  the  fact  that  her  life  had 
been  entirely  blameless;  and  yet.  in  view  of  the  wretched 
instiiBciency  of  proof,  the  jur}'  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  As  they  brought  in  this  verdict,  all  the  children 
began  to  shriek  and  scream,  until  the  court  committed  the 
monstrous  wrong  of  causing  her  to  be  indicted  anew,  fn 
order  to  warrant  this,  the  judge  referred  to  one  perfectly 
natural  and  harmless  expression  made  by  the  woman  when 
under  examination.  The  jury  at  last  brought  her  in  guilty. 
She  was  cundemned  ;  and,  Iiaving  been  brought  into  the 
chijrch  heavily  ironed,  was  solemnly  e.xcommunicated  and 
delivered  (iver  lo  Satan  by  the  minister.  Some  good  sense 
still  prevailed,  and  the  Governor  reprieved  her;  but  cede-  ^ 
siastif.'il  pressure  and  popular  clamour  were  too  powerful. 
The  Governor  was  induced  to  recall  his  reprieve,  and  she 
was  executed,  protesting  her  innocence  and  praying  (or  her  . 
eneniies.f  ^H 

Another  typical  case  was  presented.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Bur^^n 
roughs,  against   whom   considerable  ill   will    had    been  ex- 

•  Thi«  h  admirably  brought  out  by  Uphum,  and  ihe  lawi'erlJke  ihdFonghncsE 

with  which  he  has  exainiued  all  the&e  hidden  springs  of  the  charges  h  one  of  [he 

tnnin  tliiitg^  which  lender  hh  bouk  one  of  Lhe  most  valuable  coniributivn:^  to  the, 

bJitury  and  philotwphy  of  demoniacal  pos^es&lon  evi;i  uritien. 

f  See  Drake,  TAe  iVit(h<raft  DetuHen  in  N*i»  England,  vol,  iii.  pp.  34  et  jej. 
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pressed,  and  whose  petty  parish  quarrel  with  the  powerful 
Putnam  family  had  led  to  his  dismissal  from  his  ministry, 
was  named  by  the  possessed  as  one  of  those  who  plagued 
■  them,  one  of  the  most  influential  among  the  afHicted  being 
P  Ann  Putnam.  Mr.  Burroughs  had  led  a  blameless  life,  the 
main  thing  charged  against  him  by  the  Putnams  being  that 
he  insisted  strenuously  that  his  wife  should  not  go  about  the 
parish  talking  of  her  own  family  matters.  He  was  charged 
with  afflicting  the  children,  convicted,  and  executed.  At 
the  last  moment  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  solemnly 
and  fully,  which  it  was  supposed  that  no  sorcerer  could  do, 
and  this,  together  with  his  straightforward  Christian  utter- 
ances at  the  execution,  shook  the  faith  of  many  in  the  reality 
of  diabolic  possession. 

tErc  long  it  was  known  that  one  of  the  girls  had  acknowl- 
edged  that  she  had  belied  some  persons  who  had  been 
executed,  and  especially  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  that  she  had 
begged  forgiveness  ;  but  this  for  a  time  availed  nothing.  Per- 
sons who  would  not  confess  were  tied  up  and  put  to  a  sort 
of  torture  which  was  effective  in  securing  new  revelations. 

In  the  case  of  Giles  Corey  the  horrors  of  the  persecution 
culminated.  Seeing  that  his  doom  was  certain,  and  wishing 
to  preserve  his  family  from  attainder  and  their  property 
from  confiscation,  he  refused  to  plead.  Though  eighty  years 
-  of  age,  he  was  therefore  pressed  to  death,  and  when,  in  his 
P  last  agonies,  bis  tongue  was  pressed  out  of  his  mouth,  the 
sberif!  with  his  walking-stick  thrust  it  back  again. 

Everything  was  made  to  contribute  lo  the  orthodox  view 
of  possession.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  cart  conveying 
eight  condemned  persons  to  the  place  of  execution  stuck  fast 
in  the  mire,  some  of  the  possessed  declared  that  they  saw 
the  devil  trying  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  his  associates. 
Confessions  of  witchcraft  abounded;  but  the  way  in  which 
these  confessions  were  obtained  is  touchingly  exhibited  in  a 
statement  afterward  made  by  several  women.  In  explain- 
ing- the  reasons  why,  when  charged  with  afflicting  sick  per- 
sons, they  made  a  false  confession,  they  said  : 

"...  By  reason  of  that  suddain  surprizal,  we  knowing 
ourselves  altogether  Innocent  of  that  Crime,  we  were  all 
exceedingly  astonished  and   amazed,  and  consternated 
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affrighted  even  out  of  our  Reason;  and  our  nearest  and 
dearest  Relations,  seeing  us  in  ibat  dreadful  condition,  and 
knowing  our  great  danger,  apprehending  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  save  our  lives,  .  .  .  out  of  tender  .  .  .  pitty 
perswadcd  us  to  confess  what  we  did  confess.  And  in- 
deed that  Confession,  that  it  is  said  we  made,  was  no  other 
than  what  was  suggested  to  us  by  some  Gentlemen  ;  they 
telling  us,  that  we  were  Witches,  and  they  knew  it,  and  wc 
knew  it,  and  they  knew  that  we  knew  it,  which  made  us 
think  that  it  was  so;  and  our  understanding,  our  reason, 
and  our  faculties  almost  gone,  we  were  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing our  condition ;  as  also  the  hard  measures  they  used 
with  us,  rcndred  us  uncapable  of  making  our  Defence,  but 
said  anything  and  everything  which  they  desired,  and  most 
of  what  we  said,  was  in  eflect  a  consenting  to  what  they 
said. ..."  * 

Case  after  case,  in  which  hysteria,  fanaticism,  cruelty,  in- 
justice, and  trickery  played  their  part,  was  followed  up  to 
the  scaffold.  In  a  short  time  twenty  persons  had  been  put 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  the  number  of  the  accused  grew  larger 
and  larger.  The  highest  position  and  the  noblest  character 
formed  no  barrier.  Daily  the  possessed  became  more  bold, 
mure  tricky,  and  more  wild.  No  plea  availed  anything.  In 
behalf  uf  several  women,  whose  lives  had  been  of  the  purest 
and  gentlest,  petitions  were  presented,  but  to  no  effect.  A 
scriptural  text  was  always  ready  to  aid  in  the  repression  of 
luercy :  it  was  remembered  that  "Satan  himself  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light."  and  above  all  resounded  the 
Utd  Testament  injunction,  which  had  sent  such  multitudes 
in  Europe  to  the  torture-chamber  and  the  stake,  'Thou  shalt 
aot  suffer  a  witch  to  live." 

Such  clergymen  as  Noycs.  Parris,  and  Mather,  aided  by 
such  judges  as  Stoughton  and  Hatliom,  left  nothing  undone 
ty  -siiinulatc  these  proceedings.  The  great  Cotton  Mather 
based  upou  this  outbreak  of  disease  thus  treated  his  famous 
bt>yk,  H'eftiifrs  of  the  laz'isibU  Worid,  thanking  God  for  the 
t(min|>hs  over  Sutan  thus  gained  at  Salem ;  and  his  book  re- 
ceived the  Approbation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  the 
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President  of  Harvard  College,  and  various  eminenc  theo 
togians  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 

But,  despite  such  efforts  as  these,  observation,  and  thought 
upoit  observation,  which  form  the  beginning  of  all  true  sci- 
ence, brought  in  a  new  order  of  things.  The  people  began 
to  fall  away.  Justice  Bradstreet,  having  committed  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  became  aroused  to  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
matter;  the  minister  of  Andover  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
sist the  theological  view  ;  even  so  high  a  personage  as  Lady 
Phips,  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  began  la  show  lenity. 

Each  of  these  was,  in  consequence  of  this  disbelief, 
chained  wiib  collusion  with  Satan ;  but  such  charges  seemed 
now  to  lose  their  force. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  delusion  and  terrorism  stood  Cot* 
ton  Mather  firm  as  ever.  His  efforts  to  uphold  the  declin- 
ing superstition  were  heroic.  But  he  at  last  went  one  step 
too  far.  Being  himself  possessed  of  a  mania  for  myth-mak- 
ing and  wondcr-raongcring.  and  having  described  a  case  of 
witchcraft  with  possibly  greater  exaggeration  than  usual, 
he  was  confronted  by  Robert  Calef.  Calcf  was  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  good  sense  of  a 
man  of  business  to  considerable  shrewdness  in  observation, 
power  in  thought,  and  love  (or  truth  ;  and  he  began  writing 
to  Mather  and  others,  to  show  the  weak  points  in  the  system. 
Mather,  indignant  that  a  person  so  much  his  inferior  dared 
dissent  from  his  opinion,  at  first  affected  to  despise  Calef ; 
but,  as  Calef  pressed  him  more  and  more  closely,  Mather 
denounced  him,  calling  him  among  other  things  "A  Coal 
from  Hell."  All  to  no  purpose:  Calef  fastened  still  more 
firmly  upon  the  flanks  of  the  great  theologian.  Thought 
and  reason  now  began  to  resume  their  sway. 

The  possessed  having  accused  certain  men  held  in  very 
high  respect,  doubla  began  to  dawn  upon  the  community'  at 
large,  i^crc  was  the  repetition  of  that  which  had  set  men 
thinking  in  the  German  bishoprics  when  those  under  trial 
for  witchcraft  there  had  at  last,  in  their  desperation  or  mad- 
ness, charged  the  very  bishops  and  the  judges  upon  the 
bench  with  sorcery.  The  party  of  reason  grew  stronger. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Parris  wns  soon  put  upon  the  defensive;  for 
some  of  the  possessed  began  to  confess  that  they  had  ac- 
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cused  people  wrongfully.  Herculean  efforts  were  made  b 
certain  of  the  clergy  and  devout  laity  to  support  the  decline 
ing  belief,  but  the  more  thoughtful  turned  more  and  mo 
against  it;  jurymen  prominent  in  convictions  solemnly  re- 
tracted their  verdicts  and  publicly  craved  pardon  of  God 
and  man.  Most  striking  of  all  was  the  case  of  Justice  Sewall. 
A  man  of  the  higliest  character,  he  had  in  view  of  authority 
deduced  from  Scripture  and  the  principles  la.id  down  by  the 
great  English  judges,  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  accused ; 
but  reason  now  dawned  upon  him.  He  looked  back  and  saw 
the  baselessness  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  made  a  public 
statement  of  his  errors.  His  diary  contains  many  passages 
showing  deep  contrition,  and  ever  afterward,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  was  wont,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  to  enter  into 
solitude,  and  there  remain  all  the  day  long  in  fasting,  prayer, 
and  penitence. 

Chief-Justice  Stoughton  never  yielded.  To  the  last  he 
lamented  the  "  evil  spirit  of  unbelief  which  was  thwarting 
the  glorious  work  of  freeing  New  England  from  demons. 

The  church  of  Salem  solemnly  revoked  the  excommuni- 
cations of  the  condemned  and  drove  Mr.  Parris  from  the 
pastorate.  Cotton  Mather  passed  his  last  years  in  groaning 
over  the  decline  of  the.  faith  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  people 
for  whom  he  had  done  so  much.  Very  significant  is  one  of 
his  complaints,  since  it  shows  the  evolution  of  a  more  scien- 
tific mode  of  thought  abroad  as  well  as  at  home :  he  laments 
in  his  diary  that  English  publishers  gladly  printed  Calef's 
book,  but  would  no  longer  publish  his  own,  and  he  declares 
this  "an  attack  upon  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

About  forty  years  after  the  New  England  epidemic  of 
"possession  "  occurred  another  typical  series  of  phenomena 
in  France.  In  1727  there  died  at  the  French  capital  a  simple 
and  kindly  ecclcsi.'astic,  the  Archdeacon  Paris.  He  had  lived 
a  piotis,  Christian  life.and  was  endeared  to  multitudes  by  his 
charity  ;  \mfortnnately,  he  had  espoused  the  doctrine  of  Jan- 
sen  on  grace  and  free  will,  and,  though  he  remained  in  the 
Gallican  Church,  he  and  those  who  thought  like  him  were 
opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  hnally  condemned  by  a  papal 
bull. 

His  remains  having  been  buried  in  the  cemeter}*  of  S' 
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M^dard,  the  Jansenists  flocked  to  saj*  their  prayers  at  his 
grave,  and  soon  miracles  began  la  be  wrought  there.  Ere 
long*  they  were  multiplied.  The  sick  being  brought  and  laid 
upon  the  torabstonCf  many  were  cured.  Wonderful  stories 
were  attested  by  eyc-witnesscs.  The  myth-making  tendency 
— the  passion  for  developing,  enlarging,  and  spreading  laics 
of  wonder — came  into  full  play  and  was  given  free  course. 

Many  thoughtful  men  salisHed  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
these  representations.  One  of  the  foremost  English  scholars 
came  over,  examined  into  them,  and  declared  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  ihc  reality  of  the  cures. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  about  four  years,  when, 
in  1731,  more  violent  effects  showed  themselves.  Svindry 
persons  approaching  tlie  tomb  were  thrown  into  convulsions, 
hysterics,  and  catalepsy ;  these  diseases  spread,  became  epi- 
demic, and  soon  multitudes  were  similarly  afflicted.  Both 
religious  parties  made  the  most  of  these  cases.  In  vain  did 
such  great  authorities  in  medical  science  as  liecquet  and 
Lorry  attribute  the  whole  to  natural  causes :  the  theologians 
on  both  sides  declared  them  supernatural — the  Jansenists 
attributing  them  to  God,  the  Jesuits  to  Satan. 

Of  late  years  such  cases  have  been  treated  in  France  with 
much  shrewdness.  When,  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  the  Arab  priests  in  Algiers  tried  to  arouse  fanati- 
cism against  the  French  Christians  by  performing  miracles, 
the  French  Government,  instead  of  persecuting  the  priests, 
sent  Robert- Moud in,  the  most  renowned  juggler  of  his  time, 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  for  every  Arab  miracle  Houdin 
performed  two:  did  an  Arab  marabout  turn  a  rod  into  a 
serpent,  Houdin  turned  his  rod  into  two  serpents;  and  after- 
ward showed  the  people  how  he  did  it. 

So,  too,  at  the  last  International  Ksposition,  the  French 
Government,  observing  the  evil  effects  produced  by  the 
mania  for  tabic  turning  and  tipping,  took  occasion,  when  a 
great  number  of  French  schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
visiting  li\e  exposition,  to  have  public  lectures  given  in 
which  all  the  business  of  dark  closets,  hand-tying,  material- 
ization of  spirits,  presenting  the  faces  of  the  departed,  and 
ghostly  portraiture  was  fully  performed  by  professional 
mountebanks,  and  afterward  as  fully  explained. 
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So  in  this  case.     The  Government  simply  ordered  th 
gate  of  the  cemetery  to  be  locked,  and  when  the  crow 
could  no  longer  approach  the  tomb  the  miracles  ceased.     A 
little  Parisi.in  ridicule  helped  to  end  the  matter.     A  wag 
wrote  up  over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery : 

"  De  par  te  Roi.  defense  h  Dicu 
Dc  faire  <Ics  miracles  dans  cc  lieu" — 

which,  being  translated  from  doggerel  French  intodogg^ 
English,  is — 

"  By  order  of  the  king,  the  Lord  must  forbear 
To  work  any  more  of  bis  miracles  here." 

"But  the  theological  spirit  remained  powerful.  The 
French  Revolution  had  not  then  intervened  to  bring  it  un- 
der healthy  limits.  The  agitation  was  maintained,  and, 
though  the  miracles  and  cases  of  possession  were  stopped 
in  the  cemetery,  it  spread.  Again  full  course  was  given  to 
myth-m.iking  and  the  retailing  of  wonders.  It  was  said  that 
men  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  roasted  before  slow  fires, 
and  had  been  afterward  found  uninjured ;  that  some  had 
enormous  weights  piled  upon  them,  but  had  supernatural 
powers  of  resistance  given  them;  and  that,  in  one  case,  a 
voluntary  crucifixion  had  taken  place. 

This  agitation  was  long,  troublesome,  and  no  doubt  robbed 
many  temporarily  or  permanently  of  such  little  brains  as 
they  possessed.  It  was  only  when  the  violence  had  become 
an  old  story  and  the  charm  of  novelty  had  entirely  worn  off, 
and  (he  afflicted  found  themselves  no  longer  regarded  with 
especial  interest,  that  the  epidemic  died  away.* 

But  in  Geniiany  at  that  time  the  outcome  of  this  belief 
was  far  more  cruel.  In  1749  Maria  Renata  Sanger,  sub-pri- 
oress of  a  convent  at  VVUr^burg,  was  charged  with  bewitch- 
ing her  fcUow-nuns.  There  was  the  usual  story — the  same 
essential  facts  as  at  Loiidun — women  shut  up  against  their 
will,  dreams  of  Satan  disguised  as  a  young  man,  petty  jeaU 


•  See  MiiJJen,  PAnitfusarafj,  i;h:ip.  xtv  ;  also  Sir  James  Siephtn,  JiiUory  of 
frofKtt^  lecture  x^vi  ;  aUo  Henry  Msriin,  Hisfoire  i/e  France,  Tol.  xr,  pp.  l66  et 
itq.  ;  a.Uo  Culmcil,  liv.  v,  chap,  xxiv;  ali«  tlecltvA  ess&y ;  and,  for  samples  of 
myth-making,  sec  ihc  apocryphal  Smtotnirs  dt  Cr^uy, 
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ousies.  spites,  quarrels,  mysterious  uproar,  trickery,  utensils 
thrown  about  in  ;i  way  not  to  be  accounted  for,  hysterical 
shrieking  and  convulsions,  and,  finally,  the  torture,  confes- 
sion, and  execution  of  the  supposed  culprit.* 

Various  epidemics  of  this  sort  broke  out  from  lime  to 
time  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  happily,  as  modern 
scepticism  prevailed,  with  less  cruel  results. 

In  1760  some  congregations  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
Wales  became  so  fervent  that  they  began  leaping  ior  joy. 
The  mania  spread,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sect  called  the  "  Jump- 
ers." A  similar  outbreak  took  place  afterward  in  England, 
and  has  been  repeated  at  various  times  and  places  since  in 
OHr  own  country,  t 

In  1780  came  another  outbreak  in  France;  but  this  time  it 
was  not  the  Jansenists  who  were  afTected,  but  the  strictly  or- 
thodox. A  large  number  of  young  girls  between  twelve  and 
nineteen  years  of  age,  having  been  brought  together  at  the 
church  o(  St.  Roch,  in  Paris,  with  preaching  and  ceremonies 
calculated  to  arouse  hysterics,  one  of  them  fell  into  convul. 
sions.  Immediately  other  children  were  similarly  taken, 
until  some  fifty  or  sixty' were  engaged  in  the  same  antics. 
This  mania  spread  to  other  churches  and  gatherings,  proved 
very  troublesome,  and  in  some  cases  led  to  results  especially 
painful. 

About  the  same  period  came  a  similar  outbreak  among 
the  Protestants  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  A  woman  having 
been  seized  with  convulsions  at  church,  the  disease  spread 
to  others,  mainly  women,  who  fell  into  the  usual  contortions 
and  wild  shrieklngs.  A  very  effective  cure  proved  to  be  a 
threat  to  plunge  the  diseased  into  a  neighbouring  pond. 


n.  BEGINNINGS  OF  HELPFUL  SCEPTICISM. 


W         But  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  fact  very 
"    important  for  science  was  established.     It  was  found  that 
these  manifestations  do  not  arise  in  all  cases  from  super- 
natural sources.    In  1787  came  the  noted  case  at  Hodden 

*  See  Soldan,  Scberr,  DtefenlMdi.  and  others. 

f  See  AJmit'fi  JXttiMMty  ef  Alt  X/Ngions,  artidtf  on/u»t/trt ;  iJso  Hecker. 
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Bridge,  in  Lancashire.  A  girl  working  in  a  cotton  roanufac? 
tory  there  put  a  mouse  into  the  bosom  of  another  girl  who 
tud  a  great  dread  of  mice.  The  girl  thus  treated  imme- 
diately went  into  convulsions,  which  lasted  twenty-four 
hours.  Shortly  afterward  three  other  girls  were  seized  with 
like  convulsions,  a  little  later  six  more,  and  then  others,  un- 
til, in  all.  twenty-four  were  attacked.  Then  came  a  fact 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  earlier  occurrences.  This 
epidemic,  being  noised  abroad,  soon  spread  to  another  fac- 
tory five  miles  distant.  The  patients  there  suffered  from 
strangulation,  danced,  tore  their  hair,  and  dashed  their 
heads  against  the  walls.  There  was  a  strong  belief  that  it 
was  a  disease  introduced  in  cotton,  but  a  resident  physician 
amused  the  patients  with  electric  shocks,  and  the  disease 
died  out. 

In  1801  came  a  case  of  like  import  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital in  Berlin.  A  girl  fell  into  strong  convulsions.  The 
disease  proved  contagious,  several  others  becoming  afflicted 
in  a  similar  way  ;  but  nearly  all  were  finally  cured,  princi- 
pally by  the  administration  of  opium,  which  appears  at  that 
time  to  have  been  a  fashionable  remedy. 

Of  the  same  sort  was  a  case  at  Lyons  in  1851.  Si^tty 
vomeu  were  working  together  in  a  shop,  when  one  of  them, 
after  a  bitter  quarrel  with  her  husband,  fell  into  a  violent 
nervous  paroxysm.  The  other  women,  sympathizing  with 
her,  gathered  about  to  assist  her,  but  one  after  another  fell 
into  a  similar  condition,  until  twenty  were  thus  prostrated, 
and  a  more  general  spread  of  the  epidemic  was  only  pre- 
vented by  clearing  the  premises* 

Bui  while  these  cases  seemed,  in  the  eye  of  Science,  fatal 
to  the  old  conception  of  diabolic  influence,  the  great  major 
ity  of  such  epidemics,  when  unexplained,  continued  to  give 
strength  to  the  older  view. 

Ill  Roiuan  Catholic  countries  these  manifestations,  as  w 
have  seen,  have  generally  appeared  In  convents,  orin  churches 
where  young  girls  arc  brought  together  for  their  first  commun- 
ion, or  At  shiiuea  where  miracles  are  supposed  to  be  wrought. 


*  Fot  tba«a  wumplu  wid  othen,  see  Tuke,  Infiuenct  «f  the  fifinJ  upon  tht 
Sa-fy,  vol.  i,  p^  lOu^  277  :  *l«o  Keeker's  esjay. 
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In  Protestant  countries  they  appear  in  times  of  great  re- 
ligious excitement,  and  especially  when  large  bodies  o(  young' 
women  are  submitted  to  the  influence  of  noisy  and  frothy 
preachers.  Well-known  examples  of  this  in  America  are 
sjen  in  the  "Jumpers,"  "Jerkers,"  and  various  revival  ex- 
travagances,  especially  among  the  negroes  and  "  poor 
whites  "  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  proper  conditions  being  given  for  the  development 
of  the  disease — generally  a  congregation  composed  mainly  of 
young  women— any  fanatic  or  ovcrzcalous  priest  or  preacher 
may  stimulate  hysterical  seizures,  which  arc  very  likely  to 
become  epidemic. 

As  a  recent  typical  example  on  a  large  scale,  I  take  the 
case  of  diabolic  possession  at  Moraine,  a  French  village  on 
the  borders  of  Switzerland :  and  it  is  especially  instructive, 
because  it  %vas  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  competent  man 
of  science. 

About  the  year  1S53  a  sick  girl  at  Morzine,  acting 
strangely,  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  was 
taken  to  Ucsanijon,  where  she  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  kindly  and  sensible  ecclesiastics,  and.  under  the 
operation  of  tfie  relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  there — 
especially  the  handkerchief  of  Christ— the  devil  was  cast  out 
and  she  was  cured.  Naturally,  much  was  said  of  the  affair 
among  the  peasantry,  and  soon  other  cases  began  to  show 
themselves.  The  priest  at  Morzine  attempted  to  quiet  the 
matter  by  avowing  his  disbelief  in  such  cases  of  possession  ; 
but  immediately  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  him,  espe- 
cially by  the  possessed  iheinsclves.  The  matter  was  now 
widely  discussed,  and  the  malady  spread  rapidly:  myth- 
making  and  wonder-mongering  began;  amazing  accounts 
were  thus  developed  and  sent  out  to  the  world.  The  af- 
flicted were  said  to  have  climbed  trees  like  squirrels;  to 
have  shown  .superhuman  strength;  to  have  exercised  the 
gift  of  tongues,  speaking  in  German,  Latin,  and  even  in 
Arabic;  to  have  given  accounts  of  historical  events  Ihcy 
had  never  heard  of ;  and  to  have  revealtyi  the  secret  thoughts 
of  persons  about  them.  Mingled  with  such  exhibitions  of 
power  were  outbursts  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity- 

But  suddenly  came  something  more  miraculous,  appar- 
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cntly,  than  all  these  wonders.  Without  any  assigned  cause, 
this  epidemic  of  possession  diminished  and  the  devil  dis- 
appeared. 

Not  long  after  this,  Prof.  Tissot,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  medical  faculty  at  Dijon,  visited  the  spot  and  began  a 
series  of  researches,  of  which  he  afterward  published  a  full 
account.  He  tells  us  that  he  iound  some  reasons  for  the 
Sudden  departure  of  Satan  which  had  never  been  published. 
He  discovered  that  the  Government  had  quietly  removed 
one  or  two  very  zealous  ecclesiastics  to  another  parish,  had 
sent  the  police  to  Morzine  to  maintain  order,  and  had  given 
instructions  that  those  who  acted  outrageously  should  be 
simply  treated  as  lunatics  and  sent  to  asylums.  This  policy, 
so  accordant  with  Frerich  methods  of  administration,  cast 
out  the  devil:  the  possessed  were  mainly  cured,  and  the 
matter  appeared  ended. 

But  Dr.  Tissot  found  a  few  of  the  diseased  still  remain- 
ing,  and  he  soon  satisfied  himself  by  various  investigations 
and  experiments  that  they  were  simply  suffering  from  hys- 
teria. One  of  his  investigations  is  especially  curious.  In 
order  to  observe  the  patients  more  carefully,  he  invited  some 
of  them  to  dine  with  him,  gave  them  without  their  knowl- 
edge holy  water  in  their  wine  or  their  food,  and  found  that 
it  produced  no  effect  whatever,  though  its  results  upon  the 
demons  when  the  possessed  knew  of  its  presence  had  been 
very  marked.  Even  after  large  draughts  of  holy  water  had 
been  thus  given,  the  possessed  remained  afflicted,  urged  that 
the  devil  should  be  cast  out.  and  some  of  them  even  went 
into  convulsions;  the  devil  apparently  speaking  from  Ihcir 
mouths. .  It  was  evident  that  Satan  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  dosed  with  the  most  effect- 
ive medicine  known  to  the  older  theology.* 

At  last  Tissot  published  the  results  of  his  esperimenls, 
and  the  stereotyped  answer  was  soon  made.  .It  resembled 
the  answer  made  by  the  clerical  opponents  of  Galileo  when 
he  showed  them  the  moons  of  Jupiter  through  his  telescope, 
and  they  declared  that  the  moons  were  created  by  the  tele- 


"  For  an  emarinp  HelinenTi^in  f>f  the  ciimtive  and  olhtr  virtues  of  holy  wxtcr,  see 
the  Abbrf  Oflume,  L'Eau  biniU  au  XfX"'  Stick,  Parts,  1866. 
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scope.  The  clerical  opponents  of  Tissot  insisted  thai  the 
non-effect  of  (he  holy  water  upon  the  demons  proved  noth- 
ing-  save  the  extraordinary  cunning  of  Satan  ;  llial  the  arch- 
fiend wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he  does  not  exist,  and  so 
overcame  his  repugnance  to  holy  water,  gulping  it  down  in 
order  to  conceal  his  presence. 

Dr.  Tissot  also  examined  into  the  gift  of  tongues  exer- 
cised by  the  possessed.  As  to  German  and  Latin,  no  great 
difficulty  was  presented  :  it  was  by  no  means  hard  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  girls  might  have  learned  some  words 
of  the  former  language  in  the  neight)ouring  Swiss  cantons 
where  German  was  spoken,  or  even  in  Germany  iiself ;  and 
as  to  Latin,  considering  that  they  had  heard  it  from  their 
childhood  in  the  church,  there  seemed  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful in  their  uttering  some  words  in  that  language  also.  As 
to  Arabic,  had  they  really  spoken  it,  that  might  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  relations  of  the  possessed  with  Zouaves 
or  Spahis  from  the  French  army;  but,  as  Tissot  could  dis- 
cover no  such  relations,  he  investigated  this  point  as  the 
most  puzzling  of  all. 

On  a  close  inquiry,  he  found  that  all  the  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  speaking  Arabic  were  reduced  to  one.  He  then 
asked  whether  there  was  any  other  person  speaking  or 
knowing  Arabic  in  the  town.     He  was  answered  that  there 

_   was  not.     He  asked  whether  any  person  had  lived  there,  so 

P  far  as  any  one  could  remember,  who  had  spoken  or  under- 
stood Arabic,  and  he  was  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
then  asked  the  witnesses  how  they  knew  that  the  language 
spoken  by  the  girl  was  Arabic :  no  answer  was  vouchsafed 
him  :  but  he  was  overwhelmed  with  such  stories  as  that  of  a 
pig  which,  at  sight  of  the  cross  on  the  village  church,  sud- 
denly refused  to  go  farther  ;  and  he  was  denounced  thor- 
oughly  in  the  clerical  newspapers  for  declining  to  accept 

_  such  evidence. 

P  At  Tissot's  visit  in  1863  the  possession  had  generally 
ceased,  and  the  cases  left  were  few  and  quiet.  But  his  visits 
stirred  a  new  controversy,  and  its  echoes  were  long  and 
loud  in  the  pulpits  and  clerical  journals.  Believers  insisted 
thai   Satan   had   been   removed   by   the  intercession  of  the 

^Blessed  Virgin:  unbelievers  hinted  that  the  main  cause  of 
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the  deliverance  was  the  reluctance  of  the  possessed 
shut  up  in  asylums. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Bishop  of  Annccy  an- 
nounced that  he  woidd  visit  Morzine  to  administer  con- 
firmation, and  word  appears  to  have  spread  that  he  would 
give  a  more  orthodox  completion  to  the  work  already  done, 
by  exorcising  the  devils  who  remained.  Immediately  several 
new  cases  o(  possession  appeared;  young  girls  who  had 
i.been  cured  were  again  affected ;  the  embers  thus  kindled 
were  (anncd  into  a  flame  by  a  "mission"  which  sundry 
priests  held  in  the  parish  to  arouse  the  people  to  their  re- 
ligious duties— a  mission  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  being 
akin  to  a  "revival"  among  some  Protestant  sects.  Multi- 
tudes oi  young  women,  excited  by  the  preaching  and  appeals 
of  the  clcrgv,  were  again  thrown  into  the  old  disease,  and  at 
the  coming  of  the  good  bishop  it  culminated.  ^J 

The  account  is  given  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness:       ^M 
"At  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  bishop  into  the  church, 
the  possessed  persons  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
him,  or  endeavoured  to  throw  themselves  upon  him,  scream, 
ing  frighllully.  cursing,  blaspheming,  so  that  the  people  at 
large  were  struck  with  horror.    The  possessed  followed  the 
bishop,  hooted  him,  and  threatened  him,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  church.     Order  was  only  established  by  the  intervention 
of  ihe   soldiers.     During  the  confirmation  the  diseased  rc-^_ 
doubled  their  howls  and  infernal  vociferations,  and  tried  to^| 
spit  in   the  face  of  the  bishop  and  to  tear  off  his  pastoral" 
rainienL.     At  the  moment  when  the  prelate  gave  his  bene-^j 
diction  a  still  more  outrageous  scene  took  place.     The  vio^f 
Icncc  of  the  diseased  was  carried  to  fury,  and  from  alt  parts" 
of  the  church  arose  yells  and  fearful  howling;  so  friglitful, 
was  the  din  that  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  manj-  of  th< 
ispectators,  and  many  strangers  were  thrown  into  conster^ 
SvatifW." 

.\mong  the  very  large  number  of  these  diseased  persor 
rre  ^tre  only  two  men  ;  of  the  remainder  onlj'  two  were' 
>ocd  age;  the  great  majority  were  young  womca, 
illie  »ges  of  eighteen  and  twenty.five  years.  I 

r^tt^fc^  jnthoriiies  shortly  nfterward  intervened,  and 
'1fe4UK  the  disease  and  to  draw  the  people  out  of 
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their  mania  by  singing,  dancing,  and  sports  of  various  sorts, 
until  at  last  it  was  brought  under  conlroL* 

Scenes  similar  lo  ihese,  in  iheir  essential  character,  have 
arisen  more  recentlv  in  Protestant  countries,  but  with  the 
difference  that  what  has  been  generally  attributed  by  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  Satan  is  attributed  by  Protestant 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Almighty.  Typical  among  the  greater 
exhibitions  of  this  were  those  which  began  in  the  Methodist 
cbapel  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall — convulsions,  leaping,  jump- 
ing, until  some  four  thousand  persi"»ns  were  seized  by  it. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  ruder  parts  of  America  at 
'*revi%'als"  and  camp  meetings.  N'or  in  the  ruder  parts  of 
America  alone.  In  June,  1S93.  at  a  funeral  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  one  of  the  mourners  having  fallen  into  hysterical 
fits,  several  other  cases  at  once  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
the  church  edifice,  and  some  of  the  patients  were  so  seri- 
ously affected  that  they  were  taken  to  a  hospital. 

In  still  another  field  these  exhibitions  are  seen,  but  more 
after  a  medieval  pattern :  in  the  Tigretier  of  Abyssinia  wc 
have  epidemics  of  dancing  which  seek  and  obtain  miracu-' 
lous  cures. 

Reports  of  similar  manifestations  are  also  sent  from  mis- 
sionaries from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  whom  sees  in 
some  of  them  the  characteristics  of  cases  of  possession  men- 
tioned in  our  Gospels,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute 
them  to  Satan.t 

m.    THEOLOGICAL    "  RESTATEMENTS,"— FINAL    TRIUMPH 
or   THt    SCIENTIFIC   VIEW    AND    METHODS. 

But,  happily,  long  before  these  latter  occurrences,  science 
had  come  into  the  field  and  was  gradually  diminishing  this 
class  of  diseases.  Among  the  earlier  workers  to  this  belter 
purpose  was  the  great  Dutch  physician  Uoerhaave.     Find- 

*  S«e  Tiwot,  L' /maginnh'an  :  scs  BUnfaits  et  stt  Bga'fmtnts  tvrloul  dant  le 
fhmaine  du  .MtntrUtntx,  Pari*,  1868,  liw.  iv,  cEi,  vii,  g  7  r  /.'f  Poti/d/.-t  nfe  J/iim'iw ; 
aim  Consltin'',  Relation  stir  utte  EfitcUmtf  df  Ifyst/ra-Dlm^aopathir,  PacU,  1S63. 

+  For  Ihe  cjuei  in  BrooUlyn,  nee  the  .Vrru  York  Trihunt  u(  about  June  10, 1895. 
For  llie  Tigretier,  wJUi  capecUtlv  inCcreUing  dtatiunx,  »:«  Hccker,  chap,  iii,  irc.  I. 


'^m  For  Ihe  ca&ca  in  wcsleni  Africa,  sec  ihc  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  IVfrtern  Africa,  p.  317.  . 
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ing  in  one  of  the  wards  in  the  hospital  at  Haarlem  a  num. 
bcr  of  women  going  into  convulsions  and  imitating  each 
other  in  various  acts  of  frenzy,  he  immediately  ordered  a  fur- 
nace  of  blazing  coals  into  tlie  midst  of  the  ward,  heated  cau- 
tcrizing  irons,  and  declared  that  he  would  burn  the  arms  of 
the  fir^t  woman  who  fell  into  convulsions.  No  more  cases 
occurred.* 

These  and  similar  successful  dealings  of  medical  science 
with  mental  disease  brought  about  the  next  stage  in  the 
theological  development.  The  Church  sought  to  retreat, 
after  the  usual  manner,  behind  a  compromise.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  great 
work  by  the  Jesuit  Dclrio  which  for  a  hundred  years  had 
been  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics  in  fighting  witch- 
craft; but  in  this  edition  the  part  played  by  Satan  in  dis- 
eases was  changed  :  it  was  suggested  that,  while  diseases 
have  natural  causes,  it  is  necessary  that  Satan  enter  the 
human  body  in  order  to  make  these  causes  effective.  This 
work  claims  that  Satan  "attacks  lunatics  at  the  full  moon, 
when  their  brains  are  full  of  humours";  that  in  other  cases 
of  illness  he  "stirs  the  black  bile";  and  that  in  cases  of 
blindness  and  deafness  he  "  clogs  the  eyes  and  ears."  By 
the  close  of  the  century  this  "restatement"  was  evidently 
found  untenable,  and  one  of  a  very  different  sort  was  a^ 
tempted  in  England. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Encychpsdia  Britannica,  pub- 
lished in  1797,  under  the  article  DiTmoniacs,  the  orthodox 
view  was  presented  in  the  following  words:  "  The  reality  of 
demoniacal  possession  stands  upon  the  same  evidence  with 
the  gospel  system  in  general."' 

This  statement,  though  necessary  to  satisfy  the  older  theo- 
logical sentiment,  was  clearly  found  too  dangerous  to  be  sent 
out  into  the  modern  sceptical  world  without  some  qualifica- 
tion. Another  view  was  therefore  suggested,  namely,  that 
the  personages  of  the  New  Testament  "  adopted  the  vulgar 
language  in  speaking  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
generally  imagined  to  be  possessed  with  demons."  Two  or 
three  editions  contained  this  curious  compromise  ;  but  near 


*  See  Figuicr,  Hitloirt  du  Merveiltfux,  vol.  1,  p.  403. 
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rthe  middle  of  the  present  century  the  whole  discussion  was 
quietly  dropped. 
Science,  declining  to  trouble  itself  with  any  of  these  views, 
pressed  on,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century  we  sec  Dr. 
Rhodes  at  Lyons  curing  a  very  serious  case  of  possession 
by  the  use  of  a  powerful  emetic  ;  yet  myth-making  came  in 
here  also,  and  it  was  stated  that  w*hen  the  emetic  produced 
its  effect  people  had  seen  multitudes  of  green  and  yellow 
devils  cast  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  possessed. 

I  The  last  great  demonstration  of  the  old  f>elief  in  England 

was  made  in  1788.  Near  the  city  of  Bristol  at  that  time  lived 
a  drunken  epileptic,  George  Lukins.  In  asking  alms,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  was  "  po-S-sessed,"  and  proved  it  by  jumping, 
screaming,  barking,  and  treating  the  company  to  a  parody 
of  the  7V  Dcum. 
He  was  solemnly  brought  into  the  Temple  Church,  and 
seven  clergymen  united  in  the  effort  to  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit  Upon  their  adjuring  Satan,  be  swore  '"by  his  in- 
fernal den"  that  he  would  not  come  out  of  the  man — "an 
oath,"  says  the  chronicler,  "nowhere  to  be  found  but  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  from  which  Lukins  probably 

I  got  it." 
But  the  seven  clergymen  were  at  last  successful,  and' 
seven  devils  were  cast  out,  after  which  Lukins  retired,  and 
appears  to  have  been  supported  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  a  monument  of  mercy. 
"With  this  great  effort  the  old  theory  in  England  seemed 
practically  exhausted. 
Science  had  evidently  carried  the  stronghold.     In  1876, 
at  a  little  t6wn  near  Amiens,  in  France,  a  young  woman  suf- 
fering with  all  ihc  usual  evidences  of  diabolic  possession  was 
brought  to  the  priest.     The  priest  was  besought  to  cast  out 
the  devil,  but  he  simply  look  her  to  Ihc  hospital,  where, 
under  scientific  treatment,  she  rapidly  became  better.* 

The  final  triumph  of  science  in  this  part  of  the  great  field 
has  been  mainly  achieved  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century. 

Follo\ring  in   the   noble  succession  of   Paracelsus  and 

•  See  Ftguicr  ;  alw>  CoiUa  tie  Platicy,  Dittionnairt  i»jcr»aU^  i«\\dt.  P»«tUt, 
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John  Hunter  and  Pinel  and  Tuke  and  Esquirol,  have  come 
a  Iwnd  oi  tlunkers  and  workers  who  by  scientific  observation 
and  research  have  developed  new  growths  of  truth,  ever 
more  and  more  precious. 

Among  the  many  facts  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
last  stronghold  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  may  be  named 
especially  those  indicating  "  expectant  attention  "^an  expec- 
tation of  phenomena  dwell  upon  until  the  longing  for  them 
becomes  morbid  and  invincible,  and  the  creation  of  them 
perhaps  unconscious.  Slill  other  classes  of  phenomena  lead- 
ing to  epidemics  are  found  to  arise  from  a  morbid  tendency 
ID  imitation.  Still  other  groups  have  been  brought  under 
hypnotism.  Multitudes  more  have  been  found  under  the 
iniuinicrablc  forms  and  results  of  hysteria.  A  study  of  the 
C0CCIS  of  the  imagination  upon  bodily  functions  has  also 
yielded  remarkable  results. 

And,  finally,  to  supplement  this  work,  have  come  in  an 
array  of  scholars  in  history  and  literature  who  have  investi- 
gated myth-making  and  wonder-mongering. 

Thus  has  been  cleared  away  that  cloud  of  supernatural- 
ism  which  so  long  hung  over  mental  diseases,  and  thus  have 
they  been  brought  within  the  firm  grasp  of  science.* 


*  To  go  even  into  Icntlntg  citations  in  this  vast  and  beneficent  titcraiure  woul*! 
like  me  tar  bcyontl  nty  plin  and  ^pacc,  but  I  may  nani«,  :imong  easily  accessible 
KUtlKtrlties,  Uriwrc  de  Boi^moiit  on  Halitidaalion:!,  Hulrnc'n  tcHnslaiion,  i36a  ; 
kIk>  Jtmcs  Braid,  Tht  Pa-aier  of  tie  Afimi  Mtr  the  Body,  London,  iS^6  ;  KraHt- 
Cbillfi  Ltkrtuth  der  Psychiatric,  Slullgarl,  iS88  ;  Tu3cc,  influence  of  Iht  Aliud  ott 
ikt  Hisiy.  London,  l834  ;  Maudsley,  Pnthnff^y  of  the  Mi»ii,  London,  liJTg ;  CttT- 
C^nlvt,  Mental  Phyilffbgy,  sixth  cdilion,  London,  i88S;  Lloyd  Tiicke>-,  J^aifH 
i'h'Ty.  in  the  Xineteenlh  Century  for  December,  i888  ;  Petiigr«w,  Suferrlitiears  eon- 
!■»«</ (M'f4  lAn*  Pradice  cf  Medicine  and  Svrgen'.  Londuii.  i9^^  ;*SiieII.  Hexmpro- 
■■«*  KM'  iSiiAsMrung.  Mtitichcn,  iSiji.  For  a  v«ry  valuable  «udy  of  iiileresline 
iji^i  I.  H(«  r*/  Lfinvf  ifypricliiyji,  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Hyer,  of  tlie  So uttiw extent  Uni- 

\ .  *■■  <ihvlh>nuiWln][  imd  wcMKler-mongering.  the  general  reader  will  find  Intcr- 
iV)^HM«Ury  Kuounts  in  ibe  recent  works  of  Andrew  Lung  and  Baring- 

i\v4iy  i;nMfW  tvMtnce  of  tlie  effects  of  tbe  inyth-making  tendency  bns  recently 

■  ■■■■■    '■     '!•■     <'■--"■*■,'«  of  ilic  wriLcr  of  this  article,     Periodivaliy,  foi  many  years 
^  btx«k>  of  travel  and  in  tlie  newspaper*,  accounts  of  the  won* 
'  ''^''  ii'BK''^*  '"  I"*""  ■  °^  'l"^  stabbing  of  a  child  in  a  small 
>tvna,  and  the  child  appearing  alive  in  the  snrtnnnding 
■  ■  llA*'*«;'J»  >V*'"****''  """^  becoming  well-grown  trees  under  the  hand 
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Conscicndoas  men  stitl  linger  on  who  find  comfort  111 
holding  fast  to  some  shred  of  ihe  old  belief  in  diabolic  pos- 
session. The  sturdy  declaration  in  the  last  century  by  John 
Wesley,  that  "giring  up  witchcraft  is  giving  up  the  Bible," 
is  echoed  feebly  io  the  latter  half  of  this  century  by  the  emi- 
nent Catholic  ecclesiastic  in  France  who  declares  that  "  to 
deny  possession  bj-  devils  is  to  chaise  Jesus  and  his  ai>osltcs 
with  imposture,"  and  asks,  "  How  can  the  iesiin)Ony  of 
apostles,  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  saints  who  saw  the  pos- 
sessed and  so  declared,  be  denied?"  And  a  still  fainter 
echo  lingers  in  Protestant  England.* 

But,  despite  this  conscientious  opposition,  science  has  in 
these  latter  days  steadily  wrought  hand  in  hand  with  Chris- 
tian charity  in  this  field,  to  evolve  a  belter  future  for  human- 
ity. The  thoughtful  physician  and  the  devoted  clergyman 
are  now  constantly  seen  working  together ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  Satan,  having  been  cast  out  of  the  in- 
sane asylums,  will  ere  long  disappear  from  monasteries  and 
camp  meetings,  even  in  the  most  unenlightened  n^ions  of 
Christendom. 

of  the  jugglo  ;  oS  ropes  thrown  into  the  air  nnd  :>uRtainc;<l  hy  invisible  foKC  Couill 
dc  Giibematb,  the  Mntn^nl  piof«Mr  .ind  Onental  scholar  al  Floicnce,  infonned 
the  present  writer  that  he  had  recently  seen  and  Et  jdicd  ihc^e  exhibitions,  and  that, 
so  far  from  being  wonderful,  tliey  were  innch  inferior  Io  the  jugglery  so  well  known 
in  all  our  Western  cspjtaK 

•  See  the  Abbe  Barlhi*lcmi,  in  the  Dictiennain  de  la  CcMtviatian  ;  also  the  Rev. 
yi.Sccw'i  Doe triiu  ff/ Evil  Spirits  proved,  London,  1S53;  also  the  vigorous  pro- 
tcKt  of  Dean  Bui^on  against  the  action  of  the  New  Tcblamcnl  revisers,  in  sabMi- 
lutmg  the  word  "cpi1e|>tic"  for  "lunatic"  in  Matthew  xvH,  i;,  published  In  tiM 
QuarUrijf  Ktvim  for  January,  iftSs. 
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AMONt;  the  sciences  which  have  served  as  entenng 
wedges  into  the  heavy  mass  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy— to 
cleave  it,  disintegrate  it,  and  let  the  light  of  Christianity  into 
it — none  perhaps  has  done  a  more  striking  work  than  Com- 
parative Philology.  In  one  very  important  respect  the  his- 
tory of  this  science  differs  from  that  of  any  other;  for  it  is 
the  only  one  whose  conclusions  theologians  have  at  last  fully 
adopted  as  the  result  of  their  own  studies.  This  adoption 
teaches  a  great  lesson,  since,  while  it  has  destroyed  theo*- 
logical  views  cherished  during  many  centuries,  and  obliged 
the  Church  to  accept  theories  directly  contrary  to  the  plain 
letter  of  our  sacred  books,  the  result  is  clearly  seen  to  have 
helped  Christianity  rather  than  to  have  hurt  it.  It  has  cer- 
tainly done  much  to  clear  our  religious  foundations  of  the 
dogmatic  rust  which  was  eating  into  their  structure. 

How  this  result  was  reached,  and  why  the  Church  has 
so  fully  accepted  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  present 
chapter. 

At  a  vcrv  early  period  in  the  evolution  of  civilization 
men  began  to  ask  questions  regarding  language;  and  the 
answers  lo  these  questions  were  naturally  embodied  in  the 
myths,  legends,  and  chronicles  o(  their  sacred  books. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  questions  were  three; 
"Whence  came  language?"  "Which  was  the  first  lan- 
guage?"    "How  cnme  the  diversity  of  language?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  was  very  simple:  each 
people  naturally  held  that  language  was  given  it  directly  or 
indirectly  by  some  special  or  national  deity  of  its  own  ;  thi 
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to  the  Chaldcatis  by  Oanncs,  to  the  Egyptians  by  Thoth,  to 
the  Hebrews  by  Jahveh. 

The  Hebrew  answer  is  embodied  in  the  great  poem 
which  opens  our  sacred  books.  Jahveh  talks  with  Adam 
and  is  perlectly  understood  ;  the  serpent  talks  with  Eve  and 
is  perfectly  understood ;  Jahveh  bnngs  the  animals  before 
Adam,  who  bestows  on  each  its  name.  Language,  then,  was 
God-given  and  complete.  Ol  the  fact  that  every  language 
is  the  result  of  a  growth  process  there  was  evidently,  among 
the  compilers  ol  our  sacred  books,  no  suspicion. 

The  answer  to  the  second  of  these  questions  was  no  less 
simple.  As,  very  generally,  each  nation  believed  its  own 
chief  divinity  to  be  "a  god  above  all  gods," — as  each  believed 
itself  "a  chosen  people," — as  each  believed  its  own  sacred 
city  the  actual  centre  of  the  earth,  so  each  believed  its  own 
language  to  be  the  first — the  original  of  all.  This  answer  was 
from  the  first  taken  for  granted  by  each  "  chosen  people," 
and  especially  by  the  Hebrews:  throughout  their  whole  his- 
tory, whether  the  Almighty  talks  with  Adam  in  the  Garden 
or  writes  the  commandments  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  uses  the 
same  language — the  Hebrew. 

The  answer  to  the  third  of  these  questions,  that  regard- 
ing the  diversity  of  languages,  was  much  more  difficult. 
Naturally,  explanations  of  this  diversity  frequently  gave  rise 
to  legends  somewhat  complicated. 

The  "  law  of  wills  and  causes,"  formulated  by  Comtc.  was 
exemplified  here  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  That  law  is, 
that,  when  men  do  not  know  the  natural  causes  of  things, 
they  simply  attribute  them  to  wills  like  their  own  ;  tlius  they 
obtain  a  theory  which  provisionally  takes  the  place  of  sci- 
ence, and  this  theory  forms  a  basis  for  theology. 

Examples  of  this  recur  to  any  thinking  reader  of  history. 
Before  the  simpler  laws  of  astronomy  were  known,  the  sun 
was  supposed  to  be  trundled  out  into  the  heavens  every  day 
and  the  stars  hung  up  in  the  firmament  every  night  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Before  the  laws  of  comets  were 
known,  they  were  thought  to  be  missiles  hurled  by  an  angry 
God  at  a  wicked  world.  Before  the  real  cause  of  lightning 
was  known,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  good  God 
in  his  wrath,  or  of  evil  spirits  in  their  malice.     Before  the 
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laws  of  meteorolog^y  were  known,  it  was  thought  that  rains 
were  caused  by  the  Almighty  or  his  angels  opening  '■  the 
windows  o(  heaven  "  to  let  down  upon  the  earth  *'  the  waters 
that  be  above  the  firmament."  Before  the  laws  governing 
physical  health  were  known,  diseases  were  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty  or  of  Satan. 
JJefore  the  laws  governing  mental  health  were  known,  insan- 
ity was  generally  thought  to  be  diabolic  possession.  All 
these  early  conceptions  were  naturally  embodied  in  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  our  own.* 

So,  in  this  case,  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  tongues, 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Divine  Will  was  brought  in. 
As  this  diversity  was  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience,  it  was  at- 
tributed to  the  will  of  a  Divine  Being  in  anger.  To  explain 
this  anger,  it  was  held  that  it  must  have  been  provoked  by 
human  sin. 

Out  of  this  conception  explanatory  myths  and  legends 
grew  as  thickly  and  naturally  as  elms  along  water-courses- 
of  these  the  earliest  form  known  to  us  is  found  in  the  Chal- 
dean aca)unts,  and  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  inscriptions  recently  found  among  the  ruins  of  As- 
syria have  thrown  a  bright  light  into  (his  and  other  scriptural 
myths  ami  legends:  the  deciphering  of  the  characters  in 
these  inscriptions  by  Grtitefend,  and  the  reading  of  the  tcNts 
by  George  Smith,  Dppcrt,  Sayce,  and  others,  have  given  us 
these  traditions  more  nearly  in  their  original  form  than  they 
appear  in  our  own  Scriptures. 

The  Hebrew  story  of  Babel,  like  so  many  other  legends 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  combined  various  elements. 
Bv  a  play  upon  words,  such  as  Ihe  history  of  myths  and 
legends  frequently  shows,  it  wrought  into  one  fabric  the  ear- 
lier explanations  of  the  diversities  of  human  speech  and  of 
ibc  great  ruined  tower  at  Babylon.  The  name  Babel  (babd) 
means  "  Gale  of  God  "  or  "  Gate  of  the  Gods."  All  modern 
scholus  of  nalc  agree  that  this  was  the  real  significance  of 
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*  Aai4w«^«l»t>c«  lo  rcalUe  the  mc()ixv.il  vicwof  the  direct  personal  aucn- 
tno  of  Or  AlwM.^'"  *■*  i***  uni^ctse,  can  perhaps  do  so  most  cJisily  hy  looking  over 
^  „i-.,ii,r  a  dw  w^lUittown  Nuremberg  CkrtnieU,  rcpreBctiiine  him  in  the 
t^.^^«».and  retting  aftcrwird. 
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c  name;  but  ihc  Hebrew  verb  which  signifies /t»cr'nr/i»««i/ 
resembles  somewhat  lUe  word  Babcl,  so  that  out  of  this  re- 
semblance, by  one  of  the  most  common  processes  in  myth 
formation,  came  to  the  Hebrew  mind  an  iiidispulable  proof 
that  the  tower  was  connected  witli  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  this  became  part  of  our  theological  heritage. 

In  our  sacred  books  the  account  runs  as  follows: 

"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
speech. 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east, 
that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  -  and  they  dwelt 
there. 

"  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick, 
and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  lor  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  lor  mortar. 

*'  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower, 
whose  lop  may  reach  unto  heaven:  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth. 

"  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower, 
which  the  children  of  men  biiilded. 

"And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do:  and  now 
nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  (hey  have  im- 
agined to  do. 

"  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech. 

"  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  they  left  off  in  build  the  city. 

"Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel;  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  king-uagc  of  all  the  earth  :  and 
from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth."    (Genesis  xi.  1-9.) 

Thus  far  the  legend  had  been  but  slightly  changed  from 
the  earlier  Chaldean  form  in  which  it  has  been  found  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  Its  character  is  very  simple:  to  use 
the  words  of  Prof.  Sayce,  "  It  takes  us  back  to  the  age  when 
the  gods  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  visible  sky,  and  when 
man,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  rear  his  altars  as  near  them 
as  possible."    And  this  eminent  divine  might  have  added 
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laws  cf  r-  -.,■ ".:  ".r.at 

wcrt'  c:!!!'-'  .  ..^'."U  '.:.  c:";e 
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tril^  ..>  discovered   in   recent 
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k    easily  "  the  gods,  assisted 
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,   .  .i;  ill.  when  they  sprang  up  as 
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that  it  takes  us  back  also  to  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that 
Jehovah,  iti  order  to  see  the  tower  fully,  was  obliged  to  come 
down  from  his  seat  above  the  firmament. 

As  to  the  real  reasons  for  the  building  of  the  towers 
which  formed  so  striking-  a  feature  in  Chaldean  architectui"e 
—any  one  of  which  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  ex- 
planatory myth  which  found  its  way  into  our  sacred  books^ 
there  seems  a  substantial  iigrcemcnt  among  leading  scholars 
that  they  were  erected  primarily  as  parts  of  temples,  but 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  astronomical  observations,  to 
which  the  Chaldeans  were  so  devoted,  and  to  which  their 
country,  with  its  level  surface  and  clear  atmosphere,  was  so 
well  adapted.  As  to  the  real  cause  of  the  ruin  of  such  struc- 
tures, one  of  the  inscribed  cylinders  discovered  in  recent 
times,  speaking  of  a  tower  which  most  of  the  archaeologists 
identify  with  the  Tower  of  Babel,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  building  named  the  Stages  of  the  Seven  S^^heres, 
which  was  the  Tower  of  Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a  for- 
mer king.  He  had  completed  forty-two  cubits,  but  he  did 
not  finish  its  head.  During  the  lapse  of  time,  it  had  become 
ruined ;  they  had  not  taken  care  of  the  exit  of  the  waters,  so 
that  rain  and  wet  had  penetrated  into  the  brickwork  ;  the 
casing  of  burned  brick  iiad  swollen  out,  and  the  terraces  of 
crude  brick  are  scattered  in  heaps." 

We  can  well  understand  how  easily  "  the  gods,  assisted 
by  the  winds."  as  stated  in  the  Chaldean  legend,  could  over- 
throw a  tower  thus  built. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  with  the  explanatory 
myth  developed  first  by  the  Chaldeans,  aad  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent  form  by  tht;  Hebrews,  various  other  legends  to  ex- 
plain  the  same  diversity  of  tongues.  The  Hindu  legend  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues  is  as  follows : 

"  There  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  the  wondertiil 
'world  tree,'  or  'knowledge  tree."  It  was  so  tall  that  it 
reached  almost  to  heaven.  It  said  in  its  heart,  'I  shall  hold 
my  heafi,  in  heaven  and  spread  my  branches  over  all  the 
earth,  and  gather  all  men  together  under  my  shadow,  and 
protect  them,  and  prevent  them  from  separating.'  Bui 
Brahma,  to  punish  the  pride  of  the  tree,  cut  off  its  branches 
and  cast  them  down  on  the  earth,  when  they  sprang  upas 
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wata  trees,  and  made  difterences  of  belief  and  speech  and 
customs  to  prevail  on  the  earth,  to  disperse  men  upon  its 
surface." 

Still  more  striking  is  a  Mexican  legend:  according  to 
this,  the  giant  Xclhua  built  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  in 
order  to  reach  heaven,  until  the  gods,  angry  at  his  audacity, 
threw  hre  upcn  the  building  and  broke  it  down,  whereupon 
every  separate  family  received  a  language  of  its  own. 

Such  explanatory  myths  grew  or  spread  widely  over  the 
earth.  A  well-known  form  of  the  legend,  more  like  the 
Chaldean  than  the  Hebrew  later  form,  appeared  among  the 
Greeks.  According  to  this,  the  Aloidae  piled  Mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  heaven  and  dethrone  Jupiter. 

Still  another  form  of  it  entered  the  thoughts  of  Plato. 
He  held  that  in  the  golden  age  men  and  beasts  all  spoltc  the 
same  language,  but  that  Zeus  confounded  their  speech 
because  men  were  proud  and  demanded  eternal  youth  and 
immortality.* 

•  For  ihe  identification  of  the  Tower  of  Balicl  with  the  "  Biri  Nimrud  "  amid 
the  ruins  of  Ihc  city  of  Bonipjja,  see  KawIiTiMik;  also  Schradei,  Tkt  Cuneiform 
JnKtiffiiins  i»"i  the  Old  Tftlaaunt.  London,  1885.  pp.  ro6-n!  and  following; 
und  especially  (iieorge  Smith,  Aisyrian  DiKoverUs.  p.  Sg.  For  sbnic  of  these 
inwriplion^  discovered  and  read  by  George  Smith,  see  his  Chaldfcn  Acfvuttt  of 
CenetU,  New  YoA,  1876,  pp.  160-162.  For  the  stalement  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  word  Babel,  sec  Er^ch  and  Gruber,  anicle  Babylon  ;  also  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Say«e,  in  the  latest  edition  of  Ihc  Ency^lopadia  BritJHaUa  ;  also  Colcnso,  Ptrtta- 
Uiuh  Exttmined,  pan  iv,  p.  30s  ;  also  John  Fiske,  Myths  and  Myih-mckers.  p.  73  ; 
9Xsa\.fii\orxa*.TA,  Hist«irt  Anciennr  de  I'Orxent,  Tans,  18S1,  vol.  i,  pp.  irs  tt  seq. 
A*  to  the  character  and  purpo«  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Temple  of  Bclus,  see 
StaxXVii  BikU  Dietienary,»M\\^t  Bahe},  quoting  Diodora?.;  aUo  Rawlinwn,  ^s^r:- 
niMy  in  JffurHfll  i<f  Ifii- 4sif>tii  Sireietyiot  tS6i  ;  also  Sayce, /^e/ig^rcn  cf  ike  An- 
(UhI  Batyfmiiins  (Hibbcrt  Lectures  for  1887),  London,  1877,  chop,  ii  aiid  else- 
where, especially  pp.  96,  397,  407  ;  also  Max  Dunckcr,  Hhtary  of  AuHi/mty.  Ab- 
boll's  translalion,  vol  ii,  chaps,  ii  and  iit.  For  similar  legends  in  other  parts  of  [he 
world,  Me  DclilKch:  bUo  linmboldt.  Atriirrifan  Jftstatcfies  \  also  Biinloci,  Mylki 
ef  the  iVmi  iVarld ;  aJso  Colcnso,  as  above.  The  Tower  of  Cholula  is  well  known, 
haTJng  be«n  described  by  Humboldt  nnd  Lord  ECingsborougb.  For  superb  engrav- 
ings  showing  the  view  of  Habel  as  developed  by  the  theological  imagination,  sec 
Kirchet,  Turris  Bahel,  Amsteidam,  1679,  For  Ihc  Law  of  Wills  and  Causes,  with 
dednciiorti  from  it  weli  »tated,  see  Heattie  Crorier.  CivUimtioK  am!  Progress,  Lon- 
don, 18S8.  pp.  Iia,  178,  t;g,  273.  For  Flato.  see  the  PoUHcm,  p.  27a.  ed.  Stephsni, 
cited  in  Erich  and  Gniber,  article  Bahyiait.  For  a  good  general  statement,  mc 
Bihk  Mytkt,  New  York,  iSSj,  chap.  iii.     Fo'r  Aristotle's  strange  want  of  interest  in 
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But  naturally  the  version  of  the  legend  which  most  af- 
fected Christendom  was  that  modificalion  of  llic  Chaldean 
form  deveIo[>ed  among  the  Jexvs  and  embodied  in  their 
sacred  bonks.  To  a  thinking  man  in  these  days  it  Is  very 
instructive.  The  coming  down  of  the  Almighty  from  heaven 
to  sec  the  tower  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  dispersing  its  build- 
ers, points  to  the  time  when  his  dwelling  was  supposed  to  be 
just  above  the  firmament  or  solid  vault  above  the  earth  ;  the 
time  when  he  exercised  his  beneficent  activity  in  such  acts 
as  opening  "  the  windows  of  heaven "  to  give  down  rain 
upon  the  earth  ;  in  bringing  out  the  sun  every  day  and  hang* 
ing  up  the  stars  every  night  to  give  light  to  the  earth;  in 
hurling  comets,  to  give  warning;  in  placing  his  bow  in  the 
cloud,  to  give  hope ;  in  coming  down  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing to  walk  and  talk  with  the  man  he  had  made ;  in  making 
coats  of  skins  for  Adam  and  Eve;  in  enjoying  the  odour  of 
flesh  which  Noah  burned  (or  him ;  in  eating  with  Abraham 
under  the  oaks  of  Mamrc;  in  wrestling  with  Jacob;  and  in 
writing  with  his  own  finger  on  the  stone  tables  for  Moses. 

So  came  the  answer  to  the  third  question  regarding  lan- 
guage ;  and  all  three  answers,  embodied  in  our  sacred  books 
and  implanted  in  the  Jewish  mind,  supplied  to  the  Christian 
Church  the  germs  of  a  theological  development  of  philology. 
These  germs  developed  rapidly  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  devotion  and  ignorance  of  natural  law  which  pervaded 
the  early  Church,  and  there  grew  a  great  orthodox  theory 
of  language,  which  was  held  throughout  Christendom,  "al- 
ways, everywhere,  and  by  ail,"  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  to  which,  until  the  present  century,  all  science  has  been 
obliged,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  conform. 

There  did,  indeed,  come  into  human  thought  at  an  early 
period  some  suggestions  of  the  modern  scientific  vie\v  of 
philology.  Lucretius  had  proposed  a  theory,  inadcf^uate  in- 
deed, but  still  pointing  toward  the  truth,  as  follows:  "Na- 
ture impelled  man  to  try  the  various  sounds  of  the  tongue^ 
and  so  struck  out  the  names  of  things,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  inability  to  speak  is  seen  in  its  turn  to  drive  children 

■ay  closnlicaition  of  the  varieties  of  haman  speccti,  sec  M&t  MQllcr,  Lnturts  om  tkt 
Seiema  of  Latigvage,  London,  1864,  icrics  1,  chap,  iv.  pp.  123-125. 
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to  the  use  of  gestures."  But,  among  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  caught  an  echo  of 
this  utterance  was  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  as  a  rule,  all  the 
other  great  founders  of  Christian  theology,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
pressed  themselves  on  thu  subject,  took  the  view  that  the 
original  language  spoken  by  the  .Almighty  and  given  by  him 
to  men  was  Hebrew,  and  that  from  this  all  other  languages 
were  derived  at  the  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
This  doctrine  was  especially  uplieJd  by  Origen.  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Augustine.  Origen  taught  that  "  the  language  given 
at  the  first  through  Adam,  the  Hebrew,  remained  among 
that  portion  of  mankind  which  was  assigned  not  to  any  an- 
gel, but  continued  the  portion  of  God  himself."  St.  Augus- 
tine  declared  that,  when  the  other  races  were  divided  by 
their  own  peculiar  languages,  Heber's  family  preserved  that 
language  which  is  not  unreasonably  believed  to  have  been 
the  common  language  of  the  race,  and  that  on  this  account 
it  was  henceforth  called  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  wrote,  "The 
whole  of  antiquity  affirms  that  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  written,  was  the  beginning  of  all  human 
speech." 

Amid  such  great  authorities  as  these  even  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  struggled  in  vain.  lie  seems  to  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter very  earnestly,  and  to  have  used  not  only  argument  but 
ridicule.  He  insists  that  God  docs  not  speak  Hebrew,  and 
that  the  tongue  used  by  Moses  was  not  even  a  pure  dialect 
of  one  of  the  languages  resulting  from  "  the  confusion."  He 
makes  man  the  inventor  of  speech,  and  resorts  to  raillery: 
speaking  against  his  opponent  Eunomius,  he  says  that,  "  pass- 
ing in  silence  his  base  and  abject  garrulity,"  he  will  "  note  a 
few  things  which  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  his  useless  or 
wordy  discourse,  where  he  represents  God  tc-^ching  words 
and  names  to  our  first  parents,  sitting  before  them  like  some 
pedagogue  or  grammar  master."  I5iil,  naturally,  the  great 
authority  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  prevailed;  the 
view  suggested  by  Lucretius,  and  again  by  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  died  out;  and  "always,  everywhere,  and  by  all."  in 
ihe  Church,  the  doctrine  was  received  that  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Almighty  was  Hebrew, — that  it  was  taught 
by  him  to  Adam, — and  that  all  other  languages  on  the  face 
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ol  the  earth  originated  from  it  at  the  dispersion  attending 
the  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.* 

This  idea  threw  out  roots  and  branches  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  so  developed  ever  into  new  and  strong  forms.  As 
all  scholars  now  know,  the  vowel  points  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage were  not  adopted  until  at  some  period  between  the 
second  and  tenth  centuries;  but  in  the  mcdijeval  Church 
the)*  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  gk-cat  miracle 
—as  the  work  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  never 
uirtil  the  eighteenth  century  was  there  any  doubt  allowed  as 
to  the  divine  origin  of  these  rabbinical  additions  to  the  text. 
To  hesitate  in  believing  that  these  points  were  dotted  virtu- 
ally by  the  very  hand  of  God  himself  came  to  be  considered 
a  fearful  heresy. 

The  scries  of  bnttlcs  between  theology  and  science  in  the 
field  of  comparative  philology  opened  just  on  this  point, 
apparently  so  insignificant:  the  direct  divine  inspiration  of 
the  rabbinical  punctuation.  The  first  to  impugn  this  divine 
origin  of  these  vocal  points  and  accents  appears  to  have  been 
a  Spanish  monk,  Raymundus  Martinus,  in  his  Ptigio  Fidd,  or 
Poniard  of  the  Faith,  which  he  put  forth  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  he  and  his  doctrine  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  orthodox  ocean,  and  apparently  left  no  trace. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  longer  the  full  sacred  theory 
held  its  ground  ;  but  about  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury another  glimpse  of  the  truth  was  given  by  a  Jew,  Elias 
Lcvita,  and  this  seems  to  have  had  some  little  effect,  at  least 
in  keeping  the  germ  of  scientific  truth  alive. 

The  Reformation,  with  its  renewal  of  the  literal  study  of 

•  For  r.utretius's  st.ittmmt,  see  the  De  ftftum  A^i/M/n,  lib.  v,  Munro's  ciHitioo, 
with  translnlioo,  Cambridge.  18R6,  vol,  iii,  p.  i^r,  Yot  ihe  oplninn  ai  Gregory  ftf 
N/$sa.  sec  Benfcy.  GesfhieMte  ^r  !^pfiuhu'hsenjthaft  in  DtuUchlaHd,  MUnchcn, 
1S69.  p.  179 ;  nnd  for  the  pitssnge  cited,  see  Gregoiy  of  Npsa  in  hU  CotUra  hkitt- 
miuM.  xii,  in  Migne's  Pair.  Grata,  vol.  ii,  p.  1043.  For  St.  Jerome,  sec  hi.*  EfutU 
XVISl,  in  Mignc's  Patr.  Lot.  vol.  xxii,  p.  365,  For  dintioo  from  SI.  Augustine, 
sec  Ihc  City  of  Gad,  DoHs's  translation,  Edinhurgh.  ia7t.  vol.  it.  p.  laa.  For  cita- 
tion from  Origcn,  see  M?  f/amiiy  XI,  ciied  hy  C.uichard  in  preface  to  VHarmenif 
'ktymolfgique.  Vs.^!-,  if>3i,  lib.  xvi.  chap.  kI.  For  absolutely  convincing  proofs  tlwl 
the  Jcn-t  derived  llie  Bahcl  and  other  legends  of  their  sacred  boolu  from  the  Ch&l- 
deam,  sec  George  Smith.  Ckatdean  Acttunt  of  GtneHi.pamm\  but  especially  for 
a  mosi  candid  though  ovjdcnily  tomcwhat  rehiclaat  tumming  up,  sec  p.  391. 
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the  Scriptures,  and  its  transfer  of  all  infaltibtlity  from  the 
Church  and  the  papacy  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  books, 
intensified  for  a  time  the  devotion  of  Christendom  to  this 
sacred  theory  of  language.  The  belief  was  strongly  held 
thai  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  merely  pens  in  the  hand 
o(  God  {Dd  calami)  \  hence  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the 
sense  but  the  words,  letters,  and  even  the  punctuation  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  on  this  one  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  points  was  there  any  controversy, 
and  this  waxed  hot.  It  began  to  be  especially  noted  that 
these  vowel  points  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  did  not  exist  in  the 
synagogue  rolls,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and 
seemed  unknown  to  St.  Jerome  ;  and  on  these  grounds  some 
earnest  men  ventured  to  think  them  no  part  of  the  original 
revelation  to  Adam.  Zwingli,  so  much  before  most  of  the 
Reformers  in  other  respects,  was  equally  so  in  this.  While 
not  doubting  the  divine  origin  and  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  a  whole,  he  denied  the  antiquity  of 
the  vocal  points,  demonstrated  their  unessential  character, 
and  pointed  out  the  (act  thai  St.  Jerome  makes  no  mcntioa 
of  them.  His  denial  was  long  the  refuge  of  those  who 
shared  this  heresy. 

But  the  full  orthodox  theory  remained  established  among 
the  vast  majority  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
attitude  of  the  former  is  well  illustrated  in  the  imposing 
work  of  the  canon  Marini,  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1593, 
under  the  title  of  Xoah's  Ark  :  A  Nov  Treasury  of  tke  Sacred 
Tongue.  The  huge  folios  begin  with  the  declaration  that  the 
Hebrew  tongue  was  "divinely  inspired  at  the  very  begin, 
ning  of  the  ivorld."  and  the  doctrine  is  steadily  maintained 
that  this  divine  inspiration  extended  not  only  to  the  letters 
but  to  the  punctuation. 

Not  before  the  seventeenth  century  was  well  under  way 
do  we  find  a  thorough  scholar  bold  enough  to  gainsay  this 
preposterous  doctrine.  This  new  assailant  was  Capellus, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur  ;  but  he  dared  not  put  forth 
his  argument  in  France:  he  was  obliged  to  publish  it  in 
Holland,  and  even  there  such  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his 
way  that  It  was  ten   years  before   he  published  another ' 

,tise  of  importance. 
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The  work  of  Capellus  was  received  as  settling  the  que 
tion  by  verj-  many  open-minded  scholars,  among  wham  was 
Hugo  Grotius.  13ut  many  theologians  felt  this  view  to  be  a 
blow  at  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  text;  and  in 
164S  the  great  scholar,  John  Biixtorf  the  younger,  roge  to 
defend  the  orthodox  citadel;  in  hi%  An/ icri/ tea  he  brought 
all  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  the 
rabbinical  points  and  accents  had  been  jotted  down  by  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

The  controversy  wascd  hot :  scholars  like  Voss  and  Brian 
Walton  supported  Capellus;  Wasniuth  and  many  others  of 
note  were  as  fierce  against  him.  The  Swiss  Protestants  were 
especially  violent  on  the  orthodox  side :  their  formula  con- 
sensus of  1675  declared  the  vowel  points  to  be  inspired,  and 
three  years  later  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva,  by  a  special  canon, 
forbade  that  any  minister  should  be  received  into  their  juris- 
diction until  he  publicly  confessed  that  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
it  to-daj'  exists  in  the  Masoreiic  copies,  is,  both  as  to  the 
consonants  and  vowel  points,  divine  and  authentic. 

While  in  Holland  so  great  a  man  as  Hugo  Grotius  sup- 
ported the  view  of  Capellus.  and  while  in  France  the  eminent 
Catholic  scholar  Richard  Simon,  and  many  others.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  look  similar  ground  against  this  divine  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  punctuation,  there  wns  arrayed  against  theni 
a  body  apparently  overwhelming.  In  France,  Bossuet,  the 
greatest  theologian  that  France  has  ever  produced,  did  his 
best  to  crush  Simon.  In  German)',  Wasmuth,  professor  first 
at  Rostock  and  afterward  at  Kiel,  hurled  his  Vindicua  at  the 
innovators.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  battle  was  clearly 
won  ;  the  .arguments  o(  Capellus  were  irrefragable,  and,  de- 
spite  the  commands  of  bishops,  the  outcries  of  theologians, 
and  the  sneering  o(  critics,  his  application  of  strictly  scien. 
tific  observation  and  reasoning  carried  the  day. 

Yet  a  casual  observer,  long  after  the  late  of  the  battle 
was  really  settled,  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  still  in 
doubt.  As  is  not  unusual  in  Iheologic  controversies,  attempts 
were  made  to  galvanize  the  dead  doctrine  into  an  appear- 
nnce  of  life.  Famous  among  these  attempts  was  that  made 
as  hite  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  two 
Bremen  theologians,  Hasc  and  Iken.    They  put  forth  a  com- 
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pilation  in  two  huge  folios  simultaneously  at  Leydcn  and 

Amslerdtim.  firominent  in  which  work  is  the  treatise  on  The 
Integrity  of  Scripture,  by  Johann  Andreas  Danzius,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Senior  Member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  of  Jena,  and.  to  preface  it,  there  was  a 
formal  and  fulsome  approval  by  three  eniineni  professors  of 
theology  at  Leyden.  With  great  fervour  the  author  pointed 
out  that  "  religion  ilself  depends  absolutely  on  the  infallible 
inspiration,  both  verbal  and  literal,  of  the  Scripture  text"; 
and  with  impassioned  eloquence  he  assailed  the  blasphemers 
who  dared  question  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  points. 
But  this  was  really  the  last  great  effort.  That  the  case  was 
lost  was  seen  by  the  fact  that  Uanzius  felt  obliged  to  use 
other  missiles  than  arguments,  and  especially  to  call  his 
opponents  hard  names.  From  this  period  the  old  sacred 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  points  may  be  con- 
sidered as  dead  and  buried. 


II.  THE  SACRED  THEORY   OF   LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  SECOND 

FORM. 


I  But  the  war  was  soon  to  be  waged  on  a  wider  and  far 
more  important  Held.  The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  punc- 
tuation having  been  given  up,  the  great  orthodox  body  fell 
back  upon  the  remainder  of  the  theory,  and  intrenched  this 
more  strongly  than  ever:  the  theory  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  the  first  of  all  languages — that  which  was  spoken 
I  by  the  Almighty,  given  by  him  to  Adam,  transmitted  through 
Noah  to  the  world  after  the  Deluge — and  that  the"  confusion 
of  tongues"  was  the  origin  of  all  other  languages. 
In  giving  account  of  this  new  phase  of  the  struggle,  it  is 
well  to  go  back  a  liitle.  From  the  Revival  of  Learning  and 
the  Reformation  had  come  the  renewed  study  of  Hebrew  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  thus  the  sacred 
doctrine  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  re- 
ceived additional  authority.  AH  the  early  Hebrew  gram- 
mars, from  that  of  Rcuchlin  down,  assert  the  divine  origin 
and  miraculous  claims  of  Hebrew.  It  is  constantly  men. 
Ktioned  as  "'the  sacred  tongue" — sancta  Hngun.  In  1506, 
"  Reuchlin,  though  himself  persecuted  by  a  large  faction  in 
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the  Church  for  advanced  views,  refers  to  Hebrew  as 
"spoken  by  the  mouth  of  God." 

This  idea  was  popularized  by  the  edition  of  the  Margarila 
Phileipphica,  published  at  Strasburg  in  1508.  That  work,  in 
its  iuccessive  editions  a  mirror  of  human  knowledge  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  ojiening  of  modern  times, 
contains  a  curious  introduction  to  tlie  study  of  Hebrew.  In 
this  it  is  declared  that  Hebrew  was  the  original  speech 
"  used  between  God  and  man  and  between  men  and  angels." 
lis  full-page  frontispiece  represents  Moses  receiving  from 
God  the  tables  of  stone  written  in  Hebrew ;  and,  as  a  con- 
clusive argument,  it  reminds  us  that  Christ  himself,  by 
choosing  a  Hebrew  maid  for  his  mother,  made  that  his 
mother  tongue. 

It  must  be  noted  here,  however,  that  Luther,  in  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  strong  sense  which  so  often  appear  in  his 
career,  enforced  the  explanation  that  the  words  "  God  said" 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  articutalion  of  human  language. 
Still,  he  evidently  yielded  to  the  general  view.  In  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  same  period  we  have  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  theolcjgic  method  applied  to  philology,  as  wo 
have  seen  it  applied  to  other  sciences,  in  the  statement  by 
Luther's  great  opponent,  Cn;etan,  that  the  three  languages 
of  the  inscription  on  the  cross  ol  Calvary  "  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  languages,  because  the  number  three  denotes 
perfection." 

In  1538  Postillus  niade  a  very  important  endeavour  at  a 
comparative  study  of  languages,  but  with  the  orthodox  as- 
sumption  that  all  were  tterivcd  from  one  source,  namely,  the 
Hebrew.  Naturally,  Ctjmparalive  Philology  blundered  and 
stumbled  along  this  path  into  endless  absurdities.  The  most 
amazing  cHorts  were  made  to  trace  back  everything  to  the 
sacred  language.  English  and  Latin  dictionaries  appeared, 
ill  which  every  word  was  traced  back  to  a  Hebrew  root. 
No  supposition  was  too  absurd  in  this  attempt  to  square 
Science  with  Scripture.  It  was  declared  that,  as  Hebrew 
JH  written  from  right  to  left,  it  might  be  read  cither  way,  in 
order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  etymology.  The  whole  effort 
in  all  this  sacred  scholarship  was,  nnt  to  find  what  the  truth 
is— not  to  see  how  the  various  languages  are  to  be  classified. 
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or  from  what  source  Ihcy  are  really  derived — but  to  demon- 
strate what  was  supposed  necessary  to  maintain'what  was 
then  held  to  be  the  truth  of  Scripture;  namely,  that  all  Ian- 
guagcs  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 

This  stumbling  and  blundering,  under  the  sway  of  ortho- 
dox necessity,  was  seen  among  the  foremost  scholars  through- 
out Europe.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
great  Swiss  scholar,  Conrad  Gesner,  beginning  his  jWfWrrflii/fj-, 
says,  "  While  of  all  languages  Hebrew  is  the  hrsC  and  oldest, 
of  all  is  alone  pure  and  unmixed,  all  the  rest  are  much  mixed, 
for  there  is  none  which  has  not  some  words  derived  and  cor- 
rupted from  Hebrew." 

Typical,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, are  the  utterances  of  two  of  the  most  noted  English 
divines.  First  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  William  Fulkc, 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  his  Discovery  of  the  Dangerous  Rock  of  the  Romish  Church, 
published  in  1580,  he  speaks  oi  "the  Hebrew  tongue,  .  .  . 
the  first  tongue  of  the  world,  and  for  the  excellency  thereof 
called  '  the  holy  tongue'  " 

Vet  more  emphatic,  eight  years  later,  was  another  emi- 
nent divine.  Dr.  William  Whitaker,  Kegius  I'rofcssor  of  Di- 
vinity and  Master  of  Si.  Jcjhn's  College  at  Cambridge.  In  his 
Disputation  on  Holy  Scripture,  first  printed  in  1588,  he  says: 
'■  The  Hebrew  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  languages,  and  was 
that  which  alone  prevailed  in  the  world  befcjre  the  Deluge 
and  the  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  For  it  was  this 
which  Adam  used  and  all  men  before  the  Flood,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  Scriptures,  as  the  lathers  testify."  He  then 
proceeds  to  quote  passages  on  this  subject  from  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Augustine,  and  others,  and  cites  St.  Chrysosloin  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  that  "  God  himself  showed  the  model 
and  method  of  xvriting  when  he  delivered  the  Law  written 
by  his  own  finger  to  Moses."* 

*  For  itie  ivholc  scriptural  nr^mcnl,  cmbradn};  tltc  vuions  tcxis  on  whicli  the 
ncred  science  or  Phi!«lo(;j'  wiu-  foundci),  with  ibc  use  made  of  such  Kits,  see  Ben- 
1  fey,  GtuhUhU  drr  Sf-rathwiiifnahafl  in  Dtulschtan^,  Munchen.  iS&j,  p|).  23-56. 
I  As  to  the  origtn  of  ihe  »owel  points  «e  Benfcy,  »  above ;  he  IioUs  ihat  lliey  be- 
Ieso  to  bo  inserted  in  the  second  cenluiy  A.  D,,  and  ihat  tlie  prot^ess  laMcil  iinll 
'  about  Utc  imlli.    Fof  Kaymundn^  and  liH  Pugh  Fidti,  sec  O.  L.  Uaucr,  ProltgamfHa 
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This  sacred  ihcorr  eotcred  the  seventeenth  century  in 
full  force,  and  for  a  lime  swept  evenr'lhing  before  it.  Emi- 
nent commentators.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  accepted  and 
developed  it.  Great  prelates.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  stood 
g;uard  over  it.  favouring  those  who  supported  it,  doing  tlieir 
bcst  to  destroy  those  who  would  modify  it. 

In  1606  Stephen  Guichard  built  new  buttresses  for  it  in 
Catholic  France.  He  explains  in  his  preface  that  his  inten- 
tion is  "  to  make  the  reader  see  in  the  Hebrew  word  not 


tOhb  nvltlon  or  Gloulus'!!  Fhiloi^gia  Sacra,  Leipsic,  1795, — see  especiiilly  pp.  h- 
I4,  in  tonw  ii  of  ihe  work.  For  Zwingli.  ice  J^rae/.  in  Affl.  comf.  Isaia  [Ojvra. 
UiV  Sm  IiIbo  Morinus,  Pit  Lingua  prlmat^-i.  p.  447.  For  Mxrini.  see  his  Area 
f»'»t:  ThtMMita  Ungu^  .'irwf/ir.  Vend..  1553.  nnd  espraslly  the  preface.  For 
■  {cuei kI  wooitui  of  CapelluK,  see  *,',.  L,  Bauer,  in  his  PreUsc-tttrna,  a5  above,  vol.  11, 
p(ik  8-14.  Ilia  ArmHKm  PrfitutaHffnis  /invituum  -was,  brought  out  ai  Lcydcii  in 
|b34 ;  Wit  Critita  Saera  ten  y«ttre  later.  Sec  on  Capellus  and  Swiss  theologucs. 
Wotftu*,  SiUiflhii-it  Xttr.,  lome  h.  p.  37.  Voi  Ihe  stru^lc,  sec  .'^chnedennann, 
J>if  Cimtr^vrn  idtt  I.tidavifHi  Caf^Uus  mit  den  fitixe<ir/in,  Lt'ipsic.  1879,  cited 
lit  arik'k"  Httnxi\  in  EncYthf-edia  Britanniea.  For  Waamatt,  see  Ins  Vindieix 
&iMt-e  Hff>iitiite  ScrtftMra,  Roslock,  1664.  For  Rtuthlin.  sec  the  deditalflry 
piulAcc  lo  his  Kudimmia  Htbraca,  PfordKiin,  15116,  folio,  in  which  he  speaks  of  ihc 
"  in  illviiia  &i-riplura  cliccndi  genus,  qunle  oe  Dei  locutuin  est."  The  ^taicTnent  in 
the  .Xtargtirila  PAiAfso/hira  as  lo  Hebrew  is  doubtless  bused  on  Rcuehlin's  (Pucfi- 
mtttiit  Ht^yaita.  whieh  it  quotes,  and  which  first  appeared  in  1506.  It  is  si^ificant 
thai  this  section  disappeared  from  ihc  Margarita  in  the  fulh)wi»g  editions;  bat 
this  disappearance  is  easily  understfrnd  when  we  recall  ihc  fact  thai  Gregory  Reyich, 
its  author,  having  become  one  of  the  Papal  Commission  to  judge  Rcuchlin  in  his 
quaiTcl  with  the  Dominicans,  thought  it  prudent  lo  s-ide  with  the  loiter,  and  there- 
fore, doubtless,  considered  it  wise  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  Reuchtin's  influence 
upon  his  beliefs.  All  the  other  editions  of  the  Margarita  ia  my  possestion  are  con- 
tent with  icachitig,  under  the  head  of  the  Alplinbet,  that  the  Hebtew  letters  were 
invented  by  Adam.  On  Luther's  view  of  the  words  "God  said,"  see  Fnrntr,  iii«- 
gua^f  amt  Ijinguitgfu  For  a  most  valoable  slalemenl  regarding  the  dashing  opin- 
^^  ion*  at  the  l^eformniion.  see    Max  Miiller,  as  abov<?,  Icirture   iv,  p.  133.      Vot  lh« 

^^^K  pievailing  view  .-iniong  the  KeroTmen,,  see  Caluviiis,  vol,  i,  p,  484,  and  Tholuck,  Tkt 
^^^B  D^triiu  nf  lTt.ipiration,\vK  /'A/i?/.'^'.  iw/iw,  Boston,  1867.  Both  Miillcrand  Ben- 
^^^^  fey  note,  31  Cipecially  imponanl.  the  ditfertncc  between  the  Church  licw  snd  the 
^1  ancient  heathen  view  regarding  "barbarians."    Sec  MBllcr,  a^  above,  lecture  iv, 

^1  p.  IS7.  and  Bcnfcyi  as  above,  pp.  170  et  seq.    For  a  very  remarksble  lii-1  of  Bibles 

^1  printed  at  an  early  period,  sec  Beofcy.  p.  569.     On  the  ntlcuipls  to  traec  all  words 

^1  laack  to  Hebrew  roots,  sec  Saycc,  Introduetion  !o  tht  SHrme  of  Language,  chap. 

H  vi.    ForGcsncr,  see  his  Mithridales  (de  differentHs  !inguanim\  Zurich,  1555.    For 

H  a  similar  attempt  Co  prove  that  Italian  was  also  derived  from  Hi.-brcw,  xee  Oiam- 

H  bnllari,  cited  in  Garlanda.  p.  174.     For  Fulke.  see  the  Parker  Society's  PublitO' 

H  timt,  1S46,  p.  224.     For  Whitsker,  su«  his  Disputation  on  Befy  Scripture  in  the 

H  eamc  aeries,  pp.  112-114. 
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only  ilie  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  French,  the  German,  the  Flemish,  the  English,  and  many 
others  from  all  languages."  As  the  merest  tyro  in  philology 
can  now  see,  the  great  difficulty  that  Guichard  encounters 
is  in  getting  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Aryan  group  of  lan- 
guages. How  he  meets  this  difficulty  may  be  imagined  Irom 
his  statement,  as  follows:  "As  tor  the  derivation  of  words 
by  addition,  subtraction,  and  inversion  of  the  letters,  it  is 
certain  that  this  can  and  ought  thus  to  be  done,  if  we  would 
find  etymologies— a  thing  which  bccoraesvcry  credible  when 
we  consider  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  from  right  to  left  and 
the  Greeks  and  others  from  left  to  right.  All  the  learned 
recognise  such  derivations  as  necessary ;  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  cer- 
tainty otherwise  one  could  scarcely  trace  any  etymology 
back  to  Hebrew." 

Of  course,  by  this  method  of  philological  juggling,  any- 
thing could  be  proved  which  the  author  thought  necessary 
to  his  pious  purpose. 

Two  years  later,  Andrew  Willctt  published  at  London 
\\\%  Hexapla,  or  Sixfold  ConwietUary  upon  Genesis.  In  this  he 
insists  that  the  one  language  of  all  mankind  in  the  beginning 
"was  the  Hebrew  tongue  preserved  still  in  Hebcr's  family." 
He  also  takes  pains  to  say  that  ihc  Tower  of  Babel  "was 
nut  so  called  of  Belus,  as  some  have  iTn:igincd.  but  of  con- 
fusion, for  so  the  Hebrew  word  ballal  significih  " ;  and  he 
quotes  from  St.  Chrysostom  to  strengthen  his  position. 

In  1627  Dr.  Constantine  TKnipcrcur  was  inducted  into 
the  chair  of  Philosophy  of  llie  Sacred  Limguage  in  the  Uni. 
vcrsity  of  Leydeo.  In  his  inaugural  oration  on  The  Dignity 
and  Uttiilj  0/  the  Hebrew  Tongue^  he  puts  himself  on  record 
in  favour  of  the  Divine  origin  and  miraculous  purity  of  that 
language.  "  U''ht>,"  lie  says,  "can  call  in  question  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  coeval  with  the  world  itself,  save 
such  as  seek  tu  win  vainglory  for  their  own  sophistry  ?" 

Two  years  after  Willett,  in  England,  comes  the  famous 
Ur.  Lightfoot,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of  his  time  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin-,  but  all  his  scholarship  was  bent 
to  suit  theological  requirements.  In  his  Eruhhin,  published 
in  1629,  he  goes  to  the  full  length  of  the  sacred  theory, 
though  wc  begin  to  sec  a  curious  endeavour  to  get  ovef 
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some  linguistic  difficulties.    One  passage  will  serve  to  sho^ 
both  the  robustness  of  his  faith  and  the  acuteness  of  his  rca- 
S'jning.  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  scholars  now  began 
to  find  in  the  sacred  theory:  "Other  commendations  this 
tongue  (Hebrew)  needeth  none  than  what  it  hath  of  itself; 
namely,  for  sanctity  it  was  the  tongue  of  God ;  and  for  ait 
liquity  it  was  the  tongue  of  Adam.     God  the  first  founderi^ 
and   Adam  the  first  speaker  of  it.  .  .  .  It  began  with  the 
world  and  the  Church,  and  continued  and  increased  in  glory 
till  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  ...  As  the  man  in  Seueca,^ 
that  through  sickness  lost  his  memory  and  forgot  his  owi 
name,  so  the  Jews,  for  their  sins,  lost  their  language  and  for^ 
got  their  own  tongue.  .  ,  .  Before  the  confusion  of  tongue 
alt  the  world  spoke  their  tongue  and  no  other;  but  since 
the  confusion  of  the  Jews  they  speak  the  language  of  al 
the  world  and  not  their  own." 

But  just  at  the  middle  of  the  century  (1657)  came  in  Eng- 
land a  champion  of  the  sacred  theory  more  important  than 
any  of  these — Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  Poly- 
glot Bible  dominated  English  scriptural  criticism  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  He  prefaces  his  great  work 
by  proving  at  length  the  divine  origin  of  Hebrew,  and  the 
derivation  from  it  of  all  other  forms  of  speech.  He  declares 
it  "probable  that  the  first  parent  of  mankind  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters."  His  chapters  on  this  subject  are  full  of 
interesting  details.  He  says  that  the  Welshman,  Davis,  had 
already  tried  to  prove  the  Welsh  the  primitive  speech; 
Wormius,  the  Danish;  Mitilerius,  the  German;  but  the 
bishop  stands  firmly  by  the  sacred  theory,  iafurming  us  that 
"even  in  the  New  World  are  found  traces  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  namely,  in  New  England  and  in  New  Belgium, 
where  the  word  Agnarda  signifies  earth.^nd  the  name  Joseph 
is  found  among  the  Huruns."  As  we  have  seen.  Bishop 
Walton  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  inspiration  of  the 
rabbinical  punctuation,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  back  with 
all  the  more  tenacity  on  what  remained  of  the  great  sacred 
theory  of  language,  and  to  have  become  its  leading  cliatn- 
pion  among  English-speaking  peoples. 

At  that  same  periud  the  same  doctrine  was  put  fo] 
great  authority  in  Germany.      In  1657  Andreas  S( 
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published  his  inaugural  address  as  Professor  of  Sacred  "Let- 
ters and  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Wittenberg. 
All  his  efforts  were  given  to  making^  f^uther's  old  iintvcrsily 
a  fortress  of  the  orthodox  theory.  His  address,  like  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  shows  that  in  his  time  an 
inaugural  with  any  save  au  orthodox  statement  of  the  theo- 
logical platform  would  not  be  tolerated.  Few  things  in  the 
past  are  to  the  sentimental  mind  more  pathetic,  to  the  philo- 
sophical mind  more  natural,  and  to  the  progressive  mind 
more  ludicrous,  than  addresses  at  high  festivals  of  theo- 
logical  schools.  The  audience  has  generally  consisted  mainly 
of  estimable  elderly  gentlemen,  who  received  their  theology 
in  their  youth,  and  who  in  their  old  age  have  watched  over 
it  with  jealous  care  to  keep  it  well  protected  from  every 
fresh  breeze  of  thought.  Naturally,  a  theological  professor 
inaugurated  under  such  auspices  endeavours  to  propitiate 
his  audience.  Scnncrt  goes  to  great  lengths  both  in  his 
address  and  in  his  grammar,  published  nine  years  later;  for, 
declaring  the  Divine  origin  of  Hebrew  to  be  quite  beyond 
controversy,  he  says:  "Noah  received  it  from  our  first  par. 
cnts,  and  guarded  it  in  the  midst  of  the  waters;  Hcber  and 
Pclcg  saved  it  from  the  confusion  of  tongues." 

The  same  doctrine  was  no  less  loudly  insisted  upon  by 
the  greatest  authority  in  Switzerland,  Buxtorf,  professor  at 
Basic,  who  proclaimed  Hebrew  to  be  "the  tongue  of  God, 
the  tongue  of  angels,  the  tongue  of  the  prophets  "  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  proclamation  may  be  imagined  when  wc  note 
iQ  1663  that  his  book  had  reached  its  sixth  edition. 

It  was  re-echoed  through  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  America,  and,  if  possible,  yet  more  highlj-  developed. 
In  England  Theophilus  Gale  set  himself  to  prove  that  not 
only  all  the  languages,  but  all  the  learning  of  the  world,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  records. 

This  orthodox  doctrine  was  also  fully  vindicated  in  Hol- 
land. Six  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Morinus.  Doctor  of  Theology,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  published  his  great  work 
on  f*riman'al  iMtt^tage.  Us  fiontispiece  depicts  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  at  Babel,  and,  as  a  pendant  to  this,  the  pen- 
tecostal  gift  of  tongues  to  the  apostles.     In  the  successive 
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chapters  of  the  first  book  be  proves  that  language  could  aot 
bare  come  into  existence  save  as  a  direct  gift  from  beaveo  ; 
that  there  is  a  priaiitire  language,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest ; 
that  this  primitive  language  still  exists  in  its  pristine  purity ; 
that  this  language  is  the  Hebrew.  The  second  book  is  de- 
\'otcd  to  proving  that  tiie  Hebrew  letters  were  divinely  re- 
ceived, have  been  preserved  intact,  and  arc  the  source  of  all 
other  alphabets.  But  in  the  third  book  he  (eels  obliged  to 
allow,  in  the  face  of  the  conlrar}-  dogma  held,  as  he  says, 
by  "  not  a  few  most  eminent  men  piously  solicitous  for  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  text."  that  the  Hebrew  punctuation 
-was,  after  all,  not  of  Divine  inspiration,  but  a  late  invention 
of  the  rabbis. 

France,  also,  was  held  to  all  appearance  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  orthodox  idea  up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  1697  appeared  at  Paris  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
books  written  to  prove  Hebrew  the  original  tongue  and 
source  of  all  others.  The  Galtican  Church  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  Bossuet  as  bishop,  as  thinker,  and  as 
adviser  of  Louis  XIV,  had  crushed  all  opposition  to  ortho- 
doxy. The  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked,  aad  the  Hu- 
guenots, so  far  as  they  could  escape,  were  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  destined  to  repay  France  with  interest  a  thou- 
sandfold during  the  next  two  centuries.  The  bones  of  the 
Janscnists  at  Port  Royal  were  dug  up  and  scattered.  Louis 
XIV  stood  guard  over  the  piety  of  his  people.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  series  of  triumphs  that  Father  Louis  Tho- 
massin.  Priest  of  the  Oratory,  issued  his  Universni  Hebrtrv 
Ghssary,  In  this,  to  use  his  own  language,  "the  divinity, 
antiquity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  its 
letters,  accents,  and  other  characters,"  arc  established  for- 
ever and  beyond  all  cavil,  by  proofs  drawn  from  .ill  peoples, 
kindreds,  and  nations  under  the  sun.  This  superb,  thousand- 
columned  folio  was  issued  from  the  royal  press,  and  is  one 
nf  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  human  piety  and  folly- 
taking  rank  with  the  treatises  of  Fromundus  against  Galileo, 
of  Quaresmius  on  Lot's  Wife,  and  of  Gladstone  on  Genesis 
and  Geology. 

The  great  thcologic-philologic  chorus  was  steadily  main- 
tained,  and,  as  in  a  responsive  chant,  its  doctrines  were 
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echoed  from  land  to  land.  From  America  there  came  the 
earnest  words  of  John  Eliot,  praising  Hebrew  as  the  most 
fit  to  be  made  a  universal  language,  and  declaring  it  the 
tongue  "  which  it  pleased  our  Lord  Jesus  to  make  use  of 
when  he  spake  from  heaven  unto  I'aul."  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century-  came  from  England  a  strong  antiphonal 
answer  in  this  chorus  :  Mcric  Casaubon.  the  learned  Prebend- 
ary of  Canterbury,  thus  declared:  "One  language,  tJie  He- 
brew, I  hold  to  be  simply  and  absolutely  the  source  of  all." 
And,  to  swell  the  chorus,  there  came  into  it,  in  complete 
unison,  the  voice  of  Bcntlcy — the  greatest  scholar  of  the  old 
sort  whom  England  has  ever  produced.  Tic  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  acute  critics  of  any  age ;  but  he  was 
also  Master  of  Trinity.  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  held  two  liv- 
ings besides,  and  enjoyed  the  honour  of  refusing  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol,  as  not  rich  enough  to  tempt  him.  NoHessc  ebli^e: 
that  Bentley  should  hold  a  brief  for  the  theological  side  was 
inevitable,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  when  we  hear  him 
declaring:  "We  arc  sure,  from  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture  before  the  Deluge,  not  to  in- 
sist upon  other  arguments,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  and  that  it  continued  pure  above 
three  thousand  years  until  the  captivity  in  Babylon."  The 
power  of  the  theologic  bias,  when  properly  stimulated  with 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  could  hardly  be  more  perfectly  ex- 
emplihcd  than  in  such  a  captivity  of  such  a  man  as  Bentley. 
Yet  here  two  important  cxcc-ptiitns  should  be  noted.  In 
England,  Prideaux,  whose  biblical  studies  gave  him  much 
authority,  opposed  the  dominant  opininn;  and  in  America, 
Cotton  Mather,  who  in  taking  his  Master's  degree  at  Har- 
vard had  supported  the  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points  were  of  divine  origin,  bravely  recanted  and  declared 
lor  the  better  view.* 


•  The  cjuQtation  from  GuichanI  i.i  from  L'tiarmonu  Elym-il^giqtu  det  Lattgutt, 
1.  .  .  dans  laqm-IU  par  ptusieun  /intiquUis  el  Etymolngia  oS-  fowfr  jiwfr,  Je  J/. 
.  moHitre  hndemmfnl  que  faults  its  langues  soul  t/^ieendttfj  sU  r ///l>ritiguf  ;  far  M. 
Eitifattf  Guithitrd.  Pari*,  Ifijf,  I'he  firit  edilinn  oppciicd  in  ifiofi.  Yat  WilltU, 
jce  hU  Hexapla,  London,  1608.  pp.  tas^raS.  For  tbe  Actdrtv*  of  L'Enipereur.  see 
hit  puhlication,  I.cylen,  1637.  The  quoraiion  from  Light  Tool,  beginning  "Other 
eiomineadatJon&,"  etc.,  is  taken  from  his  Erubkin,  or  MiuellcnUi,  edition  of  1629 ; 
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But  even  this  dissent  produced  little  immediate  effect,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  sacred  doc- 
trine, b.iscd  upon  explicit  statements  of  Scripture,  seemed 
forever  settled.  As  we  have  seen,  strong  fortresses  had  been 
built  for  it  in  every  Christian  land:  nothing  seemed  more 
unlikely  than  that  the  little  groups  of  scholars  scattered 
through  these  various  countries  could  ever  prevail  against 
them.  These  strongholds  were  built  so  firmly,  and  had  be- 
hind them  so  vast  an  army  of  religionists  of  every  creed,  that 
to  conquer  them  seemed  impossible.  And  yet  at  that  very 
moment  their  doom  was  decreed.  Within  a  few  years  from 
this  period  of  their  greatest  triumph,  the  garrisons  of  M 
these  sacred  fortresses  were  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  the 
armies  behind  them  in  full  retreat;  a  little  later,  all  the  im- 
portant orthodox  fortresses  and  forces  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  scientific  philologists. 

How  this  came  about  will  be  shown  in  the  third  part  of 
this  chapter. 

ECe  »lso  his  works,  vol.  It,  pp.  46,  4J,  London,  1822.  For  Bishop  Brian  WaLton, 
sec  ihc  Cntnbritlgc  edition  of  his  works,  iSzfi,  Prokgoniinit,  gg  i  and  3.  A*  lo 
Wilton's  giving  up  the  rabbinical  paints,  he  mentions  in  one  of  ihe  latest  edilionii 
of  his  work  ihc  fad  thai  lisac  Casaiibon,  Joseph  Scaligcr,  Isaac  Vossius,  Grolius, 
Bcs^  Luther.  Zwingli,  BrenU,  CEtolainpadius,  Calvin,  and  even  some  of  the  popes, 
were  wilh  him  in  this.  For  Seonerl,  see  his  Di^urt^iM  ifr  Ebrauir  S.  S.  Zirigtus 
Origiue,  etc,  Wiltcnberg,  1657  ;  also  his  Gnt-atmatini  OncnUtfi's,  WiUciiberg,  1666. 
For  Biixlorfi  sec  ihe  preface  to  his  Tkfiauru^  GrammtitUiu  Lingum  Sancta  f/rinra, 
sixth  edilion.  1663.  For  Gale,  see  his  Court  of  the  GfntHes,  Oxford.  1672.  For 
Morinus,  see  his.  ExtnilaSUnes  dt  Lingua  Primirt'a.  Ulrccht.  1697.  For  Thomas. 
sin,  see  his  Gh.H'irium  UmvfrsaU  tMraieum.  Paris.  1697.  For  John  Elioi's  ut- 
terance, see  Malho^  Afa^ita!iit.  hook  iii,  p.  184.  For  Meric  Casaiibon,  see  hi* 
/Jc  /.iitgua  AH^!i<}  Vet.,  p.  160,  ciied  by  Massey,  p.  16  of  OrigiM  and  Progrtss  oj 
letters.  For  Bcntley.  we  his  wurks.  London,  iS3(J,  vol,  li,  p.  it,  and  cilatiom  by 
\Vel-->for(l.  Mitkndaffs  .Vinor.  p,  a.  As  lo  Benlle>'»  position  a*  a  scholar,  see  the 
famous  estimate  in  Mitcauby's  F.ssaYS.  For  a  short  but  vtry  interesting  aceount  of 
hijn,  see  Mark  I'altison's  article  ia  vol.  iii  of  the  iail  edition  nf  the  Eiu^ikpifdia 
BiitaHnUa.  The  position  of  Puttiysn  a",  .-in  agnosiic  digiiilary  in  the  Kngliih 
Church  cminentlv  fitted  him  to  uiiden>tand  Bcntley's  career,  both  as  regards  Ihe 
orthodox  and  the  schol^lic  norlJ.  F'ot  peih.ips  the  most  full  and  striking  ncc-oont 
oflhcmiftnncr  in  which  Beiuley  lordutl  it  in  the  scholnstic  wurM  of  lus  lime,  see 
Monk's  Life  «f  BfnUey,  vol,  ii,  chap-  xvii.  and  especially  his  contemptuous  reply  to 
Ihc  judges,  as  given  in  vol.  ii,  pp,  211.  =12.  For  Cotton  Mather,  »ec  hi*  biography 
b;  Samuel  Msther,  Boston,  ■  ^19,  pp,  s,  6. 
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III.   BREAKING  DOWN   OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL   VIEW. 

We  have  now  seen  Ihe  steps  by  which  the  sacred  theory 
of  human  language  had  been  developed:  how  it  had  been 
strengthened  in  every  land  until  it  seecned  to  bid  defiance 
forever  to  advancing  thought :  how  it  rested  firmly  upon  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  upon  the  explicit  declarations  of  leading 
fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the  great  doctors  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  most  eminent  theological  scholars  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  and  was  guarded  by 
the  decrees  of  popes,  kings,  bishops,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  authorities  in  church  and 
state. 

And  yet,  as  we  now  look  back,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even 
in  that  hour  of  its  triumph  it  was  doomed. 

The  reason  why  the  Church  has  so  fully  accepted  the 
conclusions  of  science  which  have  destroyed  the  sacred  the. 
ory  is  instructive.  The  study  of  languages  has  been,  since 
the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reformation,  a  favourite 
study  with  the  whole  Western  Church,  Catholic  and  Hrotes. 
tant.  The  importance  of  understanding  the  ancient  tongues 
in  which  our  sacred  books  are  preserved  first  stimulated  the 
study,  and  Church  missionary  efforts  have  contributed  nobly 
to  supply  the  material  (or  extending  it,  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  that  comparative  method  which,  in  philology  as  in 
other  sciences,  has  been  so  fruitful,  tience  it  is  that  so 
many  leading  theologians  have  come  to  know  at  first  hand 
the  truths  given  by  this  science,  and  to  recognise  its  funda- 
mental principles.  What  the  conclusions  which  they,  as  well 
as  all  other  scholars  in  this  field,  have  been  absolutely  forced 
to  accept,  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

The  beginnings  of  a  scientific  theory  seemed  weak  indeed, 
but  they  were  none  the  less  effective.  As  far  back  as  t66i, 
Hottinger.  professor  at  Heidelberg,  came  into  the  chorus  of 
theologians  like  a  great  bell  in  a  chime  ;  but  like  a  bell  whose 
opening  tone  is  harmonious  and  whose  closing  tone  is  dis- 
cordant. For  while,  at  the  beginning,  Hottinger  cites  a  for- 
midable list  of  great  scholars  who  had  held  the  sacred  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  language,  he  goes  on  to  note  a  closer 
resemblance   to  the    Hebrew  in  some   languages  than 
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others,  and  explains  this  by  declaring  that  the  confusion  of 
tongues  was  of  two  sorts,  total  and  partial:  the  Arabic  and 
Chaldaic  he  thinks  underwent  only  a  partial  confusion;  the 
Egyptian.  Persian,  and  all  the  European  languages  a  total 
one.  Here  comes  in  the  discord;  here  gently  sounds  forth 
(rom  the  great  chorus  a  new  note — that  idea  of  grouping 
and  classifying  languages  which  at  a  later  day  was  to  de- 
stroy utterly  the  whole  sacre<l  theory. 

But  the  great  chorus  resounded  on,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
shore  to  shore,  until  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen. 
tury ;  then  arose  men  who  silenced  it  forever.  The  first 
leader  who  threw  the  weight  of  his  knowledge,  thought,  and 
authority  ngainst  it  was  Leibnitz.  He  declared,  "There  is 
as  much  rpason  for  supposing  Hebrew  to  have  been  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind  as  there  is  for  adopting  the 
view  of  Goropius,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp  in  15S0 
to  prove  that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in  paradise.*' 
In  a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  wrote,  "To  call  Hebrew  the 
primitive  language  is  like  calling  the  branches  of  a  tree 
primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some  country 
hewn  trunks  could  grow  instead  of  trees."  He  also  asked, 
"If  the  primeval  language  existed  even  up  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  whence  came  the  Egyptian  language?" 

But  the  cfliciencv  of  Leibnitz  did  not  end  with  mere  sug- 
gestions. He  applied  the  inductive  method  to  linguistic 
study,  made  great  efforts  to  have  vocabularies  collected  and 
grammars  drawn  up  wherever  missionaries  and  travellers 
came  in  contact  with  new  races,  and  thus  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing  the  initial  impulse  to  at  least  three  notable  collections — 
that  of  Catharine  the  Great,  ol  Russi;i ;  that  of  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  T-nrenzo  Hervas;  and,  at  a  later  period,  {he  A/t/Ari- 
dates  of  Adelung.  The  interest  of  the  Empress  Catharine  in 
her  collection  of  linguistic  materials  was  very  strong,  and 
her  influence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Washington,  to  please 
her,  requested  governors  and  generals  to  send  in  materials 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories. 
The  work  of  Hervas  extended  over  the  period  from  1735  to 
1809:  a  missionary  in  America,  he  enlarged  his  catalogue  of 
languages  to  six  volumes,  which  were  published  in  Spanish 
in  1800,  and  contained  specimens  of  more  than  three  hun- 
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dred  languages,  with  the  grammars  of  more  than  forty.  It 
should-  be  said  to  his  credit  that  Hervas  dared  paint  out  with 
especial  care  the  limits  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages, 
and  declared,  as  a  result  of  his  enormous  studies,  that  tlie 
various  languages  of  mankind  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  the  Hebrew. 

While  such  work  was  done  in  Catholic  Spain,  Protes- 
tant Germany  was  honoured  by  the  work  of  Adelung.  It 
contained  the  Lord's  Pra3'er  in  nearly  five  hundred  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  the  comparison  of  these,  early  in 
the  nineteenth   century,  helped    to  end   the  sway  of  iheo- 

ical  philology. 

But  the  period  uhich  intervened  between  Leibnitz  and 
this  modern  development  was  a  period  of  philological  chaos. 
It  began  mainly  with  the  doubts  which  Leibnitz  had  forced 
upon  Europe,  and  ended  only  with  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  with  the  comparisons  made  by  means  of  the  collections 
of  Catharine,  Hervas,  and  Adelung  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  old  theory  that  Hebrew  was  the  original 
language  had  gone  to  pieces ;  but  nothing  had  taken  its  place 
as  a  finality.  Great  authorities,  like  Buddeus,  were  still  cited 
in  behalf  of  the  naiTower  belief;  but  everywhere  researches, 
unorganized  though  they  were,  tended  to  destroy  it.  The 
story  of  Babel  continued  indeed  throughout  the  whole  eight- 
eenth century  to  hinder  or  warp  scientific  invesligation,  and 
a  very  curious  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  book  of 
Lord  Nclmc  on  T/ce  Ortj^ht  and  Elemenls  of  Language.  He 
declares  that  connected  with  the  confusion  was  the  cleaving 
of  America  from  Europe,  and  he  regards  the  most  terrible 
chapters  in  the  book  of  Job  as  intended  for  a  description  of 
the  Flood,  which  in  all  probability  job  had  fron^  Noah  him- 
self. Again,  Rowland  Jones  tried  to  prove  that  Celtic  was 
the  primitive  tongue,  and  that  it  passed  through  Babel  un- 
harmed. Still  another  effect  was  made  by  a  Breton  to  prove 
that  all  languages  took  their  rise  in  the  language  of  Brittany. 

I  All  was  chaos.  There  was  much  wranglijig,  but  little  ear- 
nest controversy.  Here  and  there  theologians  were  calling 
out  franticalJy,  beseeching  the  Church  to  save  the  old  doc- 
trine as  '*  essential  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  "  ;  here  and  there 
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Other  div-ioes  began  to  foreshadow  the  ioevitable  compro- 
mise which  has  always  bcco  thus  ii-ainlr  attempted  in  the 
history  of  every  science.  Bat  it  was  soon  seen  by  thinking 
men  that  no  concessions  as  yet  spoken  of  by  theologians 
were  5u6f>cicnt  In  the  Utter  half  of  the  centurj'  came  the 
btrxim  pcri<jd  of  the  French  philosophers  and  encyclopedists, 
of  the  English  deists,  of  such  German  thinkers  as  Herder, 
Kant,  and  Lesstng;  and  while  here  and  there  some  writer  on 
the  theological  side,  like  Perrin,  amused  thinking  men  by 
bis  floundcrings  in  this  great  chaos,  all  remained  without 
form  and  void.* 

Nothing  better  reveals  to  us  the  darkness  and  duration 
of  this  chaos  in  England  than  a  comparison  of  the  articles  on 
Philology  given  in  the  successive  editions  oi  the  E/tcyeUfiet/fia 
Britannica.  The  first  edition  of  that  great  mirror  of  British 
thought  was  printed  in  1771 :  chaos  reigns  through  the  whole 
of  its  article  on  this  subject.  The  writer  divides  languages 
into  two  classes,  seems  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  divine  inspira- 
tion with  human  invention,  and  finally  escapes  under  a  cloud. 
In  the  second  edition,  published  in  1780.  some  progress  has 
been  made.  The  author  states  the  sacred  theorv,  and  de- 
clares :  "  There  are  some  divines  who  pretend  that  Hebrew 
was  the  language  in  which  God  talked  with  Adam  in  para- 
dise, and  that  the  saints  will  make  use  of  it  in  heaven  in 
those  praises  which  they  will  eternally  offer  to  the  Almighty. 
These  doctors  seem  to  be  as  certain  in  regard  to  what  is  past 
as  to  what  is  to  come." 

This  was  evidently  considered  dangerous.    It  clearly  out- 


*  For  Hotllnger,  sec  the  preface  to  his  Etytrtolcgt<um  Oritniah,  Frankfort,  1661. 
For  LcibnitE,  Catharine  Ihc  Great,  Hcrvus,  and  Addung,  see  Max  MQlIct,  ns  above, 
from  whom  I  have  quoted  vcr;-  fully  ;  sm  also  Benfey,  Gnchifhtt  drr  Spraeh-mt- 
stHnhaft,  etc.,  p.  269.  Bcnfcy  dcclareB  that  the  Catalogue  of  Herva*  is  even  now 
a  mint  for  llie  philologist.  For  the  first  twy  ulalion^  frcim  Leibniti:,  as  well  at  for 
a.  Biaiemciit  of  hit)  imixjrlunce  in  tile  bi^tory  of  languages,  see  Max  M  tiller  as  above, 
pp>  I3Ei  IS^J'  P^JT  the  iliini  (|ucit(ii(ijn,  Leibniti,  Offru.  Geneva,  1768,  vi,  part  ii, 
]).  ija.  Fur  NL-line,  see  lik  Ori^n  ami  Eiemenls  »/ Language,  London,  1772^  pp. 
85-100.  For  Rowland  Jones,  see  Tlte  Ofii;in  of  La f^uage  and  Nations,  Loni^oti, 
IJ64,  aiid  prtifuce.  For  ihe  origin  of  languuges  m  Brittany,  see  X-e  Brigatal,  Parii, 
Pf?fi?'  Por  Herder  nud  Lessirig,  see  Canon  Farr^ir's  ireatisc;  on  Leviing,  *eB 
iftjce,  0*  above.  As  to  Perrin,  see  his  essay  Sur  POrigitit  tl  tAntiqmU  det 
latigius,  London,  1767. 
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ran  the  belief  of  the  average  British  Philistine ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  in  the  third  edition,  published  seventeen  years 
later,  a  new  article,  in  which,  while  the  author  pives,  as  he 
says,  "the  best  arguments  on  both  sides,"  he  takes  pains  to 
adhere  to  a  fairly  orthodox  theory. 

This  soothing  dose  was  repeated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
editions.  In  i824appeared  a  supplement  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  editions,  which  dealt  with  the  facts  so  far  as  they 
were  known ;  but  there  was  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  bib- 
lical  theory  throughout  the  article.  Three  years  later  came 
another  supplement.  While  this  chaos  was  fast  becoming 
cosmos  in  Germany,  such  a  change  had  evidently  not  gone 
far  ill  England,  for  from  this  edition  of  the  Encychpifdia  the 
subject  of  philology  was  omitted.  In  fact,  Babel  and  Phi- 
lology made  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  encyclopedists  as 
Noah's  Deluge  and  Geology.  Just  as  in  the  latter  case  they 
had  been  obliged  to  stave  off  a  presentation  of  scientific  truth, 
by  the  words  "  For  Deluge,  see  Flood  "  and  "  For  Flood,  see 
Noah."  so  in  the  former  they  were  obliged  to  take  various 
provisional  measures,  some  of  them  comical.  In  1842  came 
the  seventh  edition.  In  this  the  first  part  of  the  old  article 
on  Philology  which  had  appeared  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  filth 
editions  was  printed,  but  the  supernatural  part  was  mainly 
cut  out.  Yet  we  find  a  curious  evidence  of  the  continued 
reign  of  chaos  in  a  foot-note  inserted  by  the  publishers,  dis- 
avowing any  departure  from  orthodox  views.  In  1859  ap- 
peared the  eighth  edition.  This  abandoned  the  old  article 
completely,  and  in  its  place  gave  a  history  of  philology  free 
from  admixture  of  scriptural  doctrines.  Finally,  in  the  year 
1S85.  appeared  the  ninth  edition,  in  which  Professors  Whit- 
ney of  Yale  and  Sievcrs  ol  Tubingen  give  admirably  and  in 
fair  compass  what  is  known  of  philology,  making  short 
work  of  the  sacred  theory — in  fact,  thiowing  it  overboard 
entirely. 

rv.   TRIUMPH   OF   THE   NEW   SCIENCE. 

Such  was  that  chaos  of  thought  into  which  the  discovery 

of  Sanskrit  suddenly  threw  its  great  light.     Well  docs  one 

of  the  foremost  modern  philologists  say  that  this  "  was  tl 
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electric  spark  which  caused  the  floating  clcmeots  to  crystal- 
Vize  into  regular  forms."  Among-  the  first  to  bring  the  knowl- 
cflge  of  Sanskrit  to  Europe  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
whose  services  to  the  material  ba<!is  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology  had  already  been  so  great ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  discovery  was  soon  seen  among  all 
scholars,  whether  orthodox  or  scientific.  In  1784  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta  was  founded,  and  with  it  began  Sanskrit 
philology.  Scholars  like  Sir  William  Jones.  Carey.  Wilkins, 
Foster,  Colebrooke,  did  noble  work  in  the  new  field.  A  new 
spirit  brooded  over  that  chaos,  and  a  great  new  orb  of  sci- 
ence was  evolved. 

The  little  group  of  scholars  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
these  researches,  though  almost  without  exception  reverent 
Christians,  xvere  recognised  at  once  by  theologians  as  mortal 
foes  of  the  whole  sacred  theory  of  language.  Not  only  was 
the  dogma  of  the  multiplication  of  languages  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel  swept  out  of  sight  by  the  new  discovery,  but  the 
still  more  vital  dogma  of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  never 
before  endangered,  was  felt  to  be  in  peril,  since  the  evidence 
became  overwhelming  that  so  many  varieties  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  natural  growth. 

Heroic  efforts  were  therefore  made,  in  the  supposed  in- 
terest  of  Scripture,  to  discredit  the  new  learning.  Even 
such  a  man  as  Dugald  Stewart  declared  that  the  discovery 
of  Sanskrit  was  altogether  fraudulent,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Drahmans  had  made  it  up  from  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Others  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  picking  the  new  discovery  to  pieces,  and  still 
others  attributed  it  all  to  the  machinations  of  Satan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  thoughtful  men  in  the 
Church  endeavoured  to  save  something  from  the  w^reck  of 
the  old  system  by  a  compromise.  They  attempted  to  prove 
that  Hebrew  is  at  least  a  cognate  tongue  with  the  original 
speech  of  mankind,  if  not  the  original  speech  itself;  but 
here  they  were  confronted  by  the  authority  they  dreaded 
most — the  great  Christian  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones  himself- 
His  words  were:  "  I  can  only  declare  my  belief  that  the  lan- 
guage nf  Noah  is  irretrievably  lost.  After  diligent  search  I 
^        can  not  find  a  single  word  used  in  common  by  the  Arabian, 
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Indian,  and  Tartar  families,  before  ihe  intermixture  of  clla- 
Jects  occasioned  by  the  Moliammedan  conquests." 

So,  too,  in  Germany  came  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
new  truth,  and  from  a  Koman  Catholic,  Frederick  Sclilegcl. 
He  accepted  the  discoveries  in  the  old  language  and  litera- 
ture of  India  as  final:  he  saw  the  w'gnificance  of  these  dis- 
coveries as  regards  philology,  and  grouped  the  languages  of 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  under  the  name 
afterward  so  universally  accepted — Indo-Germanic. 

It  now  began  to  be  felt  more  and  more,  even  among  the 
most  devoted  churchmen,  that  the  old  theological  dogmas 
regarding  the  origin  of  language,  as  held  "always,  every- 
where, and  by  all,"  were  wrong,  and  that  Lucretius  and 
sturdy  old  Gregory  of  Nyssa  might  be  right. 

But  this  was  not'the  only  wreck.  During  ages  the  great 
men  in  the  Church  had  been  calling  upon  the  world  to  ad- 
mire the  amazing  exploit  of  Adam  in  naming  the  animals 
which  Jehovah  had  brought  before  him,  and  to  accept  the 
history  of  language  in  the  light  of  this  exploit.  The  early 
fathers,  the  mediaeval  doctors,  the  great  divines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation period,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  had  united  in  this 
universal  chorus.  Clement  of  Alexandria  declared  Adam's 
naming  of  the  animals  proof  of  a  prophetic  gift.  St-  John 
Chrysostom  insisted  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  consummate 
intelligence.  Eusebiiis  held  that  the  phrase  "  That  was  the 
name  thereof "  implied  that  each  name  embodied  the  real 
character  and  description  of  the  animal  concerned. 

This  view  was  echoed  by*a  multitude  of  divines  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Typicat  among  these 
was  the  great  Dr.  South,  who,  in  Ins  sermon  on  The  State  of 
hfan  before  thf  Fail,  declared  that  "  Adam  came  into  the 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appears  by  his  writ- 
ing the  nature  of  things  upon  their  names." 

In  the  chorus  of  modern  English  divines  there  nppcared 
one  of  eminence  who  declared  against  this  theory;  Dr. 
Shuckford,  chaplain  in   ordinary  to  his  Majesty  George  IT, 

he  preface  to  his  work  on  The  Creation  ami  Fall  ef  Ma>i, 

ounccd  the  whole  theory  "  romantic  and  irrational."    He 

goes   on  to  say:  "The  original   of  our  speaking  was  from 

God  ;  not  that  God  put  into  Adam's  mouth  the  very  sounds 
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which  he  designed  he  should  use  as  the  naraes  of  things ;  but 
God  made  Adam  with  the  powers  of  a  man ;  he  had  the  use 
of  an  understanding  to  form  notions  in  his  raind  of  the  things 
about  him,  and  he  had  the  power  (o  utter  sounds  which  should 
be  to  him5clf  the  names  of  things  according  as  he  might  think 
fit  to  call  them." 

This  echo  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  for  many  years  of 
little  avail.  Historians  of  philosophy  still  began  with  Adam, 
because  only  a  philosopher  could  have  named  all  created 
things.  There  was,  indeed,  one  difficulty  which  had  much 
troubled  some  theologians:  this  was,  that  fishes  were  not 
specially  mentioned  among  the  animals  brought  by  Jehovah 
before  Adam  for  naming.  To  meet  this  difficulty  there  was 
much  argument,  and  some  theologians  laid  stress  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing  fishes  from  the  sea  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  receive  their  names;  but  naturally  other  theologians  re- 
plied that  the  almighty  power  which  created  the  fishes 
could  have  easily  brought  them  into  the  garden,  one  by  one, 
even  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.  This  point,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  left  in  abeyance.* 

It  had  continued,  then,  the  universal  belief  in  the  Church 
that  the  names  of  all  created  things,  except  possibly  fishes, 
were  given  by  Adam  and  in  Hebrew ;  but  all  this  theory 
was  whelmed  in  ruin  when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
other  and  indeed  earlier  names  for  the  same  animals  than 
those  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  esijecially  was  this  en- 
forced on  thinking  men  when  the  Egyptian  discoveries  be- 
gan to  reveal  the  pictures  of  animals  with  their  names  in 


•  For  Ihfl  dnngcr  of  "  ihe  Ilttte  lyslem  of  ihc  history  of  jthc  world,"  see  Sayce. 
as  above.  On  Dugsad  Siew:\(i'*  conlcnlinn,  »M  Max  MUUcr,  Lectures  on  Langum, 
pp,  16;,  168,  For  Sir  WillLim  Jcin«s,  '.ec  his  Works,  London,  1807.V0],  i.  p.  199. 
For  Sch1eg*l,  we  Max  MUUcr,  n*  aboTc.  For  «n  enomous  list  of  Rrcal  iheo- 
lOElaiis.  from  tlic  fathers  doun,  who  dwelt  cm  the  divine  inf.piralion  aod  wondeifiil 
jifts  of  Ad%in  on  this  xnbjcct,  nee  Canun  Farrar,  Ijsngua^f  and  Langltagej.  The 
citation  from  Clemenl  of  Alexandrin  is  Stram.,  i,  p  335.  Sec  alM  Chrysostom, 
ffom.  XIV  in  Centtin  ;  aI»o  Eowrbiu*,  /"«■;».  Evang.  XI.  p.  6,  For  the  tiro 
quoiations  above  given  from  Shuckfofd,  see  Tkf  Crealian  an4  F&U »f  M«H,Vn^ 
don,  1763,  preface,  p.  Isxxiii  ;  also  his  Saertii  and  Prof ane  fliilorj/  of  thf  W^fii, 
1753:  revinei!  edition  by  Wheeler.  London,  1858.  For  the  ar]SUTn>cnt  regar^QB 
the  difficult/  of  bringing;  ilie  fintics  to  be  nnmcd  into  the  G^irdcn  of  l^den.  ice 
MaMqt,  Origin  and  Pregrrtn  of  LtlUrt,  London,  1763,  pp.  14-19. 
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hieroglyphics  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  agreed  on  by  all 
the  sacred  chronologists  as  the  date  of  the  Creation. 

Still  another  part  of  the  sacred  theory  now  received  its 
death-blow.  Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  was  that  of  the  origin  o(  letters.  The  earlier 
writers  had  held  that  letters  were  also  a  divine  giTt  to 
Adam;  but  as  we  go  on  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
theological  opinion  inclining  to  the  belief  that  this  gift  was 
reserved  for  Moses.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  view  of 
St.  John  Chrysostora ;  and  an  eminent  English  divine  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Johnson,  Vicar  of  Kent, 
echoed  it  in  the  declaration  concerning  the  alphabet,  that 
"  Moses  first  learned  it  from  God  by  means  of  the  lettering 
on  the  tables  of  the  law."  But  here  a  difficulty  arose — the 
biblical  statement  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  "  write  in 
a  book"  his  decree  concerning  Amalek  before  he  went  up 
into  Sinai.  With  this  the  good  vicar  grapples  manfully. 
Me  supposes  that  God  had  previously  concealed  the  tables 
of  stone  in  Mount  Horcb,  and  that  Moses,  "  when  he  kept 
Jethro's  sheep  thereabout,  had  free  access  to  these  tables, 
and  perused  them  at  discretion,  though  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  ihem  down  with  him."  Our  reconciler  then 
asks  for  what  other  reason  could  God  have  kept  Moses  up 
in  the  mountain  forty  days  at  a  lime,  except  to  teach  hitn  to 
write  ;  and  says,  ■'  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  angel 
gave  him  the  alphabet  of  the  Hebrew,  or  in  some  other  way 
unknown  10  us  be«ime  his  guide." 

But  this  theory  of  letters  was  soon  to  be  doomed  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  theory.  Studies  in  Comparative 
Philology,  based  upon  researches  in  India,  began  to  be  re- 
euforced  by  facts  regarding  the  inscriptions  in  Egypt,  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  the  legends  of  Chaldca, 
and  the  folklore  of  China — where  it  was  found  in  the  sacred 
books  that  the  animals  were  named  by  Fohi,  and  with  such 
wisdom  and  insight  that  every  name  disclosed  the  nature  of 
the  corresponding  animal. 

But,  although  the  old  theory  was  doomed,  heroic  efforts 
were  still  made  to  support  it.  In  178S  James  Bealtie,  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  O.'cford  doctorate  and  royal  pension,  made  a 
vigorous  onslaught,  declaring  the  new  system  of  philology 
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to  be  "  degrading  to  our  nature,"  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
natural  devcloptnent  of  Uingiiagc  ts  simply  due  lo  the  beauty 
of  Lucretius'  poetry.  But  his  main  weapon  was  n'dicule,  and 
in  this  he  showed  himself  a  master.  Tic  tclis  the  world,  "The 
following  paraphrase  has  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  Horace 
or  Lucretius,  but  seems  to  have  all  the  elegance  that  so 
ridiculous  a  doctrine  deserves": 

"  When  men  out  o(  ihe  eailh  of  oW 
A  dumb  and  l)ca.stly  vermin  crawled; 
For  acorns,  first,  and  holes  o(  shclior. 
They  lootli  and  nail,  and  hcUcr  skt-ller. 
Fought  fisi  to  fisi ;  then  wiih  a  club 
Each  kamed  his  brother  brule  to  drub ; 
Till,  more  experienced  grown,  ihcse  caUle 
Forged  fil  accouUrmcnls  for  battle. 
At  last  (Lucreiius  says  and  Creech) 
They  set  their  w  its  to  work  on  sfi^grh  : 
And  thai  iheir  thoughts  might  all  have  mftrks 
To  make  ihem  known,  these  learnt  clerks 
Left  off  the  trade  of  cracking  crowns. 
And  oianulaciured  verbs  and  nouns." 

But  a  far  more  powerful  theologian  entered  the  field  in 
Enghind  to  save  the  sacred  theory  of  language— Dr.  Adam 
Clarke.  He  was  no  less  severe  against  Philology  than  against 
Geology.  In  1804,  as  President  of  the  Manchester  Philo- 
logical Society,  he  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  declared 
that,  while  men  of  all  sects  were  eligible  to  membership,  "  lie 
who  rejects  the  establishment  of  what  we  believe  lo  be  a 
divine  revelation,  he  who  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  quiet, 
and  by  doubtful  disputations  unhinge  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  unreflecting,  and  endeavour  to  turn  the  unwary  out  of 
the  way  of  peace  and  rational  subordination,  can  have  no 
seat  among  the  members  of  this  institution."  The  first  sen- 
tence in  this  declaration  gives  food  for  reflection,  for  it  is  the 
same  confusion  of  two  ideas  which  has  been  at  the  root  of  so 
much  interference  of  theology  with  science  (or  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  Adam  Clarke  speaks  of  those  "who  reject 
the  estnblishment  of  what '  we  heliei'i'  to  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion." Thus  comes  in  that  customary  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion—the substitution,  as  the  real  significance  of  Scripture, 
of  "w/tat  we  believt"  for  what  is. 
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The  intended  result,  too,  of  this  ecclesiastical  sentence 
was  simple  enough.  It  was,  that  great  men  like  Sir  William 
Joiies.  Colcbrookc,  and  their  compeers,  must  not  be  heard  in 
ihe  Manchester  I'hilological  Society  in  discussion  with  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  on  questions  regarding  Sanskrit  and  other 
matters  regarding  which  they  knew  all  that  was  then  kuown, 
and  Dr.  Clarke  knew  nothing. 

But  even  Clarke  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  scicntiBc  cur- 
rent. Thirty  years  later,  in  his  Commtntary  on  tiif  Old  Tcs- 
tamaity  he  pitched  the  claims  of  the  sacred  theory  on  a  much 
lower  key.  He  says:  "  Mankind  was  of  one  language,  in  all 
likelihood  the  Hebrew.  .  .  .  The  proper  names  and  other 
significations  given  in  the  Scripture  seem  incontestable  evi- 
dence that  the  Hebrew  language  was  the  original  language 
ol  the  earth, — the  language  in  which  God  spoke  to  man,  and 
in  which  he  gave  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets."  Here  are  signs  that  this  great  champion  is  grow- 
ing weaker  in  the  faith :  in  ihe  citations  made  it  will  be  ob- 
served he  no  longer  says  "  r>,"  but"i(Tw/j";  and  finally  we 
have  him  saying,  "  What  the  first  language  was  is  almost 
useless  to  inquire,  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory information  on  this  point." 

In  France,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
yet  more  heavy  artillery  was  wheeled  into  place,  in  order  to 
make  a  last  desperate  defence  of  the  sacred  theory.  The 
leaders  in  this  effort  were  the  three  great  Ultramontanes, 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Lameiinais.  Condillac's  con- 
tention that  "languages  were  gradually  and  insensibly  ac- 
quired, and  that  every  man  had  his  share  of  the  general 
result,"  they  attacked  with  reasoning  based  upon  premises 
drawn  from  the  book  of  Genesis.  De  Maistre  especially  ex. 
ceiled  in  ridiculing  the  philosophic  or  scientific  theory.  La- 
mdnnais.  who  afterward  became  so  vexatious  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Church,  insisted,  at  this  earlier  period,  that  "  man 
can  no  more  think  without  words  than  see  williout  light." 
And  then,  by  that  sort  of  mystical  play  upon  words  so  well 
known  in  the  higher  ranges  nf  theologfc  reasoning,  he 
clinches  his  argument  by  saying,  "  The  Word  is  truly  and  in 
every  sense  '  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.' " 
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But  even  such  champions  as  these  could  not  stay  the  prog- 
ress oi  tho\ight.  While  Ihey  seemed  to  be  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  in  France,  researches  in  philology  made  at 
such  centres  of  thought  as  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  of 
France  were  undermining  their  last  great  fortress.  Curious 
indeed  is  it  to  find  that  the  Sorbonne,  the  stronghold  of  the- 
ology through  so  many  centuries,  was  now  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  arsenal  and  stronghold  of  the  new 
ideas.  But  the  most  striking  result  of  the  new  tendency  in 
France  was  seen  when  the  greatest  of  the  three  champions, 
I^amennais  himself,  though  offered  the  highest  Church  pre- 
ferment, and  even  a  cardinal's  hat,  braved  the  papa)  anathema, 
and  went  over  to  the  scientific  side* 

In  Germany  philological  science  took  so  strong  a  hold 
that  its  positions  were  soon  recognised  as  impregnable. 
Leaders  like  the  Schlegels,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and 
above  all  Franz  Bopp  and  Jacob  Grimm,  gave  such  addi- 
tional force  to  scientific  truth  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
withstood.  To  say  norhing  of  ether  conquests,  the  demon. 
stration  of  that  great  law  in  philology  which  bears  Grimm's 
name  brought  home  to  all  thinking  men  the  evidence  that 
the  evolution  of  language  had  nfit  been  determined  by  the 
philosophic  iitterances  of  Adam  in  naming  the  animals 
which  Jehovah  brought  before  him,  but  in  obedience  to 
natural  law. 

True,  a  few  devoted  theologians  showed  themselves  wilU 
ing  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  perhaps  the  most  forlorn  of 
all  was  that  of  1840,  led  by  Dr.  Gottlieb  Christian  Kayser, 


*  For  Johnson'*  work,  showing  how  Moses  I^LrnH  the  alphabet,  see  the  CMt- 
tim  «/ Diseeurtts  by  Kcv.  John  John^oD,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Kent,  London.  173S, p. 
42,  and  the  preface.  For  Bcallk,  see  his  Theory  of  Ijtn^HCgt,  London,  17SS.  p. 
4$;  aUopp.  100,  mi.  For  Adam  Clarke,  see.  for  tbc  speech  cited,  hi^  Mijeelianteui 
W^ki,  LanJon,  1837  ;  for  the  pas&aKC  from  his  CommtnSary,  sec  iht  London  vditwn 
of  1B36,  rol.  i.  p.  q3  :  for  the  other  pa&SBKC,  sec  IntniiuttioH  le  SihHfgraphical 
Miutltany,  quoted  in  zrlicle,  OrigiH  cf  Language  and  ASphat'tiual  CkarofUrt,  in 
Mtthediit  Afa^atint,  vol.  nr,  p.  214,  For  De  Bonald,  see  hi*  Rtfkfrehft  PMh- 
ttfUfiiei,  part  iii,  chap,  li,  Df  rOHgrne  du  LuM^'^gt.  in  hii  KEirvrtt  Complhti, 
Paris,  1851),  pp,  64-78.  fiiijsim.  For  Joseph  de  Maisirc,  see  bis  (Ettft^s,  Bruselle>, 
1857,  vol.  i.  Let  S^rfes  Je  Saint  Pttersht>u'^,  deuxidtnc  cnttetien,/fljr/»».  For  L*- 
uicnniLis,  see  his  Olwrtt  C^mpliUs,  i'aris,  i8j&-'37,  tome  it,  pp.  73-8l,  cbap,  j.i  of 
Htsiii  iur  Pindiff/rtnte  en  Matihe  ds  Kfligion. 
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Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Protestant  University  of  Erlan- 
gen.  He  does  nut,  indeed,  dare  put  in  the  old  claim  that 
Hebrew  is  identical  with  the  primitive  tongue,  but  he  insists 
that  it  is  nearer  it  than  any  other.  He  relinquishes  tlie  two 
former  theological  strongholds — first,  the  idea  that  language 
was  taught  by  the  Almighty  to  Adam,  and,  next,  that  the 
alphabet  was  thus  taught  to  Nfoses — and  falls  back  on  tlie 
position  that  all  tongues  are  thus  derived  from  Noaii.  giving 
as  an  example  the  language  of  the  Caribbees,  and  insisting 
that  it  was  evidently  so  derived.  What  chance  similarity 
in  words  between  Hebrew  and  the  Caribbee  tongue  he 
had  in  mind  is  past  finding  out  He  comes  out  strongly 
in  defence  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
aud  insists  that  "by  the  symbolical  expression  *  God  said, 
Let  us  go  down,'  a  further  natural  phenomenon  is  inti- 
mated, to  wit,  the  cleaving  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  re- 
turn of  the  dispersed  became  impossible — ^Ihat  is  to  say, 
through  a  new  or  not  universal  flood,  a  partial  inundation 
and  temporary  violent  separation  of  great  continents  until 
the  time  of  the  rediscovery."  By  these  words  the  learned 
doctor  means  nothing  less  than  the  separation  of  Europe 
from  America. 

While  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  theory 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  language  was  upon  the 
continent  considered  as  settled,  and  a  wcU-ordercd  science 
had  there  emerged  from  the  old  chaos,  Great  Britain  still 
held  back,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  important  con- 
tributors  to  the  science  were  of  British  origin.  Leaders  in 
every  English  church  and  sect  vied  with  each  other,  cither 
in  denouncing  the  encroachments  of  the  science  of  language 
or  in  explaining  them  away. 

But  a  new  epoch  had  come,  and  in  a  way  least  expected. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  effort  in  bringing  it  in  was  made 
by  Dr.  Wiseman,  afterward  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. His  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  method  which 
has  been  used  with  considerable  effect  during  the  latest 
stages  of  nearly  all  the  controversies  between  theology 
and  science.  It  consists  in  stating,  with  much  fairness,  the 
conclusions  of  the  scientific  authorities,  and  then  in  per- 
suading one's  self  and  trying  to  persuade  others  that  the 
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Church  has  always  accepted  them  and  accepts  them  now  as 
"additional  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Scripture."  A  little  jug- 
gling with  words,  a  little  amalgamation  of  texts,  a  little  judi- 
cious  suppiession.  a  little  imaginative  deduction,  a  little 
unctuous  phi  asing,  and  the  thing  is  done.  One  great  service 
this  eminent  and  kindly  Catholic  champion  undoubtedly 
rendered  :  hy  this  acknowledgment,  so  widely  spread  in  his 
published  lectures,  he  made  it  impossible  lor  Catholics  or 
Protestants  longer  to  resist-the  main  conclusions  of  science. 
Henceforward  we  only  have  efforts  to  save  theological  ap- 
pearances, and  these  only  by  men  whose  zeal  outran  their 
discretion. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  down  to  a  recent  period, 
ive  see  these  efforts,  but  we  see  no  less  clearly  that  they  arc 
mutually  destructive.  Yet  out  of  this  chaos  among  English- 
speaking  peoples  the  new  science  began  to  develop  steadily 
and  rapidly.  Attempts  did  indeed  continue  here  and  there 
to  save  the  old  theory.  Even  as  late  as  iSgg  we  hear  the 
eminent  Prcsbjterian  divine,  Dr.  John  Cumming,  from  his 
pulpit  in  London,  speaking  of  Hebrew  as  "that  magnificent 
tongue— that  mnther-tongue,  from  which  all  others  are  but 
distant  and  debilitated  progenies." 

But  the  honour  of  producing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  most  absurd  known  attempt  to  prove  Hebrew  the  primi- 
live  tongue  belongs  to  the  youngest  of  the  continents,  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  year  1857  was  printed  at  Melbourne  The  Trt- 
Mniph  of  Truth,  or  a  Popular  Lecture  on  the  Origin  0/ Languages, 
by  B.  Atkinson.  M.  R.  C.  P.  L. — whatever  that  may  mean. 
In  this  work,  starting  with  the  assertion  that  "the  Hebrew 
was  the  primary  Stock  whence  all  languages  were  derived," 
the  author  states  that  Sanskrit  is  "  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,** 
and  declares  that  "the  manuscripts  found  with  mummies 
agree  precisely  with  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David."  It  all  sounds  like  Alice  in  M'onderhnd.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  his  book,  evidently  thinking 
that  his  views  would  not  give  him  authority  among  fastid- 
ious philologists,  he  says,  "  A  great  deal  of  our  consent  to 
the  foregoing  statements  arises  in  our  belief  in  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden."    A 
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yet  more  interesting:  light  is  thrown  upon  the  author's  view 
of  trutli,  and  of  its  promulgation,  by  his  dedication:  he  says 
that,  "  being  persuaded  that  literary  men  ought  to  be  fostered 
by  the  hand  of  power."  he  dedicates  his  treatise  "to  his  Ex- 
cellency Sir  H.  Barkly,"  who  was  at  the  time  Governor  of 
Victoria. 

Still  another  curious  survival  ts  seen  in  a  work  which  ap- 
peared as  late  as  1885,  at  Edinburgh,  by  William  Galloway, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.  The  author  thinks  that  he  has  pro- 
duced abuculant  evidence  to  prove  that  "Jehovah,  the  Sec- 
ond Person  of  the  Godhead,  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis on  a  stone  pillar^  and  that  this  is  the  manner  by  which 
he  first  revealed  it  to  Adam  ;  and  thus  Adam  was  taught 
not  only  to  speak  but  to  read  and  write  by  Jehovah,  the 
Divine  Son ;  and  that  the  Brst  lesson  he  got  was  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "Jehovah 
wrote  these  first  two  documents;  the  first  containing  the 
history  of  the  Creation,  and  the  second  the  revelation  of 
man's  redemption,  .  .  .  for  Adam's  and  Eve's  instruction; 
it  is  evident  that  he  wrote  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  be- 
cause that  was  the  language  of  Adam  and  Eve."  But  this 
was  only  a  flower  out  of  season. 

And,  finally,  in  these  latter  days  Mr,  Gladstone  has  touched 
the  subject.  With  that  well-known  facility  in  believing  any- 
thing he  wishes  to  believe,  which  he  once  showed  in  con- 
necting Neptune's  trident  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
he  floats  aiiily  over  all  the  impossibilities  of  the  original 
Babel  legend  and  all  the  conquests  of  science,  makes  an  as- 
sertion regarding  the  results  of  philology  which  no  philolo- 
gist of  any  standing  would  admit,  and  then  escapes  in  a 
cloud  of  rhetoric  after  his  well-known  fashion.  This,  too, 
must  be  set  down  simply  as  a  survival,  for  in  the  British 
Isles  as  elsewhere  the  truth  has  been  established.  Such  men 
as  Max  Miiller  and  Sayce  in  England, — Sreinihal,  Schleicher, 
Weber,  Karl  Abel,  and  a  host  of  others  in  Germany,— A scoU 
and  De  Gubernatis  in  Italy, — and  Whitney,  with  the  schol- 
ars inspired  by  him,  in  America,  have  carried  the  new 
science  to  a  complete  triumph.  The  sons  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  old  Puntan 
foundation  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the    American 
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Oriental  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  (or  the  truth  in 
this  field.* 


V.   SUMMARY, 

It  maybe  instructive,  in  conclusion, to  sum  up  briefly  the 
history  of  the  whole  struggle. 

First,  as  to  the  origin  of  speech,  we  have  in  the  begin- 
ning the  whole  Church  rallying  around  the  idea  that  the 
original  language  was  Hebrew  ;  that  this  language,  even  in- 
cluding the  medieval  rabbinical  punctuation,  was  directly 
inspired  by  the  AimiglUy ;  that  Adam  was  taught  it  by  God 
himself  in  walks  and  talks;  and  that  all  other  languages  were 
derived  from  it  at  the  "confusion  of  Babel." 

Next,  we  see  parts  of  this  theory  fading  out :  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  rabbinical  points  begins  to  disappear;  Adam,  in- 
stead of  being  taiight  directly  by  God,  is  "  inspired  "  by  him. 

Then  comes  the  third  stage:  advanced  theologians  en- 
deavour to  compromise  on  the  idea  that  Adam  was  "  given 
verbal  roots  and  a  mental  power." 

Finally,  in  our  time,  we  have  them  accepting  the  theory 
that  language  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionarv  process  in 
obedience  to  laws  more  or  less  clearly  ascertained.  Babel 
thus  takes  its  place  quietly  among  the  sacred  myths. 

As  to  the  origin  of  writing,  we  have  the  more  eminent 
theologians  at  first  insisting  that  God  taught  Adam  to  write  ; 
next  we  find  them  gradually  retreating  from  this  position, 
but  insisting  that  writing  was  taught  to  the  world  by  Noah. 
After  the  retreat  from  this  position,  we  find  them  insisting 
that  it  was  Moses  whom  God  taught  to  write.  But  scientific 
modes  of  thought  still  progressed,  and  wc  nc-vt  have  influen- 
tial theologians  agreeing  that  writing  was  a  Mosaic  inven- 
tion;  this  is  followed  by  another  theological  retreat  to  the 
position  that  writing  was  a  post-Mosaic  invention.  Finally, 
all  the  positions  are  relinquished,  save  by  some  few  skirmish- 

•  For  Mr.  Gladstone's  view,  see  his  ImpregnabU  RiKk  of  Hciy  Senpiurt,  Lon- 
don, i3qo,  pp.ajl  it  set/.  Ttm  passage  connecting  llie  tridenl  of  Ncplune  iiith  the 
Tiinity  is  in  his  Jnventus  Mumii,  To  ajiy  Ametican  bo)-  who  sees  how  inevii&hly, 
both  among  Indian  and  white  fithermen.  the  Eish-^pear  takes  ihe  three-pronged 
form,  Ihis  uUcrance  of  Mr.  Gl.idstone  is  amuiniF. 
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ers  who  appear  now  and  then  upon  the  horizon,  making  at- 
tempts to  defend  some  subtle  method  o(  "reconciling"  the 
Babel  myth  with  modern  science. 

Just  alter  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur)*  the  last 
stage  of  theological  defence  was  evidently  reached^thcsame 
which  is  seen  in  the  history  of  almost  every  science  after  it 
has  successfully  fought  its  way  through  the  theological  pe- 
riod— the  declaration  which  we  have  already  seen  foreshad- 
owed  by  Wiseman,  that  the  scientific  discoveries  in  qucsiion 
arc  nothing  new,  but  have  really  always  been  known  and 
held  by  the  Church,  and  that  they  simply  substantiate  the 
position  taken  by  the  Church.  This  new  contention,  which 
always  betokens  the  last  gasp  of  theological  resistance  to 
science,  was  now  echoed  from  land  to  land.  In  185611  was 
given  forth  by  a  divine  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  of  Calcutta.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  eminent  philolo- 
gists who  had  done  most  to  destroy  the  old  supernatural 
view  of  language,  reads  into  their  utterances  his  own  wishes, 
and  then  exclaims.  "So  singularly  do  their  labours  confirm 
the  literal  truth  of  Scripture." 

Two  years  later  this  contention  was  echoed  from  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Dwight,  hav- 
ing stigmatized  as  "infidels"  those  who  had  not  incorpo- 
rated into  their  science  the  literal  acceptance  of  Hebrew 
legend,  declared  that  "  chronology,  ethnography,  and  ety- 
mology have  all  been  tortured  in  vain  to  make  them  con- 
tradict the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  history  of  man," 
Twelve  years  later  this  was  re-echoed  from  England.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Baylee,  Principal  of  the  College  of  St.  Aidan's,  de- 
clarcd,  "  With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  human  language, 
the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  receiving  daily 
confirmation  by  all  the  recent  discoveries  in  comparative 
philology."  So,  too.  in  the  same  year  (1870),  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  John  Eadie,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  declared,  "Comparative 
philology  has  established  the  miracle  of  Babel." 

A  skill  in  theology  and  casuistry  so  exquisite  as  to  con- 
Irive  such  assertions,  and  a  faith  so  robust  as  to  accept  them, 
certainly  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  how  baseless 
these  contentions  are  is  shown,  first,  by  the  simple  history  of 
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the  attitvide  of  the  Church  toward  this  question ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, hy  the  fact  that  comparative  philology  now  reveals 
beyond  a  doubt  that  not  only  is  Hebrew  not  the  original  or- 
oldest  language  upon  earth,  but  that  it  is  not  even  the  oldest 
form  in  the  Semitic  group  to  which  it  belongs.  To  tise  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  modern  authorities,  "  It 
is  now  generally  recognised  that  in  grammatical  structure 
the  Arabic  preserves  much  more  of  the  original  forms  than 
either  the  tiebrew  or  Aramaic." 

History,  ethnolog)-,  and  philology  now  combine  inexo- 
rably to  place  the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
the  dispersion  of  races  at  Babcl  among  the  myths;  but  their 
work  has  not  been  merely  destructive :  more  and  more  strong 
are  the  grounds  for  b&lief  in  an  evolution  of  language. 

A  very  complete  acceptance  of  the  scientific  doctrines 
has  been  made  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon  of  Westraia- 
ster.  With  a  boldness  which  in  an  earlier  period  might  have 
cost  him  dear,  and  which  merits  praise  even  now  for  its  cour- 
age, he  says:  "  For  all  leasoners  except  that  portion  of  the 
clergy  who  in  all  ages  have  been  found  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  scientific  discovery,  these  considerations  have 
been  conclusive.  But,  strange  to  say,  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  this  self-styled  orthodoxy^more  orthodox 
than  the  Bible  itself — directly  contradicts  the  very  Scrip- 
tures which  it  professes  to  explain,  and  by  sheer  misrepre- 
sentation succeeds  in  producing  a  needless  and  deplorable 
collision  between  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  those  other 
mighty  and  certain  truths  which  have  been  revealed  to  sci- 
ence and  humanity  as  their  glory  and  reward." 

Still  another  acknowledgment  was  made  in  America 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  divine  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whom  the  present  generation  at  least  will 
hold  in  honour  not  only  for  his  scholarship  but  for  his  pa- 
triotism in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  country's  need — John  Mc- 
Clintock.  In  the  article  on  language,  in  the  Biblical  Cydo- 
p^dia,  edited  by  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  which  ap- 
peared in  1S73.  the  whole  sacred  theory  is  given  up,  and  the 
scientific  view  accepted.* 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  now  fairly  said  that  the  thinking  lead- 
ers of  theology  have  come  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  sci- 
ence regarding  the  origin  of  language,  as  against  the  old 
explanations  by  myth  and  legend.  The  result  has  been  a 
blessing  bolh  to  science  and  lo  religion.  No  harm  has  been 
done  to  religion  ;  what  has  been  done  is  to  release  it  from 
the  clog  of  theories  which  thinking  men  saw  could  no  longer 
be  mainraincd.  No  matter  what  has  become  of  the  naming 
of  the  animals  by  Adam,  of  ihe  origin  of  the  name  Babel,  of 
the  fear  of  the  Almighty  lest  men  might  climb  up  into  his 
realm  above  the  firmament,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations;  the  essentials  of  Chrtstianit3% 
as  taught  by  its  blessed  Founder,  have  simply  been  freed, 
by  Comparative  Philology,  from  one  more  great  incubus,  and 
have  therefore  been  left  to  work  with  more  power  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  any  harm  been  done  to  the  Bible.  On  the  coiv 
trary,  this  divine  revelation  through  science  lias  made  it  all 
the  more  precious  lo  us.  In  these  myths  and  legends  caught 
from  earlier  civilizations  we  see  an  evolution  of  the  most 
important  religious  and  moral  truths  for  our  race.     Myth, 

Afatis,  daa  alU  SpmelKH  </<?»•  U'fit  von  ttner  rinzij^tn  drr  Noackischat  ahstammm. 
ErUnecn,  1840:  sec  especially  pp.  5,  So,  qg,  112.  I'or  Wi.tman.  see  hi»  f^tuivt 
en  thf  Cffiwifiom  iehcem  SHence  and  fttrt^ealcd  Rtligion,  London,  1836.  For 
examples  typical  of  very  many  in  this  field,  *ce  ibe  wotks  of  I'lati,  1856;  Dwight. 
iSjS  :  Jamlcson,  1668.  For  citation  frnm  ruimniiig,  sec  his  Ormt  Triiitfatipn. 
LonJw.  1859,  p,  4  ;  see  also  hii  TMngi  Hard  t,>  A-  U>idersfi?od.  l.omlTjn,  i56l.  p. 
48.  For  ail  admirable  summnry  of  ihc  work,  of  the  great  modem  philologists,  «nd 
a  KKWl  caicful  cwimalc  of  ihc  conditions  reached,  sec  Prof.  Wliiincy's  article  on 
PMbt^ff  In  the  Kncyehptdia  Britannka.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Atkinson'i  hook  is  in 
Ibe  Harvard  College  r.ihrary,  it  having  been  presented  by  Ihc  Tni«cc?  of  the  Pub- 
lic l.ihmry  of  Victoria-  For  Oallowav,  see  his  Philctofthy  ef  thi  Crtation,  Edio- 
burgh  and  I.nnrlon,  1885,  pp.  21,  238,  33q.  446.  For  ctrntioii  from  Bavlcc,  sec  liil 
VtriailmphatioH  thf  Trus  Chanuurutu  ef  GodTi  IMy  Word.  Loinlon,  1S70,  p. 
14  and  cl-tevvhi-rc.  For  ArchrJeacon  Ptatt,  sec  his  Scrifiturf  and  Stienec  not  at  Va- 
riaiue,  l^nAan,  1856.  p.  55,  For  (he  dtation  from  Dr  Entlie.  sec  hi«  Biblical  Cy. 
elepadia.  I.oitdon.  1S70,  p,  53.  For  Dr.  Dwiglil,  see  The  Nno-Enslamler,  v,.!.  xCi, 
p.  465.  For  ihe  ihtological  article  referred  lo  as  giving  up  rhe  sacred  ihcory.  see 
the  Cytl^ptcdUt  0f  Bihikal,  Thfehgkal.  and  liielesiiutirnl  Literature,  prepared  by 
Rev.  John  McCHniocU,  0  Tl.,  and  James  SlTong,  Ne\v  Vork.  1S73,  vol.  v.  p.  233. 
For  Arabic  a.  nn  earlier  S:«milic  development  tlian  Hebrew,  as  well  a*  for  much 
other  valuable  information  on  the  que>lion«  recently  raised,  see  arliclc  IMrfw,  by 
W,  R.  Smith,  in  the  litle*!  edition  of  the  Kftcythpadi^t  Beitannica.  For  quotalion 
from  Canon  Farrar,  a-c  hit  ijingu-igt  anJ  Langitaga-,  London,  1878,  pp.  6,  7. 
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legend,  and  parable  seem,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  law,  the 
necessary  setting  for  these  truths,  as  they  are  successively 
evolved,  ever  in  higher  and  higher  forms.  What  matters  it, 
then,  that  we  have  come  to  know  that  the  accounts  of  Crea- 
tion, the  Fall,  the  Deluge,  and  much  else  in  our  sacred  books, 
were  remembrances  o(  lore  obtained  from  the  Chaldeans? 
What  mutters  it  that  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph  is  found 
to  be  in  part  derived  from  an  Egyptian  romance,  of  which 
the  hieroglyphs  may  still  be  seen?  What  matters  it  that  the 
story  of  Uavid  and  Goliath  is  poetry;  and  that  Samson,  like 
so  many  men  of  strength  in  other  religions,  is  probably  a 
sun.myth?  W^hat  matters  it  that  the  inculcation  of  high 
duty  in  the  childhood  of  the  world  is  embodied  in  such 
quaint  stories  as  those  of  Jonah  and  Balaam  ?  The  more  we 
realize  these  facts,  the  richer  becomes  that  great  body  of  lit- 
erature brought  together  within  the  covers  of  the  Bible. 
What  matters  it  that  those  who  incorporated  the  Creation 
lore  of  Babylonia  and  other  Oriental  nations  into  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  mixed  it  with  their  own  conceptions 
and  deductions?  What  matters  it  thai  Darwin  changed  the 
whole  aspect  ol  our  Creation  myths ;  that  Lyell  and  his  com- 
peers placed  the  Hebrew  story  of  Creation  and  of  the  Del- 
uge of  Noah  among  legends  ;  that  Copernicus  put  an  end  to 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun  for  Joshua  ;  that  Halley,  in  pro- 
mulgating his  law  of  comets,  put  an  end  to  the  doctrine  of 
"signs  and  wonders";  that  Pinel,  in  showing  that  all  insan- 
ity is  physical  disease,  relegated  to  the  realm  of  mythology 
the  witch  of  Endor  and  all  stories  of  demoniacal  possession; 
that  ihc  Mev.  Dr.  Schaff,  and  a  muUittide  of  recent  Christian 
travellers  in  Palestine,  have  put  into  the  realm  of  legend  the 
story  of  Lot's  wife  transformed  inic)  a  pillar  of  salt ;  that  the 
anthropologists,  by  showing  how  man  has  risen  everywhere 
from  low  and  brutal  beginnings,  have  destro^'ed  the  whole 
theological  theory  of  "  the  fall  of  man  "  ?  Our  great  body  of 
sacred  literature  is  thereby  only  made  more  and  more  valu- 
able  to  us:  more  and  more  we  sec  how  long  and  patiently 
the  forces  in  the  universe  which  make  for  righteousness 
have  been  acting  in  and  -upon  mankind  through  the  only 
agencies  fitted  for  such  work  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
— through  myth,  legend,  parable,  and  poem. 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 

FROM  THE  DEAD  SEA  LEGEN^DS  TO  COMPARATIVE 
MYTHOLOGY. 
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I.  THE  GROWTH  OF  EXPLANATORY  TRANSFORMATION  MYTHS. 

A  FEW  years  since,  Masime  Du  Camp,  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  travellings  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Nile  through  the  Desert  of  Kosseir,  came  to  a  barren 
slope  covered  with  boulders,  rounded  and  glossy. 

His  Mohammedan  camel-driver  accounted  for  them  on 
this  wise : 

"Many  years  ago  Hadji  AbduS-Aziz,  a  sheik  of  the  der- 
vishes, was  travelling  on  foot  through  this  desert:  it  was 
summer :  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  dust  stifling ;  thirst  parched 
his  lips,  fatigue  weighed  down  his  back,  sweat  dropped  from 
his  forehead,  when  looking  up  he  saw — on  this  very  spot — a 
garden  beautifully  green,  full  of  fruit,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
it,  the  gardener. 

" '  O  feHovv.man,*  cried  Hadji  Abdul-Aziz,  *  in  the  name 
of  Allah,  clement  and  merciful,  give  me  a  melon  and  I  will 
give  you  my  prayers.' 

"  The  gardener  answered :  '  I  care  not  for  your  prayers ; 
give  me  money,  and  I  will  ^ive  you  fruit." 

" '  But,'  said  the  dervish,  *  I  am  a  beggar ;  1  have  never 
had  money ;  I  am  thirsty  and  weary,  and  one  of  your  melons 
is  all  that  I  need.' 

•"No,'  said  the  gardener;  'go  to  the  Nile  and  quench 
your  thirst.' 

"Thereupon  the  dervish,  lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
made  this  prayer:  'O  Allah,  thou  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert  didst  make  the  fountain  o(  Zem-Zem  spring  forth  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  o(  Ismail,  father  of  the  faithful:  wilt  thou 
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suffer  one  of  thj,-  creatures  to  perish  thus  of  thirst   and 
fatigue  ? ' 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  hardly  had  the  dervish 
spoken,  when  an  abundant  dew  descended  upon  him^ 
quenching  his  thirst  and  refreshing  him  even  to  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones. 

"  Now  at  the  sight  of  this  miracle  the  gardener  knew  that  j 
the  dervish  was  a  huly  man,  beloved  of  Allah,  and  straight-  ] 
way  offered  him  a  melon.  " 

"'Not  so/  answered  Itadji  Abdul-Aziz;  'keep  what  thou 
bast,  Ihou  wicked  man.  May  thy  melons  become  as  hard  as 
thy  heart,  and  thy  field  as  barren  as  thy  soul ! ' 

"And  straightway  it  came  to  pass  that  the  melons  were 
changed  into  these  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  grass  into  this 
sand,  and  never  since  has  anything  grown  thereon." 

In  this  story,  and  in  myriads  like  it,  we  have  a  survival 
of  that  early  conception  of  the  universe  in  which  so  many  of 
the  leading  moral  and  religious  truths  of  the  great  sacred 
books  of  the  world  are  imbedded. 

All  ancient  sacred  lore  abounds  in  such  mythical  explana- 
tions of  remarkable  appearances  in  nature,  and  these  arc 
most  frequently  prompted  by  mountains,  rocks,  and  boulders 
seemingly  misplaced. 

Tn  India  we  have  such  typical  examples  among  the  Brah- 
mans  as  the  mountain-peak  which  Durgu  threw  at  Parvali ; 
and  among  the  Buddhists  the  stone  which  Devadatti  hurled 
at  Buddha. 

Tn  Greece  the  Athenian,  rejoicing  in  his  belief  that  Athena 
guarded  her  chosen  people,  found  it  hard  to  understand  why 
the  great  rock  Lycabeltus  should  be  just  too  Jar  from  the 
Acropolis  to  be  of  use  as  an  outwork ;  but  a  myth  was  de- 
veloped which  explained  all.  According  to  this.  Athena  had 
intended  to  make  Lycabcttus  a  defence  for  the  Athenians,  and 
she  was  bringing  it  through  the  air  from  Pallene  fur  that  very 
purpose;  but.  unfortunately,  a  raven  met  her  and  informed 
hcrof  the  wonderful  birth  of  Erichthonius,  which  so  surprised 
the  goddess  that  she  dropped  the  rock  where  it  now  stands. 

So,  too,  a  peculiar  rock  at  ..^gina  was  accounted  (or  by 
a  long  and  circumstantial  legend  to  the  effect  that  Peleus 
threw  it  at  Phocas. 
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A  similar  mode  of  explaining  such  objects  is  seen  tn  the 
mythologies  of  northern  Europe.  In  Scandinavia  we  con- 
stantly find  rocks  which  tradition  accounts  for  by  declaring 
that  they  were  hurled  by  the  old  gods  at  each  other,  or  at 
the  early  Chrisliaji  churches. 

In  Teutonic  lauds,  as  a  rule,  wherever  a  strange  rock 
or  stone  is  fouud,  there  will  be  found  a  myth  or  a  legend, 
heathen  or  Christian,  to  account  for  it. 

So,  too,  in  Celtic  countries:  typical  of  this  mode  of 
thought  in  Britlauy  and  in  Ireland  is  the  popular  belief  that 
such  features  in  llie  landscape  were  dropped  by  the  devil  or 
by  fairies. 

Even  at  a  much  later  period  such  myths  have  grown  and 
bloomed.  Siarco  Pulu  gives  a  long  and  circumstantial  legend 
of  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor  which,  not  long  before  his  visit, 
was  removed  by  a  Christian  who,  having  "  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,"  and  remembering  the  Saviour's  promise, 
transferred  the  mountain  to  its  present  place  by  prayer,  "  at 
which  marvel  many  Saracens  became  Christians."* 

Similar  mythical  explanalians  are  also  found,  in  all  the 
older  religions  of  the  world,  for  curiously  marked  meteoric 
stones,  fossils,  and  the  like. 

Typical  examples  are  found  in  the  imprint  of  Buddha's 
feet  on  stones  in  Siam  and  Ceylon;  in  the  imprint  of  the 
bodv  of  Moses,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  shown  near  Mount  Sinai ;  in  the  imprint  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  ;  in  the  imprint  of  the  hands 

•  For  Maxime  Dn  Camp,  see  Li  NUi  Egyftf  <t  N'ukU,  Paris.  1B77,  chapter  v. 
For  [ndiA,  sec  Dunclcer,  GetekUhU  lUi  AltfrihntHS.  vol.  Hi.  p.  366;  also  Cotemnn, 
Mythelo^  tf  tie  Hindus,  p,  qr>.  For  Cireece,  as  lo  ibe  Lycabeitus  myth,  see 
Leake,  T^grapky  of  Ath^m.  vol.  i,  sec  3  ;  also  Bumonif.  Za  LigtncU  Alh^itUnne. 
p.  152.  For  the  rock  at  /Egira,  see  Ch.-irton,  voL  i,  p,  310.  For  Scandioaviit,  see 
TYiOT^Kt^^i'orihfmAutifuitiet.p^rssint.  For  Teuionic  countries,  sec  CinTaTa,  Deutieke 
MytheUgU  ;  Panecr,  Bnlrag  sur  eUutsikfH  AfytMchgit,  vol.  ii :  Zingcrle,  Sirgen  aus 
Tyrcf,  pp.  lit  e!  Kf.,  48S,  504.  543  ;  and,  especially  J.  B.  Friedrich,  S}-mii>/ii  und 
MythfUgit  def  Xatur,  pp.  116  et  u^.  For  Celtic  exunplcs  I  am  mde!)ted  lo  that 
learned  and  genial  5chohr,  Prof.  J,  P.  Mahaffy.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  S« 
ftlso  story  of  the  devil  dropping  a  rock  when  forced  by  The  archangel  Michae!  lo 
aid  him  in  building  Mont  Saint-Michel  on  the  west  coasi  of  France,  in  Scbiilot's 
Traditions  di  la  Haute- Bntagne.  vol.  i.  p.  32  :  also  niultitt<1cs  of  other  examples 
in  the  same  work.  For  Marco  Polo,  see  in  Grynneus,  p,  337  ;  also  Churtoii,  Voya- 
fewrt  aneitns  el  moderius,  tome  ii.  pp.  374  et  leq.,  where  the  legend  is  given  iu  full, 
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or  feet  uf  Christ  ou  stones  in  France,  Italy,  and  Falesttnc; 
in  the  imprint  of  the  Virgin's  tears  on  stones  at  Jerusalem  ; 
in  the  imprint  of  the  feet  of  Abraham  at  Jerusalem  and  of 
Mohammed  on  a  stone  in  the  Mosque  of  Khait  Bey  at  Cairo ; 
in  the  imprint  of  the  fingers  of  giants  on  stones  in  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  in  north  Germany,  and  in  western  France ; 
in  the  imprint  of  the  devil's  thighs  on  a  rock  in  Brittany,  and 
of  his  claws  on  stones  wluch  he  threw  at  churches  in  Colog^ne 
and  Saint-Pol-de-L6on  ;  in  llic  imprint  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
devil's  grandmother  on  the  "elbow-stone"  at  the  iMohriner- 
see;  in  the  imprint  of  St.  Otho's  feet  on  a  stone  formerly 
preserved  in  the  castle  church  at  Stettin;  in  the  imprint  of 
the  little  finger  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  Satan  at  Ehren. 
berg ;  and  in  the  imprint  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agatha  at  Ca- 
tania, in  Sicily.  To  account  for  these  appearances  and 
myriads  of  others,  long  and  interesting  legends  were  de- 
veloped, and  out  of  this  mass  we  may  take  one  or  two  as 
typical. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  was  evolved  at  Rome.  On  the 
border  of  the  mcdiscval  city  stands  the  church  of  "  Domine 
quo  vadis";  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  stone,  which  is 
still  preserved,  bearing  a  mark  resembling  a  human  foot- 
print—perhaps the  bed  of  a  fossil. 

Out  of  this  a  pious  legend  grew  as  naturally  as  a  wild 
rose  in  a  prairie.  According  to  this  story,  in  one  of  the  first 
great  persecutions  the  heart  of  St.  Peter  failed  him,  and  he 
attempted  to  flee  from  the  city :  arriving  outside  the  walls 
he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  Master,  whereupon 
Peter  in  amazement  asked,  "Lord,  whither  goest  thou?" 
(Domine  quo  vadis?);  to  which  the  Master  answered,  "  To 
Rome,  to  be  crucified  again."  The  apostle,  thus  rebuked, 
returned  to  martyrdom;  the  Master  vanished,  but  left,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial,  his  footprint  in  the  solid  rock. 

Another  legend  accounts  for  a  curious  mark  in  a  slonc  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  this,  St.  Thomas,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Lord,  was  again  troubled  with  doubts,  where- 
upon the  Virgin  Mother  threw  down  her  girdle,  which  left 
its  imprint  upon  the  rock,  and  thus  converted  the  doubter 
fully  and  finally- 

And  still  another  example  is  seen  at  the  very  opposite 
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r extreme  of  Europe,  in  the  legend  of  the  priestess  of  Hertha 
in  the  island  of  Rugen.  She  had  been  unfaithful  to  her 
vows,  and  the  gods  furnished  a  proof  of  her  guilt  by  caus- 
ing  her  and  her  child  to  sink  into  the  rock  on  which  she 
stood.* 

■  Another  and  very  fruitful  source  of  explanatory  myths  is 
found  in  ancient  centres  of  volcanic  action,  and  especially  in 
old  craters  of  volcanoes  and  fissures  filled  with  water. 

■  In  China  we  have,  among  other  examples.  Lake  Man, 
which  was  once  the  site  of  the  flourishing  city  Chiang  Shui — 
overwhelmed  and  sunk  on  account  of  the  heedlessness  of  its 
inhabitants  regarding  a  divine  warning. 

In  Phrygia,  the  lake  and  morass  near  Tyana  were  as- 

*  For  mychs  and  legends  ciysUllUing  abouC  bouMere  and  oihtr  stones  curiously 
shaped  or  mnrkcd,  gcc,  on  the  general  tubjccl,  in  aiidition  (□  works  already  cited, 
Dca  Brosses,  Lii  Ditux  Fit'ukts.  17C1O, /am'm.bul  especially  pp.  166,  167  ;  ami  (br 
a  condensed  sialemeni  as  lo  worship  paid  them,  ice  Gerard  de  Rlalle,  Mytkolif^if 
eampar/t,  vol  vi,  chapter  ii.  For  imprinis  of  Ruddha'*  feel,  see  Tylor,  Ktttcrthts 
intp  tht  Enrly  HisUrry  t>f  Mankind,  Ix>mlon,  1873,  pp.  115  et  tt^. ;  also  Cfleman, 
p.  303i  and  Chaiton,  Voyageurs  ancient  rl  moittmes,  tome  i,  pp.  365,  366,  where 
CTigniviiigs  of  one  of  the  inipnnU,  and  of  the  leinjjle  above  anullier,  arc  seen.  There 
arc  five  which  are  considered  authentic  by  the  Siamese,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
more  or  leii  strongly  insisted  iipoit.  Forihe  iiniJrini  of  Moses' body,  see  travellers 
from  Sir  John  Mandeville  down.  For  the  mark  (if  Neptune's  trident,  ^ee  last 
edition  of  Murray's  Handbei>k  of  Ctette,  vol.  i,  p.  332  ;  and  Bumnuf,  Im  Ugende 
AtlUnienHt,y.  15  3-  For  imprint  of  the  feci  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin's  girdle  and 
tcais,  »ee  inauy  of  the  older  travellera  in  Palestine,  as  Arculf,  Bouchard.  Roger,  and 
especially  Berttandon  de  la  Brocqaiirc  in  Wright's  collection,  pp.  339,  3J0;  also 
Maundrell's  TraveU.  and  Mandeville.  For  the  curious  legend  regarding  the  im- 
print of  Abrahi^m*^  foot,  iee  Weil,  BihHsche  Lfgendin  dcr  MuselmUnntt,  pp.  gi 
rf  uq.  For  many  additional  examples  in  Palestine,  particularly  the  imprints  ofthe 
bodies  of  three  apostles  on  stonK  in  the  Gnrrlen  of  Gethsemane  and  of  St.  Jerome's 
body  in  the  desert,  sec  Beauvan.  Fflati&n  du  Voysge  du  Lfvatrt,  Nancy.  1615, 
patsint.  For  the  variou.i  imprints  made  hy  Sal.tn  and  giants  in  ^Scandinavia  and 
Uermany.  see  Thorpe,  vol.  ii,  p.  85  :  Friedrichs,  pp.  i:6  and  passim.  For  a  very 
rich  collection  of  such  explanatory  tegend^  regarding  stonas  and  marks  in  Germany. 
see  Karl  Barlsch.  Sa^tn,  M^rckoi  und  Gelir/iucht  am  MekUnbufg,  Wien,  i58o, 
vol.  II.  pp.  410  ft  siq.  For  a  woodcut  representing  the  imprint  of  St.  Agatha's  feet 
at  Catania,  sec  Charlon,  as  a.buve,  vol  !i,  p.  7;,  For  a  woodcut  representing  ibe 
imprint  of  Christ's  feet  on  the  scone  from  which  he  ascended  to  heaven,  see  wood- 
cut in  .Mandeville,  edition  of  14B4.  in  the  White  Library,  Cornell  Univeraily.  For 
the  legend  of  Domittf  qua  nadit,  see  many  hooks  of  travel  and  nearly  all  guide  hooks 
for  Rotne,  from  the  mecliseval  Mirahilin  RiWitt  10  the  latest  edition  of  Mnrray.  The 
footprints  of  Mohammed  at  Cairo  were  =.hown  to  the  present  writer  in  i86q.  On 
I       the  general  subject,  with  many  striking  examples,  sec  Falsan,  La  PMedi ghctaire, 
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cribcd  to  the  wrath  of  Zews  and  Hermes,  who,  having 
visited  the  cities  which  formerly  stood  there,  and  having 
been  refused  shelter  by  all  the  inhabitants  save  Philemon 
and  Baucis,  rewarded  their  benefactors,  but  sunk  the  wicked 
cities  beneath  the  lake  and  morass. 

Stories  of  similar  import  grew  up  to  explain  the  crater 
near  Sipylos  in  Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Avernus  in  Italy: 
the  latter  came  to  be  considered  the  mouth  of  the  infernal 
regions,  as  every  schoolboy  knows  when  he  has  read  his 
Virgil. 

In  the  later  Christian  mythologies  we  have  such  typical 
legends  as  those  which  grew  up  about  the  old  crater  in 
Ccyion ;  the  salt  water  in  it  being  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing it  the  tears  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  retreated  to  this 
point  alter  their  expulsion  from  paradise  and  bewailed  their 
sin  during  a  hundred  years. 

So,  too,  in  Germany  we  have  multitudes  of  lakes  sup- 
posed to  owe  their  origin  to  the  sinking  of  valleys  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  human  sin.  Of  these  are  the  "Devil's  Lake," 
near  GUstrow,  which  rose  and  covered  a  church  and  its 
priests  on  account  ol  their  corruption;  the  lake  at  Probst- 
Jesar.  which  rose  and  covered  an  oak  grove  and  a  number 
of  peasants  resting  in  it  on  account  of  their  want  of  charity 
to  beggars  ;  and  the  Lucin  Lake,  which  rose  and  covered 
a  number  of  soldiers  on  account  of  their  cruelty  to  a  poor 
peasant. 

Such  legends  are  found  throughout  America  and  in 
Japan,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  especially  among  the  volcanic  lakes  of  South 
America,  the  pitch  lakes  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  even 
about  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  :  for  explanatory  myths  and 
legends  under  such  circumstances  are  inevitable.* 

•  Ail  to  myths  explaining  volcanic  craters  and  lakes,  and  embodying  ideas  of 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  agninsi  former  inhabit  an  lis  of  the  neighbouring  country,  sec 
Forbiger,  Aflf  Cengraphie.  Hamburg,  1S77.  vol.  i,  p.  563,  For  exaggerutions  con- 
cerning the  Dead  Sea,  sec  ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  575.  For  the  sinking  of  Chiang  Shui  and 
other  examples,  sec  Denny's  fol/flare  of  Cksnit,  pp.  126  /( seg.  For  the  sinking  of 
the  PhrygiEin  region,  the  desiruclioa  of  ils  inhahliants,  and  the  saving  of  Philemon 
and  Itaucis,  sec  Ovid's  Mttamerpheses,  book  viii  ;  also  Kultichcr,  Baumtuttm  dtr 
AlliH,  etc.  For  the  lake  in  Ceylon  nriiing  irom  the  tears  of  Adam  and  Eve,  see 
vmriiBts  of  the  origiDol  legend  in  MandeviUc  and  in  JUrgcn  Andersen,  Hfiute- 
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To  the  same  manner  of  explaining  striking  appearances 
in  physical  geography,  and  especially  strange  rucks  and 
boulders,  we  mainly  owe  the  innumerable  stories  of  the 
transformation  of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  men  and 
women,  into  these  natural  features. 

In  the  mythology  ol  China  we  constantly  come  upon 
legends  o[  such  transformations — from  that  of  the  first  coun- 
sellor of  the  Han  dynasty  to  those  of  shepherds  and  sheep. 
In  the  Brahmanic  mythology  of  India.  Salagrania,  tlie  fossU 
ammonite,  is  recognised  as  containing  the  body  of  Vishnu's 
wile,  and  the  Binlang  stone  has  much  the  same  relation  to 
Siva;  so,  too,  the  nymph  Ramba  was  changed,  for  offending 
Kctu,  into  a  mass  of  sand ;  by  the  breath  of  Siva  elephants 
were  turned  into  slone;  and  in  a  very  touching  myth  Lux- 
man  is  changed  into  stone  but  afterward  released.  In  the 
Buddhist  mythology  a  Nat  demon  is  represented  as  chang- 
ing himself  into  a  grain  of  saiid. 

Among  the  Greeks  such  transformation  myths  come  con- 
stantly before  us — both  the  changing  ol  stones  to  men  and 
the  changing  of  men  to  stones.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  es- 
caping from  the  flood,  repeopled  the  earth  by  casting  behind 
them  stones  which  became  men  and  women;  Heraulos  was 
changed  into  stone  for  offending  Mercury;  Pyrrhus  for 
offending  Rhea;  Fhineus,  and  Polydectes  with  his  guests, 
lor  offending  Perseus:  under  the  petrifying  glance  of  Me- 
dusa's head  such  transformations  became  a  thing  of  course. 

To  myth-making  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  explaining 
unusual  natural  appearances,  coupled  vvilli  the  idea  that  sin 
must  be  followed  by  retribution,  we  also  owe  the  well-known 
Niobe  myth.  Having  incurred  the  divine  wrath,  Niobe  saw 
those  dearest  to  her  destroyed  by  missiles  from  heaven,  and 
was  finally  transformed  into  a  rock  on  Mount  Sipylos  which 
bore  some  vague  resemblance  to  ihe  human  form,  and  her 

■  Khreiiungy  i66g,  vol.  ii,  p.  132.  For  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  Dend  Sea,  sec 
I>au ben y,  cited  in  SmM^'s  Dictionary  tif  the  Siile,  r.v.  Paltitin*.  For  lakes  in  Ger- 
many owing  their  origifi  to  fanman  sin  nnd  vrtiiouK  stipemalnral  causes,  see  Karl 
BaTtv:h,  Sagm,  ^iarthtn  uaJ  Gehrducke  aus  Meilenhurg,  vol.  i,  pp.  397  et  si^. 
For  Like*  in  Awerier.  *ee  any  good  coltectton  of  Imlian  IfgcmU.  For  lal<e»  tit 
Japan  iunk  Kupf^maiunUly,  sec  Bmun'syd^dw/mirA^  MSrchen  und  Sa^en,  Lcipsic,        -Jk 

K     (385,  pp.  350.  3(1-  m\ 
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tears  became  the  rivulets  which  trickled  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  strata. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  a  moral  and  intellectual  impulse,  a 
striking  geographical  appearance  was  explained,  and  for 
ages  pious  Greeks  looked  with  bated  breath  upon  the  rock 
at  Sipylos  which  was  once  Niobe,  just  as  for  ages  pious 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  looked  with  awe  upon 
the  salt  pillar  at  the  Dead  Sea  which  was  once  Lot's  wife. 

Fausanias,  one  of  the  most  honest  of  ancient  travellers, 
gives  us  a  notable  exhibition  of  this  feeling.  Having  visited 
this  monument  of  divine  vengeance  at  Mount  Sipylos,  he 
tells  us  very  naively  that,  though  he  could  discern  no  human 
features  when  standing  near  it,  he  thought  that  he  could 
see  them  when  standing  at  a  distance.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  better  example  of  that  most  common  and  deceptive  of 
all  things — belief  created  by  the  desire  to  believe. 

In  the  pngan  mythology  of  Scandinavia  we  have  such 
typical  examples  as  BJJrs  slaying  the  giant  Ymir  and  trans- 
forming his  bones  into  boulders;  also  "the  giant  who  had 
no  heart"  transforming  six  brothers  and  their  wives  into 
stone;  and,  in  the  old  Christian  mythology,  St.  Olaf  chang- 
ing  into  stone  the  wicked  giants  who  opposed  his  preaching. 

So,  too,  in  Celtic  countries  we  have  in  Ireland  such 
legends  as  those  of  the  dancers  turned  into  stone;  and,  in 
Brittany,  the  stones  at  Pless^,  which  were  once  hunters  and 
dogs  violating  the  sanctity  of  Sunday;  and  the  stones  of 
Carnac,  which  were  once  soldiers  who  sought  to  kill  St. 
Cornely. 

Teutonic  mythology  inherited  from  its  earlier  Eastern 
days  a  similar  mass  of  old  legends,  and  developed  a  still 
greatei-  mass  of  new  ones.  Thus,  near  the  KOnigstein,  which 
all  visitors  to  (he  Saxon  Switzerland  know  so  well,  is  a  boulder 
which  forages  was  believed  to  have  once  been  a  maiden  trans- 
formed into  stone  for  refusing  to  go  to  church  ;  and  near 
Rosenberg  in  Mecklenburg  is  another  curiously  shaped 
stone  of  which  a  similar  story  is  told.  Near  Spornitz,  in 
the  same  region,  are  seven  boulders  whose  forms  and  posi- 
tion are  accounted  for  by  a  long  and  circumstantial  legend 
that  they  were  once  seven  impious  herdsmen  ;  near  Brahls- 
dorf  is  a  stone  which,  according  to  a  similar  explanatory 
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mj'th,  was  once  a  blasphemous  shepherd ;  near  Schweriii 
are  three  boulders  which  were  once  wasteful  servants;  and 
at  Neusladt,  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  shown  a  collec- 
tion ot  stones  which  were  once  a  bride  and  bridegroom  with 
their  horses — all  punished  for  an  act  of  cruelty  ;  and  these 
stories  are  but  typical  of  thousands. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe  we  may  lake,  out  of 
the  multitude  of  explanatory  myths^  that  which  g^rew  about 
the  well-known  group  of  boulders  near  Belgrade.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  one  larger  than  the  rest:  according  to 
the  legend  which  was  developed  to  account  for  all  these, 
there  once  lived  there  a  swineherd,  who  was  disrespectful  to 
the  consecrated  Host;  whereupon  he  was  changed  into  the 
larger  stone,  and  his  swine  into  the  smaller  ones.  So  also  at 
Saloniki  we  have  the  pillars  of  the  ruined  temple,  which  are 
widely  believed,  especially  among  the  Jews  of  that  region, 
to  have  once  been  human  beings,  and  are  therefore  known 
as  the  "  enchanted  columns." 

Among  the  Arabs  we  have  an  addition  to  our  sacred  ac- 
count of  Adam — the  legend  of  the  black  stone  o(  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  into  which  the  angel  was  changed  who  was  charged 
by  the  Almighty  to  keep  Adara  away  from  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  who  neglected  his  duty. 

Similar  old  transformation  legends  are  abundant  among 
the  Indians  ol  America,  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  the  natives 
of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

Nor  has  this  making  of  myths  to  account  for  remarkable 
appearances  yet  ceased,  even  in  civilized  countries. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  smitten  with  the  classical  mania  of  his  time,  placed 
in  the  public  park  near  his  palace  a  little  altar,  and  upon  this 
was  carved,  after  the  manner  so  frequent  in  classical  antiquity, 
a  serpent  taking  a  cake  from  it.  And  shortly  there  appeared, 
in  the  town  and  the  country  round  about,  a  legend  to  explain 
this  altar  and  its  decoration.     It  was  commonly  said  that  a 

■  huge  serpent  had  laid  waste  that  region  in  the  olden  time, 

,      until  a  wise  and  benevolent  baker  had  rid  the  world  of  the 
monster  by  means  of  a  poisoned  biscuit. 

■  So,  too,  but  a  few  years  since,  in  the  heart  of  the  State 
I  of  New  York,  a  swindler  of  genius  having  made  and  buried 
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a  "  petrified  giant,"  one  theologian  explained  il  by  declaring 
it  a  Phoenician  idol,  and  published  the  Phoenician  inscription 
which  he  thought  he  had  found  upon  it ;  others  saw  in  it 
proofs  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  and  within  a 
week  after  its  discovery  myths  were  afloat  that  the  neigh- 
bouring remnant  of  the  Onondaga  Indians  had  traditions  of 
giants  who  frequently  roamed  through  that  region.* 


*  For  transform 3l ion  roylhs  and  Icgendi,  identifying  rock^  unA  stones  with  godi 
and  heroca,  see  Weltkcr,  CMterle^rt,  vol  i,  p.  230.  For  recent  and  more  ncccs- 
»t)li:  stalcmcnis  for  the  ccDcnil  reader,  sec  Robertson  Smith's  ndmtrnblc  Leclurft 
OH  ihe  Religion  of  tht  Stmilts,  Edinburgh,  rSBg.  pp.  86  tl  s<q.  For  some  thought- 
ful rciQArics  oo  the  SDcicnl  adomion  of  itoncs  rattier  than  Rtatue-t,  with  reference 
to  the  axiaintiog  of  the  stones  at  Bcthd  Ijy  Jacob,  see  Dodu-ell,  Zl'wV  through 
Gntct,  rol  Ji,  p.  173 ;  "Imj  Robcrlwn  Smith  as  above.  Lecture  V.  For  Chiiteae 
tT&nsfonnatioD  Icgendt,  «;e  Dennj''*  Folkhrt  of  China,  pp.  gft,  12S.  For  Hindu 
»nd  oih«  ancient  legends  of  tntn^TunnatioiiB,  sec  Dawaon,  Dutimary  tf  ltin4u 
Mythology ;  ako  Coleman  a*  above ;  also  Cci.  Mylhelegy  of  tht  Ary<xn  Natiom.  pp. 
B[~97,  etc.  For  such  traiitrormiUionK  in  Greece,  sec  the  iliad.  and  Ovid  as  above  ; 
oUo  Stark,  Niebi  und  dii  Niobiden,  p.  444  and  clsctrhcrc ;  also  Prcllcr,  OrinfJUuke 
Mytheicfie,  pamm;  alio  Baumeislcr,  Denkmithr  dn  claiiis<Aen  A  fUrtAums.  nrti- 
ctc  Xiah;  ftlio  BStticiwr  a»  above;  also  Curtiui.  Griickistkt  CrtckUku,  vol.  i, 
pp.  71,  72.  For  Pautaniui's  naive  confewlon  regarding  the  Sipylos  rock,  see  book 
1,  p.  215.  Sec  also  Tcxicr,  Asit  Mintnrt,  pp.  aSsrtJVf. ;  a]»i  Chandler.  Travehin 
Grteii.  vol.  ii,  p  80,  who"scems  to  hold  to  ibc  later  origin  of  the  iitotue.  At  the 
end  of  Baunicistcr  there  is  an  cnBiaving  copied  from  Stuact  whidi  seems  to  show 
that,  as  to  ihe  TCiobc  legend,  at  a  later  period  Art  was  allowed  to  help  Naturo,  For 
the  ^aeral  subject,  ace  Scheiffle,  Prop-amm  drt  K.  Gymnasiums  in  E/Zwangai  .■  My* 
iMegisfit-  ParalUkn.  1865.  For  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  transfonnattoR 
leii^cnds,  sec  Grimm,  Deutuht  MylAelcgif,  vierte  Aiisg->  v<J.  u  p.  457  ;  also  ThoTi>e, 
Nartkern  Antiquitits  ;  al&o  Friedrieh.;tfi*rim,  especially  pp.  ixdtt teq.\  also,  for  a 
mass  of  very  oiricus  ones,  Karl  Bcirtsch,  Sagtn,  MSrehm  vnd  CtirAtitlu  aUs  Met' 
leKiurg,  vol.  i,  pp.  430//  stq. ;  also  Karl  Simiock's  edition  of  the  EUa.  ninth  edi- 
tion, p.  3iq  :  also  John  Fiskc.  Mytht  and  Mytk-.^fakerr.  pp.  3,  g.  On  the  unircr- 
saUt)rof5Uchlct:cndsa[idmylhs,see  Rillcr'sfri/^wiA,  vol.  Jtiv,  pp.  io98-rt2a.  For 
Irish  examples,  sec  Matu,  Real-EmyehpSdit,  article  Sti-in;  and  for  multlt&des  of 
examples  in  Brittany,  sec  S^blllot,  Tradtfion:  dt  h  Naute-Brttagnt.  For  the  ««• 
chanted  columns  al  Saloniki,  sec  the  Lntctl  edition  of  Mutray's  Hand^k  0/  Turkey, 
Tol,  ii,  p.  711.  For  the  legend  of  tlie  nngel  rfinngcd  into  stone  for  neglecting  lo 
(piard  Adam,  see  Weil,  university  librarian  nt  Heidelberg,  Bihliukt  Legtnde  dtr 
AfutttmUnnfr,  Fiank  fart -am- Main,  iS45,  pp.  37,  84.  For  similar  transfotmaiioa 
legends  in  AnMralia  and  amonR  Ihe  American  Indians,  see  Andrew  Lang.  Mythfi^y, 
French  tranJaiion,  pp.  83,  roa  ;  also  his  Mytk.  /titttal,  and  RfUgtim,  vol.  i,  pp.  150 
»/ Wf.,  citing  miTncrous  example?  from  J,  C-  Miiller,  Umligionm,  and  DoriDan't 
Primitive  Sufrntitioni ;  aX-iO  iffforf  0/  tkf  Buretfu  ,}f  E:hHology  for  lS8o-'St  ;  and 
for  an  African  example,  see  account  of  (be  rock  at  llaton  which  was  once  a  woman, 
in  D^rengrr-Firand,  Contes pf^ulaijrts  dt  h  S/n/gambir,  chap.  viii.  For  the  Weimar 
legend,  see  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe,  book  iv.     For  the  myths  vrhvch  arose  abont  the 
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To  the  same  stage  of  thought  belongs  the  conception  of 
human  beings  changed  into  trees.  But,  in  the  historic  evo- 
lution of  religion  and  morality,  while  changes  into  stone  or 
rock  were  considered  as  punishments,  or  evidences  of  divine 
wrath,  those  into  trees  and  shrubs  were  frequently  looked 
upon  as  rewards,  or  evidences  of  divine  favour. 

A  very  beautiful  and  touching  form  of  this  conception  is 
seen  in  such  myths  as  the  change  of  Philemon  into  the  oak, 
and  of  Baucis  into  the  Hnden ;  of  Myrrha  into  the  myrtle ;  of 
Melos  into  the  apple  tree  :  of  Altis  into  the  pine ;  of  Adonis 
into  the  rose  tree  ;  and  in  tlie  springing  of  the  vine  and  grape 
from  the  blood  of  the  Titans,  tlie  violet  from  the  blood  of 
Attis,  and  the  hyacinth  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus. 

Thus  it  was,  during  the  long  ages  when  mankind  saw 
everywhere  miracte  and  nowhere  law,  that,  in  the  evolution 
of  religion  and  morality,  stiiking  features  in  physical  ge- 
ography became  connected  with  the  idea  of  divine  retri- 
bution.* 

But,  in  the  natural  course  of  intellectual  growth,  think- 
ing men  began  to  doubt,  the  historical  accuracy  of  these 
myths  and  legends — or,  at  least,  to  doubt  all  save  those  of 
the  theology  in  which  they  happened  to  be  born;  and  the 
next  step  was  taken  when  they  began  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  myths  and  legends  of  different  neighbourhoods 
and  countries:  so  came  into  being  the  science  of  compara- 
tive mythology — a  science  sure  to  be  of  vast  value,  because, 
despite  many  stumblings  and  vagaries,  it  shows  ever  more 
and  more  how  our  religion  and  morality  have  been  gradu- 
ally evolved,  and  gives  a  firm  basis  to  a  faith  that  higher 
planes  may  yet  be  reached. 

swindliug  "  Cardiff  Gtaal "  in  the  State  of  New  \'ork,  see  especially  an  article  by 
G.  A.  Slockwdl,  M.  D.,  in  Thi:  PopuUir  Scitme  .\fcnthfy  for  June,  1B73  ;  sec  also 
W.  A.  McKinney  in  The  New-Englandti  for  October,  lS;s  ;  and  for  the  "  Phoeni- 
cian  inscriplion."  given  al  length  with  a  tntnslation,  see  the  Rev.  Alcianiler  Mc- 
Whortcr,  in  Tfu  Caktxy  for  July,  1872.  The  present  writer  visiled  the  "giant" 
slioftly  after  it  was  "  discovered,"  carefully  observed  it,  and  the  mylhs  to  which  it 
gave  tv^K,  has  in  his  possession  a  mass  orcurioun  documents  regarding  t)i(«  fraud, 
and  hopes  ere  lonjj  to  prepare  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Stockwell's  valuable  paper. 

L*  For  the  view  taken  in  Greece  and  Rome  of  transformations  into  trees  and 
ihrubs,  see  Bfltlicbcr,  Baumtultus  :ler  Htlltiun,  book  i,  diap.  six  ;  also  Ovid,  Afeta- 
morphoits,  passim  \  also  foregoing  notes. 
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Such  a  science  makes  the  sacred  books  of  (be  world 
more  and  more  precious,  in  that  it  shows  how  they  have 
been  the  necessary  euvclopes  of  our  highest  spiritual  suste. 
nance;  how  even  myths  and  legends  apparently  the  most 
puerile  have  been  the  natural  husks  and  rinds  and  shells  o( 
our  best  ideas;  and  how  the  atmosphere  is  created  in  which 
these  husks  and  rinds  and  shells  in  due  time  wither,  shrivel, 
and  fall  away,  so  that  the  fruit  itself  may  be  gathered  to  sus- 
tain a  nobler  religion  and  a  purer  morality. 

The  coming  in  of  Christianity  contributed  elements  of 
inestimable  value  in  this  evolution,  and,  at  the  centre  of  all, 
the  thoughts,  words,  and  life  of  the  Master.  But  when,  in 
the  darkness  that  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, there  was  developed  a  theology  and  a  vast  ecclesiastical 
power  to  enforce  it,  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this 
evolution  of  religion  and  morality  were  removed  from  the 
domain  of  science. 

So  it  came  that  tor  over  eighteen  hundred  years  it  has 
been  thought  natural  and  right  to  study  and  compare  the 
myths  and  legends  arising  east  and  west  and  south  and 
north  of  Palestine  with  each  other,  but  never  with  those  of 
Palestine  itself ;  so  it  came  that  one  of  the  regions  most  fruit- 
ful in  materials  for  reverent  thought  and  healthful  compari- 
son was  held  exempt  from  the  unbiased  search  for  truth ;  so 
it  came  ihat,  in  the  name  of  truth,  truth  was  crippled  for 
ages.  While  observation,  and  thotight  upon  observation, 
and  the  organized  knawledge  or  science  which  results  from 
these,  progressed  as  regarded  the  myths  and  legends  of 
other  countries,  and  an  atmosphere  was  thus  produced  giv- 
ing purer  conceptions  of  the  world  and  its  government, 
myths  of  that  little  geographical  region  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  retained  possession  of  the  civilized  world 
in  their  original  crude  form,  and  have  at  times  done  much 
to  thwart  the  noblest  efforts  of  religion,  morality,  and  civili- 
zation. 
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II.  MEDI/EVAI.  GROWTH  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  LEGENDS. 

The  history  of  myths,  of  their  growth  under  the  earlier 
phases  of  human  thoug-ht  and  of  their  dccHnc  under  modern 
thinking,  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
human  studies ;  but,  since  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  would  re- 
quire volumes,  I  shall  select  only  one  small  group,  and  out 
of  this  mainly  a  single  myth — one  about  which  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  dispute — the  group  of  myths  and  legends 
which  grew  upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  especially 
that  one  which  grew  up  to  account  for  the  successive  salt 
columns  washed  out  by  the  rains  at  its  southwestern  ex- 
tremity. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  ten  miles 
in  width  ;  it  lies  in  a  very  deep  fissure  extending  north  and 
south,  and  its  surface  is  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has,  therefore,  no  outlet,  and 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  waters  of  the  whole  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  including  those  collected  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  brouglit  down  thence  by  the  river  Jordan. 

It  certainly — or  at  least  the  larger  part  of  it— ranks  geo- 
logically among  the  oldest  lakes  on  earth.  In  a  broad  sense 
the  region  is  volcanic  :  on  its  shore  ate  evidences  of  volcanic 
action,  which  must  from  the  earliest  period  have  aroused 
wonder  and  fear,  and  stimulated  the  myth-making  tendency 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  eastern  side  are  impressive 
mountain  masses  which  have  been  thrown  up  from  old  vol- 
canic vents:  mineral  and  hot  springs  abound,  some  of  them 
spreading  sulphurous  odours:  earthquakes  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  from  time  to  lime  these  have  cast  up  masses  of 
bitumen  ;  concretions  of  sulphur  and  large  formations  of  salt 
constantly  appear. 

The  water  which  comes  Irom  the  springs  or  oozes 
through  the  salt  layers  upon  its  shores  constantly  brings 
in  various  salts  in  solution,  and,  being  rapidly  evaporated 
under  the  hot  sun  and  dry  wind,  there  has  been  left,  in  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  a  strong  brine  heavily  charged  with  the 
usual  chlorides  and  bromides — a  sort  of  bitter  "  mother 
liquor,"  This  fluid  has  become  so  dense  as  to  have  a  re- 
markable power  of  supporting  the  huiaaii  body;  it  is  of  an 
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acrid  and  nauseating  bitterness;  and  by  ordinary  eyes  no 
evidence  of  life  is  seen  in  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  lake  itself,  and  in  its  surrounding 
shores,  there  was  enough  to  make  the  generation  of  explan- 
alory  myths  on  a  large  scale  inevitable. 

The  main  northern  part  of  the  lake  is  very  deep,  the 
plummet  having  shown  an  abyss  of  thirteen  hundred  feet ; 
but  the  southern  end  is  shallow  and  in  places  marshy. 

The  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part  shows  a  likeness  to 
that  in  South  America  of  which  the  mountain  lake  Titicaca 
is  the  main  feature;  as  a  receptacle  for  surplus  waters,  only 
rendering  them  by  evaporation,  it  resembles  the  Caspian 
and  many  other  seas;  as  a  sort  of  evaporating  dish  for  the 
ieachings  of  salt  rock,  and  consequently  holding  a  body 
of  water  unfit  to  support  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life, 
it  resembles,  among  others,  the  Median  lake  of  Urumiah; 
as  a  deposit  of  bitumen,  it  resembles  the  pitch  lakes  of 
Trinidad.* 


*  Foi  modem  Tiews  of  tbe  Dead  Sen,  see  the  Rcy.  Edws.rd  Robinson,  D.  O., 
Siblieat  KtKcrehet,  \slt\qv&  editions;  Ijyndh'^  Kxfilirring  £.tfifJifi(in  ■  De  Saulcy, 

Voyage  aM!cw  li'  /■'  jfl/zr  Aforfe ;  Stanley's  PaUstint  and  Syria  \  SchalTs  Through 
BiiU  Lofuit ;  ajid  other  Inivcllers  hereafter  (|iiotcd.  For  good ^Acftyra iJi»r«,  show- 
ing ihc  character  of  the  whol-c  region,  see  ihc  alias  forming  pan  of  De  Luyncs't 
mflnumenlal  I'eyage  d'Eiflor^wn.     For  geographical  iummajries,  sco  Reclus,  L» 

Tcrre,  Paris,  1S70,  pp.  832-843  ",  Uilter,  Erdktmde,  volumes  devoted  lo  Palenline 
and  especially  as  supjilemenlcd  in  Gage's  (ranslalion  with  atiditions  ;  Redu*.  jVW- 
velU  G/<igrafihU  UnivrrsdU.  vol.  ix,  p-  736,  where  a  ^mall  map  is  given  presenting  the 
difference  10  depth  between  lh«  two  ends  of  the  lake,  of  which  so  much  was  made 
Ihcologically  before  LartcL  For  aiill  better  maps,  sec  Dc  Saulcy.  and  especially 
I>c  Luyocs.  Vcyagf  cf Exploration  (atlas).  For  very  interesting  panotamk  views, 
sec  last  edition  of  Canwi  TtistramS  Lttitd  of  IsratU  p.  635.  For  the  gcol<^,  a& 
Lartct,  in  his  reports  to  the  French  Geographical  Society,  and  csiwcially  in  VoL  ill 
of  De  Luynes's  work,  where  there  is  an  admirable  Ecological  map  with  sccltons. 
etc ;  also  Rittcr ;  also  Sir  J.  W,  IVawson's  Egypt  and  Syria,  published  by  the  Re- 
ligioui  Tract  Society:  alstj  Rev,  Cuaningham  Ceikie,  D.  D.,  GeeUgy  0/ PaUstuu ; 
and  for  pictures  showing  salt  formation,  Tristram,  as  above.  For  ihe  mcteorologj, 
sec  Vignes,  rcporl  lo  De  I.uyne*.  pp.  6;  ft  r^y.  For  chemistry  of  the  Dead  Sea,  see 
as  above,  ami  Terrcil's  report,  giwen  in  Gage's  Rittcr.  vol.  iii,  appendix  3,  and 
tables  in  De  I.nyncs's  third  wolume.  For  aoBlogy  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  to  entire 
absence  of  life  in  it,  sec  all  earlier  Iravellets ;  as  to  presence  of  lower  forms  of  life, 
sec  Ehrcnberg's  niitrOsi;oi>ic  etaminations  in  Gage'*  Ritler.  Se«  also  reporli  in 
third  volume  of  De  l-uynei.  For  botany  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  and  especially  regard- 
ing  "apples  of  Sodom,"  see  Dr.  l-onet's  Jji  Syrit,  p.  412;  also  Reclu«,  AV«»r/& 
C^ri^hU,  vol.  ix,  p,  737 ;  also  for  phott^aphic  reprtscnlations  of  them,  see  port- 
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In  all  this  there  is  nothing  presenting  any  special  cliflBcuUy 
to  the  modem  geologist  or  geographer ;  but  with  the  early 
dweller  in  Palestine  the  case  was  very  different.  The  rocky, 
barren  desolation  of  the  Dead  Sea  region  impressed  him 
deeply ;  he  naturally  reasoned  upon  it ;  and  this  Iniprcssion 
and  reasoning  we  find  stamped  into  the  pages  of  his  sacred 
literature,  rendering  them  all  the  more  precious  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  earlier  thought  of  mankind.  The  long  circum- 
stantial account  given  in  Genesis,  its  application  in  Dcuteron- 
omy,  its  use  by  Amos,  by  Isaiah,  by  Jeremiah,  by  Zcphaniah, 
and  by  Ezekiel,  the  references  to  it  in  the  writings  attributed 
to  St.  Paul,  St,  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  in  the  Apocalypse,  and, 
above  all,  in  more  than  one  utterance  of  the  Master  himself — 
all  show  how  deeply  these  geographical  features  impressed 
the  Jewish  mind. 

At  a  very  early  period,  myths  and  legends,  many  and  cir- 
cumstantial, grew  up  to  explain  features  then  so  incompre- 
hensible. 

As  the  myth  and  legend  grew  up  among  the  Greeks  of  a 
refusal  of  hospitality  to  Zeus  and  Hermes  by  the  village  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  consequent  sinking  of  that  beautiful  region 
with  its  inhabitants  beneath  a  lake  and  morass,  so  there  came 
belief  in  a  similar  offence  by  the  people  of  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Sidditn,  and  the  consequent  sinking  of  that  valley  with 
its  inhabitants  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Very 


folio  formine  part  of  De  Luynei's  work,  plate  27.  For  StTabo's  very  perfect  de- 
scription, sec  his  G^off.,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  ii ;  also  Fallmerayer,  H'^ke,  pp.  177, 17S.  For 
names  and  positions  of  a  large  number  of  salt  Inkcs  in  various  parts  of  the  worJd 
more  or  less  rescmblmg  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Pc  Lwynes,  vol,  iii,  pp.  241  et  reg.  For 
Trinidad  "pilch  lakes,"  found  by  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  1595,  see  Ln.ngcg'g,  £/ 
DaraJa,  part  i,  p,  103,  and  part  it,  p.  toi  ;  also  Redu5,  RiUer,  el  al.  For  the  gen- 
eml  subject,  see  Schenkel,  Bihel-texiton,  s.  v.  Todtes  Meer,  an  CKcellent  summaiy. 
The  description  of  the  Dend  Sea  in  Lenormani's  great  history  is  utteriy  unworthy 
of  him,  and  mu.it  have  been  thrown  itogelher  from  old  notes  after  his  death.  It  is 
amazing  to  sec  in  such  a  work  ihe  old  xupcrslition  that  birds  altcmpling  to  Hy  over 
Ihc  sea  are  iufTocaled.  Sec  Lcnormant,  Histoirt  onHtnnt  de  VOrienf,  edition  of 
188a,  vol.  vi,p,  ti2.  For  Ihe  absorption  and  adoption  of  foreign  myths  and  legends 
by  the  Jews,  see  Baring-Gould,  Curiom  Myths  0/  the  MUdk  A^s,  p.  390-  For 
the  riews  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  especially  Tacitus,  Histoim,  book  v,  Pliny, 
H  ftnd  Strabo,  in  whose  remarks  are  the  germs  of  many  of  ihc  medieval  myths.  For 
I  very  carious  examples  of  these,  ^ee  Boierus,  De  ExddxQ  Soiioms,  HrUc,  1690, 
B     fauim. 
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simitar  to  the  accounts  of  the  saving  of  Phiiemon  and  Baucis 
are  those  of  the  saving  of  Lot  and  his  family. 

But  the  myih-making  and  miracle-mongering  by  no  means 
ceased  in  ancient  times;  they  continued  to  grow  through 
the  medtECval  and  modern  period  until  they  have  quietly 
withered  away  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  investiga- 
tion, leaving  to  us  the  religious  and  moral  truths  they  in- 
close. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  this  wbole  group  of 
myths:  their  origin  in  times  prehistoric,  their  development 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  their  culmination  during  the  ages  of 
faith,  and  their  disappearance  in  the  age  of  science.  It 
would  be  especially  instructive  to  note  the  conscientious 
efforts  to  prolong  their  life  by  making  futile  compromises 
between  science  and  theology  regarding  them;  but  I  shall 
mention  this  main  group  only  incidentally,  confining  myself 
almost  entirely  to  the  one  above  named — the  most  remark- 
able of  all— -the  myth  which  grew  about  the  salt  pillars  of 
Usdum. 

I  select  this  mainly  because  it  involves  only  elementary 
principles,  requires  no  abstruse  reasoning,  and  because  all 
controversy  regarding  it  is  ended.  There  is  certainly  now 
no  theologian  with  a  reputation  to  lose  who  will  venture  to 
revive  the  idea  regarding  it  which  was  sanctioned  for  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands,  of  years  by  theology,  was  based  on 
Scripture,  and  was  held  by  the  universal  Church  until  our 
own  century. 

The  main  feature  of  the  salt  region  of  Usdum  is  a  low 
range  of  hills  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ex- 
tending in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  about  five  miles,  and 
made  up  mainly  of  salt  rock.  This  rock  is  soft  and  friable, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  heavy  winter  rains,  it  has 
been,  without  doubt,  from  a  period  long  before  human  his- 
tory, as  it  is  now,  cut  ever  into  new  shapes,  and  especially 
into  pillars  or  columns,  which  sometimes  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form. 

An  eminent  clergyman  who  visited  this  spot  recently 
speaks  of  the  appearance  of  this  salt  range  as  follows  : 

"  Fretted  by  fitful  showers  and  storms,  its  ridge  is  ex- 
ceedingly uneven,  its  sides  carved  out  and  constantly  chaiig- 
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ing;  .  .  .  and  each  traveller  might  have  a  new  pillar  of  salt 
to  wonder  over  at  intervals  ul  a  lew  years."  • 

Few  things  could  be  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  indo- 
lent dream-Iiie  o(  the  East,  myths  and  legends  would  grow 
up  to  account  lor  this  as  ior  other  stj^angc  appearances  in  all 
that  region.  The  question  which  a  religious  Oriental  put 
to  himself  in  ancient  times  at  Usdum  was  substantially  that 
which  his  descendant  today  puis  to  himself  at  Kosseir: 
"  Why  is  this  region  thus  blasted  ?  "  "  Whence  these  pillars 
of  salt?"  or  "  Whence  these  blocks  of  granite?"  "What 
aroused  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  or  of  Allah  to  work  these 
miracles  of  desolation  ?  " 

And,  just  as  Maxime  Du  Camp  recorded  the  answer  of 
the  modern  Shemite  at  Kosseir,  so  the  compilers  of  the  Jew- 
ish  sacred  books  recorded  the  answer  of  ihe  ancient  Shemite 
at  the  Dead  Sea;  just  as  Allah  at  Kosseir  blasted  the  land 
and  transformed  the  melons  into  boulders  which  arc  seen  to 
this  day.  so  Jehovah  at  Usdum  blasted  the  land  and  trans> 
formed  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  which  is  seen  to  this 
day. 

No  more  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  formation  of 
the  Lot  legend,  to  account  for  that  rock  resembling  the  hu- 
man form,  than  in  the  formation  of  the  Niobe  legend,  which 
accounted  for  a  supposed  resemblance  in  the  rock  at  Sipy- 
los:  it  grew  up  just  as  we  have  seen  thousands  of  similar 
myths  and  legends  groiv  up  about  striking  natural  appear- 
ances in  every  early  home  of  the  human  race.  Being  thus 
consonant  with  the  universal  view  regarding  the  relation  of 

•  As  to  lh«  nibsUnc«  of  th«  "  pQlare  "  or  "  statues  "  or  "  needles  "  oT  tall  at  Us- 
dum. many  Iravellere  ipeak  of  U  U  "nmrl  and  salt."  Irliy  and  Mangles,  in  their 
TVavfIt  in  J!^-pt^  ^^ttJ'i'ii,  Syria,  ami  tht  Ih'ly  Lam!,  chap.  viE,  call  it  "salt  aiict 
hardened  sand."  The  citation  as  10  freciueiit  carving  out  of  new  "  pillars"  is  from 
tlie  Travtls  in  Paltilint  of  die  Rev.  H.  F.  Osborn.  D.  D, ;  iee  also  Palmer,  Desert 
of  the  ExadHt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  478,  47'g,  For  engravings  of  the  salt  pillar  at  diffeient 
tilSO,  compare  thai  given  by  Lynch  in  tS4?,  when  it  appeared  as  a  column  forty 
fnt  high,  with  that  given  by  Palmer  as  the  frontispiece  to  ^m.  Desert  ef  Ifu  Exodtis, 
Cambridge,  Kngland,  iSyi,  when  it  was  small  and  "does  really  bear  a  curious  re- 
vemblnnce  to  an  Arah  woman  wnlh  a  child  upon  her  shoulders  "  ;  and  this  again 
with  ih*  picture  of  the  salt  formation  at  Usdmn  given  by  Canon  Trislratn,  at  whose 
vi«t  tbcT«  wa*  neiltior  "pillar"  nor  "  statue."  See  7"^!?  Zfr»»i/B//jr»f£'/,  by  H.  B. 
Tristram,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  London,  i982,  p.  324.  Forsimibr  pillars  of  salt  washed 
out  froin  the  marl  in  Catalonia,  see  Lyell. 
43 
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physical  geography  to  the  divine  government»  it  became  a 
treasure  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church— 
a  treasure  not  only  to  be  guardetl  against  all  hostile  intru- 
sion, but  to  be  increased,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  rayth-mak- 
ing  powers  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  (or  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  spot  where  the  myth  originated  was  carefully  kept 
in  mind  ;  Eridecd,  it  could  not  escape,  for  in  that  place  alone 
were  constantly  seen  the  phenomena  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
We  have  a  steady  chain  of  testimony  through  the  ages,  all 
pointing  to  the  salt  pillar  as  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
divine  judgment.  That  great  theological  test  of  truth,  the 
dictum  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lcrins,  would  certainly  prove  that 
the  pillar  was  Lot's  wife,  for  it  was  believed  so  to  be  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moliamracdans  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  a  time  almost  within  present  memory — "always,  every- 
where, and  by  all."  It  would  stand  perfectly  the  ancient 
test  insisted  upon  by  Cardinal  Newman,  "Securus  judkut 
orbis  Urrarum." 

For,  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  salt  pillar  with  Lot's  wife  has  been  universally 
held  and  supported  by  passages  in  Genesis,  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter^coupled  with 
a  passage  in  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  to 
this  day,  by  a  majority  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  believed 
to  be  inspired,  and  from  which  arc  specially  cited  the  words, 
"A  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbelieving 
soul."  * 

Never  was  chain  of  belief  more  continuous.  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  Josephus  refers  to  (he  miracle, 
and  declares  regarding  the  statue,  "  1  have  seen  it,  and  ii  re- 
mains at  this  day  " ;  and  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  one  of 
the  most  revered  fathers  of  the  Church,  noted  for  the  rood- 
lof  his  statements,  expresses  a  similar  certainty,  declar- 
miraculous  statue  to  be  still  standing. 


'Com  untol  biblical  cEtntions,  see  Genesis  xtx„36 ;  St.  LnKe  xrii,  31 ;  II 

6.    For  Itie  cEtBiion  fnin  Wii4i>m.  j<e  chap,  x,  v.  7.     For  the  aecoin* 

(fomacion  of  Lot's  wife  pul  into  it«  [iropcr  relations  with  the  JebovitHe 

4ic  ilocttiaent&,  see  Lenormaat's  La  Genht,  Paris,  (883,  pp.  53.  199,  and 
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In  the  second  century  that  great  father  of  the  Church, 
bishop  and  martyr,  Ircnseus,  not  only  vouched  (or  it,  but 
gave  his  approval  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  Lot's  wife 
still  lingered  in  the  statue,  giving  it  a  sort  of  organic  life: 
thus  virtually  began  in  the  Church  that  amazing  devel- 
opment of  the  legend  which  we  shall  see  taking  various 
forms  through  the  Middle  Ages— the  story  that  the  salt 
statue  exercised  certain  physical  functions  which  in  these 
more  delicate  days  can  not  be  alluded  to  save  undercover 
of  a  dead  language. 

This  addition  to  the  legend,  which  in  these  signs  ol  life, 
as  in  other  things,  is  developed  ahnost  exactly  on  the  same 
lines  with  the  legend  of  the  Niobe  statue  in  the  rock  of 
Mount  Sipylos  and  with  the  legends  of  human  beings  trans- 
formed into  boulders  in  various  mythologies,  was  for  cen- 
turies regarded  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  revealed 
truth. 

In  the  third  century  the  mj'th  burst  into  still  richer  bloom 
in  a  poem  long  ascribed  to  Tertullian.  In  this  poem  more 
miraculous  characteristics  of  the  statue  are  revealed.  It 
could  not  be  washed  away  by  rains;  it  could  not  be  over, 
thrown  by  winds ;  any  wound  made  upon  it  was  miraculously 
heated ;  and  the  earlier  statements  as  to  its  physical  functions 
were  amplified  in  sonorous  Latin  verse. 

With  this  appeared  a  new  legend  regarding  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  it  became  universally  believed,  and  we  find  it  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  medioival  period,  that  the  bitumen 
could  only  be  dissolved  by  such  fluids  as  in  the  processes  of 
animated  nature  came  from  the  statue. 

The  legend  thus  amplified  we  shall  find  dwelt  upon  by 
pious  travellers  and  monkish  chroniclers  for  hundreds  of 
years :  so  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  treasured  by  the  uni- 
versal  Church,  and  held  more  and  more  firmly — "always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all." 

In  the  two  following  centuries  we  have  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  additional  authority  for  the  belief  that  the  very  statue 
of  S3lt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  transformed  was  stilt  exist- 
ing.  In  the  fourth,  the  continuance  of  the  statue  was  vouched 
for  by  St.  Silvia,  who  visited  the  place:  though  she  could 
not  see  it,  she  was  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Segor  that  it  had 
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been  there  some  time  beiore.  and  she  cODcIuded  that  it  had 
been  temporarily  covered  by  the  sea.  In  both  the  fourth 
fifth  ceaturics  such  great  doctors  in  the  Church  as  St. 
Jerome,  St.  John  Cbrysostoro.  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
;^reed  in  this  belief  and  statement;  hence  it  was,  doubtless, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  in  the  authorized 
English  version  '*  pillar."  was  translated  in  the  Vulgate,  which 
the  majority  of  Christians  believe  virtually  inspired,  by  the 
F-word  "  statue " :  we  shall  find  this  fact  insisted  upon  by 
theologians  arguing  in  behalf  of  the  statue,  as  a  result  and 
monument  of  the  miracle,  for  over  fourteen  hundred  years 
afterward.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Antoninus  Martyr 
visited  the  Dead  Sea  region  and  described  it,  but  curiously 
jFCversed  a  simple  truth  in  these  words:  "  Nor  do  sticks  or 
^Straws  float  there,  nor  can  a  man  swim,  but  whatever  is  cast 
into  it  sinks  to  the  bottom."  As  to  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife, 
he  threw  doubt  upon  its  miraculous  renewal,  but  testified 
that  it  was  still  standing. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  not  only 
testified  that  the  salt  pillar  at  Usdum  was  once  t,ot's  wife, 
but  declared  that  she  must  retain  that  form  until  the  general 
resurrection.  In  the  seventh  century,  too,  Bishop  Arculf 
travelled  (o  the  Dead  Sea.  and  his  work  was  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  He  greatly  develops  the  legend, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  given  by  Josephus.  The  bitu- 
men that  floats  upon  the  sea  "  resembles  gold  and  the  form 
of  a  bull  or  camel  " ;  "  birds  can  not  live  near  it " ;  and  "  the 
very  beautiful  apples"  which  grow  there,  when  plucked, 
"burn  and  are  reduced  to  ashes,  and  smoke  as  if  they  were 
tdll  burning." 

Ul  the  eighth  century  the  Venerable  Bede  takes  these 


*  Jowplms  Anli^uitifi,  book  i,  chap,  x\ ;  Clement,  £/»j/,  / ;  Cyril  Hicros, 
it ;  Chryso*lom,  //om.  XVUI,  XLIV \  in  G<Kft.  ;  trcnieils  lib.  iv,  c.  xxxi, 
rttin,  edition  Oncm.,  1703.  For  St.  Silvia,  see  S.  SiMa  Ayuttana  Ptrt- 
id  Lota  Sattda,  Roikk,  1S87,  p.  55  ;  aUo  edition  of  iSSj.  p.  25.  For  recent 
4R,  »ec  /^i^imagf  c/  Sf.  S'/via,  p,  aS,  in  publiciitions  of  Palestine  Text  So- 
iBqt.  For  kgvnds  of  signs  of  continued  life  in  houlders  nitd  stones  bto 
jilun  beingi  bavc  beea  trantformcd  for  sin,  tee  Karl  Bansch,  Sagm.  etc, 
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statements  of  ArcuU  and  his  predecessors,  binds  them  to- 
gether in  his  work  on  The  Holy  Places,  and  gives  the  whole 
mass  of  myths  and  legends  an  enormous  impulse.* 

In  the  tenth  century  new  force  is  given  to  it  by  the  pious 
Moslem  Mukadassi.  Speaking  of  the  town  of  Segor,  near 
the  salt  r^on,  he  says  that  the  proper  translation  of  its 
name  is  "  Hell " ;  and  of  the  lake  he  says,  "  Us  waters  are 
hot,  even  as  though  the  place  stood  over  hell-fire." 

In  the  crusading  period,  immediately  following,  all  the 
legends  burst  forth  more  brilliantly  than  ever. 

The  first  of  these  new  travcliers  who  makes  careful  state- 
ments is  Fulk  of  Chartres,  who  in  1100  accompanied  King 
Baldwin  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  saw  many  wonders;  buT, 
though  he  visited  the  salt  region  at  Usdum,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  salt  pillar:  evidently  he  had  fallen  on  evil 
times;  the  older  statues  had  probably  been  washed  away> 
and  no  new  one  had  happened  to  be  washed  out  of  the  rocks 
just  at  that  period. 

But  his  misfortune  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  trium- 
phant experience  of  a  far  more  famous  traveller,  hall  a  cen- 
tury later — Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  finds  new  evidences  of  miracle  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  develops  to  a  still  higher  point  the  legend  of 
the  salt  statue  of  Lot's  wife,  enriching  the  world  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  steadily  and  miraculously  renewed; 
that,  though  the  cattle  of  the  region  licked  its  surface,  it 
never  grew  smaller.  Again  a  thrill  of  joy  went  through  the 
monasteries  and  pulpits  of  Christendom  at  this  increasing 
"evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture," 

Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  appeared 
in  Palestine  a  traveller  superior  to  most  before  or  since— 
Count  Burchard.  monk  of  Mount  Sion.  Me  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  something  of  Arabic,  and  his  writings  show 

*  For  Anlonintis  Marlyi,  see  Tobler'5  edition  of  his  work  in  the  Ititttra,  vol.  i, 
p,  100,  Geneva,  1877.  For  the  Targtim  of  Jerusalem,  see  citittion  in  Qiiar^miys, 
Terra  Sancla  Eludintw,  Percgrinatio  vi,  cap.  xiv  ;  new  Venice  edition.  Fot  Ar- 
cnlf,  Bcc  Tobler.  For  Bcdc,  sec  hU  De  Lacis  S'anelu  in  Tobler's  Itiwta.  vol.  i,  p. 
338.  For  an  admirable  statcnicnt  of  the  nicdiwval  lhcol<^ic.il  view  of  5eLcntific 
research,  sec  Ekken,  CeseAUhu  der  milUlitlkriichen  WeilansclMUung,  StuUgan, 
|3&7,  chap.-ri.  i 
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him  to  hare  been  otwerraat  uid  tlkoogtilfijl.    No  statue  of 

[Lot's  wife  appears  to  have  been  washed  clean  ot  the  salt 

[rock  at  his  rist.  bat  be  takes  it  for  granicd  that  the  Dead 

Sea  is  **  the  mouth  of  heU,"  and  that  the  vapour  rising  Irom 

it  is  the  $mdcc  from  Satan's  fnraaces. 

These  ideas  seem  to  ha\-c  become  part  of  the  common 
^ock,  for  EmouL  who  travelled  to  the  Dead  Sea  during 
the  same  century,  always  ^xaks  of  it  as  the  "  Sea  of 
Devils." 

Near  the  begtuiii^  of  the  fourteenth  century-  appeared 
the  book  of  far  wider  influence  which  bears  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  in  the  %-arious  editions  of  it  myths  and 
legends  of  tbc  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  pillar  of  salt  burst  forth 
into  wonderful  luxuriance. 

This  book  tells  us  that  masses  of  fiery  matter  are  every 
day  thrown  up  from  tbc  water  "as  large  as  a  horse";  that, 
though  it  contains  no  living  thing,  it  has  been  shown  that 
men  thrown  into  it  can  nut  die :  and,  Hnatly,  as  if  to  prove 
the  worthlessness  of  devout  testimony  to  the  miraculous,  he 
says :  "  And  whoever  throws  a  piece  o(  iron  therein,  it  floats; 
and  whoever  throws  a  feather  therein,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  ; 
and,  because  that  is  contrary  to  nature.  I  was  not  willing  to 
believe  it  until  I  saw  it." 

The  book,  of  course,  mentions  Lnt's  wife,  and  says  that 
the  pillar  of  salt  "stands  there  lo^day,"  and  "has  a  right 
salty  taste." 

Injustice  has  perhaps  been  done  to  the  compilers  of  this 
famous  work  in  holding  them  liars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
They  simply  abhorred  scepticism,  and  thought  it  meritorious 
to  believe  all  pious  legends.  The  ideal  Mandevillc  was  a 
man  of  overmastering  fatth,  and  resembled  Tertullian  in 
believing  some  things  "because  they  are  impossible";  he 
was  doubtless  entirely  conscientious ;  the  solemn  ending  of 
the  book  shows  that  he  listened,  observed,  and  wrote  under 
the  deepest  conviction,  and  those  who  re-edited  his  book 
were  probably  just  as  honest  in  adding  the  later  stories  of 
pious  travellers. 

The  Travels  of  Sir  John  MandnnUe,  thus  appealing  to  the 
ipopular  heart,  were  most  widely  read  in  the  monasteries  and 
regaled  among  the  people.     Innumerable  copies  were  made 
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in  manuscript,  and  finally  in  print,  and  so  the  old  myths  re- 
ceived a  new  life* 

In  the  fifteenth  centurj-  wonders  increased.  In  1418  we 
have  the  Lord  of  Caiimont,  who  makes  a  pilgrimage  and 
gives  us  a  statement  which  is  the  result  of  the  theological 
reasoning  of  centuries,  and  especially  interesting  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  theological  method  in  contrast  with  the  sci- 
entific. He  could  not  understand  how  the  blessed  waters  of 
the  Jordan  could  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  accursed 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  eye  of  sense, 
he  beheld  the  water  with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  calmly  an- 
nounced that  the  Jordan  water  passes  through  the  sea,  but 
that  the  two  masses  of  water  are  not  mingled.  As  to  the 
salt  statue  of  Lot's  wife,  he  declares  it  to  be  sliU  existing; 
and,  copying  a  table  of  indulgences  granted  by  the  Church 
to  pious  pilgrims,  he  puts  down  the  visit  to  the  salt  statue  as 
giving  an  indulgence  of  seven  years. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  another  traveller 
yet  more  influential:  Bernard  of  Breydenbach,  Dean  of  Maini. 
His  book  of  travels  was  published  in  T4S6,  at  the  Tumous 
press  of  Schoeffer,  and  in  various  translations  it  was  spread 
through  Europe,  exercising  an  influence  wide  and  deep.  His 
first  important  notice  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  as  follows  :  "  In  this, 

*  Fot  Fulk  a{  Chartres  and  crusading  Iravellers  gene-rally,  !.t;e  Bongars'  Certa 
Zhi  and  Ihe  French  Xrcuet/i  also  hisJorics  cj(  ilie  Cmsadcs  by  WUken,  Sybel,  Kug- 
ler,  and  others  ;  see  alsti  Robinson.  Biblical  Kamrffirs,  vol.  ji,  p.  lO),  and  Tobler, 
Bibliifgmfihia  Geographita  Pakstins,  1867,  p.  13.  Foi  Ucajamin  of  Tudela's  state- 
ment, see  Wri^hi'ii  Collettitnt  0/  7'ravtls  in  J^aUitint,  p.  S4,  and  Asbcr's  edition  of 
Becjaniiii  of  Tudela'i  travels,  vol.  i,  pp.  ;i.  7=  :  also  Chanon,  vol.  i,  p.  iSo,  For 
Borchan!  or  Bnrchaid,  «e  full  lest  in  the  Rfyishtch  Jfss  HtyUgea  Landis  ;  also 
Grynwiis,  A".w'.  Orbii,  Baiil..  1532.  fol.  sqS,  329.  For  Emoul.  see  hts  VEstat  de 
la  CiUdt  llierusalttn.  in  Michelamt  and  Rnynauil,  !tin4rairti  Fran^aisei  au  t»mi 
ft  tjmt  Sihlff.  ]''oT  PctniA  Di;ievnu£,  sec  his  book  Di  Lods  Sanctis,  edited  by 
Gamurrici.  Rome,  i89;,  pp.  ta6,  127.  For  Mandevillc  1  have  compared  iCveral 
editions,  especially  ihoic  in  ^t^Mi  Reyssbuck,  in  Canisius,  and  in  Wright,  with  Hnlli- 
well's  reprint  and  with  the  raieSUasburE  edition  of  1484  in  the  Cornell  University 
Libiar}'  1  the  whole  statement  regarding  the  experiment  with  iron  and  feathers  is 
Hiven  differently  ia  different  copies.  The  sraietiieni  that  he  saw  the  feathers  sink 
and  the  iron  5wiin  1^  made  in  the  Rryubuch  edition.  Frankfort,  T584.  The  story, 
like  the  saints"  legends,  evidently  i^rew  as  ciine  went  on,  hut  is  tionc  the  less  intcr- 
esiioK  as  showing  the  geneial  credulity.  Since  writing  ihtf  above  I  have  been  glad 
lo  find  my  riew  of  Mandeville's  honesty  confirmed  by  ihu  Rev.  Dr.  Robluaoiii  and  J 

K    by  Mr.  Gage  in  his  edition  of  Kitcer's  PaUstitu,  J 
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Tirus  the  serpent  is  found,  and  from  him  the  Tiriac  medicine 
is  made.  Hu  is  blind,  and  so  full  o(  venom  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  his  bile  except  cutting  ofl  the  bitten  part.  He 
can  only  be  taken  by  striking  him  and  making  him  angry  ; 
Ihcn  his  venom  flies  into  his  head  and  tail."  Brcydcnbach 
calls  the  Dead  Sea  "the  chimney  of  hell,"  and  repeats  the 
old  story  as  to  the  miraculous  solvent  for  its  bitumen.  He, 
loo,  makes  the  statement  that  the  holy  water  of  the  Jordan 
does  not  mingle  with  the  accursed  water  of  the  infernal  sea, 
but  increases  the  miracle  which  Caumonl  h3d  announced  by 
saying  that,  although  ihe  waters  appear  lo  come  together, 
the  Jordan  is  really  absorbed  in  the  earth  before  it  reaches 
the  sea. 

As  to  Lot's  wife,  various  travellers  at  that  time  had  vari- 
ous fortunes.  Some,  like  Caumont  and  Breydenbach,  took 
her  continued  existence  for  granted  ;  some,  like  Count  John 
of  Solms,  saw  her  and  were  greatly  edified  ;  some,  like  Hans 
Werii,  tried  to  hnd  her  and  could  not,  but,  like  St.  Silvia,  a 
thousand  years  before,  were  none  the  less  edified  by  the  idea 
that,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  the  sea  had  been  allowed 
to  hide  her  from  them  ;  some  found  her  larger  than  they  ex- 
pected, even  forty  feet  high,  as  was  the  salt  pillar  which 
happened  to  be  standing  at  the  visit  of  Commander  Lynch 
in  184S;  but  this  only  added  a  new  proof  to  the  miracle,  for 
the  text  was  remembered,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Out  of  Ihe  mass  of  works  of  pilgrims  during  the  tifteenth 
century  I  select  just  one  more  as  typical  of  the  theological 
view  then  dominant,  and  this  is  the  noted  book  of  Felix 
Fabri,  a  preaching  friar  of  Ulm.  I  select  him.  because  even 
.so  eminent  an  authority  in  our  own  time  as  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson  declares  him  to  have  been  the  most  thorough, 
thoughtful,  and  enlightened  traveller  of  that  century. 

Fabri  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  wonders  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  typical  of  his  honesty  influenced  by  faith  Is  his  ac- 
count of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit ;  he  describes  it  with  almost  per- 
fect accuracy,  but  adds  the  statement  that  when  mature  it  is 
"  filled  with  ashes  and  cinders." 

As  lo  the  salt  statue,  he  says:  "We  saw  the  place  be- 
•ween  the  sea  and  Mount  Segor,  but  could  not  sec  the  statue 

;lf  because  we  were   too  far  distant  to  sec  anything  of 
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uman  size;  but  we  saw  it  with  firm  faith,  because  wc  be- 
lieved Scripture,  which  speaks  of  it;  and  we  were  tilled  with 
wonder." 

To  sustain  absolute  faith  In  the  statue  he  reminds  his 
readeis  that  "  God  is  able  even  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
seed  to  Abraham,"  and  goes  into  a  long  argument,  discuss- 
ing such  transformations  as  those  o!  King  Atlas  and  Pyg- 
malion's statue,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  winding  up  with 
the  case,  given  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Jerome,  oi  a  heretic  who 
was  changed  into  a  log  of  wood,  which  was  then  burned. 

lie  gives  a  statement  of  the  Mebrews  that  Lot's  wife  re- 
ceived her  peculiar  punishment  because  she  had  refused  to 
add  salt  to  the  food  of  the  angels  when  they  visited  her,  and 
he  preaches  a  short  sermon  in  which  he  says  that,  as  salt  is 
the  condiment  of  food,  so  the  salt  statue  of  Lot's  wife  "  gives 
us  a  condiment  of  wisdom.*'* 

There  were,  indeed,  many  discrepancies  in  the  testimony 
of  travellers  regarding  the  salt  pillar — so  many,  in  fact,  that 
at  a  later  period  the  learned  Dom  Calmet  acknowledged 
that  they  shook  his  belief  in  the  whole  matter;  but,  during 
this  earlier  time,  under  the  complete  sway  of  the  theological 
spirit,  these  difficulties  only  gave  new  and  more  glorious 
opportunities  fur  faith. 

For,  if  a  considerable  interval  occurred  between  the  wash- 
ing of  one  salt  pillar  out  of  existence  and  the  washing  of  an- 
other into  existence,  the  idea  arose  that  the  statue,  by  virtue 
of  the  soul  which  stilt  remained  in  it,  had  departed  on  some 
mysterious  excursion.  Did  it  happen  that  one  statue  was 
washed  out  one  year  in  one  place  and  another  statue  another 
year  in  another  place,  this  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  be- 
lieving that  Lot's  wife  still  walked  about.  Did  it  happen  that 
a  salt  column  was  undermined  by  the  rains  and  fell,  this  was 

•  Fot  Bertisid  of  Brcy den  bach,  1  have  used  the  Latin  edition,  ^[entz,  14S6,  in 
the  White  collection, Cornell  Uniwersily,  aJso  the  Genuan  edilbn  in  ihc  Reyal'iuh. 
For  John  of  Solms,  Werli,  and  the  like,  see  the  I^tyMuth,  which  gives  a  full  text  of 
their  travels.  For  Fahri  (Schinid),  sec,  for  liis  value,  Robinson  ;  also  Toblcr,  £if>- 
Hografhiay  pp.  53  tt  seij.  ;  and  for  texts,  see  Reysifiuih,  pp.  i23l>  itt  ifq,.  but  best  the 
Fratrit  Pel.  Pahri  Evagattsrium ,  ed.  Itti^slei,  Stuttgart,  1843,  vol,  JJi,  pp.  17s  ei 
Sfj.      lli»  book  has  now  been  translated  into  Engliib  by  (he  Palatine  Pilgrims*  A 
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believed  to  be  but  another  sign  of  lite.  Did  a  pillar  happen 
to  be  covered  in  part  by  the  sea,  this  was  enough  to  arouse 
the  belief  that  the  statue  from  time  to  time  descended  into 
the  Dead  Sea  depths^possibly  to  satisfy  that  old  fatal  curi- 
osity regarding  her  former  neighbours.  Did  some  smaller 
block  of  salt  happen  to  be  washed  out  near  the  statue,  it  was 
believed  that  a  household  dog,  also  transformed  into  salt, 
had  followed  her  back  from  beneath  the  deep.  Did  more 
statues  than  one  appear  at  one  time,  that  simply  made  the 
mystery  more  impressive. 

In  facts  now  so  easy  of  scientific  explanation  the  theo- 
logians found  wonderful  matter  for  argument. 

One  great  question  among  them  was  whether  the  soul  of 
Lot's  wile  did  really  remain  in  the  statue.  On  one  side  it  was 
insisted  that,  as  Holy  Scripture  declares  that  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  as  she  was  necessarily  made 
up  of  a  soul  and  a  body,  the  soul  must  have  become  part  of 
the  statue.  This  argument  was  clinched  by  citing  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  which  the  salt  pillar  is  de- 
clared to  be  still  standing  as  "  the  monument  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing sfftil."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  insisted  that  the  soul  of 
the  woman  must  have  been  incorporeal  and  immortal,  and 
hence  could  not  have  been  changed  into  a  substance  corpo- 
real and  mortal.  Naturally,  to  this  it  would  be  answered 
that  the  salt  pillar  was  no  more  corporeal  than  the  ordinary 
materials  of  the  human  body,  and  that  it  had  been  made  mi- 
raculously  immortal,  and  "  with  God  all  things  are  possible," 
Thus  were  opened  long  vistas  of  theological  discussion.* 

As  we  enter  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dead  Sea  myths, 
and  especially  the  legends  of  Lot's  wife,  are  still  growing. 
In  1507  Father  Anseim  of  the  Minorites  declares  that  the 
sea  sometimes  covers  the  feet  of  the  statue,  sometimes  the 
legs,  sometimes  the  whole  body. 

In  1555,  Gabriel  Giraudet,  priest  at  Puy,  journeyed 
through  Palestine.  His  faith  was  robust,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  myths  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  seen  by  his  declaration 


*  For  a  brief  statement  of  (he  main  arguments  for  and  against  Ac  idea  that  the 
soul  or  Lot's  wife  remaiiiicd  within  ihc  snh  sLuiuc,  sec  ComdiuJi  &  L&pidc,  Cem- 
nuntarius  in  Pentateuchunt,  Antwerp,  1697,  chap.  xix. 
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that  its  waters  are  so  foul  that  one  can  smell  them  at  a  dis- 
tance of  tliree  leagues  ;  that  straw,  liay,  or  feathers  thrown 
into  them  will  sink,  but  that  iron  and  other  metals  will  float; 
that  criminals  have  been  kept  in  them  three  or  four  days 
and  could  not  drown.  As  to  Lot's  wife,  he  says  that  he 
found  her  "  lying  there,  her  back  toward  heaven,  converted 
into  salt  stone;  for  I  touched  her.  scratched  her,  and  put  a 
piece  of  her  into  my  mouth,  and  she  tasted  salt." 

At  the  centre  of  all  these  legends  we  see,  then,  the  idea 
that,  though  there  were  no  living  beasts  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  people  o£  the  overwhehned  cities  were  still  living  be- 
neath its  waters,  probably  in  hell ;  that  there  was  life  in  the 
salt  statue;  and  that  it  was  still  curious  regarding  its  old 
neighbours. 

Hence  such  travellers  in  the  latter  years  of  the  century 
as  Count  Albert  of  LOwenstein  and  Prince  Nicolas  Radzi- 
will  are  not  at  all  weakened  in  faith  by  failing  to  find  the 
statue.  What  the  former  is  capable  of  believing  is  seen  by  his 
statement  that  in  a  certain  cemetery  at  Cairo  during  one 
night  in  the  year  the  dead  thrust  forth  their  feet,  hands, 
limbs,  and  even  rise  wholly  from  their  graves. 

There  seemed,  then,  no  tiitiit  to  these  pious  beliefs.  The 
idea  that  there  is  merit  in  credulity,  with  the  love  of  myth- 
making  and  miracle-mongering.  constantly  made  them  larger. 
Nor  did  the  Protestant  Reformation  diminish  them  at  first; 
it  rather  strengthened  them  and  fixed  them  more  firmly  in 
the  popular  mind.  They  seemed  destined  to  last  forever. 
How  they  were  thus  strengthened  at  first,  under  Protestant- 
ism, and  how  they  were  finally  dissolved  away  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  scientific  thought,  will  now  be  shown.* 

*  Foi  Father  An sdm,  «ee  his  Dfirrifitia  Terra  Sancta,  in  H.  Canisius,  Tie- 
saurur  Afonument.  EttUs.,  Basnage  edition,  Am^terdftin,  1735.  vol.  iv,  p.  73B,  Fot 
Giraudet,  see  his  Ditcaun  du  Voyage  d'Outrt'Mfr,  Paris,  1535,  p.  56a.  Far 
RadiiiviU  and  Lawenjtein,  see  the  Reyssbuek,  especially  p.  198a. 
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III.   POST-REFORMATION   CULMINATION'  OF   THE   DEAD  SEA 
LEGENDS— BEGINNINGS  OF  A   HEALTHFUL  SCEPTICISH. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  to 
popularize  the  older  Dead  Sea  legends,  and  to  make  the 
public  mind  still  more  receptive  for  the  newer  ones. 

Luther's  great  pictorial  Bible,  so  powerful  in  fixing  the 
ideas  of  the  German  people,  showed  bj-  very  striking  engrav- 
ings  all  three  of  these  earlier  myths — the  destruction  of  the 
cities  by  fire  from  heaven,  the  transformation  of  Lot's  wife, 
and  the  vile  origin  of  the  hated  Moabiles  and  Ammonites; 
and  we  find  the  salt  statue,  especially,  in  this  and  other  pic* 
torial  Bibles,  during  generation  after  generation. 

Catholic  peoples  also  held  their  own  in  this  display  of 
faith.  About  1517  Francois  Regnault  published  at  Paris  a 
compilation  on  Palestine  enriched  with  woodcuts:  in  this 
the  old  Dead  Sea  legend  of  the  "  serpent  Tyrus  "  reappears 
embellished,  and  with  it  various  other  new  versions  of  old 
stories.  Five  years  later  Bartholomew  de  Salignac  travels 
in  the  Holy  Land,  vouches  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Lot's  wife  statue,  and  gives  new  life  to  an  old  marvel  by 
insisting  that  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  not  really 
poured  into  the  infernal  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  that  they 
arc  miraculously  absorbed  by  the  earth. 

These  ideas  were  not  confined  to  the  people  at  large;  we 
trace  them  among  scholars. 

In  1581,  Biinting,  a  North  German  professor  and  theo- 
logian, published  \C\%  Itinerary  pf  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  this 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Lot  legends  continue  to  increase.  He 
tells  us  that  the  water  of  the  sea  "changes  three  times  every 
day";  that  it  "  spits  forth  fire  " ;  that  it  throws  up  "on  high  " 
great  foul  masses  which  "  burn  like  pitch  "  and  "  swim  about 
like  huge  oxen":  that  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife  is  still  there, 
and  that  it  shines  like  salt. 

In  1590,  Christian  Adrichom,  a  Dutch  theologian,  pub- 
lished his  famous  work  on  sacred  geography.  He  does  not 
insist  upon  the  Dead  Sea  legends  generally,  but  declares 
that  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife  is  still  in  existence,  and  on  his 
map  he  gives  a  picture  of  her  standing  at  Usdum. 

Nor  was  it  altogether  safe  to  dissent  from  such  beliefs. 
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Just  as,  under  the  papal  sway,  men  of  science  were 
severely  punished  for  wrong  views  of  the  physical  get^- 
raphy  of  the  earth  in  general,  so,  when  Calvin  decided  to 
burn  Ser\'etus,  he  included  in  his  indictment  lor  heresy  a 
charge  that  Servctus,  in  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  had  made 
unorthodox  statements  regarding  the  physical  geography  of 
Palestine.* 

Protestants  and  Catholics  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
making  of  new  myths.  Thus,  in  his  Most  Dcvmtt  Jeurnej, 
published  in  1C08,  Jean  Zvallart,  Mayor  of  Ath  in  Haiiiault, 
confesses  himself  troubled  by  conflicting  stories  about  the 
salt  statue,  but  declares  himself  sound  in  the  faith  that  "  some 
vestige  of  it  still  remains,"  and  makes  up  for  his  bit  of  free- 
thinking  by  adding  a  new  mythical  horror  to  the  region — 
"crocodiles,"  wliich.  with  the  serpents  and  the  "  foul  odour 
o!  the  sea,"  prevented  his  visit  to  the  salt  mountains. 

In  1615  Father  Jean  Boucher  publishes  the  first  of  many 
editions  of  his  Sacred  Bouquet  of  tlu  Holy  Land.  !Ic  depicts 
the  horrors  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  number  of  striking  antith- 
eses, and  among  these  is  the  statement  that  it  is  made  of 
mud  rather  than  of  water,  that  it  soils  whatever  is  put  into 
it,  and  so  corrupts  the  land  about  it  that  not  a  blade  of  grass 
grows  in  all  that  region. 

In  the  same  spirit,  thirteen  years  later,  the  Protestant 
Christopher  Heidmann  publishes  his  Paltestina,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  fluid  resembling  blood  oozing  from  the  rocks 
about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cites  authorities  to  prove  that  the 
statue  of  Lot's  wife  still  exists  and  gives  signs  of  life. 

Yet,  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some 


*  For  biblical  engravings  shoving  Lot's  wi/e  Innsformed  into  a  salt  staluc,  etc 
sec  Luther's  Bible,  1534,  p.  xi ;  also  the  pictorial  Ekcteml  Bible;  also  Merian's 
Tconts  BihHca  of  lOas ;  niso  ihc  rrontispicce  of  the  Lutlier  Bible  published  at 
Nutembcig  in  1708  ;  also  Schcuchzcr's  Kupfir^Bibtl.  Augsburg,  1731,  Tab,  Xxxx. 
For  the  actount  of  the  Dead  Sea  serpent  "'  Tyrus,"  etc.,  3ec  Id  Grand  Veyage  dt 
HitruiaUnt,  Paris  (1517  ?).  p.  wi,  For  De  Salij^ac's  assertion  regarding  ihc  salt 
pEIlar  and  sugges"'^"  rtganlirg  ilic  absoiplion  of  the  Jorilan  before  reaching  the 
Dead  Sea,  see  his  Itinerarium  Sacrx  Scripiurir,  .VJ ngticbnrg,  1593,  g§  34  and  35. 
For  Bflntin^.  iee  bis  Ilinrrarium  Sacrs  Scriftunr.  Magdeburg,  158^,  p[).  78,  jg. 
For  Adriclioiu's  plclute  of  the  sail  statue,  see  map,  p.  38,  and  text.  p.  205,  of  his 
Tkntrvm  Terra  SamU,  1613.  For  Calvin  and  Servetus,  see  Willis,  Strtvtm 
and  Calvin,  pp.  96,  y)^ ;  also  the  Ser\-eCuB  edition  of  Ptolemy. 
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evidences  of  a  healthful  and  fruitful  scepticism  begin  to  ap. 

pear. 

The  old  stream  of  travellers,  commentators,  and  preach- 
ers, acccptiogf  tradition  and  repeating  what  they  have  been 
told,  flows  on;  but  here  and  there  we  are  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  a  man  who  really  begins  to  think  and   look  fo 
himself. 

First  among  these  is  the  French  naturalist  Pierre  B^lon 
As  regards  the  ordinary  wonders,  he  had  the  simple  faith  of 
his  time.  Among  a  multitude  of  similar  things,  he  believed 
that  he  saw  the  stones  on  which  the  disciples  were  sleeping 
during  the  prayer  of  Christ;  the  stone  on  which  the  Lord 
sat  when  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead:  the  Lord's  foot- 
prints on  the  stone  from  which  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and, 
most  curious  of  all,  "the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected." 
_Yet  he  makes  some  advance  on  his  predecessors,  since  he 
shows  in  one  passage  that  he  had  thought  out  the  process  by 
which  the  simpler  myths  of  Palestine  were  made.  For,  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  he  sees  a  field  covered  with 
small  pebbles,  and  of  these  he  says :  "  The  common  people 
tell  you  that  a  man  was  once  sowing  peas  there,  when  Our 
Lady  passed  that  way  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing; 
the  man  answered,  '  I  am  sowing  pebbles,'  and  straightway 
all  the  peas  were  changed  into  these  little  stones." 

His  ascribing  bclici  in  this  explanatory  transformation 
myth  to  the  "common  people"  marks  the  taint  dawn  of  a 
new  epoch. 

Typical  also  of  this  new  class  is  the  German  botanist 
Leonhard  Rauwolf.  He  travels  through  Palestine  in  1575, 
and,  though  devout  and  at  limes  credulous,  notes  compara- 
tively few  of  the  old  wonders,  while  he  makes  thoughtful 
and  careful  mention  of  things  in  nature  that  he  really  saw; 
he  declines  to  use  the  eyes  of  the  monks,  and  steadily  uses 
K  his  own  to  good  purpose. 
^  As  we  go  on  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  current  of 

I         '\v  thought  is  yet  more  evident;  a  habit  of  observing 
I  ire  carefully  and  of  comparing  observations  had  set  in ; 

I  i  £freat  voyages  of  discovery  by  Columbus,  Vasco  da 

■  ima,  Magellan,  and  others  were  producing  their  effect; 

I        .d  this  e0cct  was  increased  by  the  inductive  philosophy 
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of  Bacon,  the  reasonings  or  Descartes,  and  the  suggestions 

of  Montaigne. 

So  evident  was  this  current  that,  as  far  back  as  the  early 
days  of  the  century,  a  great  theologian,  Quaresmio  of  Lodi, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  stop  it  forever.  In  1616,  there- 
fore, he  began  his  ponderous  work  entitled  The  Historical, 
Thcologicai,  and  Moral  Explanation  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
laboured  upon  it  for  nine  years,  gave  nine  years  more  to 
perfecting  it,  and  then  put  it  into  the  hands  of  tlie  great 
publishing  house  of  Plantin  at  Antwerp:  they  were  four 
years  in  printing  and  correcting  it,  and  when  it  at  last  ajj- 
peared  it  seemed  certain  to  establish  the  theological  view 
of  the  Holy  L,and  for  all  lime.  While  taking  abundant  care 
of  other  myths  which  he  believed  sanctified  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, Quaresmio  devoted  himself  at  great  length  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  above  all  to  the  salt  statue:  and  he  divides  his  chapter 
on  it  into  three  parts,  each  headed  by  a  question:  First, 
" Ho-uf  was  Loot's  wife  changed  into  a  statue  of  salt?"  sec- 
ondly, "Where  was  she  thus  transformed?"  and,  thirdly, 
"Does  that  statue  still  exist?"  Through  each  of  these  di- 
visions he  fights  to  the  end  all  who  are  inclined  to  swerve 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  orthodox  opinion.  He 
utterly  refuses  to  compromise  with  any  modern  theorists. 
To  all  such  he  says,  "The  narration  of  Moses  is  historical 
and  is  to  be  received  in  its  natural  sense,  and  no  right-think- 
ing man  will  deny  this."  To  those  who  favoured  the  figura- 
tive interpretation  he  says,  "With  such  reasonings  any  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  can  be  denied." 

As  to  the  spot  where  the  miracle  occurred,  he  discusses 
four  places,  but  settles  upon  the  point  where  the  picture  of 
the  statue  is  given  in  Adrichom's  map.  As  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  statue,  he  plays  with  the  opposing  view  as  a 
cat  fondles  a  mouse;  and  then  shows  that  tlie  most  revered 
ancient  authorities,  venerable  men  still  living,  and  the  Bed- 
ouins, all  agree  that  it  is  still  in  being.  Throughout  the 
whole  chapter  his  thoroughness  in  scriptural  knowledge 
and  his  profundity  in  logic  are  only  excelled  by  his  scorn 
for  those  theologians  who  were  willing  to  yield  anything  to 
rationalism. 

So  powerful  was  this  argument  that  it  seemed  to  carry 
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everything  before  it,  not  merely  throughout  the  Roman 
obedience,  but  among  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  Prot. 
cstaittism. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Church,  we  may  take  as  a  type 
the  missionary  priest  Eugene  Roger,  who.  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  Quarcsmio's  book,  published  his  own  travels 
in  Palestine.  He  was  an  observant  man,  and  his  work  counts 
among  those  of  real  value  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Quarcsmio  had 
taken  possession  of  him  fully.  His  work  is  prefaced  with  a 
map  showing  the  points  of  most  importance  in  scriptural 
history,  and  among  these  he  identifies  the  place  where  Sam- 
son slew  the  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an 
ass,  and  where  he  hid  the  gates  of  Gaza;  the  cavern  which 
Adam  and  Eve  inhabited  after  their  expulsion  from  para- 
dise ;  the  spot  where  Balaam's  ass  spoke ;  the  tree  on  which 
Absalom  was  hanged  :  the  place  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel ;  the  steep  place  where  the  swine  possessed  of 
devils  plunged  into  the  sea ;  the  spot  where  the  prophet 
Elijah  was  taken  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire;  and,  of  course,  the 
position  of  the  salt  statue  which  was  once  Lot's  wife.  He 
not  only  indicates  places  on  land,  but  places  in  the  sea ;  thus 
he  shows  where  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and 
"  ^vhere  St.  Peter  caught  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fishes." 

As  to  the  Dead  Sea  miracles  generally,  he  does  not  dwell 
on  them  at  great  length;  he  evidently  felt  that  Quaresmio 
had  exhausted  the  subject;  but  he  shows  largely  the  fruits 
of  Quarcsmio's  teaching  in  other  matters. 

So,  too,  we  find  the  thoughts  and  words  of  Quarcsmio 
echoing  afar  through  the  German  universities,  in  public  dis- 
quisitions, dissertations,  and  sermons.  The  great  Bible  com- 
mentators, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  generally  agreed  in 
accepting  them. 

But,  strong  as  this  theological  theory  was,  we  find  that, 
as  time  went  on,  it  required  to  be  braced  somewhat,  and  in 
1692  VVcdcHus,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Jena,  chose  as  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  address  The  Physiology  of  t tie  Destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  of  thf  Statue  of  Salt. 

It  is  a  masterly  example  of  "  sanctified  science."  At  great 
length  he  dwells  on  the  characteristics  of  sulphur,  salt,  and 
thunderbolts;  mixes  up  scriptural  texts,  theology,  and  chcm- 
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istry  after  a  most  bewildering  fashion  ;  and  finally  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  thunderbolt,  ilung  by  the  Almighty, 
calcined  the  body  of  Lot's  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  vitri- 
fied its  particles  into  a  glassy  mass  looking  like  salt.* 

Not  only  were  these  views  demonstrated,  so  far  as  theo- 
l(^co-scientific  reasoning  could  demonstrate  anything,  but 
it  was  clearly  shown,  by  a  ccntinuous  chain  of  testimony 
from  the  earliest  ages,  that  the  salt  statue  at  Usdum  had 
been  recognised  as  the  body  of  Lot's  wife  by  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  universal  Christian  Church,  "  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all." 

Under  the  influence  of  teachings  like  these — and  of  the 
winter  rains — new  wonders  bt-gan  to  appear  at  the  salt  pillar. 
In  1661  the  Franciscan  monk  Zwinner  published  his  travels 
in  Palestine,  and  gave  not  only  most  of  the  old  myths  re- 
garding the  salt  statue,  but  a  new  one,  in  some  respects 
more  striking  than  any  of  the  old — for  he  had  heard  that  a 
dog,  also  transformed  into  salt,  was  standing  by  the  side  of 
Lot's  wife. 

Even  the  more  solid  Benedictine  scholars  were  carried 
away,  and  we  find  in  the  Sacred  History  by  Prof.  Mczger,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  published  in  1700,  a  renewal  of 
the  declaration  that  the  salt  statue  must  be  a  "perpetual 
memorial." 

•  For  Zmllart,  see  his  Trh-divoi  Voyage  tie  lerusaUm,  Antwerp,  t6o8.  book  tv, 
chapter  x'm.  Hh  journey  was  made  twenty  years  before.  For  Father  Boucher, 
we  his  Bouqmt  de  la  Terrt  SnintU,  Paris,  1632,  pp.  447,  443.  For  lleidmnnfi, 
see  hb  Patastina,  i6§9,  pp.  58-62.  For  lielon's  credulity  in  matters  referred  to, 
see  his  Oistrvafiotts  de  PlutUurt  Sm^ulariUz.  etc.,  I'ari*.  1553,  pp.  141-144  ;  and 
for  the  legends  of  ihe  peai  chmiEc<i  into  pebbles,  p.  145  ;  «c  also  Lartet  in  Dt 
Luynej.  rol.  lii,  p.  11,  For  Rauwnlf,  5e;e  the  Feysufixu-h.  anfl  Toblcr.  Bibli«£raphi«i. 
For  a  gooil  accoimt  of  the  influence  of  Montaigne  in  developing  French  sccpticiam, 
*e«  rrrfvost-Paradofs  study  on  Montaigne  prefixed  lo  the  l^e  Cterc  edition  of  the 
Ettayj,  Paris,  iS(>5:  also  the  well-known  p.iSf^agcs  in  I.ccky's  Jittfitmalism  in 
F.uropt.  For  Quare9nih>-I-haT«  eonsulied  both  the  Planiin  edition  of  1639  and  the 
lupcrb  new  Venice  edition  of  iSSo-'Ba.  The  latter,  though  le^is  priced  by  book 
fandcni.  Is  the  more  valuable,  since  it  coniatnij  some  ver)'  interesting  recent  notes. 
For  (he  abive  discuraion.  bcc  Planiin  edition,  rol.  ii.  pp.  753  d  se^.,  and  Venice 
edition,  vol.  ii,  pp,  57»-574.  As  to  the  effect  of  Quarcsmio  on  the  Proie&tant 
Church,  see  Wedclius.  De  Stalua  Saltj,  Jcnrc,  1693,  pp.  6,  7,  and  elsewhere.  For 
Eocene  Roger,  sec  his  La  Terre  SaimU,  Paris,  i66t;  the  map,  showing  varioua 
siies  rcferredto.il  in  the  preface  ;  andforbasUii^kE,  Kaluiuaoderit,  etc,  see  pp.  B9-93, 
139,  3lS,  and  elsewhere. 
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Bui  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  scientific  current  was 
stilt  working:  beneath  this  ponderous  mass  of  theological 
authority.  A  typical  evidence  of  this  we  find  in  1666  in  the 
travels  of  Doubdan,  a  canon  of  St.  Denis.  As  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  he  says  that  he  saw  no  smoke,  no  clouds,  and  no  "  black, 
sticky  water"  ;  as  to  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife,  he  says,  "The 
moderns  do  not  believe  so  easily  thnt  she  has  lasted  so  long  "  ; 
then,  as  if  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness,  he  concedes  that  the 
sea  tmiy  be  black  and  sticky  ia  the  middle;  and  from  Lot's 
wife  he  escapes  under  cover  of  some  pious  generalities. 
Four  years  later  another  French  ecclesiastic,  Jacques  Gou- 
jon,  referring  in  his  published  travels  to  the  legends  of  the 
salt  pillar,  says  :  "  People  may  believe  these  stories  as  much 
as  they  choose;  1  did  not  see  it,  nor  did  1  go  there."  So, 
too,  in  1697,  Morison,  a  dignitary  of  the  French  Church, 
having  travelled  in  Palestine,  confesses  that,  as  to  the  story 
of  the  pillar  of  salt,  he  has  difficulty  in  believing  it. 

The  same  current  is  observed  working  stilt  more  strongly 
in  the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Maimdrell,an  English  chap- 
Iain  at  Aleppo,  who  travelled  through  Palestine  during  the 
same  year.  He  pours  contempt  over  the  legends  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  general :  as  to  the  story  that  birds  could  not 
fly  over  it,  he  says  that  he  saw  them  flying  there;  as  to  the 
utter  absence  of  life  in  the  sea,  he  saw  small  shells  in  it ;  he 
saw  no  traces  of  any  buried  cities;  and  as  to  the  stories 
regarding  the  statue  of  Lot's  xvifc  and  the  proposal  to  visit 
it,  he  says.  "  Nor  could  we  give  faith  enough  to  these  reports 
to  induce  us  to  go  on  such  an  errand." 

The  influence  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  on  his  mind  is 
very  clear;  for,  in  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  Dead  Sea 
apples,  with  their  contents  of  ashes,  he  says  that  he  saw 
none,  and  he  cites  Lord  Bacon  in  support  of  scepticism  on 
this  and  similar  points. 

But  the  strongest  effect  of  this  growing  scepticism  is 
seen  near  the  end  of  that  century,  when  the  eminent  Dutch 
commentator  CIcricus  (Le  Clerc)  published  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  his  Dtswrtation  on  thf  Statue  of  Salt. 

At  great  length  he  brings  all  his  shrewdness  and  learning 
to  bear  against  the  whole  legend  of  the  actual  transformation 
of  Lot's  wife  and  the  existence  of  the  salt  pillar,  and  ends  by 
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saying  that  "  the  whole  story  is  due  to  the  vanity  of  some 
and  the  credulity  of  more." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  new 
tributaries  to  this  rivulet  of  scientific  thought.  In  1701 
Father  F61ix  Beaugrand  dismisses  the  Dead  Sea  legends 
and  the  salt  statue  very  curtly  and  dryly — expressing  not 
his  belief  in  it,  but  a  conventional  wish  to  believe. 

In  1709  a  scholar  appeared  in  another  part  of  Europe 
and  of  different  faith,  who  did  far  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  envelop  the  Dead  Sea  legends  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  truth — Adrian  Reland,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht.  His  work  on  Palestine  is  a  monument  of  patient 
scholarship,  having  as  its  nucleus  a  love  of  truth  as  truth : 
there  is  no  irreverence  in  him.  but  he  quietly  brushes  away 
a  great  mass  of  myths  and  legends:  as  to  the  statue  of  Lot's 
wife,  he  treats  it  warily,  but  applies  the  comparative  method 
to  it  with  killing  effect,  by  shoiving  that  the  story  of  its 
miraculous  renewal  is  but  one  among  many  of  its  kind.* 

Yet  to  superficial  observers  the  old  current  of  myth  and 
marvel  seemed  to  flow  inio  the  eighteenth  century  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  (jf  this  we  may  t.Tke  two  typical  evidences.  The 
first  of  these  is  (he  Pious  Pilgrimage  of  Vincent  Briemle.  His 
journey  was  made  about  i/ro:  and  his  work,  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  a  high  papal  functionarv  some  years 
later,  in  a  heavy  quarto,  gave  new  life  to  the  stories  of  the 
hellish  character  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  especially  to  the 
miraculous  renewal  of  the  salt  statue. 

In  1720  came  a  still  more  striking  effort  to  maintain  the 
old  belief  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  in  that  year  the  emi- 
nent theologian  Masiits  pubh'shed  his  great  treatise  on  The 
Conversion  of  Lot's  H'i/c  info  a  Statue  of  Salt. 

Evidently  intending  that  this  work  should  be  the  last 

•  For  Zwinner,  sec  his  Bfumenbuck  des  f/f}ili/:en  taniiej,  Miinchen,  1661.  p. 
454-  For  Siezge^,  sec  hh  Satni  UitUfria.  Augsburg.  1700,  p.  30.  For  DoubdAn, 
lee  his  Voyage  de  la  Terrt.Satnte,  Pftris,  1670,  pp.  338,  339 ;  also  Tobler  and  tinge's 
Ritlcr.  For  Goujon,  sec  his  l/isMrr  el  Viyagt  Je  h  Tfrte  Sainf/e,hyons,  1670, 
p.  2J0,  etc.  For  Morison,  sec  his  Voyage,  bogk  ii,  pp.  516,  517.  For  Maunilidl, 
Mc  ID  Wrights  C4)llectien.  pp.  383  rf  ieq.  For  Clcricus,  sec  his  DisirrltHo  lic  Satis 
Statua,  in  his  PentaUueh.  edilioti  of  1696,  pp.  327  et  uq.  For  F»lher  Beaugraisd, 
»ec  hi*  Vayage,  Paris,  ijoi,  pp.  137  t!  stq.  For  Rcland,  see  his  Paitsliiut,  Uirecht, 
1714,  vol.  i.  pp.  61-254, /ofiijw. 
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word  on  this  subject  in  Germany,  as  Quaresmio  had  im- 
agincd  that  his  work  would  be  the  last  in  Italy,  he  develops 
his  subject  after  the  high  scholastic  and  theolc^ic  manner. 
Calling  attention  first  to  the  divine  command  in  -the  New 
Testament,  "Remember  Lot's  wife,"  he  argues  through  a 
long  series  of  chapters.  In  the  ninth  of  these  he  discusses 
"the  itnpeliin^  catise"  of  her  looking  back,  and  introduces  us 
to  the  question,  formerly  so  often  treated  by  theologians, 
whether  the  soul  of  Lot's  wife  was  finally  saved.  Here  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  big.  warm  heart  of  Luther  lifted 
him  above  the  common  herd  of  theologians,  and  led  him  to 
declare  that  she  was  "a  faithful  and  saintly  woman,"  and 
that  she  certainly  was  not  eternally  damned.  In  justice  to 
the  Roman  Church  also  it  should  be  said  that  several  of  her 
most  eminent  commentators  took  a  similar  view,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  sin  of  Lot's  wife  was  venial,  and  there- 
fore, at  the  worst,  could  only  subject  her  to  the  fires  of  pur- 
gatory. 

The  eleventh  chapter  discusses  at  length  the  question 
iunv  she  was  converted  into  salt,  and,  mentioning  many  the- 
^ological  opinions,  dwells  especially  upon  the  viftw  of  Rivetus, 
that  a  thunderbolt,  made  up  apparently  of  fire,  sulphur,  and 
salt,  wrought  her  transformation  at  the  same  time  that  it 
blasted  the  land  ;  and  he  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  Psalm. 

Later,  Masius  presents  a  sacred  scientific  theory  that 
"saline  particles  entered  into  her  until  her  whole  bodj  was 
infected  "  ;  and  with  this  he  connects  another  piece  of  sancti- 
fied science,  to  the  effect  that  "  stagnant  bile  "  may  have  ren- 
dered the  surface  of  her  body  "  entirely  shining,  bitter,  dry, 
and  deformed." 

Finally,  he  comes  to  the  great  question  whether  the  salt 
pillar  is  still  in  existence.  On  this  he  is  full  and  fair.  On 
one  hand  he  allows  that  Luther  thought  that  it  was  involved 
in  the  general  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  he 
cites  various  travellers  who  had  failed  to  find  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gives  a  long  chain  of  evidence  to  show  that 
it  continued  to  exist:  very  wisely  he  reminds  the  reader 
that  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  have  seen  it  must 
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outweigh  the  negative  testimony  of  those  who  have  not,  and 
he  finally  decides  that  the  salt  statue  is  still  in  being. 

No  doubt  a  work  like  this  produced  a  considerable  effect 
in  Protestant  countries :  indeed,  this  effect  seems  evident  as 
far  off  as  England,  for,  in  1720,  we  find  in  Dean  Prideaux's 
Old  and  New  Testament  connecud  a  map  on  which  the  statue 
of  salt  is  carefully  indicated.  So,  too,  in  Holland,  in  the 
Sacred  Geflgraphy^w\:^\^\\viA  at  Utrecht  in  1758  by  the  theo 
logian  Bachiene,  we  find  him,  while  showing  many  signs  of 
rationalism,  evidently  inclined  to  the  old  views  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  salt  pillar;  but  just  here  comes  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  real  direction  ol  the  current  of  thought 
through  the  century,  for,  nine  years  later,  in  the  German 
translation  of  Bachiene's  work  we  find  copious  notes  b^'  the 
translator  in  a  far  more  rationalistic  spirit ;  indeed,  we  see 
the  dawn  of  the  inevitable  day  of  compromise,  for  we  now 
have,  instead  of  the  old  argument  that  the  divine  power  by 
one  miraculous  act  changed  Lot's  wife  into  a  salt  pillar,  the 
Suggestion  that  she  was  caught  in  a  shower  of  sulphur  and 
saltpetre,  covered  by  it,  and  that  the  result  was  a  lump, 
which  in  a  general  way  is  called  in  our  sacred  books  "  a 
pillar  of  salt."  * 

But,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  new 
current  sets  through  Christendom  with  ever-increasing 
strength.  Very  interesting  is  it  to  compare  the  great  scrip, 
tural  commentaries  of  the  middle  of  this  century  with  those 
published  a  century  earlier. 

Of  the  earlier  ones'we  may  take  Matthew  Poole's  Sym^ 
ju  as  a  type :  as  authorized  by  royal  decree  in  1667  it  con- 
tains very  substantial  arguments  for  the  pious  belief  in  the 
statue.  Of  the  later  ones  we  may  take  the  edition  of  the 
noted  commentary  of  the  Jesuit  Tirinus  seventy  years  later: 
while  he  feels  bound  to  present  the  authorities,  he  evidently 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  as  speedily  as  possible 

•  For  Briemlfl,  see  his  Andmhtigt  Pilgtr/aArt,  p.  139.  For  Maa^ias.  see  his 
J>t  Uxere  Lotki  in  Sialuam  Salis  cOHversa,  Hnfnix,  1780.  especially  pp.  39-31. 
For  Dean  Pri^Ieaux,  see  his  Old  and  jVeiv  Teatamtnt  comuitM  %h  ite  HiUfry 
of  the  Jeici.  I'i'HQ,  map  n1  psge  7.  Pot  Bachiene.  see  hie  Histtrntcke  ritud  gto- 
graphiithf  Bticftrei&ung  ven  Palaitima,  Lcipzlf;,  J76O,  vol.  i,  pp.  llS-iao,  aiid 
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under  cover  of  conventionalities;  of  the  spirit  of  Quaresmio 
he  shows  no  trace.* 

About  1760  came  a  striking  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
this  new  current.  The  Abate  Mariti  then  published  his 
book  upon  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  (his  book,  by  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  the  most  eminent  of  German  bibliographers  in 
this  field  says  that  it  first  broke  a  path  for  critical  study  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Mariti  is  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Siddiin  and  the  overwhelming  of  the 
cities.  He  speaks  kindly  of  a  Capuchin  Father  who  saw 
everywhere  at  the  Dead  Sea  traces  of  the  divine  maledic- 
tion, while  he  himself  conld  not  see  them,  and  says,  "  It  is 
because  a  Capuchin  carries  everywhere  the  five  senses  of 
faith,  while  I  only  carry  those  o(  nature."  He  speaks  of 
"the  lies  of  Josephus,"  and  makes  merry  over  "  the  rude 
and  shapeless  block"  which  the  guide  assured  him  was  the 
statue  of  Lot's  wife,  explaining  the  want  of  human  form  in 
the  salt  pillar  by  telling  him  that  this  complete  metamor- 
phosis  was  part  of  her  punishment. 

About  twenty  years  later,  another  remarkable  man,  Vol- 
ney,  broaches  the  subject  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"philosophic  "  spirit.  Between  the  years  1783  and  1785  he 
made  an  extensive  journey  through  the  Holy  Land  and  pub- 
lished  a  volume  of  travels  which  by  acutencss  of  thought 
and  vigour  of  style  secured  general  attention.  In  these, 
myth  and  legend  were  thrown  aside,  and  we  have  an  ac 
count  simply  dictated  by  the  love  of  truth  as  truth.  He, 
too,  keeps  the  torch  of  science  burning  by  applying  his 
geological  knowledge  to  the  regions  which  he  traverses. 

As  we  Ir)ok  back  over  the  eighteenth  century  we  see 
mingled  with  tlie  new  current  of  thought,  and  strengthening 
it,  a.  constantly  increasing  stream  of  more  strictly  scientific 
observation  and  reflection. 

To  review  it  briefly :  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  century 
Maraldi  showed  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  fossil  fishes 
found  in  the  Lebanon  region  ;  a  little  later,  Cornelius  Bruyn, 
in  the  French  edition  of  his  Eastern  travels,  gave  well-drawn 
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*  For  Poolc  (Tolus)  sec  bU  Sytioptij,  1669,  p.  179 ;  and  for  Tirinus,  the  Lyons 
edition  of  his  dtitiaeiiiiry,  1736.  p.  lo. 
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representations  of  fossil  fishes  and  shells,  some  of  them  from 
the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea;  about  the  middle  of  the  ccn- 
tury  Riehard  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Kortc  of  Al- 
tona  made  more  statements  of  the  same  sort ;  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  ccntur)',  as  we  have  seen,  Volncy  gave  still 
more  of  these  researches,   with   philosophical  deductions 

tfrom  them. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  there  gradually  dawned 
upon  thinking  men  the  conviction  that,  for  ages  before  the 
appearance  of  man  on  the  planet,  and  during  all  the  period 
since  his  appearance,  natural  laws  have  been  steadily  in  force 
in  Palestine  as  elsewhere;  this  conviction  obliged  men  to 
consider  other  than  supernatural  causes  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  myth  and  marvel  steadily  shrank  in 
value. 

But  at   the  very  threshold   of  the   nineteenth  century 
Chateaubriand  came  into  the  field,  and  he  seemed  to  banish 

I  the  scientific  spirit,  though  what  he  really  did  was  to  conceal 
it  temporarily  behind  the  vapours  of  his  rhetoric.  The  time 
was  propitious  for  hira.  It  was  the  period  of  reaction  after 
the  French  Revolution,  when  what- was  called  religion  was 
again  in  fashion,  and  when  even  atheists  supported  it  as  a 
good  thing  for  common  people:  of  such  an  epoch  Chateau- 
briand, with  his  superficial  information,  thin  sentiment,  and 
I  showy  verbiage,  was  the  foreordained  prophet.  His  enemies 
were  wont  to  deny  that  he  ever  saw  the  Holy  Land  ;  wheth- 
er he  did  or  not,  he  added  nothing  to  real  knowledge,  but 
simply  threw  a  momentary  glamour  over  the  regions  he  de- 
scribed, and  especially  over  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  of 
I  Lot's  wife  he  carefully  avoided,  for  he  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  ridicule  in  France. 
As  long  as  the  Napoleonic  and  Bourbon  reigns  lasted, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  afterward,  this  kind  of  dealing 

I  with  the  Holy  Land  was  fashionable,  and  we  have  a  long 
series  of  men,  especially  of  Frenchmen,  who  evidently  re- 
ceived their  impulse  from  Chateaubriand. 
About  1831  De  Geranib,  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  evidently 
a  very  noble  and  devout  spirit,  sees  vapour  above  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  stretches  the  truth  a  little— speaking  of  it  as  "  va- 
_  pour  or  smoke."    He  could  not  find  the  salt  statue,  and  com- 
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plains  of  the  "diversity  of  stories  regarding'  it."  The  sim- 
ple physical  cause  of  this  diversity — the  washing  out  of  dif- 
ferent statues  in  different  years — never  occurs  to  liim  ;  but 
he  comforts  himself  with  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the 
metamorphosis.* 

But  to  the  honour  of  scientihc  men  and  scientific  truth  it 
should  be  said  that  eveu  uuder  Napoteon  and  the  Bourbons 
there  weie  men  who  couliiiucd  to  explore,  ot^erve,  and  de- 
scribe with  the  simple  love  of  truth  as  truth,  and  in  spite  of 
the  probability  that  their  researches  would  be  received  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  with  contempt  and  even  hostility,  both  in 
church  and  state. 

The  pioneer  in  this  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  German  naturalist  Ulrich  Seetzen.  He  began  his  main 
investigation  in  1806.  and  soon  his  learning,  courage,  and 
houcsty  threw  a  flood  of  new  light  into  the  Dead  Sea 
questions. 

In  this  light,  myth  and  legend  faded  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  Typical  of  his  method  is  his  examination  of  the  Dead 
Sea  fruit  He  found,  on  reaching  Palestine,  that  Josephus's 
story  regarding  it,  which  had  been  accepted  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  was  believed  on  all  sides;  more  than  this, 
he  found  that  the  original  myth  had  so  grown  that  a  multi- 
tude of  respectable  people  at  Bethlehem  and  elsewhere  as- 
sured him  that  not  only  apples,  but  pears,  pomegranates, 
figs,  lemons,  and  many  other  fruits  which  grow  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  though  beautiful  to  look  upon,  were 
filled  with  ashes.  These  good  people  declared  to  Seetzcn 
that  they  had  seen  these  fruits,  and  that,  not  long  before,  a 
basketful  of  them  which  had  been  sent  to  a  merchant  of 
Jaffa  had  turned  to  ashes. 

Seetzen  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  mass  of  testi- 


"  For  Mariti,  sec  his  Voyage,  etc.,  vol,  ii,  pp.  351-356.  For  Tobler's  high 
opinion  of  him,  sec  the  BiHiognipkiii.  pp.  132,  133,  For  Volncy,  sec  hb  1'"}^^ 
en  Syrie  ft  E^-pte.  Paris,  1807,  vol.  i,  pp,  308  rl  itq. ;  al^,  for  a  BUIcment  of  con- 
tribuLions  of  the  cighlcciHh  ccnlnry  to  geology,  LaHel  in  De  Luyries's  ^ftr  Afartt, 
vol-  «ii,  p.  12.  For  Cornelius  Bruyn,  sec  French  edition  of  bis  works,  1714  (in 
which  his  name  is  given  as  "  Le  Drun">,  eE[:iecifllly  for  reprcsenliilions  of  foswln, 
PP-  3091  37£-  For  ChalcnubriiLnd,  see  his  Voyage,  cic,  vol.  ii,  part  iii.  For  De 
Geramb,  see  his  Vcyage,  voL  ii,  fip.  43-47. 
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xony  and  naturally  anxious  to  examine  these  fruits.  On 
arriving  at  the  sea  he  began  to  look  for  them,  and  the  guide 
soon  showed  him  the  "apples."  These  he  found  to  be  sim- 
ply an  ascl^pia,  which  had  been  described  b3*  Linnxus,  and 
which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Jamaica, 
and  elsewhere — the  "  ashes  "  being  simply  seeds.  He  looked 
next  for  the  other  fruits,  and  the  guide  soon  found  for  him 
the  "lemons":  these  he  discovered  to  be  a  species  of  soUx- 
ntim  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
seeds  in  these  were  the  famous  "  cinders."  He  looked  next 
for  the  pears,  figs,  and  other  accursed  fruits;  but,  instead  of 
finding  them  tilled  with  ashes  and  cinders,  he  found  them 
like  the  same  fruits  in  other  lands,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  ate 
the  figs  with  much  pleasure. 

So  perished  a  myth  which  had  been  kept  alive  two  thou- 
sand years, — partly  by  modes  of  thought  natural  to  theolo- 
^ans,  partly  by  the  self-interest  of  guides,  and  partly  by  the 
love  of  marvel-mongering  among  travellers. 

The  other  myths  fared  no  belter.  As  to  the  appearance 
of  the  sea,  he  found  its  waters  not  "black  and  sticky,"  but 
blue  and  transparent;  he  found  no  smoke  rising  from  the 
abyss,  but  tetis  us  that  sunlight  and  cloud  and  shore  were 
pleasantly  reflected  from  the  surface.  As  to  Lot's  wife,  he 
found  no  salt  ptilar  which  had  been  a  careless  woman,  but 
the  Arabs  showed  him  many  boulders  which  had  once  been 
wicked  men. 

His  work  was  worthily  continued  by  a  long  succession 
of  true  investigators, — among  them  such  travellers  or  ge- 
ographers as  Burcfchardt,  Irby.  Mangles,  Fallmerayer,  and 
Carl  von  Raumer:  by  men  like  these  the  atmosphere  of 
myth  and  legend  was  steadily  cleared  away  ;  as  a  rule,  they 
simply  forgot  Lot's  wife  altogether. 

In  this  noble  succession  should  be  mentioned  an  Amer- 
ican theologian,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  professor  at  New 
York.  Beginning  about  1S26,  he  devoted  himself  for  thirty 
years  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  he  found  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  another  American 
divine,  Dr.  E!i  Smith.  Neither  of  these  men  departed 
openly  from  the  old  traditions:  that  would  have  cost  a 
heart-breaking  price — the   loss  of  all  further  opportunity 
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to  carry  on  their  researches.  Robinson  did  not  even  think 
it  best  to  call  attention  to  the  mythical  character  of  much 
on  which  his  predecessors  had  insisted;  he  simply  brought 
in,  more  and  more,  the  dry,  clear  atmosphere  of  the  love 
of  truth  lor  truth's  sake,  and,  in  this,  myths  and  legends 
steadily  disappeared.  By  doing  this  he  rendered  a  far 
greater  service  to  real  Christianity  than  any  other  theolo- 
gian had  ever  done  in  this  held. 

Very  characteristic  is  his  dealing  with  the  niytli  o(  Lot's 
wife.  Though  more  than  once  at  Usdum,— though  giving 
valuable  information  regarding  the  sea,  shore,  and  moun- 
tains there,  he  carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  the  salt  pillar 
and  of  the  legend  which  arose  from  it.  In  this  he  set  an 
example  followed  by  most  of  the  more  thoughtful  religious 
travellers  since  his  time.  Very  significant  is  it  to  see  the 
New  Testament  inj  unction, "  Rcmera  ber  Lot's  wife,"  so  utter- 
ly forgotten.  These  later  investigators  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of  it ;  and  this  constant  forgetfulness  shows  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  enlightened  thinking  of  the 
world. 

But  in  the  year  1848  came  an  episode  very  striking  in  its 
character  and  effect. 

■  At  that  time,  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  having  closed.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  found  himself  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  com- 
manding an  old  hulk,  the  Supply.  Looking  about  for  some- 
thing to  do.  it  occurred  to  him  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  asking  permission  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proposal  would  doubtless 
have  been  strangled  with  red  tape ;  but,  fortunately,  the  Sec- 
retary at  that  time  was  Mr.  John  V.  Mason,  of  Virginix 
Mr.  Mason  was  famous  for  his  good  nature.  Both  at  AVash- 
ington  and  at  Paris,  where  he  was  afterward  minister,  this 
predominant  trait  has  left  a  multitude  of  amusing  traditions; 
it  was  of  him  that  Senator  Benton  said,  "  To  be  supremely 
happy  he  must  have  his  paunch  full  of  oysters  and  his  hands 
full  of  cards." 

The  Secretary  granted  permission,  but  evidently  gave 
the  matter  not  anollier  thought.  As  a  result,  came  an  ex- 
pedition the  most  comical  and  one  of  the  most  rich  in  results 
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to  be  found  in  American  annals.  Never  was  anything  so 
happy-go-lucky.  Lieutenant  Lynch  started  with  his  Imlk, 
with  hardly  an  instrument  save  those  ordinarily  found  on 
shipboard,  and  wiih  a  body  of  men  probably  the  most  unfit 
for  anything  like  scientific  investigation  ever  sent  on  such 
an  errand  ;  fortunately,  he  picked  up  a  young  instructor  in 
mathematics,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  added  to  his  apparatus  two 
strong  iron  boats. 

Arriving,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  set  to  work.  He  had  no  adequate  preparation  in 
general  history,  archaeology,  or  the  physical  sciences;  but  he 
had  his  American  patriotism,  energy,  pluck,  pride,  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  these  qualities  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
With  great  labour  he  got  the  iron  boats  across  the  country. 
Then  the  tug  of  war  began.  First  of  all  investigators,  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  whole  length  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  from  end  to  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  .There  were  constant 
difficulties — geographical,  climatic,  and  personal;  but  Lynch 
cut  through  them  all.  He  was  brave  or  shrewd,  as  there 
was  need.  Anderson  proved  an  admirable  helper,  and  to- 
gether  they  made  surveys  of  distances,  altitudes,  depths,  and 
sundry  simple  investigations  in  a  geological,  mineralogical, 
and  chemical  way.  Much  was  poorly  done,  much  was  left 
undone,  but  the  general  result  was  most  honourable  both  to 
L)*nch  and  Anderson;  and  Secretary  Mason  found  that  his 
easy-going  patronage  of  the  enterprise  was  the  best  act  of 
his  ofihcial  life. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  on  public  opinion  were 
most  curious.  Lynch  was  no  scholar  in  any  sense ;  he  had 
travelled  tittle,  and  thought  less  on  the  real  questions  under- 
lying the  whole  investigation  ;  as  to  the  difJerence  in  depth 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  lake,  he  jumped — with  a  sailor's  dis- 
regard of  logic — to  the  conclusion  that  it  somehow  proved 
the  mythical  account  of  the  overwhelming  of  the  cities,  and 
he  indulged  in  reflections  of  a  sort  probably  suggested  by 
his  recollections  of  American  Sunday-schools. 
I  Especially  noteworthy  is  his  treatment  of  the  legend  of 

I  Lot's  wife.  He  found  the  pillar  of  salt.  It  happened  to  be 
I  at  that  period  a  circular  column  of  friable  salt  rock,  about 
I    forty  feet  high  ;  yet,  while  he  accepts  every  other  old  myth, 
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he  treats  the  belief  that  this  was  once  the  wife  of  Lot  as  "  a 
superstition." 

One  little  circumstance  added  enormously  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  book,  for,  as  a  frontispiece,  he  inserted  a  picture 
of  the  salt  column.  It  was  delineated  in  rather  a  poetic 
manner:  liglit  streamed  upon  it,  heavy  clouds  hung  above 
it,  and,  as  a  background,  were  ranged  buttresses  of  salt  rock 
furrowed  and  channelled  out  bj'  the  winter  rains :  this  salt 
statue  picture  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  thousands  of 
country  pulpits  and  Sunday-schools  ii  was  shown  as  a  tribute 
of  science  to  Scripture. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  American  Sunday- 
school  children  :  Lynch  had  innocently  set  a  trap  into  which 
several  European  theologians  stumbled.  One  of  these 
was  Dr.  Lorenz  Gratz,  Vicar-General  o£  Augsburg,  a  theo- 
logical professor.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Theatre  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  published  in  1858,  he  hails  Lynch's  discovery 
of  the  salt  pillar  with  joy,  forgets  his  allusion  to  the  old  the- 
ory regarding  it  as  a  superstition,  and  does  not  slop  to  learn 
that  this  was  one  of  a  succession  of  statues  washed  out  yearly 
by  the  rains,  but  accepts  it  as  the  original  Lot's  wife. 

The  French  churchmen  suffered  most.  About  two  years 
after  Lynch,  De  Saulcy  visited  the  Dead  Sea  to  explore  it 
thoroughly,  evidently  in  the  interest  of  sacred  science— and 
of  his  own  promotion.  OI  the  modest  thoroughness  of  Rob- 
inson there  is  no  trace  in  his  writings.  He  promptly  dis- 
covered the  overwhelmed  cities,  which  no  one  before  or 
since  has  ever  found,  poured  contempt  on  other  investiga. 
tors,  and  threw  over  his  whole  work  an  air  of  piety.  Bui, 
unfortunately,  having  a  Frenchman's  dread  of  ridicule,  he 
attempted  to  give  a  rationalistic  explanation  of  what  he  calls 
"the  enormous  needles  of  salt  washed  out  by  the  winter 
rain,"  and  their  connection  with  the  Lot's  wife  myth,  and 
declared  his  firm  belief  that  she,  "  being  delayed  by  curiosity 
or  terror,  was  crushed  by  a  rock  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  when  Lot  and  his  children  turned  about 
they  saw  at  the  place  where  she  had  been  only  the  rock  of 
salt  which  covered  her  body." 

But  this  would  not  do  at  all,  and  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 
privately  and  publicly  expostulated  with  De  Saulcy — very 
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unilly  declaring  that  "  it  was  not  Lot  who  wrote  the  book 
of  Genesis." 

The  result  was  that  another  edition  of  De  Saiilcy's  work 
was  published  by  a  Church  Book  Society,  with  the  offend- 
ing passage  omitted ;  but  a  passage  was  retained  really  far 
more  suggestive  of  heterodoxy,  and  this  was  an  Arab  legend 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  certain  rocks  near  the  Dead  Sea 
curiously  resembling  salt  formations.  This  in  effect  ran  as 
follows : 

"  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  having  came  here  one  day 
with  his  mule  to  buy  salt,  the  salt-workers  impudently  told 
him  that  they  had  no  salt  to  sell,  whereupon  the  patriarch 
said  :  '  Your  words  are  true ;  you  have  no  salt  to  sell,"  and 
instantly  the  salt  of  this  whole  region  was  transformed  into 
stone,  or  rather  into  a  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour." 

Nothing  could  be  more  sure  than  this  story  to  throw 
light  into  the  mental  and  moral  process  by  which  the  salt 
pillar  myth  was  originally  created. 

[n  the  years  1864  and  1865  came  an  expedition  on  a  much 
more  imposing  scale;  that  of  the  Due  de  Luyncs.  His 
knowledge  of  archaeology  and  his  wealth  were  freely  de- 
voted to  working  the  mine  which  Lynch  had  opened,  and, 
taking  with  him  an  iron  vessel  and  sevei-al  savants,  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  finding  the  cities  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  to  giving  less  vague  accounts  of  them  than  those  of 
De  Saulcy.  But  he  was  disappointed,  and  honest  enough  to 
confess  his  disappointment.  So  vanished  one  of  the  most 
cherished  parts  of  the  legend. 

But  worse  remained  behind.  In  the  orthodox  duke's 
company  was  an  acute  geologist,  Monsieur  Lartet,  who  in 
due  time  made  an  elaborate  report,  which  let  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  whole  region. 

The  Abb6  Richard  had  been  rejoicing  the  orthodox  heart 
of  France  by  exhibiting  some  prehistoric  flint  implements  as 
the  knives  which  Joshua  had  made  for  circumcision.  By  a 
truthful  statement  Monsieur  Lartet  set  all  France  laughing 
at  the  Abb6,  and  then  turned  to  the  geology  of  the  Dead 
Sea  basin.  While  he  conceded  that  man  may  have  seen 
some  volcanic  crisis  there,  and  may  have  preserved  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  vapour  then  rising,  his  whole  argu- 
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mcnt  showed  irresistibly  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
region  arc  due  to  natural  causes,  and  that,  so  far  from 
a  sudden  rising  of  the  lake  above  the  valley  within  historic 
times,  it  has  been  for  ages  steadily  subsiding. 

Since  Balaam  was  called  by  Balak  to  curse  his  enemies, 
and  "blessed  them  altogether,"  there  has  never  been  a  more 
unexpected  tribute  to  truth. 

Even  the  salt  pillar  at  Usdum,  as  depicted  in  Lynch 's 
book,  aided  to  undermine  the  myth  among  thinking  men; 
for  the  background  ol  the  picture  showed  other  pillars 
of  salt  in  process  of  formation  :  and  the  ultimate  result  of  all 
these  expeditions  was  to  spread  an  atmosphere  in  which 
myth  and  legend  became  more  and  more  attenuated. 

To  sura  up  the  main  points  in  this  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  Seetzen,  Robinson,  and  others  had  found  that  a 
human  being  could  traverse  the  lake  without  being  killed  by 
hellish  smoke;  that  the  waters  gave  forth  no  odours;  that 
the  fruits  of  the  region  were  not  created  full  of  cinders  to 
match  the  desolation  ol  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  growths  not 
uncommon  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere ;  in  fact,  that  all  the 
phenomena  were  due  to  natural  causes. 

Ritter  and  others  had  shown  that  all  noted  features  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  surrounding  country  were  to  be  found  in 
various  other  lakes  and  regions,  to  which  no  supernatural 
cause  was  ascribed  among  enlightened  men.  Lynch,  Van 
de  Velde,  Osborne,  and  others  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  *'  pillar  of  salt  "  was  frequently  formed  anew  by  the  rains ; 
and  L^rtet  and  other  geologists  had  given  a  hnal  blow  to  the 
myths  by  making  it  clear  from  the  markings  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  that,  instead  of  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  sea 
above  the  valley  of  Siddim,  there  had  been  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence for  ages.* 

•  Fo«  Seelxen,  »ce  his  PriifM,  edited  l>y  Ktii»e,  Berlin,  l854-'sq;  for  llie  "  Dead 
Sen  Fruils,"  vuL  ii,  pp.  231  ft  seq. ;  for  the  appearnncc  of  llie  sea,  etc,  p.  243,  and 
eltevrhcic  :  Tor  the  Arali  explanatory  IrunxlVirmatton  legends,  vol.  iii,  pp.  7>  14,  I?- 
As  to  uinikrilir  of  the  "  pillan  oJ  »alt  "  to  columa^  washed  Out  by  tain*  ebewhere, 
sec  Kriisc's  coininenlary  in  vol.  iv,  p,  240 ;  aluo  Fallnieiayer,  voL  i,  p.  Ig7-  Fo* 
Irby  and  Mangles,  sec  work  already  cited.  For  Robinson,  see  \C\i  BibUrat !!*• 
ttareheSy  I>ondon,  i84t ;  also  his  Later  BiblUal  Bnearehn,  London,  1856.  For 
Lynch,  see  hb  .WarratUe,  London,  1849.  For  Gratz,  sec  his  Sdutupiatt  tUr  Htyi. 
Sehrijtt  pp.  186.  187.      For  Dc  Sanlcy,  sec  his  Ve^ge  autour  dt  ia  Mer  Morit, 
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Hven  before  all  this  evidence  was  in,  a  judicial  decision 
had  been  pronounced  upon  llie  whole  question  hy  an  author- 
ity both  Christian  and  scientific,  from  wliom  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  During  the  second  quarter  o(  the  century  Prof. 
Carl  Ritter,  of  the  University  oi  Berlin,  began  giving  to  the 
world  those  researches  which  have  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  geographers  ancient  or  modem,  and  finally  he  brought 
together  those  relating  to  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
publishing  them  as  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  earth.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  reverent  than  his  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject; but  his  German  honesty  did  not  permit  him  lo  conceal 
the  truth,  and  he  simply  classed  together  all  the  stones  of 
the  Dead  Sea — old  and  new — no  matter  where  found,  whether 
in  the  sacred  books  of  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mohammedans, 
whether  in  lives  of  saints  or  accounts  of  travellers,  as  "  my ths  " 
and  "sagas." 

From  this  decision  there  has  never  been  among  intelli- 
gent men  any  appeal. 

The  recent  adjustment  of  orthodox  thought  to  the  scien. 
tific  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  legends  presents  some  curious 
features.  As  typical  we  may  take  the  travels  of  two  German 
theologians  between  i860  and  1870 — John  Kranzei,  pastor  in 
Munich,  and  Peter  Schegg,  lately  professor  in  the  university 
of  that  city. 

The  archdiocese  of  Munich-Freising  is  one  of  those  io 
which  the  attempt  to  suppress  modern  scientific  thought  has 
been  most  steadily  carried  on.  Its  archbishops  have  con- 
stantly shown  themselves  assiduous  in  securing  cardinals' 
hats  by  thwarting  science  and  by  stupefying  education.  The 
twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Munich  have  seemed  to 
throw  a  killing  shadow  over  intellectual  development  in  that 

Fkris,  1853,  especially  vol.  i,  p.  153,  and  his  journal  of  the  early  monlhs  of  1851,  in 
vol.  ii,  comparing  with  il  his  work  of  the  same  title  piiblkhcd  in  1858  in  the  Bii>!ip- 
tk^gtu  CaihoH^tir  lie  Vcyagfs  ti  d€  Romans,  vol.  i,  pp.  78-81.  For  Loitet,  see  liis 
papets  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris ;  also  citatioru  Ui  Robinson  ; 
but,  above  nil,  bis  elaborate  reports  whk-li  form  (lie  greater  part  of  the  second  and 
third  volumci  of  the  iiioniimcnli.1  work  which  bears  the  name  of  De  Liiynes, 
already  cited.  For  exposures  of  De  Saulcy's  credulity  and  errors,  see  V.nn  tie 
Velde,  Syria  and  Paltiline^paisim  ;  also  Canon  Tristram's  Land  e/  Israel;  also  n 

K     De  Luynes,  passim.  J 
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region.  Naturally,  then,  these  two  clerical  travellers  from 
that  diocese  did  not  commit  themselves  to  clearing  nway  any 
of  the  Dead  Sea  myths ;  but  it  is  significant  that  neither  of 
them  follows  the  example  of  so  many  of  their  clerical  prede- 
cessors in  defending  the  salt-pillar  legend:  they  steadily 
avoid  it  altogether. 

The  more  recent  history  of  the  salt  pillar,  since  Lynch, 
deserves  mention.  It  appears  that  the  travellers  immedi- 
ately after  him  found  It  shaped  by  the  storms  into  a  spire; 
that  a  year  or  two  later  it  had  utterly  disappeared  ;  and 
about  the  year  1870  Prof.  Falnier.on  visiting  the  place, found 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  salt  bed,  as  he  says,  "a  tall, 
isolated  needle  of  rock,  which  does  really  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
shoulders." 

And,  finally,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  the  standard 
work  of  reference  for  English-speaking  scholars,  makes  its 
concession  to  the  old  belief  regarding  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
as  slight  as  possible,  and  the  myth  of  Lot's  wife  entirely  dis- 
appears. 

IV.  THEOLOGICAL  EFFORTS  AT  COMPROMISE.— TRIUMPH  OF 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  VIEW. 

The  theological  effort  to  compromise  with  science  now 
came  in  more  strongly  than  ever.  This  effort  had  been 
made  long  before:  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  begun  to  show 
itself  decidedly  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy was  felt.  Le  Clerc  suggested  that  the  shock  caused 
by  the  sight  of  fire  from  heaven  killed  Lot's  wife  instantly 
and  made  her  body  rigid  as  a  statue.  Eichhorn  suggested 
that  she  fell  into  a  stream  of  melted  bitumen.  Michaelis 
suggested  that  her  relatives  raised  a  monument  of  salt  rock 
to  her  memory.  Friedrichs  suggested  that  she  fell  into  the 
sea  and  that  the  salt  stiffened  around  her  clothing,  thus  mak- 
ing a  statue  of  her.  Some  claimed  that  a  shower  of  sulphur 
came  down  upon  her,  and  that  the  word  which  has  been  trans- 
lated "salt"  could  possibly  be  translated  "  sulphur."  Others 
hinted  that  the  salt  by  its  antiseptic  qualities  preserved  her 
body  as  a  mummy.  De  Saulcy,  as  we  have  seen,  thought 
that  a  piece  of  salt  rock  fell  upon  her ;  and  very  recently 
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Principal  Dawson  has  ventured  the  explanation  that  a  flood 
ol  salt  mud  coming  from  a  volcano  incrusted  her. 

But  theologians  themselves  were  the  first  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  these  explanations.  The  more  rationalistic 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  sacred 
text:  Von  Bohlen,  an  eminent  professor  at  Kiinigsberg,  in 
his  sturdy  German  honesty,  declared  that  the  salt  pillar 
gave  rise  to  the  story,  and  compared  the  pillar  of  salt 
causing  this  transformation  legend  to  the  rock  in  Greek 
mythology  which  gave  rise  to  the  transformation  legend 
of  Njobe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  severely  orthodox  protested 
against  such  attempts  to  explain  away  the  clear  statements 
of  Holy  Writ.  Dom  Calmet,  while  presenting  many  of 
these  explanations  made  as  early  as  his  time,,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  nearly  all  theologians  adhered  to  the  idea 
that  Lot's  wife  was  instantly  and  really  changed  into  salt; 
and  in  our  own  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  have  come 
some  very  vigorous  protests. 

Similar  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  other  ancient 
legends  regarding  the  Dead  Sea.  One  of  the  most  recent 
ol  these  is  that  the  cities  of  the  plain,  having  been  built  with 
blocks  of  bituminous  rock,  were  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  a 
contemporary  earthquake  helping  on  the  work.  Still  an- 
other is  that  accumulations  of  petroleum  and  inflammable 
gas  escaped  through  a  fissure,  took  fire,  and  so  produced 
the  catastrophe.* 

The  revolt  against  such  efforts  to  reconcile  scientific  fact 
with  myth  and  legend  had  become  very  evident  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1851  and  1S52  Van  de 
Velde  made  his  journey.  He  was  a  most  devout  man, 
but  he  confessed  that  the  volcanic  action  at  the  Dead  Sea 
must  have  been  far  earlier  than  the  catastrophe  mentioned 
in  our  sacred  books,  and  that  "the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 


•  For  Kranzi;!,  see  hiis  Rein  nack  J'irusakm.  etc.  For  Schcgg,  see  hi-s  G<<.knk' 
itich  finer  Pilge.rrtise,  eic,  1867.  chap.  ixiv.  For  Pa]mcr,  sec  his  BeterC  e/  Ihn 
£xidui,  vol.  ii,  pp.  478,  47g.  For  the  various  compromises,  sec  works  Already 
ciied,  p<ijsiin.  For  Von  Bahlen,  see  his  Gentsis.  KSnigsberg.  1835,  pp.  aoo-313. 
For  Calmet.  see  his  DUtiananHm.  etc.,  Venet,,  I76fi.  For  very  recent  compto- 
nisei,  see  J.  W.  I>aw80ii  and  Dr.  Cunningham  GeikJc  in  works  cited. 
45 
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Gomorrah  had  nothing  to  do  with  this."  A  few  years  later 
an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  Canon  Tris- 
tram, doctor  of  divinity  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  had  explored  the  Holy  Land  thoroughly,  alter 
sorac  generalities  about  miracles,  gave  up  the  whole  attempt 
to  make  science  agree  with  the  myths,  and  used  these  words: 
"  It  has  been  frequently  assumed  that  the  district  of  Usdum 
and  its  sister  cities  was  the  result  of  some  tremendous  geo- 
logical catastrophe.  .  .  .  Now,  careful  examination  by  com- 
petent geologists,  such  as  Monsieur  Lartet  and  others,  has 
shown  that  the  whole  district  has  assumed  its  present  shape 
slowly  and  gradually  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  that 
its  peculiar  phenomena  arc  similar  to  those  of  other  lakes." 
So  sank  from  view  the  whole  mass  of  Dead  Sea  myths  and 
legends,  and  science  gained  a  victory  both  for  geology  and 
comparative  mythology. 

As  a  protest  against  this  sort  of  rationalism  appeared  in 
1876  an  edition  of  Monseigneur  Mislin's  work  on  The  Holy 
Places,     in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  book,  it  was  prefaced 
by  letters  from  Pope  Pius  TX  and  sundry  high  ecclesiastics 
— and  from  Alexandre  Dumas!     His  hatred  of  Protestant 
missionaries  in  the  East  is  phenomenal :  he  calls  them  "  bag- 
men," ascribes  all  mischief  and  infamy  to  them,  and   his 
hatred  is  only  exceeded  by  his  credulity.     He  cites  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  salt  statue  at  Usdum  as  the  iden- 
tical one  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  ch.ingcd,  adds  some  of 
his  own,  and  presents  her  as  "a  type  of  doubt  and  heresy." 
With  the  proverbial  facility  of  dogmatists  in  translating  any 
word  of  a  dead  language  into  anything  thai  suits  their  pur- 
pose, he  says  that   the  word   in   the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis   which  is  translated  "statue"  or  "pillar,"  maybe 
translated  "eternal  monument";  he  is  especially  severe  on 
r  Monsieur  De  Saulcy  for  thinking  that  Lot's  wife  was 
d  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  salt  rock ;  and  he  actually 
Us  that  it  was  he  who  caused  Dc  Saulcy,  a  member  of 
/^Tcucli  Institute,  to  suppress  the  obnoxious  passage  in  a 
r    edition. 
/J  between   1870  and  18S0  came  two  kilhtig  blows  at  the 

ff/ej theories,  and  they  were  dealt  by  two  American  scholars 

fiic^^c  liighcst  character.     First  ol  these  may  be  mentioned 
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Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  a  professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  at  New  York,  who  published  his  travels 
B  in  1877.  In  a  high  degree  he  united  the  scientific  with  the 
religious  spirit,  but  the  trait  which  made  him  especially  fit 
for  dealing  with  this  subject  was  his  straightforward  Ger. 

■  man  honesty.  He  tells  the  simple  truth  regarding  the  pillar 
of  salt,  so  far  as  its  physical  origin  and  characteristics  are 
concerned,  and  leaves  his  reader  to  draw  the  natural  infer- 
ence  as  to  its  relation  to  the  myth.  With  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith  in  Scotland  and  Dr.  Woodrow  in  South 
Carolina  before  him— both  recently  driven  from  their  pro- 
fcssorships  for  truth-telling — Dr.  Schaff  deserves  honour  for 
telling  as  much  as  he  does. 

Similar  in  effect,  and  even  more  bold  in  statement,  were 
the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Osbom,  published  in  1878. 
In  a  truly  scientific  spirit  he  calls  attention  to  the  similarity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  river  Jordan,  to  sundry  other 
lake  and  river  systems;  points  out  the  endless  variations 
between  writers  describing  the  salt  formations  at  Usdiim  ; 
accounts  rationally  for  these  variations,  and  quotes  from 
Dr.  Anderson's  report,  saying,  ■'  From  the  soluble  nature 
of  the  salt  and  the  crumbling  looseness  of  the  marl,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that,  while  some  of  these  needles 
are  in  the  process  of  formation,  others  are  being  washed 
away." 

Thus  came  out,  little  by  little,  the  truth  regarding  the 
Dead  Sea  myths,  and  especially  Ihe  salt  pillar  at  Usdum; 
but  the  final  truth  remained  to  be  told  in  the  Church,  and 
now  one  of  the  purest  men  and  truest  divines  of  this  century 
told  it.  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  visiting  the 
country  and  thoroughly  exploring  it,  allowed  that  the  phys- 
ical  features  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the 

■  myths  and  legends,  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  as  follows: 
"A  great  mass  of  legends  and  exaggerations,  partly  the 
cause  and  partly  the  result  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities 

■  were  buried  under  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed 
I  in  recent  years." 

H       So,  too,  about  the  same  time,  Dr.  Conrad  Furrer,  pastor 
B  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Zurich,  gave  to  the  world 

■  a  book  of  travels,  reverent  and  thoughtful,  and  in  this  hon- 
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cstly  acknowledged  that  the  needles  of  salt  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  "in  primitive  times  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  Lot's  wife  was  transformed  into  a  statue  of 
salt."  Thus  was  the  mythical  character  of  this  story  at  last 
openly  confessed  by  leading  churchmen  on  both  continents. 

Plain  statements  like  these  from  such  sources  left  the 
high  theological  position  more  difficult  than  ever,  and  now 
a  new  compromise  was  attempted.  As  the  Siberian  mother 
tried  to  save  her  best-bclovcd  child  from  the  pursuing  wolves 
by  throwing  over  to  them  her  less  favoured  children,  so  an 
effort  was  now  made  in  a  leading  commentary  to  save  the 
legends  of  the  valley  of  Siddim  and  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  by  throwing  overboard  the  legend  of  Lot's 
wife.* 

An  amusing  result  has  followed  this  development  of  opin- 
ion. As  wc  have  already  seen,  traveller  after  traveller.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  now  visits  the  Dead  Sea,  and  hardly  one 
of  them  follows  the  New  Testament  injunction  to  "remem- 
ber Lot's  wife."  Nearly  cv^ry  one  of  them  seems  to  think 
it  best  to  forget  her.  Of  the  great  mass  of  pious  legends 
tiiey  are  shy  enough,  but  that  of  Lot's  wife,  as  a  rule,  tlicy 
seem  never  to  have  heard  of,  and  if  they  do  allude  to  it 
they  simply  cover  the  whole  subject  with  a  haze  of  pious 
rhetorict 

Naturally,  under  this  state  of  things,  there  has  followed 
the  usual  attempt  to  throw  of!  from  Christendom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  old  belief,  and  in  1887  came  a  curious 


•  For  MiRlin,  soc  his  Li-s  Saints  Lirux,  Paris,  iSjG,  vol.  iii,  pji  ^((0-393,  spe- 
cially nole  at  foot  -of  p.ige  292.  For  Sthnff,  sec  liU  Tkrea^h  BibU  l.amih,  eipe- 
cia,lljr  chftplcr  xxin  ;  sec  also  kev.  H.  S.  Osborn,  M.  \.,  The  tiaiy  Lamd,  pp.  afij  tt 
seq.  \  alio  Stanley's  Sinai  tinJ  PaUstinf,  LonOan,  18S7,  cspccinlljr  pp.  390-293. 
For  Funer,  nee  his  En  PaUitint,  Genera,  r886,  vol.  1,  p.  S4G.  For  ihe  attempl  lo 
save  one  Icgenil  by  tlirowing  overboard  the  olber,  see  Kdl  am!  Delitzxch,  Bifili. 
uher  Cirmmentat  Hiftr  Joj  AUe  Testament,  vol.  i,  pp.  IJ5,  156.  For  Van  <!c  VcWe, 
sec  Ilia  Syria  tittJ  PaUstine,  vol.  ii,  p.  \2a. 

\  The  only  notice  of  ihc  Lul'»  wife  legend  in  the  Hitionn  uf  Robincon  al  toy 
commUKl  is  a  very  curioui^  one  by  Leopold  von  BucU.  the  eaiinent  grolc^isi. 
Robiason,  with  fk  fearlcsMicss  whidi  docs  him  credit,  coruulleii  Voa  Riich,  who  ia 
hia  answer  wm  cridcnily  inclined  to  mnke  things  easy  for  RobttiMn  by  hiniii^ 
tkat  l.oc  irn;  so  much  struck  with  the  snll  formations  that  ke  imagitted  that  his 
wife  had  been  changed  into  suit.  On  this  theor)*  Kobinson  nuiSics  do  commcJil, 
See  Kobinaon.  BibUeal  Rtuarches  in  J'olfttitK,  etc,  London,  1S41,  voL  ii,  p.  674. 
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effort  of  this  sort.  In  that  year  appeared  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cunningham  Geikie's  valuable  work  an  The  Holy  Land  and 
the  Bibie.  In  it  he  makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
sail  formation  at  Usdum;  "Here  and  there,  hardened  por- 
tions of  salt  withstanding  the  water,  while  all  around  them 
melts  and  wears  off,  rise  up  isolated  pillars,  one  of  which 
bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of '  Lot's  wife.'  " 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  history,  there  is  something 
at  once  pathetic  and  comical  in  this  attempt  to  throw  the 
myth  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  Arabs.  The  myth 
was  not  originated  by  Mohammedans:  it  appears,  as  we  have 
seen,  first  among  the  Jews^  and,  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
reader,  comes  out  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  in  Josephus, 
and  has  been  steadily  maintained  by  fathers,  martyrs,  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  by  at  least  one  pope,  and  by  innumer- 
able bishops,  priests,  monks,  commentators,  and  travellers, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  ever  since,  in  thus  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  tlie  myth  upon  the  Arabs  Dr.  Geikie  ap- 
pears to  show  both  the  "  perfervid  genius"  of  his  country. 
men  and  their  incapacity  to  recognise  a  joke. 

Nor  is  he  more  happy  in  his  rationalistic  explanations  of 
the  whole  mass  of  myths.  He  supposes  a  terrific  storm,  in 
which  the  lightning  kindled  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
cities,  aided  perhaps  by  an  earthquake  ;  but  this  shows  a  dis- 
position  to  break  away  from  the  exact  statements  of  the 
sacred  books  which  would  have  been  most  severely  con- 
demned by  the  universal  Church  during  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  its  history.  Nor  would  the  explanations 
of  Sir  William  Dawson  have  fared  any  better:  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  either  of  them  could  escape  unscathed  to- 
day from  a  synod  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  any 
of  the  leading  orthodox  bodies  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union.* 

How  unsatisfactory  all  such  rationalism  must  be  to  a 
truly  theological  mind  is  seen  not  only  in  the  dealings  with 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  Scotland  and  Prof.  Woodrow  in 

•  For  these  roost  reMni  explanations,  see  Rev.  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.  I).,  in 
work  cited  ;  also  Sir  J.  W..  DawiOn,  Egyp(  and  Syria,  publivhecl  by  ihe  Religiouji 
Tract  Society.  18S7,  pp.  135,  136;  see  also  Dawson's  article  in  The  Expenlor  for 
January,  1886. 
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South  Carolina,  but  most  clearly  in  a  book  published  in 
1886  by  Monstigncur  Ilauasraann  dc  VV'andclburg.  Among, 
other  things,  the  author  was  Prelate  o(  the  Pope's  House- 
boid,  a  Mitred  Abbot,  Canon  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Theology  of  the  Pontifical  University  at  Rome, 
and  his  work  is  introduced  by  approving  letters  frora  Pope 
Leo  XIII  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Monseigneur  de 
W'andelburg  scorns  the  idea  that  the  salt  column  at  Usdum 
is  not  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife ;  he  points  out  not  only  the 
danger  of  yielding  this  evidence  of  miracle  to  rationalism, 
but  the  fact  that  the  divinely  inspired  authority  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  written,  at  the  latest,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ,  distinctly  refers  to  it.  He  summons  Josephus 
as  a  witness.  He  dwells  on  the  fact  that  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ircnseus,  Hcgesippus,  and  St.  Cyril,  "  who  as  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  must  have  known  better  than  any  other  person 
what  existed  in  Palestine."  with  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  attest,  as  a  matter  of  their  own 
knowledge  or  of  popular  notoriety,  thai  the  remains  of 
Lot's  wife  really  existed  in  their  rime  in  the  form  of  a  col- 
umn of  salt;  and  he  points  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that 
Lieutenant  Lynch  found  this  very  column. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  continuous  line  of  witnesses, 
some  of  them  considered  as  divinely  inspired,  and  all  of 
them  greatly  revered — a  line  extending  through  thirty ^even 
hundred  years— he  condemns  most  vigorously  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  thai  the  pillar  of  salt  now  at  Usdum  is  identi- 
cal with  the  wife  of  Lot,  and  stigmatizes  them  as  people  who 
"  do  not  wish  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God."  His 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  simplest  facts  bearing  upon  the 
legend  is  very  striking,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
men  who  know  far  more  and  have  thought  far  more  upon 
the  subject  as  "grossly  ignorant."  The  most  curious  fea- 
ture in  his  ignorance  is  the  fact  that  he  is  utterly  tmawarc  of 
the  annual  changes  in  the  salt  statue.  He  i.s  entirely  igno- 
rant of  such  facts  as  that  the  priest  Gabriel  Giraudet  in  the 
sixteenth  century  found  the  statue  lying  down  ;  that  the 
monk  Zwinner  found  it  in  the  seventeenth  century  standing, 
and  accompanied  by  a  dog  also  transformed  into  salt;  that 
Prince  Radziwill  found  no  statue  at  all ;  that  the  pious  Vin- 
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cent  Briemle  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  monument 
renewing  itself;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Lynch  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  tower  or  column  forty 
feet  high ;  that  within  two  j'cars  afterward  De  Saulcy  found 
it  washed  into  the  form  of  a  spire ;  that  a  ^-ear  later  Van  de 
Velde  found  it  utterly  washed  away ;  and  that  a  few  years 
later  Palmer  found  it  "  a  statue  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms."  So  ended  the 
last  great  demonstration,  thus  far,  on  the  side  of  sacred  sci- 
ence— the  last  retreating  shot  from  the  theologfical  rear  guard. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  a  very  great  share  in  the  honour 
of  the  victory  of  science  in  this  field  is  due  to  men  trained 
as  theologians.  It  would  naturally  be  so,  since  few  othei-s 
have  devoted  themselves  to  direct  labour  in  it;  yet  great 
honour  is  none  the  less  due  to  such  men  as  Rcland,  Mariti, 
Smith,  Robinson,  Stanley,  Tristram,  and  SchafT. 

They  have  rendered  even  a  greater  service  to  religion 
than  to  science,  for  they  have  made  a  beginning,  at  least,  of 
doing  away  with  that  enforced  belief  in  myths  as  history 
which  has  become  a  most  serious  danger  to  Christianity, 
i  For  the  worst  enemy  of  Christianity  could  wish  nothing 
more  than  that  itis  main  leaders  should  prove  that  it  can  not 
be  adopted  save  by  those  who  accept,  as  historical,  state- 
ments which  unbiased  men  throughout  the  world  know  to 
be  mythical.  The  result  of  such  a  demonstration  would 
only  be  more  and  more  to  make  thinking  people  inside  the 
Church  dissemblers,  and  thinking  people  outside,  scoffers. 

Far  better  is  it  to  welcome  the  aid  of  science,  in  the  con- 
viction that  all  truth  is  one,  and,  in  the  light  of  this  truth,  to 
allow  theology  and  science  to  work  together  in  the  steady 
evolution  of  religion  and  morality. 

The  revelations  made  by  the  sciences  which  most  di- 
rectly deal  with  the  history  of  man  all  converge  in  the  truth 
that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  evolution  moral  and 
spiritual  teachings  must  be  inclosed  in  myth,  legend,  and 
parable.  "The  Master"  felt  this  when  he  gave  to  the  poor 
peasants  about  him,  and  so  to  the  world,  his  simple  and 
beautiful  illustrations.  In  making  this  truth  clear,  science 
will  give  to  religion  far  more  than  it  will  take  away,  for  it 
will  throw  new  life  and  light  into  all  sacred  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

PSOM  LEVITICUS  TO  POUTICAL   ECONOMY. 

L  ORIGCr  A3fD  PROGRESS  OF  HOSTTLITT   TO   LOANS 
AT  ISTEREST. 

Among  qnestiocu  oo  which  the  sopporters  of  rig-ht  rea. 
son  in  political  and  social  science  have  ooly  conquered  theo- 
logical oppositJOQ  after  centuries  of  war,  is  the  taking  of 
interest  on  loans.  In  hardly  any  struggle  has  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  letter  of  our  sacred  books  been  more  prolonged 
and  injurious. 

Certainly,  if  the  criterion  of  truth,  as  regards  any  doc- 
trine, be  that  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins — that  it  has  been  held 
in  the  Church  "always,  everywhere,  and  by  all" — then  on 
no  point  may  a  Christian  of  these  days  be  more  sure  than 
that  every  savings  institution,  every  loan  and  trust  company, 
every  bank,  every  loan  of  capital  by  an  individual,  every 
means  by  which  accumulated  capital  has  been  lawfully  lent 
even  at  (he  most  moderate  interest,  to  make  men  workers 
rather  than  paupers,  is  based  on  deadly  sin. 

The  early  evolution  of  the  beliet  that  taking  interest  for 
money  js  sinful  presents  a  curious  working  together  of  meta- 
physical, theological,  and  humanitarifin  ideas. 

In  the  main  centre  of  ancient  Greek  civilization,  the 
loaning  of  money  at  interest  came  to  be  accepted  at  an  early 
period  as  a  conditinn  of  productive  industry,  and  no  legal 
restriction  was  imposed.  In  Rome  there  was  a  long  process 
of  development:  the  greed  of  creditors  in  early  times  led 
to  laws  against  the  taking  of  interest;  but.  though  these 
lasted  long,  that  strong  practical  sense  which  gave  Rome 
ihc  empire  of  the  world  substituted  finally,  for  this  absolute 
prohibition,  the  establishment  of  rates  by  law.     Yet  many 
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of  the  leading  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers  opposed  this 
practical  settlement  of  the  question,  and,  foremost  of  all, 
Aristotle.  In  a  metaphysical  way  he  declared  that  money 
is  by  nature  "  barren  " ;  that  the  birth  of  money  from  money 
is  therefore  "unnatural";  and  hence  that  the  taking  of  in- 
terest is  to  be  censured  and  hated.  Plato,  Plutarch,  both 
the  Catos,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  various  other  leaders  of  an- 
cient thought,  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion — some- 
times  from  sympathy  with  oppressed  debtors;  sometimes 
from  dislike  of  usurers;  sometimes  from  simple  contempt 
of  trade. 

From  these  sources  there  came  into  the  early  Church  the 
germ  of  a  theological  theorj-  upon  the  subject. 

But  far  greater  was  the  stream  of  inHuence  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  sacred  books.  In  the  Old  Testament 
stood  various  texts  condemning  usury— the  term  usury  mean- 
ing any  taking  of  interest :  the  law  of  Moses,  while  it  allowed 
usury  in  dealing  with  strangers,  forbade  it  in  dealing  with 
Jews.  In  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  given  by  St.  Luke,  stood  the  text  "Lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again."  These  texts  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the 
most  beautiful  characteristic  of  primitive  Christianity;  its 
tender  care  for  the  poor  and  oppressed :  hence  we  find, 
from  the  earliest  period,  the  whole  weight  of  the  Church 
brought  to  bear  against  the  taking  of  interest  for  money.* 

The  great  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  among 
them  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, — 

•  On  the  gencrfll  tllowance  of  interest  (or  money  in  Greece,  even  fit  high  rati», 
see  BSckh,  Pttifir  E<»mcm)i  t>f  the  Aihftnani,  Iranslalcrt  by  l.cimb,  Tiri5lon.  tSj?. 
eapcdally  chaps,  xxii,  xxiii.  and  xxiv  of  book  i.  For  view  of  usury  Uken  by  Aris- 
l«tle.  see  his  Foiitict  and  EiommUt,  translated  by  Wallord.  p.  27 ;  also  Cmte, 
/listary  cf  Crttee,  vol.  iJi,  chap.  xi.  For  summary  of  opinions  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  (heir  relation  lo  Chmtian  thought,  see  Bohm.Bnwcfk,  Capital  and  Ittkfrii, 
tninsUtcd  by  Sm^Tt.  London,  iBgo.  chap.  i.  For  n  vciy  full  list  of  Scripture  texts 
again&t  the  taking  of  micrc§t,  see  Pearson,  Tke  Theories  on  Usury  in  Europe, 
1100-1400,  Cambridge  (England).  1876.  p.  6.  The  lcxt«  most  frequently  ciicd 
were  I..cvilicus  xxv,  36,  37;  Deuteronomy  xxiii,  tg  and  86;  Psalms  xv.  J;  E«c- 
kicl  xviii,  6  and  17;  St.  Luke  vi.  35.  For  a  ciiriniis  mndern  n*e  of  ihcm,  sec 
D.  S.  DicVliison't  speech  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  in  vol,  1  of  hia  collecied  writ- 
ings. See  also  I.ecky,  Ifitlery  of  Raliottaliim  in  Euntpe,  vol.  ii,  chap,  vi  :  and 
above  all,  as  Uie  ino^t  recent  hi.siorical  summary  by  a  leading  historian  of  political 
economy,  Bohm-Bawerk  a$  above. 
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the  fathers  of  the  Western  Church,  and  among  them  Tertul- 
lian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  SL  Jerome,  joined 
most  earnestly  in  this  condemnation.  St.  Basil  denounces 
money  at  interest  as  a  "  fecund  monster,"  and  says,  "  The 
divine  law  declares  expressly,  *  Thou  shalt  not  lend  on  usury 
to  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour.'  "  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
calls  down  on  him  who  lends  money  at  interest  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Almighty.  St.  Chrysostora  says:  "What  can 
be  more  unreasonable  than  to  sow  without  land,  without 
rain,  without  ploughs?  All  those  who  give  themselves  up 
to  this  damnable  culture  shall  reap  only  tares.  Let  us  cut  off 
these  monstrous  births  of  gold  and  silver;  let  us  stop  this 
execrable  fecundity."  Lactantius  called  the  taking  of  in. 
terest  "  robbery."  St  Ambrose  declared  it  as  bad  as  mur. 
der.  St.  Jerome  threw  the  argument  into  the  form  of  a 
dilemma,  which  was  used  as  a  weapon  against  money-lenders 
for  centuries.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  solemnly  adjudged  it 
a  sin  worthy  of  severe  punishment.* 

This  unanimity  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  brought 
about  a  crj'stallization  of  hostility  to  interest-bearing  loans 
into  numberless  decrees  of  popes  and  councils  and  kings  and 
legislatures  throughout  Christendom  during  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  and  the  canon  law  was  shaped  in  ac- 
cordance with  these.  At  first  these  were  more  especially 
directed  against  the  clergy,  but  we  soon  find  them  extending 
to  the  taity.  These  prohibitions  were  enforced  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Aries  in  314,  and  a  modern  Church  apologist  insists 
that  every  great  assembly  of  the  Church,  from  the  Council 

•  For  St.  Biwil  and  St.  Gregorr  of  Nyssa,  see  French  translation  of  their  di«. 
tribe*  in  Homiittt  eontre  Ut  UittrUrs.  Paris,  Hachelie,  i86i-"6i,  especially  p.  30 
of  St.  BuiL  For  some  doubtful  reservations  by  St.  Augustine,  sec  Marmy,  //»j- 
Ury  of  Usury.  For  St.  A^lb^OM^,  sec  the  De  Officiii.  lib.  lii.  cap.  ii,  in  Migne, 
Ptitr.  Ltit.,  vol.  xvi ;  nho  the  Dd  Tnkia,  in  Mi^e,  vol.  xiv.  For  St.  Angiistinc, 
sec  l>f  fiapi.  cfftttra  Dunat.y  Uh.  iv,  cap,  ir,  in  Migjie,  vol.  xUii.  For  Lactancins. 
see  hii  Ofera,  l.eyden,  i66a,  p.  f)oS.  For  Cyprian,  see  his  TeiHmonies  a^iiui 
the  /ewt,  tranilatcd  by  WalH^,  bock  iii,  article  48.  For  St.  Jernme,  see  his  Com. 
in  Uteiiel,  xviii,  S,  in  Mlgnc.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  170  et  sg^.  For  Leo  the  Great,  see  his 
letter  to  the  hishops  of  rariaus  provinces  at  Italy,  cited  in  iht^ut  Cum.,  cap.  vii,  can. 
*  xiv,  i]ti.  4.  For  very  fi\[r  itatemenls  of  the  altitude  of  the  fathera  on  thi^  qne^tion, 
ttK  Addis  and  .\mold,  Cutijt/t'^  Dictionary,  London,  1SS4,  and  Smith  and  Cheet. 

Obn,  DictipHary  ej  Chriitian  AHtiqwtits,  London,  i87S-'8o ;  in  each,  under  anide 
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of  Elvira  in  306  to  that  of  Viennc  in  1311,  inclusive,  solemnly 
condemned  lending  money  at  interest.    The  greatest  rulers 

(under  the  sway  of  the  Church — Justinian,  in  the  Empire  of 
the  East ;  Charlemagne,  in  the  Empire  of  the  West :  Alfred, 
in  England ;  St.  Louis,  in  France — yielded  fully  to  this  dog. 
ma.  In  the  ninth  century  Alfred  went  so  far  as  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  money-lenders,  denying  ihem  burial  in  conse- 
crated ground;  and  similar  decrees  were  made  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Greek  Church 
seems  to  have  relaxed  its  strictness  somewhat,  but  the 
Roman  Church  grew  more  severe.  St.  Anselm  proved  from 
the  Scriptures  that  the  taking  of  interest  is  a  breach  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Sentences, 
made  the  taking  of  interest  purely  and  simply  theft.  St. 
Bernard,  reviving  religious  earnestness  in  the  Church, 
took  the  same  view.  In  1179  the  Third  Council  o(  the 
Lateran  decreed  that  impenitent  money-lenders  should  be 
excluded  from  the  altar,  from  absolution  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  from  Christian  burial.  Pope  Urban  III  reiter- 
ated  the  declaration  that  the  passage  in  St.  Luke  forbade 

I  Ihe  taking  of  any  interest  whatever.  Pope  Alexander  III 
declared  that  the  prohibition  in  this  matter  could  never  be 
suspended  by  dispensation. 

in  the  thirteenth  century  Pope  Gregory  IX  dealt  an  es- 
pecially severe  blow  at  commerce  by  bis  declaration  that 
even  to  advance  on  interest  the  money  necessary  in  maritime 
trade  was  damnable  usury ;  and  this  was  fitly  followed  by 
Gregory  X.  who  forbade  Christian  burial  to  those  guilty  of 
this  practice  :  the  Council  of  Lyons  meted  out  the  same  pen- 

■  ally.  This  idea  was  still  more  firmly  fastened  upon  the 
world  by  the  two  greatest  thinkers  of  the  time :  first,  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  knit  it  into  the  mind  of  the  Church 
by  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Aristotle;  and  next  by 
Dante,  who  pictured  money-lenders  in  one  of  the  worst 
regions  of  hell. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  "  Sub- 
tile Doctor  "  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Duns  Scotus.  gave  to  the 
world  an  exquisite  piece  of  reasoning  in  evasion  of  the 
accepted  doctrine ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  the  Council  of  Vi- 
eane,  presided  over  by  Pope  Clement  V,  declared  that  if  any 
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one  "shall  pertinactotislr  presamc  to  affirm  that  the  taki 
of  interest  (or  monej  is  not  a  sin,  we  decree  him  to  be  a  her- 
etic, fit  for  puntshraent."  This  iDfalHble  utterance  bound 
the  dogma  with  additional  force  on  the  cooscicace  of  t 
universal  Church. 

Nor  was  this  a  doctrine  enforced  by  rulers  only  ;  the 
pie  were  no  less  strenuous.  In  1390  the  city  authorities 
London  enacted  that,  ^'if  any  person  shall  lend  or  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  person  gold  or  5il%*er  to  receive  gain  there- 
by, such  person  shall  have  the  punishment  for  usurers." 
And  in  the  same  year  the  Commons  prayed  the  king  that 
the  laws  of  London  against  usury  might  have  the  force  of 
Statutes  throughout  the  realm. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Council  of  the  Church  at  Salz- 
burg excluded  from  communion  and  burial  any  who  took 
interest  for  money,  and  this  was  a  very  general  rule  through- 
out Germany. 

An  exception  was.  indeed,  sometimes  made ;  some  canon- 
ists held  that  Jews  might  be  allowed  to  take  interest,  since 
they  were  to  be  damned  in  any  case,  and  their  monopoly  of 
money-lending  might  prevent  Christians  from  losing  their 
souls  by  going  into  the  business.  Yet  even  the  jews  were 
from  time  to  time  punished  for  the  crime  of  usury  ;  and,  as 
regards  Christians,  punishment  was  bestowed  on  the  dead 
as  well  as  the  living — the  bodies  of  dead  money-lenders  being 
here  and  there  dug  up  and  cast  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

The  popular  preachers  constantly  declaimed  against  all 
who  took  interest.  The  raediicval  anecdote  books  for  pulpit 
use  are  especially  full  on  this  point.  Jacques  de  Vilry  tells 
us  that  demons  on  one  occasion  filled  a  dead  money-lender's 
mouth  with  red-hot  coins  ;  C^sarius  of  Heisterbach  declared 
that  a  toad  was  found  thrusting  a  piece  of  money  into  a  dead 
usurer's  heart;  in  another  case,  a  devil  was  seen  pouring 
molteo  gold  down  a  dead  money-lender's  throat.* 


•  For  an  cnumernlion  of  cftundls  conderotilng  ihe  taking  ot  inler'Sst  foriuoncy, 
KC  1-iigcoii.  £iiai  lur  I'flistBire  tl  la  L/gishTthn  d^  f  Usure,  Paris,  1865,  p.  78  ;  «lso 
the  Qitkifiit  Duthnary  as  above.  For  cnriou!!  ad<4iiionn1  dciitils  «nd  sources  ce- 
gardlnp  mdiaival  horror  of  U'iiirera,  aco  Ducangc,  Gloaarium,  elc.  article  Ca^r- 
eini.  The  darcj  306,  for  the  Council  of  Elvtta  is  ihiit  assigned  by  Hefele.  For  ihc 
decree  of  AIcxAndcr  HI,  sec  cil^tion  from  ihe  Latin  text  in  Lecky.    Foral 
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This  theological  hostility  to  the  taking  of  interest  was 
imbedded  firmly  in  the  canon  law.  Again  and  again  il  de- 
fined usury  to  be  the  taking-  of  anything  of  value  beyond  the 
exact  original  amuunt  of  a  loan ;  and  under  sanction  of  the 
universal  Church  it  denounced  tliis  as  a  crime  and  declared 
all  persons  defending  it  to  be  guilty  of  heresy.  What  this 
meant  the  world  knows  but  too  well. 

The  whole  evolution  of  European  civilization  was  greatly 
hindered  by  this  conscientious  policy.  Money  could  only  be 
loaned  in  most  countries  at  the  risk  of  incurring  odium  in 
this  world  and  damnation  in  the  next;  hence  there  was  but 
little  capital  and  few  lenders.  The  rates  of  interest  became 
at  times  enormous;  as  high  as  forty  percent  in  England,  and 
ten  per  cent  a  month  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Commerce,  manu. 
factures,  and  general  enterprise  were  dwarfed,  while  pau- 
perism flourished. 

catalogue  of  ecclcsiutical  and  civil  decKCi  ag&iiut  Inking  of  interest,  see  Petit, 
TmiU lie  I'  ViM>r,  I'arif,  i84(X  I'orlhc  rcriioning  at  bottom  of  this,  see  Cunning, 
ban,  Christian  O^nien  en  Usury,  London,  i3!>4.  For  the  Salsburg  decrees,  see 
ZX&acr,  Saia^itrgiti/u  C'tlturgaehuhte.  p.  233 ;  und  for  Germany  gcneratly,  sec 
Neumann,  Ceschichtt  itti  iVu^h^n  in  D<Ktt(hlanJ,  Hall*,  1B65,  npcirinlly  pp.  2a 
tt  uif. ;  Also  Roscher,  Natimuil-Oiionemit.  For  efTcLl  of  mistranslation  of  ihe  pas- 
sage of  Lulte  in  the  Vuigalc  see  Uollingcr,  p.  170,  aiid  especially  pp.  334,  225. 
For  the  capitularies  of  Charleiimgiie  against  usury,  sec  Liegeois,  p.  77.  For  Gregory 
X  dod  the  Council  of  Lyons,  see  S^xtus  DtcrftaHum  (ifitr,  pp.  66g  et  sf<i.  For 
Peter  Lombard,  sec  his /.i^.  StnteHtiafum.  [Il.disl.  juxvii,  3.  For  St.  Thoiais 
Aquina«.  see  his  works,  Migne,  vol.  itt,  IVris,  18813,  quscslio  78,  pp.  586  ffstg.,  citing 
theScripinrcs  and  Aristotle,  and  e.^pecially  developing  Aristotle's  HielapliysiL-al  idea 
regarding  the  "'  baTfcnness"  of  money.  For  a  very  good  siunniary  of  St.  Tliomas's 
ideas,  see  Peareon,  pp.  30  et  j/y.  For  Oante,  see  in  canlo  11  of  the  tnfefno  a  rev- 
elaliuii  of  the  uiiiaitng  depth  of  the  hostility  to  t!ie  taking  of  interest.  For  (he  Lon- 
don lavr  of  131)0  and  (he  petilion  to  ihe  liing,  tee  Cunningham,  Growth  r>f  Englick 
Industry  and  Cotimfrce,  pp.  aio,  316  ;  jiUo  the  Alirid^mfitt  of  thr  Rtcordx  itt  the 
T4notr  af  LoHiiaa,  p.  33^.  For  the  theory  that  Jews,  being  damn«d  already,  might 
be  allowed  to  pracUs«  usury,  see  Li^gcoii,  lliitoire  de  /'  Uturt.  p.  82.  For  St.  Ber- 
nard's  view,  see  A/irf.  CCCLXIli,  in  Mignc,  vol.  clxixii,  p.  5(17,  For  ideas  and 
anecdotes  for  prcnchcrs'  use,  sec  Joannes  it  S.in  Geminiano,  Summa  df  Ejremflit, 
Antwerp.  1619,  fol,  493,  a  ;  also  the  edition  of  Venice,  t584,  ff.  133,  159;  but  es- 
peciAlly.  for  tnulu'ludes  of  examples,  see  the  Exemfh  of  Jmi]ufs  dt  t'l'/r^,  edited  by 
Prof.  T.  F.  Crane,  of  Cornell  University,  London,  1890,  pp.  2113  rt  te^.  For  the 
canon  law  in  relation  lo  inlerest,  &ec  a  long  line  of  authorities  cited  in  DU  SVuchrr- 
fragt,  St.  Louts,  1869,  pp.  ga  et  seq.,  and  especially  Dtcrtt.  Greger.,  lib.  v,  lit.  iq 
cap-  iii,  «nd  CItmenlin.,  lib.  v.  111.  g,  sea  3  ;  sec  also  the  Corpus  Ji*i'  Citminici, 
Pari*,  l6l3,  pp.  «7,  238.  For  the  position  of  the  English  Church,  sec  Glbson'b 
Clw/«r  Juris  EerUiiaiiici  An^Ucani,  pp,  1070,  IO71.  I  ro6. 
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Yet  worse  than  these  were  the  moral  results.  Doing 
what  one  holds  to  be  evil  is  only  second  in  bad  consequences 
to  doing  what  is  really  evil ;  hence,  all  lending  and  bor- 
rowing, even  for  the  most  legitimate  purposes  and  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates,  tended  to  debase  both  borrower  and 
lender.  The  prohibition  oi  lending  at  interest  iu  continen- 
tal Europe  promoted  luxury  and  discouraged  economy; 
the  rich,  who  were  not  engaged  in  business,  finding  no 
easy  way  of  employing  their  incomes  productively,  spent 
them  largely  in  ostentation  and  riotous  living. 

One  evil  cfTect  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  this  hour. 
The  Jews,  so  acute  in  intellect  and  strong  in  will,  were  vir- 
tually drawn  or  driven  out  of  all  other  industries  or  profes- 
sions by  the  theory  that  their  race,  being  accursed,  was  only 
fitted  for  the  abhorred  profession  of  money-lending.* 

These  evils  were  so  manifest,  when  trade  began  to  revive 
throughout  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  most  ear- 
nest exertions  were  put  forth  to  induce  the  Church  to  change 
its  position. 

The  first  important  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  by  John 
Gcrson.  His  general  Icanving  made  him  Chancellor  ol  the 
University  of  Paris;  his  sacred  learning  made  him  the  lead- 
ing orator  at  the  Council  of  Constance ;  his  piety  led  men  to 
attribute  to  him  T/ie  hnitation  of  Christ.  Shaking  off  theo- 
logical shackles,  he  declared,  "  Better  is  it  to  lend  money  at 
reasonable  Interest,  and  thus  to  give  aid  to  the  poor,  than  to 


*  For  GvQ  economic  results,  uid  especially  for  tbe  rite  of  the  nte  of  interest  in 
England  and  elscwlicrc  at  limes  lo  forty  per  ccnl,  «eCuiiiiinghani,  Gratoth  rf  Eng- 
lish /ntlustry  ami  Cei'imtrct,  Cambridge,  iSgo,  p.  1S9  ;  Qiid  (or  it5  rising  to  ten  per 
cent  a  monlb.  we  B^lurridc,  Iji  Jf'/i  en  /■"niner,  m  It^lit,  ttm  Esfagne,  p.  230  ; 
tee  alio  llallam'«  Middle  Agtt,  I^nduii,  1653,  pp.  401,  403.  For  the  evil  moral 
eflccit  of  tlic  Churc}i  docliine  a^ainxi  takiii);  interest,  see  Mi>nte<^uira,  Ei^rit  tUt 
Ims,  111),  xxi,  chap,  xx  ;  sec  also  Sismondi,  cited  in  Leclty.  For  the  irifling  wiih 
conicicnoc.  dtMinctinn  between  "coDsiimptibles"  and  "fungibles,"  "  pftwewio"  xaA. 
"dominium,"  etc.,  sec  Ashley,  English  E(tmt>iHic  tlislory.  New  York,  1883,  jq>. 
*S3'  153;  *c*  "l»o  lipoid  Dclijiile  f.tudf4,  pp.  19S,  468,  For  effecU  of  ihe^ 
doclrinu  on  (be  Jcwi,  »ce  Milraftn,  llittary  0/  fht  Jfm(,  toI.  iii,  p-  179;  mUoWelU 
XntK-itw,  History  of  Israel,  t.ondon,  18S5.  p.  546;  aUo  BeugnoC,  I^t  fuifi  d" 0(H- 
dtiif,  Paris,  rSZ4,  pi.  2.  p.  114  fon  driving  Jews  nut  of  other  industrien  Ihan  monej'* 
lending).  For  a  noted  rocdijeval  evasion  of  tlie  Cbnrcli  rule*  mgainat  tuury,  see 
PcruMt,  Steria  dtl  Cvmmereia  e  dei  Boftckieri  di  Ftrrrtte,  Floience,  1868,  pp.  173, 
173- 
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see  them  reduced  by  poverty  to  steal,  waste  their  goods,  and 
sell  at  a  low  price  their  pcrsotial  and  real  property." 

But  this  idea  was  at  once  buried  beneath  citations  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  councils,  popes,  and  the  canon 
law.  Even  tn  the  most  active  countries  there  seemed  to  be 
no  hope.  In  England,  under  Henry  VII,  Cardinal  Morton, 
the  lord  chancellor,  addressed  Parliament,  asking  it  to  take 
into  consideration  loans  of  money  at  interest.  The  result 
was  a  law  which  imposed  on  lenders  at  interest  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  pounds  besides  the  annulment  of  the  loan  ;  and,  to 
show  that  there  was  an  offence  against  religion  involved, 
there  was  added  a  clause  "  reserving  to  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing  this  punishment,  the  correction  of  their  souls  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  same." 

Similar  enactments  were  made  by  civil  authority  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe ;  and  just  when  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  the  modern  epoch  had  received  an  immense 
impulse  from  the  great  series  of  voyages  of  discovery  by 
such  men  as  Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Magellan,  and  the 
Cabots.  this  barrier  against  enterprise  was  strengthened  by 
a  decree  from  no  less  enlightened  a  pontiff  than  Leo  X. 

The  popular  feeling  warranted  such  decrees.  As  late  as 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the  people  of  Piacenza 
dragging  the  body  of  a  money-lender  out  of  his  grave  in 
consecrated  ground  and  throwing  it  into  the  river  Po,  in 
order  to  stop  a  prolonged  rainstorm ;  and  outbjeaks  of 
the  same  spirit  were  frequent  in  other  countries.* 

*  For  Gcrson's  aTgumcnt  favouring  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest,  see  Coquclin 
and  GiiillaumiTi,  DUtinniutirf.  article  [ist^it.  For  the  renewed  opposilion  to  Ihc 
tiking  of  interest  in  England,  see  Craik.  /littery  of  Briluh  Concmtrtf.  chap.  vi. 
The  staliite  cited  is  3  Henry  VII,  ctiap.  vi  ;  it  i^;  found  in  Gibson's  CsrpUi  Juris 
f,nUs.  An^Ue.,]i.  1071.  For  tlic  a-dverse  decree  of  Leo  X,  sec  Liegeois,  p.  76.  See 
al^o  Lecky,  /fa1iit?ta!itm.  vol.  ii.  For  the  dra^ng  out  of  the  usurer's  body  at  Pia. 
ccnza,  see  BuiclihardT.  Tfu  flenahsance  in  Italy.  London,  1S78.  vol.  ii,  p.  339. 
For  public  opinion  of  similar  strengtH  on  this  subjtct  in  England,  see  Cunningham, 
p.  339:  also  Pike,  HiHeiy  ^/  Crimit  in  England,  vol.  i,  pp.  137,  :()3,  For  good 
gener.t!  ol>scrvation  s  on  the  same,  see  Stephen,  f/islnry  of  Criminal  Law  in  Eng- 
land. London,  18S3,  vol.  iii,  pp.  195-197.  For  usury  laws  in  Castile  and  Aragon, 
see  Bddarridc,  pp.  191,  192.  For  exceedingly  valiiabEc  details  as  to  the  attitude  ol 
_  the  medi.Tval  Church,  sec  Leopold  Delisle,  Etudes  sur  in  Chuu  AgrieoU  en  Nof 
■  mandie  an  Moyen  Age.  Evreu^c,  i8;i.  pp.  21x1  el  ifq.,  also  p.  46S.     For  penalties  in 
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Another  mode  of  obtaining  relief  was  tried.  Subtle  theo- 
logians devised  evasions  of  various  sorts.  Two  among  these 
inventions  of  the  schoolmen  obtained  much  notoriety. 

The  first  was  the  doctrine  of  "damnum  ertwrgens":  if  a 
lender  suffered  loss  by  the  failure  of  the  borrower  to  return 
a  loan  at  a  date  named,  compensation  might  be  made.  Thus 
it  was  that,  if  the  nominal  date  of  payment  was  made  to  fol- 
low quickly  after  the  real  date  of  the  loan,  the  compensation 
for  the  anticipated  delay  in  payment  had  a  very  strong  re^ 
semblance  to  interest.  Equally  cogent  was  tlie  doctrine  of 
"  lucrum  cessans " :  if  a  man,  in  order  to  lend  money,  was 
obliged  to  diminish  bis  income  from  productive  enterprises, 
it  was  claimed  that  he  might  receive  in  return,  in  addition 
to  his  money,  an  amount  exactly  equal  to  this  diminution  in 
his  income. 

But  such  evasions  were  looked  upon  with  little  favour  by 
the  great  body  of  theologians,  and  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  triumphantly  cited  against  them. 

Opposition  on  scriptural  grounds  to  the  taking  of  interest 
was  not  confined  to  the  older  Church.  Protestantism  was 
led  by  Luther  and  several  of  his  associates  into  the  same  line 
of  thought  and  practice.  Said  Lutber :  "  To  exchange  any- 
thing  with  any  one  and  gain  by  the  exchange  is  not  to  do 
a  charity,  but  to  steal.  Every  usurer  is  a  thief  worthy  of 
the  gibbet.  I  call  those  usurers  who  lend  money  at  five  or 
six  percent."  But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  at  a  later  period 
Luther  took  a  much  more  moderate  view.  Mclanchthon, 
defining  usury  as  any  interest  whatever,  condemned  it  again 
and  again;  and  the  Goldberg  Catechism  of  1558,  for  which 
he  wrote  a  preface  and  recommendation,  declares  every  per- 
son taking  interest  for  money  a  thief.  From  generation  to 
generation  this  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the  more  eminent 
divines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

The  English  reformers  showed  the  same  hostility  to  in- 
terest-bearing loans.    Under  Henry  VITt  the  law  of  Henry 

liii  pp>  191,  iq3.  For  B  curious  cvacion,  sanctioned  by  Pop«s  Mftrtio  V  and  Cb- 
lixliu  in  wlien  Churcli  corporations  became  moncy-lentlers,  itx  H.  C.  Loa  an 
The  EcirUiiiiilteat  Treatment  of  L'tury,  iu  die  Valt  Review  for  February,  I&94. 
For  a  detailed  development  of  inlere&ting  t-ubordinale  poiutt  sc«  Asbley,  iHtre^tu- 
twn  te  Engiith  Eten^mU  liutury  attd  Thttry,  voL  U,  cb.  vL 
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VII  against  taking  interest  had  been  modified  for  the  better ; 
but  the  revival  of  religious  feeling  under  Edward  VI  caused 
in  1552  the  passage  of  the  "  Bill  of  Usury."  In  this  it  is  said, 
"Forasmuch  as  usury  is  by  the  word  of  God  utterly  prohib- 
ited, as  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable,  as  in  divers  places 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  evident  to  be  seen,  which  thing 
by  no  godly  teachings  and  persuasions  can  sink  into  the 
hearts  of  divers  greedy,  uncharitable,  and  covetous  persons 
of  this  realm,  nor  yet.  by  any  terrible  threatenings  of  God's 
wrath  and  vengeance,"  etc.,  it  is  enacted  that  whosoever  shall 
thereafter  lend  money  "for  any  manner  of  usury,  increase, 
lucre,  gain,  or  interest,  to  be  had,  received,  or  hoped  for," 
shall  forfeit  principal  and  interest,  and  su0cr  imprisonment 
and  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.* 

But,  most  fortunately,  it  happened  that  Calvin,  though 
at  times  stumbling  over  the  usual  texts  against  the  taking  of 
interest  for  money,  turned  finally  in  the  right  direction.  He 
cut  through  the  metapliysical  arguments  of  Aristotle,  and 
characterized  the  subtleties  devised  to  evade  the  Scriptures 
as  "a childish  game  with  God."  In  place  of  these  subtleties 
there  was  developed  among  Protestants  a  serviceable  fiction 
— the  statement  that  usury  means  illegal  or  oppressive  interest. 
Under  the  action  of  this  fiction,  commerce  and  trade  revived 
rapidly  in  Protestant  countries,  though  with  occasional 
checks  from  exact  interpreters  of  Scripture.  At  the  same 
period  in  France,  the  great  Protestant  jurist  Dumoulin 
brought  all  his  legal  learning  and  skill  in  casuistry  to  bear 
on  the  same  side.  A  certain  ferrctlike  acuteness  and  lithe- 
ness  seem  to  have  enabled  him  to  hunt  down  the  opponents 
of  interest-taking  through  the  most  tortuous  arguments  of 
scholasticism. 

Id  England  the  struggle  went  on  with  varying  fortune ; 


•  For  Luther's  view?,  see  his  sermon.  Von  dem  (rKfftifr,  Wittenberg,  1519  ;  also 
the  TabU  Talk,  cited  in  Coqaelin  and  Guillaumin,  article  InUrfl.  For  the  later 
more  moderate  views  of  Lulhcr,  Mclnnchthon,  and  Zwingli,  makiTig  a  compromise 
with  ihe  needs  of  society,  see  Bfihm-Bawerk,  p.  27,  uiting  WiskeniftnTi.  For  Me- 
lanchchon  and  a  long  line  of  the  most  eminent  LuthcrTin  divines  who  have  dc- 
naunccd  the  laking  of  intereat.  see  Die  Wu^kerfrage,  St.  Louis,  1865.  pp.  94  ftttq. 
For  the  bw  Again.^l  usury  under  Edwanl  VI.  sec  Cohbetl's  ParHamentary  Hitlory, 
vol.  i.  p.  596;  sec  tlso  Craik,  History  a/ British  C^mmertt,  chap,  vi, 
♦6 
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stalesraen  on  one  side,  and  theologians  on  the  other.  We 
have  seen  how,  under  Henry  VIII,  nitcrest  was  allowed  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  how,  tlic  development  of  English  Protestant- 
ism having  at  first  siretiglhened  the  old  theological  view, 
there  was,  under  Edward  VI,  a  temporarily  successful  at- 
tempt to  forbid  the  taking  of  interest  by  law. 

The  Puritans,  dwelling  on  Old  Testament  texts,  contin- 
ued for  a  considerable  time  especially  hostile  to  the  taking 
ol  any  interest.  Henry  Smith,  a  noted  preacher,  thundered 
Irom  the  pulpit  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  London  against 
"the  evasions  of  Scripture"  which  permitted  men  to  lend 
money  on  interest  at  all.  In  answer  to  the  contention  that 
only  "biting"  usury  was  oppressive,  Wilson,  a  noted  up- 
holder of  the  strict  theological  view  in  political  economy, 
declared :  "  There  is  difference  in  deed  between  the  bite  of 
a  dogge  and  the  bite  of  a  flea,  and  yet,  though  the  flea 
doth  lesse  harm,  yet  the  flea  doth  bile  after  hir  kinde,  yea. 
and  drawcth  blood,  too.  But  what  a  world  this  is,  that 
men  will  make  sin  to  be  but  a  fleabite,  when  they  see  God's 
word  directly  against  them  ! " 

The  same  view  found  strong  upholders  among  contem- 
porary English  Catholics.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these,  Nicholas  Sanders,  revived  very  vigorously  the  use 
of  an  old  scholastic  argument.  He  insisted  that  "  man  can 
not  sell  time."  that  time  is  not  .1  human  possession,  but  some- 
thing which  is  given  by  God  alone:  he  declared,  "Time 
was  not  of  your  gift  to  your  neighbour,  but  of  God's  gift  to 
you  both." 

In  the  Parliament  of  the  period,  wc  find  strong  asser- 
tions of  the  old  idea,  with  constant  reference  to  Scripture 
and  the  fathers.  In  one  debate,  Wilson  cited  from  Ezckicl 
and  other  prophets  and  attributed  to  St.  Augustine  the  doc- 
trine that  "  to  take  but  a  cup  of  wine  is  usury  and  damnable." 
Fleetwood  recalled  the  law  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  submitted  usurers  to  the  ordeal. 

But  arguments  of  this  sort  had  little  influence  upon 
Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen.  Threats  of  damnation  in  the 
next  world  troubled  them  little  if  they  could  have  their  way 
in  this.  They  re-established  the  practice  of  taking  interest 
under  restrictions,  and  this,  in  various  forms,  has  remained 
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in  England  ever  since.  Most  notable  in  this  phase  of  the 
evolution  oF  scientific  doctrine  in  political  economy  at  that 
period  is  the  emergence  of  a  recognised  difference  between 
usury  and  interest.  Between  these  two  words,  which  had 
so  long  been  synonymous,  a  distinction  now  appears:  the 
former  being  construed  to  indicate  op/^resshv  tuirresi,  and 
the  latter y«j^  rates  for  the  use  o!  money.  This  idea  gradu- 
ally sank  into  the  popular  mind  of  Protestant  countries, 
and  the  scriptural  texts  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty 
to  the  people  at  large,  since  there  grew  up  a  general  be- 
lief that  the  word  "usury,"  as  employed  in  Scripture,  had 
always  meant  exorbitant  interest;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
pJrable  of  the  Talents.  Still,  that  the  old  Aristotelian  quib. 
ble  had  not  been  entirely  forgotten,  is  clearly  seen  by  vari- 
ous passages  in  Shakespeare's  Merdmnt  of  Venice.  But  this 
line  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  received  its  quietus  from 
Lord  Bacon.  He  did  not.  indeed,  develop  a  strong  and  con- 
nected argument  on  the  subject;  but  he  burst  the  bonds  of 
Aristotle,  and  based  interest  for  money  upon  natural  laws. 
How  powerful  the  new  current  of  thought  was,  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  James  I,  of  all  monarchs  the  most  fettered  by 
scholasticism  and  theology,  sanctioned  a  statute  dealing: 
with  interest  for  money  as  absolutely  necessary.  Yet,  even 
after  this,  the  old  idea  asserted  itself ;  for  the  bishops  utterly 
refused  to  agree  to  the  law  allowing  interest  until  a  proviso 
was  inserted  that  "  nothing  in  this  Uw  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of  usury  in  point 
of  religion  or  conscience."  The  old  view  cropped  out  from 
time  to  lime  in  various  public  declarations.  Famous  among 
these  were  the  Treatise  0/ /!/j«?-j',  publislied  in  1612  by  Dr. 
Fcnton,  who  restated  the  old  arguments  with  much  force, 
and  the  Usury  Condemm-d  (A  John  Blaxton,  published  in  1634. 
Blaxton,  who  also  was  a  clergyman,  defined  usury  as  the  tak- 
ing of  any  interest  whatever  for  money,  citing  in  support  of 
this  view  six  archbishops  and  bishops  and  over  thirty  doctors 
of  divinity  in  the  Anglican  Church,  some  of  their  utterances 
being  very  violent  and  all  of  them  running  their  roots  down 
into  texts  of  Scripture.  Typical  among  these  is  a  sermon  of 
Bishop  Sands,  in  which  he  declares,  regarding  the  taking  of 
interest:    "This  canker  halh  corrupted  all   England;    we 
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shall  doe  God  and  our  country  true  service  by  taking^  away 
this  evill ;  represse  it  by  law,  else  the  heavy  hand  of  God 
hangeth  over  us  and  will  strike  us." 


II.   RETREAT   OF   THE   CHURCH,    PROTESTANT  AND 
CATHOLIC. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sir 
Robert  Filmcr  gave  this  doctrine  the  heaviest  blow  it  ever 
received  in  England.  Taking  up  Dr.  Fcnton's  treatise,  he 
answered  it,  and  all  works  like  it,  in  a  way  which,  however 
unsuitable  to  this  century,  was  admirably  adapted  to  that. 
He  cites  Scripture  and  chops  logic  after  a  masterly  manner. 
Characteristic  Is  this  declaration:  "  St.  Paul  doth,  with  one 
breath,  reckon  up  seventeen  sins,  and  yet  usury  is  none  of 
them;  but  many  preachers  can  not  reckon  up  seven  deadly 
sins,  except  they  make  usury  one  of  them."  Kilmer  followed 
Fenlon  not  only  through  his  theology,  but  through  his  polit- 
ical economy,  with  such  relentless  keenness  that  the  old  doc- 
trine seems  to  have  been  then  and  there  practically  worried 
out  of  existence,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 

Departures  from  the  strict  scriptural  doctrines  regarding 
interest  soon  became  frequent  in  Protestant  coimtries,  and 
they  were  followed  up  with  especial  vigour  in  Holland. 
Various  theologians  in  the  Dutch  Church  attempted  to 
assert  the  scriptural  view  by  excluding  bankers  from  the 
holy  communion ;  but  the  commercial  vigour  of  the  republic 
was  too  strong:  Salmasius  led  on  the  forces  of  right  reason 
brilliantly,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  question  was  settled  rightly  in  that  country.  This  work 
was  aided,  indeed,  by  a  far  greater  man,  Hugo  Grotius;  but 
here  was  shown  the  power  of  an  established  dogma.  Great 
as  Grotius  was — and  it  may  well  be  held  that  his  book  on 
War  and  Peace  has  wrought  more  benefit  to  humanity  than 
any  other  attributed  to  human  authorship— he  was,  in  ttie 
matter  of  interest  for  money,  too  much  entangled  in  theo< 
logical  reasoning  to  do  justice  to  his  cause  or  to  himself. 
He  declared  the  prohibition  of  it  to  be  scriptural,  but  re- 
sisted the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  allowed  interest  on  cer- 
tain natural  and  practical  grounds. 
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I        In  Germany  the  struggle  lasted  longer.     Of  some  little 

■  significance,  perhaps,  is  the  demand  of  Adam  Contzen,  in 

1625,  that  lenders  at  interest  should  be  punished  as  thieves; 

Ibvit  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  PufTcndorf  and 
Leibnitz  had  gained  the  victory. 
Protestantism,  open  as  it  was  to  the  currents  of  modem 
thought,  could  not  long    continue   under  the  dotninion  of 

t  ideas  unfavourable  to  economic  development,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  was  presented  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  by  no  less  strict  a  theo- 
logian than  Cotton  Mather.  In  his  Magnalia  he  argues 
against  the  whole  theological  view  with  a  boldness,  acute- 

tness,  and  good  sense  which  cause  us  to  wonder  that  this  can 
be  the  same  man  who  was  so  infatuated  regarding  witch- 
craft.  After  an  argument  so  conclusive  as  his,  there  could 
have  been  little  left  of  the  old  anti-economic  doctrine  in  New 

t  England.* 
But  while  the  retreat  of  tho  Protestant  Church  from  the 
old  doctrine  regarding  the  taking  of  interest  was  henceforth 

I  easy,  in  the  Catholic  Church  it  was  far  more  difficult.  In- 
fallible popes  and  councils,  with  saints,  fathers,  and  doctors, 
had  so  constantly  declared  the  taking  of  any  interest  at  all  to 
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*  For  Calvin's  views,  mc  his.  leHer  publUlied  in  itie  appendix  to  Pearson's  Tke- 
friei  on  Utury.  His  position  h  wcl]  stated  in  BBTinj-Bawerls.  pp.  a9  tl  seq.,  where 
Stations  are  given.  See  also  Economu  Tracts,  No.  IV,  New  Yyrk.  1881,  pp.  34, 
35  ;  and  for  some  5erviL:eabIe  Protestant  ficlion?,  see  Cunningham,  Chriilian  Opti*' 
ien  eft  C'fury,  j>p.  Cm,  6e.  For  Dumoutin  (Moliii;tus),  see  BiHim-BawerU,  ns  above, 
\1p.2qffKf.  For  debates  on  Qbury  in  ttie  British  Parlianicnl  in  Elizabeth's  time,  sec 
Coblictt,  ParUamt'stnry  UuLtv,  vol  !.  pp.  756  el  uq.  A  strilving  passage  in  Sh^e- 
spearc  is  found  in  the  Menhnnt  of  f VjiiVc,  Act  1,  scene  iii ;  "  If  tliwu  wilt  lend  this 
money,  lend  ii  not  ni  to  thy  friend ;  for  when  t]id  fricndBhip  take  a  breed  for  barren 
mctnl  of  his  friend?"  For  the  right  direction  tnken  by  Lord  t^ACoti,  see  Kcu- 
mann,  Gcsckuhte  dn  JViic/iers  in  DfutickhmU  italic.  18&5,  pp.  497,  4g8.  For 
SalitiMius,  see  bisi>^  i/.rnn'j.Leyden,  1639  ;  und  for  ollicrii  mentioned,  see  Bfihrn- 
Bawerk,  pp.  34  tt  ttq.  ;  also  Leclty,  vol.  ii,  p.  256,  For  the  saving  clause  insencd  by 
the  bishops  in  the  statute  of  Jame^  I,  see  the  Corpus  Jitris  Ecclts.  Anglif.,  p.  1071  ; 
alto  Murray,  Hittory  af  Utury,  Fliilndclphia,  l36&,  p.  49.  Fur  Ulaxton,  see  liis 
English  Usurer,  or  Usury  Coni/gmnfrt,  by  Johu  Blaxton,  Preadier  of  Cod's  Word, 
London,  1^34-  Blaxion  gives  some  of  Calvin's  earlier  ulleranccs  again&t  interest. 
For  Bishop  Sands's  sermon,  see  p.  ir.  For  Filmer,  see  his  Quicsth  QiieefJi&ttica, 
London,  1653,  reprinted  in  the  HisrUian  AfisrfUany,  vol,  x,  pp.  10-5  el  srq.  For 
Cratiusi  sec  tlie  De  Jiirt  Belli  ac  Paris,  lib,  ii,  cap.  xii.  For  Culton  Mather's 
Moment,  see  the  Magnalia,  London,  1702,  pp.  51,  52, 
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be  contrary  to  Scripture,  lliat  the  more  exact  though  less  for- 
tunate  interpretation  ol  the  sacred  text  relating  to  interest 
continued  in  Catholic  countries.  When  it  was  attempted 
in  France  in  the  sevcnleerilh  century  to  argue  (hat  usury 
"  means  oppressive  interest,"  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
Sorbonnc  declared  that  usury  is  the  taking  ot  any  interest 
at  all,  no  matter  how  little:  and  the  eighteenth  chapter  ol 
Ezekiel  was  cited  to  clinch  this  argument. 

Another  attempt  to  ease  the  burden  of  industry  and 
commerce  was  made  by  declaring  that  "usury  means  in- 
terest  demanded  not  as  a  matter  of  favour  but  as  a  matter 
of  right."  This,  too,  was  solemnly  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI. 

Again  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty by  declaring  that  "  usury  is  interest  greater  than  the 
law  allows."  This,  too,  was  condenmed,  and  so  also  was 
the  declaratioli  that  "usury  is  interest  on  loans  not  for 'a 
fixed  time." 

Still  the  forces  of  right  reason  pressed  on,  and  among 
them,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  France,  was  Richard 
Simon.  He  attempted  to  gloss  over  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  agaiiist  lending  at  interest,  in  an  elaborate  treatise, 
but  was  immediately  confronted  by  Bossuet,  Just  as  Bos- 
suet  had  mingled  Scripture  with  astronomy  and  opposed 
the  Copcmican  theory,  so  now  Iie  mingled  Scripture  with 
political  economy  and  denounced  the  lending  of  money  at 
interest.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures, 
the  councils  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  the  popes, 
the  fathers,  had  all  interi)reted  the  prohibition  of  "usury  " 
to  be  a  prohibition  of  any  lending  at  interest ;  and  he  demon- 
strated this  interpretation  to  be  the  true  one.  Simon  was 
put  to  confusion  and  his  book  condemned. 

There  was  but  too  much  reason  for  Bossuet's  interpreta- 
tion. There  stood  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  beneficial  principles  in  political  and  eco- 
nomical science  was  affirmed,  not  only  by  the  lathers,  but  by 
twenty-eight  councils  of  the  Church,  six  of  them  general 
councils,  and  by  seventeen  popes,  to  say  nothing  ol  innumer. 
able  doctors  in  theology  and  canon  law.  And  these  pro. 
hibitions  by  the  Church  had  been  accepted  as  of  divine 
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origin  bj*  all  obedient  sons  of  the  Church  in  the  government 
of  France.  Such  rulers  as  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenth,  had  riveted  this 
idea  into  the  civil  law  so  firmly  that  it  seemed  impossible 
ever  to  detach  it.* 

As  might  well  be  expected,  Italy  was  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  theological  theory  regarding  usury — lend- 
ing at  interest — was  most  general!)'  asserted  and  assented  to. 
Among  the  great  number  of  Italian  canonists  who  supported 
the  theory,  two  deserve  especial  mention,  as  affording  a 
contrast  to  the  practical  manner  in  which  the  commercial 
Italians  met  the  question. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  very  famous  among  canonists 
was  the  learned  Benedictine,  Vilagut.  In  1589  he  published 
at  Venice  his  great  work  on  usury,  supporting  with  much 
learning  and  vigour  the  most  extreme  theological  conse- 
quences of  the  old  doctrine.  He  defines  usury  as  the  tak- 
ing of  anything  beyond  the  original  loan,  and  declares  it 
mortal  sin;  he  advocates  the  denial  to  usurers  of  Christian 
burial,  confession,  the  sacraments,  absolution,  and  connec- 
tion with  the  universities  ;  he  declares  that  priests  receiving 
offerings  from  usurers  should  refrain  from  exercising  their 
ministry  until  the  matter  is  passed  upon  by  the  bishop. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  another 
ponderous  folio  was  published  in  Venice  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject and  with  the  same  title,  by  Onorato  Leotardi.  So  far 
from  showing  any  signs  of  yielding,  he  is  even  more  extreme 
than  Vilagut  had  been,  and  quotes  with  approval  the  old 
declaration  that  lenders  of  money  at  interest  are  not  only 
robbers  but  murderers. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  real  opposition  was  made  in 
either  century  to  this  theory,  as  a  theory  ;  as  to  practice,  it 


■  For  thedeclaralionof  the  Sorbonne  in  the  seventeenth  century  iigaiii^lnnytnk. 
Ing  of  interest,  s«e  Lecliy,  nationalism,  vol.  ii,  ]j.  248,  note.  For  the  special  con- 
demnaiion  b/  Innocent  XI,  5ee  Viva,  Damnstte  Tidies,  Pavia,  1715,  pp.  ji2-it4. 
For  consideration  of  various  ways  of  escaping  the  difEcuUy  regarding  iiKeresI.  see 
I-ccky,  Kaliaiuilisni,  Toi.  ii,  pp.  249,  250,  For  Bo5-.u-et's  strong  cJcclaratitm  against 
taking  imere^t,  sec  his  Oiuvrfs,  Paris,  1845-46,  vol.  i,  p.  734,  vol.  vi,  p.  654,  iitiii 
■    vol.  ix,  p.  49^;/^.     For  the  number  of  councils  and  popes  condemning  usut}',  *ee 
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was  different.  The  Itilian  traders  did  not  answer  theological 
argument ;  they  simply  overrode  it.  In  spite  of  theology, 
great  banks  were  established,  and  especially  that  of  Venice 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  those  of  Barcelona  and 
Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  Nowhere  was  com- 
merce carried  on  in  more  complete  defiance  of  this  and  other 
theological  theories  hampering  trade  than  in  the  very  city 
where  these  great  treatises  were  published.  The  sin  of 
iisnry,  like  the  sin  ol  commerce  with  the  Mohammedans, 
seems  to  have  been  settled  for  by  the  Venetian  merchants  on 
their  deathbeds ;  and  great!}'  to  the  advantage  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  churches  and  ecclesiastical  adornments  of  the  city. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
Roman  Church  saw  that  her  theology  must  be  readjusted  to 
political  economy  :  so  began  a  series  of  amazing  attempts  to 
reconcile  a  view  permitting  usury  with  the  long  series  of 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils  forbidding  it. 

In  Spain,  the  great  Jesuit  casuist  Uscobar  led  the  way, 
and  rarely  had  been  seen  such  exquisite  hair-splitting.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  received  with  the  gratitude  they  per- 
haps deserved.  Pascal,  revolting  at  their  mordl  effect,  at- 
tacked them  unsparingly  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  citing  espe- 
cially such  passages  as  the  following:  "  It  is  usury  to  receive 
profit  from  those  to  whom  one  lends,  if  it  be  exacted  as  justly 
due;  but,  if  it  be  exacted  as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  it  is  not 
usury."  This  and  a  multitude  of  similar  passages  Pascal 
covered  with  the  keen  ridicule  and  indignant  denunciation 
of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master. 

But  even  the  genius  of  Pascal  could  not  slop  such  efforts. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  renewed  by  a  far  greater 
theologian  than  Escobar — by  liim  who  was  afterward  made 
a  saint  and  proclaimed  a  doctor  of  the  Church — Alphonso 
I..iguori. 

Starting  with  bitter  denunciations  of  usury,  Liguori  soon 
developed  a  multitude  ol  subtle  devices  for  escaping  the 
guilt  of  it.  Piesenting  a  long  and  elaborate  theory  of  " men- 
tal usury,"  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  borrower 
pay  interest  of  his  own  free  will,  the  lender  may  keep  it.  In 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  lender  may  keep  what 
the  borrower  paid,  not  out  of  gratitude  but  out  of  fear — fear 
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Hthat  otherwise  loans  might  be  refused  Iiiin  in  future — Liguori 
B  saysj  "  To  be  usury  it  must  be  paid  by  reason  of  a  contract, 
or  as  justly  due  :  payment  by  reason  of  such  a  fear  docs  not 
cause  interest  to  be  paid  as  an  actual  price."    Again  Liguori 
I     tells  us,  "  It  is  not  usury  to  exact  something  in  return  for  the 
B  danger  and  expense  of  regaining  the  principal."    The  old 
subterfuges  of  "  Damnum  emergens  "  and  "  Lucrum  cessans  "  are 
I      made  to  do  full  duty.     A  remarkable  quibble  is  found  in  the 
K  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  sins  who  furnishes  money 
■  to  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  intend  employing  it  in  usury. 
I  After  citing  afTirmative  opinions  from  many  writers.  Liguori 
says,  "Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  the  belter  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  man  thus  putting  out  his  money 
is  not  bound  to  make  restitution,  for  his  action  is  not  injuri- 
ous to  the  borrower,  but  rather  favourable  to  him,"  and  this 
reasoning  the  saint  develops  at  great  length. 

In  the  Latin  countries  this  sort  of  casuistry  cased  the  re- 
lations of  the  Church  with  the  bankers,  and  it  was  full  time; 
^  for  now   ihere  came  arguments  of  a  different   kind.     The 
H  eighteenth  century  philosophy  had  come  upon  the  stage,  and 
H  the  first  elTective  onset  of  political  scientists  against  the  theo. 
^  logical  opposition  in  southern  Europe  was  made  in  Italy— the 
roost  noted  leaders  in  (he  attack  being  Galiani  and  Maffei. 
Here  and  there  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  meet  them,  but 
it  was  felt  more  and  more  by  tliinking  churchmen  that  en. 
N      lirely  different  tactics  must  be  adopted. 
H       About  the  same  time  came  an  attack  in  France,  and 
^  though  its  results  were  less  immediate  at  home,  they  were 
N      much  more  effective  abroad.     !n    17.18  appeared    Montes- 
B  quieu's  .S/>iri/  of  the  Laws.     In  this  famous  book  were  concen- 
W  trated  twenty  years  of  study  and  thought  by  a  great  thinker 
on  the  interests  of  the  world  about  him.    In  eighteen  months 
it  went  through  twenty-two  editions;  it  was  translated  into 
every  civilized  language;  and  among  the  things  on  which 
n      Montesquieu  brought  his  wit  and  wisdom  to  bear  with  espe- 
H  cial  force  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  regarding  interest 
^  on  loans.     In  doing  this  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  caution  in 
forms  which  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  boldness 
of  his  ideas.     In  view  of  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  con- 

tin  France,  he  felt  it  safest  to  make  his  whole  attack  upon 
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those  theological  and  economic  follies  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries which  were  similar  to  those  which  the  theological  spirit 
had  fastened  on  France.* 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church  aa- 
thorilies  at  Rome  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  a  concession: 
the  world  would  endure  theological  restriction  no  longer  ;  a 
way  of  escape  tmtsi  be  luund.  It  was  seen,  even  by  the  most 
devoted  theologians,  that  mere  denunciations  and  use  of  theo- 
logical arguments  or  scriptural  texts  against  the  scientific 
idea  were  futile. 

To  this  feeling  it  was  due  that,  even  in  the  first  years  of 
the  century,  the  Jesuit  casuists  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
With  exquisite  subtlety  some  of  their  acutest  intellects  de- 
voted themselves  to  explaining  away  the  utterances  on  this 
subject  of  saints,  fathers,  doctors,  popes,  and  councils.  These 
explanations  were  wonderfully  ingenious,  but  many  of  the 
older  churchmen  continued  to  insist  upon  the  orthodox  view, 
and  at  last  the  Pope  himself  intervened.  Fortunately  for  the 
world,  the  scat  of  St.  Peter  was  then  occupied  by  Benedict 
XIV,  certainly  one  of  the  most  gifted,  morally  and  inteU 
lectually,  in  the  whole  line  of  Roman  pontiffs.  Tolerant  and 
sympathetic  for  the  oppressed,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing  up  the  question,  and  he  grappled  with  it  effectually:  he 
rendered  to  Catholicism  a  service  like  that  which  Calvin 
had  rendered  to  Protestantism,  by  shrewdly  cutting  a  way 
through  the  theological  barrier.  In  1745  he  issued  his  en- 
cyclical Vix  pervenit,  which  declared  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  remained  consistent  with  itself ;  that  usury  is  in- 
deed a  sin,  and  that  it  consists  in  demanding  any  amount  beyond 
the  exact  amount  lent,  but  that  there  are  occasions  when  on 
special  grounds  the  lender  may  obtain  such  additional  sum. 

What  these  "occasions"  and  "special  grounds"  might 
be,  was  left  very  vague  ;  but  this  action  was  sufficient. 

•  For  Vikgot.  see  his  Trartatrts  lir  Urttrh,  Venice,  1589,  especially  pp.  31,  35, 
3qq,  For  LcoIarcH,  see  his  De  b'tttris,  Venice,  i(J55.  especially  preface,  pp.  6,  7 
ft  tuf.  For  Pascal  and  Escobar,  see  ihc  /'ivz-i»a'aJ  letters,  edited  ty  Sayres, 
CamliridEciSSo.  LencrVlII,  pp.  183- 1S6  ;  nlso  n  note  lo  same  letter,  p.  196.  For 
Llguori,  see  his  Thtolo^ia  Mi^alh,  Paris,  1834,  lib.  iii.  trad  v,  cap.  ui :  De  Can- 
tractihus,  ilub.  vii.  For  the  eiEhlccnib  century  miack  in  Itnly,  sec  EOhm-Sawcrk, 
pp.  48  el  se^.  For  Monleaquieu'i  view  of  interest  on  loans,  see  the  Esprit  dts  Lait, 
livie  xxil. 
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At  the  same  time  no  new  restrictions  upon  books  advocat- 
ing the  taking  o[  interest  for  money  were  imposed,  and,  in  the 
year  following  his  encyclical,  Benedict  openly  accepted  the 
dedication  of  one  of  them — the  work  of  Malfei,  and  perhaps 
the  most  cogent  of  all. 

Like  the  casuistry  of  Boscovich  In  using  the  Copemican 
theory  for  "  convenience  in  argument."  while  acquiescing  in 
its  condemnation  by  the  Church  authorities,  this  encyclical 
of  Pope  Benedict  broke  the  spell.  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Adam 
Smith.  Hume,  Benthani,  and  their  disciples  pressed  on,  and 
science  won  for  mankind  another  great  victory.* 

Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  insurrections  against  the 
sway  of  scientific  truth  appeared  among  some  overzealous 
religionists.  When  the  Sorbonne,  having  retreated  from  its 
old  position,  armed  itself  with  new  casuistries  against  those 
who  held  to  its  earlier  decisions,  sundry  provincial  doctors 
in  theology  protested  indignantly,  making  the  old  citations 
from  the  Scriptures,  fathers,  saints,  doctors,  popes,  councils, 
and  canonists.  Again  the  Roman  court  intervened.  In  1S30 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  with  the  approval  of  Pius  V'lII, 
though  still  declining  to  commit  itself  on  the  doctrine  in- 
volved, decreed  that,  as  to  practice,  confessors  should  no 
longer  disturb  lenders  of  money  at  legal  interest. 

But  even  this  did  not  quiet  the  more  conscientious  theo- 
logians. The  old  weapons  were  again  furbished  and  hurled 
by  the  Abb^  Labordc,  Vicar  of  the  Metropolitan  Arch- 
diocese of  Auch,  and  by  the  Abb^  Dennavit,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Lyons.     Good  Abb^  Dennavit  declared  that 
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•For  Quesnay,  8M  hia  Obiervathnt  sur  f  iHUrii  d<- V  Argent,  in  Ws  C^wtWr, 
Frankroit  and  Pari>>.  i8S3,  pp.  jqrj  ft  stq.  For  T\irgot  see  the  Collittion  dit  /tto- 
nontisiis,  Palis,  1B44,  vor-i.  iii  and  iv  ;  also  Blanqui,  IHsteire  de  V ^cmomif  PcUHtftK, 
English  traa^lation,  p,  373.  For  an  excellent  tliough  liHef  suromnry  of  Ihe  efforta 
of  the  Jestiiis  fo  explain  awny  the  oW  aclion  of  the  Cliurch,  set  l.ccky,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
256,  257.  For  Ihe  aclion  of  BenedicI  XTV,  sec  Rcusch,  Der  Indtx  ,i^r  i-erh(,lenm 
Bather,  Bonn,  iSSg.  vol,  ii,  pp.  847.  848.  For  a  comical  picture  of  thf  "(inflg- 
mirt"  into  which  ihe  hierarchy  brought  ilBcIf  in  tlic  squaring  nfiu  practice  with 
its  Ihenry,  sec  DBliinRer  as  atowe.  pp,  227,  223.  For  cnnningly  va^c  statements 
of  the  action  of  Benedict  XIV.  see  Mustrolini,  Sitr  I' (/sure,  French  translattion, 
Lyons,  1S34,  pp.  125.  255.  The  ablate,  as,  will  be  seen,  lias  nol  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  telling  an  untruth  in  Older  to  preserve  the  consislct;c/  nf  papal  aclion 
in  the  matter  of  usury — e.  g.,  pp.  q-y  94,  gis,  and  eliewliert. 
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he  refused  absolulion  to  those  who  took  interest  and  to 
priests  who  pretend  that  the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  is 
EufHcient. 

But  the  "  wisdom  of  the  serpent  "  was  again  brought  into 
requisition,  and  early  in  the  decade  between  1830  and  184a 
the  Abbate  Mastrofini  issued  a  work  on  usury,  which,  be  de- 
clared on  its  title-page,  demonstrated  that  "moderate  usury 
is  not  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  or  natural  law,  or  the  de. 
cisions  of  the  Church."  Nothing  can  be  more  comical  than 
the  suppressions  of  truth,  evasions  of  facts,  jugglery  with 
phrases,  and  perversions  of  history,  to  which  the  abbate  is 
forced  to  resort  throughout  his  book  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Church  has  made  no  mistake.  In  the  face  of  scores  of 
explicit  deliverances  and  decrees  of  fathers,  doctors,  popes, 
and  councils  against  the  taking  of  any  interest  whatever  for 
money,  he  coolly  pretended  that  what  they  had  declared 
against  was  exorbiianl  interest.  He  made  a  merit  of  the 
action  of  the  Church,  and  showed  that  its  course  had  been 
a  blessing  to  humanity.  But  his  masterpiece  is  in  dealing 
with  the  edicts  of  Clement  V  and  Benedict  XIV.  As  to  the 
first,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Clement,  in  accord  with  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  had  declared  that  "any  one  who  shall 
pertinaciously  presume  to  affirm  that  the  taking  of  interest 
for  money  is  not  a  sin,  we  decree  him  to  be  a  heretic  fit 
for  punishment,"  and  wc  have  seen  that  Benedict  XIV  did 
not  at  all  deviate  from  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors. 
Yet  Mastrofini  is  equal  to  his  task,  and  brings  out,  as 
the  conclusion  of  his  book,  the  statement  put  upon  his 
title-page,  that  what  the  Church  condemns  is  only  exorbitant 
interest. 

This  work  was  sanctioned  by  various  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  and  served  its  purpose;  lor  it  covered  the  re- 
treat  of  the  Church. 

In  1872  the  Holy  Office,  answering  a  question  solemnly 
put  by  the  Bishop  of  Ariano,  as  solemnly  declared  that  those 
who  take  eight  per  cent  interest  per  annum  are  "  not  to  be 
disquieted";  and  la  1873,  appeared  a  book  published  under 
authority  from  the  Holy  See.  allowing  the  faithful  to  take 
moderate  interest  under  condition  that  any  future  decisions 
of  the  Pope  should  be  implicitly  obeyed.     Social  science  as 
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applied  to  political  economy  had  gained  a  victory  6nal  and 
complete.  The  Torlonia  family*  at  Rome  to-day,  with  its 
palaces,  chapels,  intermarriages,  affiliations,  and  papal  favour 
— all  won  by  lending  money  at  interest,  and  by  liberal  gilts, 
from  the  profits  of  usury,  to  the  Holy  See^s  but  one  out  of 
many  growths  of  its  kind  on  ramparts  long  since  surrendered 
and  deserted.* 

The  dealingfs  of  theology  with  public  economy  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  taking  of  interest  lor  money.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
commerce  by  the  Church  prohibition  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  infidelsj  against  which  the  Republic  of  Venice 
fought  a  good  fight ;  to  note  how,  by  a  most  curious  perver- 
sion of  Scripture  in  the  Greek  Church,  many  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Russia  were  prevented  from  raisitig  and  eating  pota- 
toes; how,  in  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
use  of  fanning  mills  for  winnowing  grain  was  widely  de- 
nounced  as  contrary  to  the  text,  "The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listcth,"  etc.,  as  leaguing  with  Satan,  who  is  **  Prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,"  and  therefore  as  sufficient  cause  for 
excommunication  from  the  Scotch  Church.  Instructive  it 
would  be  also  to  note  how  the  introduction  of  railways  was 
declared  by  an  arclibisliop  of  the  French  Church  to  be  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  country  innkeep- 
ers who  set  meat  before  their  guests  on  fast  days,  and  who 
were  now  punished  by  seeing   travellers  carried  by  their 

•For  the  decree  forbidding  confe^ors  to  Irouble  lenders  gf  moncr  nt  Icgnl 
tBieresC,  see  Adilit  and  Arnold,  Catkelie  Di<tiQHary,  as  alcove  :  al^o  Mn&ttofini,  as 
above,  in  the  appendix,  where  various  oiher  recent  RomaD  decrees  arc  given.  As  to 
the  conlroversy  generally,  sec  Mailrofiiii ;  aUo  Iji  Rfpii/^HC  dti  dettu  Dc<teyrs,  eiceil 
by  Guillaumin  and  Ct^»elin  ;  oliio  Rcuicb,  vot  li,  p.  9;u.  As  an  example  of  Mas- 
trolini's  wny  ufiuakiug  blaek  appear  white,  compare  [he  Latin  teit  of  the  decree 
on  page  g?  with  hit  xtatemcnts  regarding  ll ;  see  aho  V\&  cunning  feubstitutioa  of 
(he  new  siEnifieauce  o(  the  word  uvury  for  ihc  old  in  vorious  jmrts  of  liis  work.  A 
good  historical  pieieiilaiioii  of  llie  utneral  s.ubjei;l  will  lie  fnunJ  in  Rosclier, 
Gtsthuhte  ifrr  Nuttaual-Oi-eetiamie  in  DeutsttihnJ,  MUnchcii,  187.),  under  arliclei 
Wucher  and  Zinsnthmen.  For  Trance,  see  especially  Pelit,  Traill  di  VUmrt, 
Paris,  1840;  and  for  Germany,  see  NcumnDn.  CtttkUHtt  dei  VVvthtrj  in  Dettttch- 
land,  Halle,  1865.  For  the  view  of  a  modem  leader  of  tliought  in  ihis  field,  sec 
Jerciuy  Bentham,  Dtftnie  0/  Usury,  Lciier  X.  For  an  admirable  piece  of  research 
into  tlie  nicer  points  involved  in  the  whole  subject,  sc«  II.  C.  Lea.  7ht  EttUtiat- 
tiial  Tnatnitnt  0/  Usury,  in  the  Val*  Mtvifw  for  I'ebniary,  1894. 
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doors;  how  railways  and  telegraphs  were  denounced  from  a 
few  noted  pulpits  as  heralds  of  Antichrist;  and  how  in  Prot- 
esl:int  England  the  curate  of  Rolherhithe,  at  the  breaking 
in  oE  the  Thames  Tunnel,  so  destructive  to  life  and  property, 
declared  it  from  his  pulpit  a  just  judgment  upon  the  pre- 
sumptuous aspirations  of  mortal  man. 

The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  opposition  of  conscien. 
lious  men  to  the  taking  of  the  census  in  Sweden  and  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  terms  in  which  the  num- 
bering of  Israel  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  Re- 
ligious scruples  on  similar  grounds  have  also  been  avowed 
against  so  beneficial  a  thing  as  life  insurance. 

Apparently  unimportant  as  these  manifestations  are,  they 
indicate  a  widespread  tendency;  in  the  application  of  scrip- 
tural declarations  to  matters  of  social  economy,  which  has 
not  yet  ceased,  though  it  is  fast  fading  away.* 

Worthy  of  especial  study,  too,  would  be  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  methods  of  raising  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor, — the  evolution,  especially,  of  the  idea  that 
men  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves,  in  opposition  to 
the  old  theories  of  indiscriminate  giving,  which,  taking  root 
in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  utterances  of  our  sacred  books, 
grew  in  the  warm  atmosphere  oi  mediseval  devotion  into 

*  For  various  iotefilicts  laid  on  commerce  by  thu  Church,  see  Keyd,  HiHoire  du 
Cominerrt  dtt  /^riaitt  au  M^tytn-Agi,  Lcipsic,  l8fi5,  vol.  ii,  fasfim.  For  the-  Injnty 
done  lo  commerce  by  prohibilion  f>f  intercourse  with  the  infidel,  see  Lind.say,  //(V. 
iory  of  Merchant  Skipping,  London.  1B74,  vol.  H.  For  superslilicms  regarding  the 
introduction  of  (he  potato  in  Russia,  atid  the  name  "  devil's  root "  giv«a  it,  sec  Hell- 
wald,  Cvitargts.kickU,  vol.  ii.  p.  476 ;  a!so  Haxlhauscn,  La  Ruisie.  For  opposi- 
tion lo  winnowing  machines,  see  UurLon,  Hi  fiery  ef  Scotlami,  vol.  viii,  p.  511  ;  also 
Lecky,  Eightffnth  Century,  vol.  ii,  p.  83  ;  also  Mau&c  Hcadri^'s  views  in  Scott's 
Oy  Mortnlity,  cliap.  vii.  For  the  case  of  a  pcraon  debarred  /rom  the  ccimmunion 
for  "raising  the  devil's  wind"  witli  a  winnowing  laachttic,  sec  Works  of  Sir  J.  Y, 
SimP'oM,  vol.  ii.  ITiDse  doubting  the  authority  or  motives  of  Simpson  may  be  le- 
mindcd  that  he  was  to  the  day  of  liis  denlb  one  of  the  stride^  ndhercnu  to  Scotch 
orthodoxy.  ."Vs  lo  the  curate  of  Rotherhithe,  sec  Journal  of  Sir  L  Urtinel  for  May 
2D|  ihiy,  in  Li/e  of  I.  K.  Brtinfi,  p.  30.  A*  to  the  conclusions  dia.wn  from  the 
mnnbering  of  Israel,  see  Mich.ielis,  Commentaries  oit  thi  Latvt  of  Afosin,  1S74,  vol. 
ii,  p.  3,  The  author  of  this  work  himself  witnessed  the  reluctance  of  a  very  con- 
scientious nun  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  census  marshal,  Mr.  Lev/is  Kawley, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  V.;  and  ibis  reluctance  was  based  upon  the  reasons  05% igned  in 
II  Satnuol  xxiv,  I,  and  I  Chronicles  xxi,  1,  for  the  numbering  &f  the  childres  cf 
Israel. 
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great  systems  for  the  pauperizing  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Here,  too,  scientific  modes  of  thought  in  social  science  have 
given  a  new  and  nobler  fruitage  to  the  whole  growth  of 
Christian  benevolence.* 


*  Among  the  vast  number  of  authorities  regarding  the  evolution  of  better  meth- 
ods  in  dealing  with  pauperism,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  work  which  is  especially 
suggestive — Behrends,  Christianity  a$td  Socialism,  New  York,  1886. 


The  great  sacred  books  of  the  world  are  the  most  pre- 
cious  of  human  possessions.  They  embody  the  deepest 
searchings  into  the  most  vital  problems  of  humanity  in  all 
its  stages:  the  naive  guesses  of  the  world's  childhood,  the 
opening  conceptions  of  its  youth,  the  more  fully  rounded 
beliefs  o£  its  maturity. 

These  books,  no  matter  how  unhistorical  in  parts  and  at 
times,  are  profoundly  true.  They  mirror  the  evolution  ol 
man's  loftiest  aspirations,  hopes,  loves,  consolations,  and  en 
thusiasms  ;  his  hates  and  fears  ;  his  views  of  his  origin  and 
destiny  ;  his  theories  of  his  rights  and  duties  ;  and  thes.e  not 
merely  in  their  lights  but  in  their  shadows.  Therefore  it  is 
that  they  contain  the  germs  of  truths  most  necessary  in  the 
evolution  of  humanity,  and  give  to  these  germs  the  environ- 
ment and  sustenance  which  best  insure  their  growth  and 
strength. 

With  wide  differenices  in  origin  and  character,  this  sacred 
literature  has  been  developed  and  has  exercised  its  influ- 
ence in  obedience  to  certain  general  laws.  First  of  these 
in  time,  if  not  in  importance,  is  that  which  governs  its  o! 
gin:  in  all  civilizations  we  find  that  the  Divine  Spirit  work 
ing  in  the  mitid  of  man  shapes  his  sacred  books  first  of  all 
out  of  the  chaos  of  myth  and  legend ;  and  of  these  bookS| 
when  life  is  thus  breathed  into  them,  the  fittest  survive. 

So  broad  and  dense  is  this  atmosphere  of  myth  and  legend  ^i 
enveloping  them  that  it  lingers  about  them  after  they  have^H 
been  brought  forth  full-orbed  ;  and,  sometimes,  from  it  are  ^^ 
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even  produced  secondary  mythical  and  legendary  concre- 
tions— satelliLes  about  these  greater  orbs  of  early  thought. 
Of  these  secondary  growths  one  may  be  mentioned  as  show- 
ing how  rich  in  rayth-making  material  was  the  atmosphere 
which  enveloped  our  own  earlier  sacred  literature. 

In  the  third  century  before  Christ  there  began  to  be  elab- 
orated among  the  Jewish  scholars  of  Alexandria,  then  the 
great  centre  of  human  thought,  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
main  books  constituting  the  Old  Testament.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  at  that  place  and  time  than  such  a  transla- 
tion  ;  yet  the  growth  of  explanatory  myth  and  legend  around 
it  was  none  the  less  luxurianL  There  was  indeed  a  twofold 
growth.  Among  the  Jews  favourable  to  the  new  version  a 
legend  rose  which  justified  it.  This  legend  in  its  first  stage 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Ptolemy  then  on  the  Egyptian 
throne  had,  at  the  request  of  his  chief  librarian,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem for  translators;  that  the  Jewish  high  priest  Eleazar 
had  sent  to  the  king  a  most  precious  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  si.'c  most  venerable,  de- 

■  vout,  and  learned  scholars  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel;  that  the  number  of  translators  thus  corresponded 
with  the  mysterious  seventy-two  appellations  of  God;  and 
that  the  combiiied  efforts  of  these  scvcnty-two  men  pro- 
duced a  marvellously  perfect  translation. 

But  in  that  atmosphere  of  myth  and  marvel  the  legend 
continued  to  grow,  and  soon  we  have  it  blooming  forth  yet 
more  gorgeously  in  the  statement  that  King  Ptolemy  ordered 
each  of  the  seventy-two  to  make  by  himself  a  full  translation 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  and  shut  up  each  translator  in 
a  separate  cell  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  secluding  him  there 
until  the  work  was  done;  that  the  work  of  each  was  com- 
pleted in  exactly  seventy-two  days;  and   that  when,  at  the 

,  end  of  the  seventy-two  days,  the  seventy-two  translations 
were  compared,  each  was  found  exactly  like  all  the  others. 
This  showed  clearly  Jehovah's  appraisal. 
■  Bui  out  of  all  this  myth  and  legend  there  was  also  evolved 
an  account  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  Jews  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  traditions  of  their  race  regarded  this  Greek 

I  version  as  a  profanation,  and  therefore  there  grew  up  the 
legend  that  on  the  completion  of  the  work  there  was  dark- 
^J 
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ness  over  the  whole  earth  during  three  days.  This  showed 
clearly  Jehovah's  dUapprovai. 

These  well-known  legends,  which  arose  within  what — as 
compared  with  any  previous  time — was  an  exceedingly  en- 
lightened period,  and  which  were  steadfastly  believed  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  ages,  are  but  single 
examples  among  scores  which  show  how  inevitably  such 
traditions  regarding  sacred  books  are  developed  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  civilization,  when  men  explain  everything  by 
miracle  and  nothing  by  law.* 

As  the  second  of  these  laws  governing  the  evolution  of 
sacred  literature  may  be  mentioned  that  which  we  have  con- 
stantly seen  so  effective  in  the  growth  of  theological  ideas 
— that  to  which  Comte  gave  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Wills 
and  Causes.  Obedient  to  this,  man  attributes  to  the  Supreme 
Being  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  structure  like  his 
own :  hence  it  is  that  the  votary  of  each  of  the  great  world 
religions  ascribes  to  its  sacred  books  what  he  considers  abso- 
lute perfection :  he  imagines  them  to  be  what  he  himself 
would  give  the  world,  were  he  himself  infinitely  good,  wise, 
and  powerful. 

A  very  simple  analogy  might  indeed  show  him  that  even 
a  literature  emanating  from  an  all-wise,  beneficent,  and  pow- 
erful author  might  not  seem  perfect  when  judged  by  a 
human  standard;  for  he  has  only  to  look  about  him  in  the 
world  to  find  that  the  work  which  he  attributes  to  an  all- 
wise,  all-beneficent,  and  all-powerful  Creator  is  by  no  means 
free  from  evil  and  wrong. 

Bui  this  analogy  long  escapes  him,  and  the  exponent  of 
each  great  religion  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
edification  of  his  fellows,  that  their  own  sacred  literature  is 
absolutely  accurate  in  statement,  infinitely  profound  in  mean- 

*  For  the  legend  regvirdiivg  the  Scptuagint,  especially  as  dcvcloptrd  by  the  letters 
of  Pscudo-AristciM,  and  for  quaint  cifalions  from  the  fslhets  regarding  it,  »cc  Tkt 
Ilistoty  of  the  Seventy-two  inlerpretatari,  front  the  Gmk  •>/  Aristras,  Iranslaled  hj 
Mr.  Lewi*,  London,  1715  ;  alsu  Clement  of  Alt^xandtia,  in  ihe  Antt~Nicene  Ckrit' 
tiiia  Ltdmry,  Edinburgh,  1867,  p.  44B.  Fgr  inleresting  summaries  showing  the 
gjowlli  of  Ihe  blory,  see  Dnimmcincl,  Phila  Juifitui  and  the  Growth  of  the  Aiexan- 
drian  PhUos^phy,  London,  18BB,  vol.  i,  pp.  231  *t  leq. ;  olso  Rena.11,  Histoirt  du 
PtitpU  Ifrael,  vol.  iv,  chap,  iv  ;  aUo,  for  Philn  Jud;etts'8  part  in  developing  the 
Ltegcnd,  kcc  Rev,  Dr,  Snuday't  Bamftifn  Leeturtt  fur  itJ93,  on  Inspiration,  ppi.  £6,  87, 
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mg',  and  miraculously  perfect  in  form.  From  these  premises 
also  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  his  own  sacred  litera- 
ture is  unique  ;  that  no  other  sacred  book  can  have  emanated 
from  a  divine  source;  and  that  all  others  claiming  to  be 
sacred  are  impostures. 

Still  another  law  governing  the  evolution  of  sacred  litera- 
ture in  every  great  world  religion  is,  that  when  the  books 
which  compose  it  arc  once  selected  and  grouped  they  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  final  creation  from  which  nothing  can  be 
taken  away,  and  of  which  even  error  in  form,  if  sanctioned 
by  tradition,  may  not  be  changed. 

The  working  of  this  law  has  recently  been  seen  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  few  years  since,  a  body  of  chosen  scholars,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  fit  for  the  work,  undertook,  at 
the  call  of  English-speaking  Christendom,  to  revise  the  au- 
thorized  English  version  of  the  Bible. 

Beautiful  as  was  that  old  version,  there  was  abundant 
reason  for  a  revision.  The  progress  of  biblical  scholarship 
had  revealed  multitudes  of  imperfections  and  not  a  few  gross 
errors  in  the  work  of  the  early  translators,  and  these,  if  un. 
corrected,  were  sure  to  bring  the  sacred  volume  into  dis- 
credit. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reverent  than  the  spirit  of  the 
revisers,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has  known  few  histor- 
ical events  of  more  significant  and  touching  beauty  than  the 
participation  in  the  holy  communion  by  all  these  scholars 
— prelates,  presbyters,  ministers,  and  laymen  of  churches 
most  widely  differing  in  belief  and  observance — kneeling 
side  by  side  at  the  little  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Nor  could  any  work  have  been  more  conservative  and 
cautious  than  theirs ;  as  far  as  possible  they  preserved  the 
old  matter  and  form  with  scrupulous  care. 

Yet  their  work  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was  bitterly 
attacked  and  widely  condemned  ;  to  this  day  it  is  largely 
regarded  with  dislike.  In  Great  Britain,  in  America,  in 
Australia,  the  old  version,  with  its  glaring  misconceptions, 
mistranslations,  and  interpoUtions,  is  still  read  in  preference 
to  the  new ;  the  great  body  of  English-speaking  Christians 
clearly  preferring  the  accustomed  form  of  words  given  by 
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ihc  seventeenth^entury  translators,  rather  than  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  exact  teaching  oi  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Still  another  law  is,  that  when  once  a  |;roup  of  sacred 
books  has  been  evolved^ven  though  the  group  really  be  a 
great  library  of  most  dissimilar  works,  ranging  in  matter 
from  the  hundredth  Psalm  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  in  man- 
ner from  the  sublimity  ol  Isaiah  to  the  oShand  story.telling 
of  Jonah — all  come  to  be  thought  one  inseparable  mass  of 
interpenetrating  parts ;  every  statement  in  each  fitting  ex- 
actly and  miraculously  into  each  statement  in  every  other; 
and  each  and  every  one,  and  all  together,  literally  true  to 
fact,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  hidden  meanings. 

The  working  of  these  and  other  laws  governing  the  evo- 
lution of  sacred  literature  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  great 
rabbinical  schools  which  flourished  at  Jerusalem,  Tiberias, 
and  elsewhere,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  especially  as  we  approach  the  time  of 
Christ.  These  schools  developed  a  subtlety  in  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  seems  almost  preternatural.  The 
resultant  system  was  mainly  a  jugglery  with  words,  phrases, 
and  numbers,  which  finally  became  a  "  sacred  science/*  with 
various  recognised  departments,  in  which  interpretation  was 
carried  on  sometimes  by  attaching  a  numerical  value  to  let- 
ters; sometimes  by  interchange  of  letters  from  differently 
arranged  alphabets;  sometimes  by  the  making  of  new  texts 
out  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  old  ;  and  with  ever-in creasing 
subtlety. 

Such  efforts  as  these  culminated  fitly  in  the  rabbinical 
declaration  that  each  passage  in  the  law  has  seventy  distinct 
meanings,  and  that  God  himself  gives  three  hours  everyday 
to  their  study. 

After  this  the  Jewish  world  was  prepared  for  anything, 
and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  such  discoveries  in  the 
domain  of  ethical  culture  as  the  doctrine  that,  for  inflicting 
the  forty  stripes  save  one  upon  those  who  broke  the  law, 
the  lash  should  be  braided  of  ox-hide  and  ass-hide ;  and,  as 
warrant  for  this  construction  of  the  lash,  the  text,  "  The  ox 
knowelh  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel 
doth  not  know  " ;  and,  as  the  logic  connecting  text  and  lash, 
the  statement  that  Jehovah  evidently  intended  to  command 
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lat  "the  men  who  know  not  shnil  be  beaten  by  those  ani- 
mals whose  knowledge  shames  them." 

By  such  methods  also  were  revealed  such  historical  treas- 
'  ures  as  that  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  escaped  the  deluge  by 
wading  after  Noah's  ark. 

There  were,  indeed,  nobte  exceptions  to  this  kind  of 
teaching.  It  can  not  be  forgotten  that  Rabbi  Hillel  formu- 
lated the  golden  rule,  which  had  before  him  been  given  to  the 
extreme  Orient  by  Confucius,  and  which  afterward  received  a 
yet  more  beautiful  and  positive  emphasis  from  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  but  the  seven  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  by 
Hillel  were  multiplied  and  refined  by  men  like  Kabbi  Ismael 
and  Rabbi  Eleazar  until  they  justified  every  absurd  subtlety.* 

An  eminent  scholar  has  said  that  while  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture became  ossified  in  Palestine,  it  became  volatilized  at 
Alexandria  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  remark  was  proved  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jewish  theologians  just  before  the  beginning  of 
our  era. 

This,  too,  was  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  development, 
which  is,  that  when  literal  interpretation  clashes  with  in. 
creasing  knowledge  or  with  progress  in  moral  feeling,  theo- 
logians take  refuge  in  mystic  meanings — a  law  which  we  see 
working  in  all  great  religions,  from  the  Brahmans  finding 
hidden  senses  in  the  Vedas,  to  Plato  and  the  Stoics  finding 
them  in  the  Greek  myths;  and  from  the  Sofi  reading  new 
meanings  into  the  Koran,  to  eminent  Christian  divines  of 
the  nineteenth  century  giving  a  non-natural  sense  to' some  of 
the  plainest  statements  in  the  Bible. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  all  this.  When  naive  state- 
ments of  sacred  writers,  in  accord  with  the  ethics  of  early 
ages,  make  Brahma  perform  atrocities  which  would  disgrace 
a  pirate;  and  Jupiter  take  part  in  adventures  worthy  of 
Don  Juan  ;  and  Jahveh  practise  trickery,  cruelty,  and  high- 
handed injustice  which  would  bring  any  civilized  mortal 
into  the  criminal  courts,  the  invention  of  allegory  is  the  one 

•  For  a.  muliilude  of  nmutiing  cxumples  of  rabbinical  interpretnlions,  f^ee  an 
article  in  Biintitn'flii'f  Afngnune  for  November,  i3S2.  For  a  more  general  discus- 
sion, *cc  Archdciicon  Farrnr's  Hhtary  i>f  /Htri-prtlaHan,  !cct.  i  and  ii,  ond  Rev, 
Prof.  il.  P.  Smith's  Intp\ratioK  and  Imrraiuy.  Cincinnati,  181)3,  especially  chap, 
ir ;  ilIso  Kcuss,  Ifutory  of  the  Ntvi  Talapiatt,  English  trimslaiion,  pp.  5S7.  528. 
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.means  of  sarii^thc  divine  aalhoritj  as  soon  as  men  reach 
higher  planes  of  ci^Hlization. 

The  great  early  master  in  this  evolution  of  allegory,  for 
the  satisfaction  <^  Jews  and  Christians,  was  Philo :  by  him 
its  MX  came  in  as  never  before.  The  four  streams  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  thus  become  the  four  virtues;  Abraham's 

.country  and  kindred,  from  which  he  was  commanded  to  de- 
part, the  human  body  and  its  members;  the  five  cities  of 
Sodom,  the  five  senses;  the  Euphrates,  correction  of  man- 

[liers.  By  Philo  and  his  compeers  even  the  most  insignifi- 
cant words  and  phrases,  and  those  especially,  were  held  to 
conceal  the  most  precious  meanings. 

A  perfectly  natural  and  logical  result  of  this  view  was 
reached  when  Philo,  saturated  as  he  was  with  Greek  culture 
and  nourished  on  pious  traditions  of  the  utterances  at  Delphi 
and  Dodona.  spoke  reverently  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as 
"aroi/^s."  Oracles  they  became:  as  oracles  they  appeared 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  oracles  they 
remained  for  centuries;  eternal  life  or  death,  infinite  happi- 
ness or  agony,  as  well  as  ordinary  justice  in  this  world,  being 
made  to  depend  on  shifting  interpretations  of  a  long  series 
of  dark  and  doubtiul  utterances — interpretations  frequently 
given  by  men  who  might  have  been  prophets  and  apostles, 
but  who  had  become  simply  oracle-mongers. 

Pressing  these  oracles  into  the  service  of  science,  Philo 
became  the  forerunner  of  that  long  series  of  theologians 
who,  from  Augustine  and  Cosmas  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  at- 
tempted to  extract  from  scriptural  myth  and  legend  profound 
contributions  to  natural  science.  Thus  he  taught  that  the 
golden  candlesticks  in  the  tabernacle  symbolized  the  planets, 
the  high  priest's  robe  the  universe,  and  the  bells  upon  it  the 
harmony  of  earth  and  water — whatever  that  may  mean.  So 
Cosmas  taught,  a  thousand  years  later,  that  the  table  of 
shewbread  in  the  tabernacle  showed  forth  the  form  and  con- 

^Struction  of  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hinted,  more  than 
a  thousand  years  later  still,  that  Neptune's  trident  had  a  mys- 
teriotis  connection  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.* 


•  For  Philo  Judieos,  s«e  Vongc's  (mnslotion,  Ikttin's  edition  ;  see  il»o  Sanday, 
ntpiratinn,  pp.  7S~&5.     For  ndininble  gen«faJ  remarks  on  thn  period  In  the  bb* 
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These  methods,  as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  had  ap- 
peared  at  times  in  the  New;  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
TertuUian  and  IrenDeus,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Church  ; 
and  in  the  works  of  the  early  fathers  they  bloomed  forth 
luxuriantly. 

Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  vigorously  ex- 
tended  them.  Typical  of  Justin's  method  is  his  finding:,  in  a 
very  simple  reference  by  Isaiah  to  Damascus,  Samaria,  and 
Assyria,  a  clear  prophecy  of  the  three  wise  men  of  the  East 
who  brought  gifts  to  the  infant  Saviour;  and  in  the  bells  on 
the  priest's  robe  a  preliguration  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Any 
difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  bells  is 
not  specified  in  Scripture,  Justin  overcame  by  insisting  that 
David  referred  to  this  prefigu ration  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm  ; 
"Their  sound  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Working  in  this  vein,  Clement  of  Alexandria  found  in  the 
form,  dimensions,  and  colour  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  a 
whole  wealth  of  interpretation — the  altar  of  incense  repre. 
senting  the  earth  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe;  the 
high  priest's  robe  the  visible  world  ;  the  jewels  on  the  priest's 
robe  the  zodiac;  and  Abraham's  three  days'  journey  to 
Mount  Moriah  the  three  stages  of  the  soul  in  its  progress 
toward  the  knowledge  of  God.  Interpreting  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  lessened  any  difficulties  involved  in  the  miracle  of 
the  barley  loaves  and  fishes  by  suggesting  that  what  it  really 
means  is  that  Jesus  gave  mankind  a  preparatory  training  for 
the  gospel  by  means  of  the  law  and  philosophy;  because, as 
he  says,  barley,  like  the  law,  ripens  sooner  than  wheat,  which 


tciry  of  cicgcsis,  wc  Bartlclf,  Bampten  Lecturei,  l858,  p,  39.  For  cfforls  in  gen- 
crai  to  *avp  the  credit  of  myths  hy  allegorical  inlcrprctalioii,  and  fur  those  o(  Philo 
in  parlicuUr,  see  Dninimond,  Pkih  Judteus,  London,  18S8.  vol.  i,  pp.  18,  19,  and 
notes.  For  interesting  samples  nf  Alexandrian  Mcgesia  and  fur  Philo's  application 
of  the  term  "oracle"  to  Ihc  Jewish  .Scci|ttures,  sec  Fariar,  History  0/  Inlerpttitt' 
tiDtt,  p.  147  and  note.  For  hi*  diitovcry  of  symbols  of  the  unrvtrtc  in  [he  fumjtu/e 
of  the  lahematte,  sec  Drutn-moncl,  ii«  alitivc,  vol,  i,  pp.  269  rt  siq.  For  llie  geaerJ 
kubject,  ,-idmiraWy  discusied  from  a.  hisLorical  point  of  view,  sec  ihe  Rev.  Edwin 
Hatch,  D.  n.,  Tht  Injltitnet  of  Grttk  Ideat  anii  L'siii[tj  uptm  Iht  Otriitiun  Ckur<Jt, 

tHibb«it  LecluTCK  for  i3S8,  diap.  iii.  For  Coxuia^  nee  my  chapters  on  Grtgrapky 
and  AtlroHitmy.  For  Mr,  CtatUtone'*  view  of  the  connection  bclween  Neptune's 
trident  and  ihc  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  i,tt\M  Juventm  Mundi. 
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represents  the  gospel ;  and  because,  just  as  fishes  grow  in  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  so  philosophy  grew  in  the  waves  of  the 
Gentile  world. 

Out  ol  reasonings  like  these,  those  who  followed,  espe- 
cially Cosmas,  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complete  theo- 
logical science  of  geography  and  astronomy.* 

But  the  instrument  in  exegesis  which  was  used  with  most 
cogent  force  was  the  occult  significance  of  certain  numbers. 
The  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  researches  ol  our  own  lime  have 
revealed  the  main  source  of  this  line  of  thought;  the  specu- 
lations of  Plato  upon  it  are  well  known;  but  among  the 
Jews  and  in  the  early  Church  it  grew  into  something  far  be- 
yond the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Babylon. 

Philo  had  found  for  the  elucidation  of  Scripture  espe- 
cially deep  meanings  in  the  numbers  four,  six,  and  seven ; 
but  other  interpreters  soon  surpassed  him.  At  the  very 
outset  this  occult  power  was  used  in  ascertaining  the  can- 
onical books  of  Scripture.  Josephus  argued  that,  since 
there  were  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
there  must  be  twenty.two  sacred  books  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  other  Jewish  authorities  thought  that  there  should 
be  twenty-four  books,  on  account  of  the  twenty  -  four 
watches  in  the  temple.  St.  Jerome  wavered  between  the 
argument  based  upon  the  twenty-two  letters  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet  and  that  suggested  by  the  twenty. four 
elders  in  the  Apocalypse.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  argued  that 
there  must  be  twenty-four  books,  on  account  ol  the  twen- 
ty-four letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Origen  found  an 
argument  for  the  existence  of  exactly  four  gospels  in  the 
existence  of  just  four  elements.  IreoKus  insisted  that 
there  could  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  four  gospels, 
since  the  earth  has  four  quarters,  the  air  four  winds,  and 
the   cherubim    four   faces ;   and    he   denounced    those   who 

•  For  Justin,  see  the  Dhhgut  -^th  Tfyfk^,  chaps,  xlii.  Vts.'A,  md  Uxxiit. 
For  Clement  of  Alesaitdria,  »e  bU  MiKtIlaiitet,  hooV  v,  chapi.  ri  and  xj,  snd 
book  vii.  cbap.  xvi,  lad  especially  Hatch.  HiMvrt  Lf^tmti,  oa  abore.  pp.  76,  77. 
Aa  to  the  loose  viewd  of  the  canon  held  by  ihesc  two  fathers  and  othen  of  tlicir 
'  -^  *«  I,odd,  Dottfint  of  tht  Sofrtd  Seripturtt,  vol  U,  pp.  86^  8S  ;  also  Dkstd. 
^Mtkte  iet  atun  TestammU. 
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declined  to  accept  this  reasoning  as  "  vain,  ignorant,  and 
audacious."  * 

But  during  the  first  half  oE  the  third  century  came  one 
who  exercised  a  still  stronger  influence  in  this  direction — a 
great  man  who,  ivhilc  rendering  precious  services,  did  more 
than  any  other  to  fasten  upon  the  Church  a  system  which 
has  been  one  of  its  heaviest  burdens  for  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  years;  this  was  Origen.  Yet  his  purpose  was 
noble  and  his  work  based  on  profound  thought.  He  had  to 
meet  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  pagan  world,  to  reply 
to  thcirarguraents  against  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially 
to  break  the  force  of  their  taunts  against  its  imputation  of 
human  form,  limitations,  passions,  weaknesses,  and  even  im- 
moralities to  the  Almighty. 

Starting  with  a  mistaken  translation  of  a  verse  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Origen  presented  as  a  basis  for  his  main  struc- 
ture the  idea  of  a  threefold  sense  of  Scripture:  the  literal,  the 
moral,  and  the  mystic— corresponding  to  the  Platonic  con- 
ception of  the  threefold  nature  of  man.  As  results  of  this 
we  have  such  masterpieces  as  his  proof,  from  the  fifth  verse 
of  chapter  XXV  of  Job,  that  the  stars  are  living  beings,  and 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew  his  warrant  for  .self-mutilation.  But  his  great  tri. 
umphs  were  in  the  allegorical  method.  By  its  use  the  Bible 
was  speedily  made  an  oracle  indeed,  or,  rather,  a  book  of  rid- 
dles. A  list  of  kings  in  the  Old  Testament  thus  becomes  an 
enumeration  of  sins  ;  the  waterpots  of  stone,  "  containing  two 
or  three  firkins  apiece,"  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  signify  the 
literal,  moral,  and  spiritual  sense  cjf  Scripture;  the  ass  upon 
which  the  Saviour  rode  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
becomes  the  Old  Testament,  the  foal  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  two  apostles  who  went  to  loose  them  the  moral  and  mys- 
tical senses;  blind  Bartimeus  throwing  off  his  coat  while  hast- 
ening to  Jesus,  opens  a  whole  treasury  of  oracular  meanings. 

•  For  Jerome  and  Origen,  see  notes  on  pages  following.  For  Iienceils,  sec 
Tr«nxuf,  AiivfrtMi  Htent.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi,  §  8.  For  ilie  g«[i«ral  subject,  see  San- 
day,  Imfiratwn,  p.  115  ;  also  Farrar  and  H.  P.  Smith  as  above.  For  n,  recent 
very  full  snd  very  curious  statement  from  a  Roman  Catholic  aulharity  regartUng 
vi<w»  cherished  in  the  oMcr  Church  as  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers,  see  Deled, 
ChristHeke  fcono^rap&it,  Freiburg  im  Bici&gau.  1894,  Band  i,  Eintetttrng,  p.  4. 
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The  genius  and  power  of  Origen  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  strong  thinkers  who  followed  him.  St.  Jerome  called 
him  "  the  greatest  master  in  the  Church  since  the  apostles," 
and  Athanasius  was  hardly  less  emphatic. 

The  structure  thus  begun  was  continued  by  leading  theo- 
logians during  the  centuries  following :  St.  Hilary  o(  Poitiers 
— "the  Athanasius  of  Gaul" — produced  some  wonderful  re- 
sults of  this  method  ;  but  St.  Jerome,  inspired  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  man  whom  he  so  greatly  admired,  went  beyond 
him.  A  triumph  of  his  exegesis  is  seen  in  his  statement  thai 
the  Shunamite  damsel  who  was  selected  to  cherish  David  in 
his  old  age  signified  heavenly  wisdom. 

The  great  mind  of  St.  Augustine  was  drawn  largely  into 
this  kind  of  creation,  and  nothing  marks  more  clearly  the  vast 
change  which  had  come  over  the  world  than  the  fact  that  this 
greatest  of  the  early  Christian  thinkers  turned  from  the 
broader  paths  opened  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  into  thai  opened 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  mystic  power  of  numbers  to  reveal  the  sense  ol 
Scripture  Augustine  found  especial  delight.  He  tells  us  that 
there  is  deep  meaning  in  sundry  scriptural  uses  of  the  num- 
ber forty,  and  especially  as  the  niimber  of  days  required  for 
fasting.  Forty,  he  reminds  us.  is  four  times  ten.  Now,  four, 
he  says,  is  the  number  especially  representing  time,  the  day 
and  the  year  being  each  divided  into  four  parts ;  while  ten, 
being  made  up  of  three  and  seven,  represents  knowledge  of 
the  Creator  and  creature,  three  referring  to  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  triune  Creator,  and  seven  referring  to  the  three 
elements,  heail,  soul,  and  mind,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  creature.  Therefore  this  number  ten,  representing 
knowledge,  being  multiplied  by  four,  representing  time,  ad- 
monishes us  to  live  during  time  according  to  knowledge — 
that  is,  to  fast  for  forty  days. 

Referring  to  such  misty  methods  as  these,  which  lead  the 
reader  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  sleeping  or  waking,  St. 
Augustine  remarks  that  "  ignorance  of  numbers  prevents  us 
from  understanding  such  things  in  Scripture."  But  perhaps 
the  most  amazing  example  is  to  be  seen  in  his  notes  on  the 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  fishes  which,  according  to  St. 
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n's  Gospel,  were  caught  by  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apos- 
tles. Some  points  in  his  long  development  of  this  subject 
may  be  selected  to  show  wha(  tlie  older  theological  metliod 
could  be  made  to  do  for  a  great  luind.  He  tells  us  that 
the  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  fishes  embody  a  mystery; 
that  the  nuniber  ten,  evidently  as  the  number  of  the  com- 
mandments, indicates  the  law  ;  but,  as  the  law  without  the 
spirit  only  kills,  we  must  add  the  seven  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and 
we  thus  have  the  number  seventeen,  which  signifies  the  old 
and  new  dispensations  ;  then,  if  vvc  add  together  every  sev- 
eral  number  which  seventeen  contains  from  one  to  seventeen 
inclusive,  the  result  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  three — the 
number  of  the  fishes. 

With  this  sort  of  reasoning  he  finds  profound  meanings 
in  the  number  of  furlongs  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  disciples  had 
rowed  about  "  twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs,"  he  declares 
that  "  twenty-five  typifies  the  law,  because  it  is  five  times 
five,  but  the  law  was  imperfect  before  the  gospel  came; 
now  perfection  is  comprised  in  six,  since  God  in  six  days 
perfected  the  world,  hence  five  is  multiplied  by  six  that  the 
law  may  be  perfected  by  the  gospel,  and  six  times  five  is 
thirty." 

But  Augustine's  exploits  in  exegesis  were  not  all  based 
on  numerals  ;  he  is  sometimes  equally  profound  in  other 
modes.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  condemnation  of  the  ser- 
pent to  eat  dust  typifies  the  sin  of  curiosity,  since  in  eating 
dust  he  "  penetrates  the  obscure  and  shadowy":  and  that 
Noah's  ark  was  "  pitched  within  and  without  with  pitch" 
to  show  the  safety  of  the  Church  from  the  leaking  in  of 
heresy. 

Still  another  exploit — one  at  which  the  Church  might  well 
have  stood  aghast — was  his  statement  that  the  drunkenness 
of  Noah  prefigured  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  in- 
terpretation :  it  had  been  presented  long  before  by  St.  Cyp- 
rian. But  this  was  far  from  Augustine's  worst  Perhaps 
I  no  interpretation  of  Scripture  has  ever  led  to  more  cruel  and 
persistent  oppression,  torture,  and  bloodshed  than  his  read- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parables  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
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reth— into  llie  words  "  Compel  Ihem  to  come  in  " — a  warrant 
fur  religious  persecution :  of  all  unintended  blasphemies 
since  the  world  began,  possibly  the  most  appalling. 

Another  strong  man  follows  to  fasten  these  methods  on 
the  Church  :  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In  his  renowned  work 
on  the  book  of  Job,  the  Magna  Moraiia,  given  to  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
deep  mystical  meanings  of  the  stalemetU  that  Job  had  seven 
sons.  He  thinks  the  seven  sons  typify  the  twelve  apostles, 
(or  "  the  apostles  were  selected  through  the  sevenfold  grace 
of  the  Spirit ;  moreover,  twelve  is  produced  from  seven — 
that  is,  the  two  parts  of  seven,  four  and_  three,  when  multi. 
plied  together  give  twelve."  He  also  finds  deep  sig'nificance 
in  the  number  of  the  apostles;  this  number  being  evidently 
determined  by  a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  persons  iu 
the  Trinity  by  the  number  of  quarters  of  the  globe.  Still,  to 
do  him  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  in  gome  parts  of  his  exe- 
gesis the  strong  sense  which  was  one  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics  crops  out  in  a  way  very  refreshing.  Thus, 
referring  to  a  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  regarding 
the  oxen  which  were  ploughing  and  the  asses  which  were 
(ceding  beside  them,  he  tells  us  pithily  that  these  typify  two 
classes  of  Christians  :  the  oxen,  the  energetic  Christians  who 
do  the  work  of  the  Church ;  the  asses,  the  lazy  Christians 
who  merely  feed.* 

Thus  began  the  vast  theological  structure  of  oracular 
interpretation  applied  to  the  Bible.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
men  who  prepared  the  ground  for  it  were  the  rabbis  of 
Palestine  and  the  Helienized  Jews  of  Alexandria;  and  the 


•  ForOrigCTi,  sec  ihc  Pe  PrintipUt,  book  iv,  diiips.  1-vii  tt  «y.,  CromlNe'i 
tianslaiion  ;  also  the  Contra  Cetttim,  vol.  ri,  p.  JO ;  toI.  *!f,  p.  90,  etc  ;  aUo  Tsri- 
OU&  cilations  in  Faruu.  For  Hilarf,  sec  Iits  Trattaltit  tu^  Piaimt>3.v»^.\x,\\, 
etc.,  in  Mijpie,  vol.  tx.  antl  Ih  Trinitate,  lib.  ii,  cap.  ti.  For  Jerome's  tnteiprela- 
tlon  of  the  text  reUtEnf;  to  the  Shunamtte  woman,  >ee  Epitt  lij,  tn  Mi|[ne,  vol.  xxii, 
pp.  537,  528.  For  Au)[usllne'»  ufc  of  numbers,  nee  the  Dt  D^etriita  Chrutiana,  lib, 
ii,  cap.  x\\ ;  and  Tor  the  explanation  of  Ihc  draught  of  fishes,  see  Augustine  in,  tn 
Jahan.  Evan^l,  Ir-ictat.  cxxii ;  Mid  on  the  twenty-five  to  ihiily  furlongs,  ibid., 
tract.  XXV,  cap.  6  ;  and  for  the  siliniricxncc  of  the  serpent  eating  dust.  Dt  Gem,,  lib. 
ii,  c  1 3.  For  the  view  that  the  dninVcnnc>«  of  Noah  prefiEurcd  the  suflicring  of 
C&ria,  as  held  by  SS.  Cyprian  an<l  AugQiline,  kc  Farntr,  as  above,  pp.  iSt,  338. 
^orSt.  Grqgoiy,  tee  Ihc  Magna  Af«>ntlia,\ft».\,=*'P-'»^''- 
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Ir  great  men  who  laid  its  loundation  courses  were  Origen, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Grcgor}'. 

During  the  ten  centuries  following  the  last  of  these  men 
this  structure  continued  to  rise  steadily  above  the  plain 
meanings  of  Scripture.  The  Christian  world  lejpiced  in  it, 
and  the  few  great  thinkers  who  dared  bring  the  truth  to 
bear  upon  it  were  rejected.  It  did  indeed  seem  at  one 
period  in  the  early  Church  that  a  better  system  might  be 
developed.  The  School  of  Antioch,  especially  as  repre- 
sented by  Chrysostom,  appeared  likely  to  lead  in  this  better 
way,  but  the  dominant  forces  were  too  strong;  the  passion 
for  myth  and  marvel  prevailed  over  the  love  of  real  knowl. 
edge,  and  the  reasonings  of  Chrysoslom  and  his  compeers 
were  neglected.* 

In  the  ninth  century  came  another  effort  to  present  the 
claims  of  right  reason.  The  first  man  prominent  in  this  was 
St.  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  whom  an  eminent  historian 
has  well  called  the  clearest  head  of  his  lime.  With  the  same 
insight  which  penetrated  the  fallacies  and  follies  of  image 
worship,  belief  in  witchcraft  persecution,  the  ordeal,  and 
the  judicial  duel,  he  saw  the  futility  of  this  vast  fabric  of  in- 
terpretatiou,  protested  against  the  idea  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  e.\,tended  its  inspiration  to  the  mere  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  asked  a  question  which  has  resounded  through 
every  generation  since:  "  If  you  once  begin  such  a  system, 
who  can  measure  the  absurdity  which  will  follow  ?  " 

During  the  same  century  another  opponent  of  this  domi- 
nant system  appeared :  John  Scotiis  Erigena.  He  con. 
tended  that  "reason  and  authority  come  alike  from  the  one 
source  of  Divine  Wisdom";  that  the  fathers,  great  as 
their  authority  is,  often  contradict  each  other;  and  that, 
in  last  resort,  reason  must  be  called  in  to  decide  between 
them. 

But  the  evolution  of  unreason  continued  :  Agobard  was 
unheeded,  and  Erigena  placed  under  the  ban  by  two  coun- 
cils— his  work  being  condemned  by  a  synod  as  a  "  CommcH. 
turn  Diaholi"     Four  centuries  later  Honorius  III  ordered  it 


•  For  )h«  work  of  the  School  of  Antioch,  and  especinUy  of  Chrysostom,  see  the 
eloquent  trilmte  to  it  by  Fairnr,  as  cibdve. 
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to  be  bumcd.  as  "  Iccmm^  with  ibc  venom  of  hereditary 
depravity-  "  ;  and  finally-,  aitcr  c%ht  ceoturicSt  Pope  Gregory 
Xilt  placed  it  OD  the  lodeic  where,  with  so  mzay  other 
works  which  have  done  good  service  to  humanity,  it  re- 
tiinint  to  this  day.  Nor  did  .AWlard,  who.  three  centuries 
u((cr  A(;t'har<l  and  Erigena,  made  an  attempt  In  some  rc- 
ii]»rctB  like  theirs,  have  any  better  socce&s ;  his  fate  at  the 
hands  of  St  Bernard  and  the  Council  of  Sens  the  world 
knows  by  heart.  Far  more  coDSooaat  with  the  spirit  oi 
the  univcnial  Church  was  the  teaching  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  great  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  conveyed  in  these 
ominous  words.  "Learn  first  what  is  to  be  believed" 
(Diicf  frimo  qmod  crtdtudum  est),  meaning  thereby  that  one 
should  first  accept  docuincs,  and  then  find  texts  to  confirra 
them. 

These  principles  being  dominant,,  the  accretions  to  the 
enormous  fabric  ol  interpretation  went  steadily  on.  Typical 
fft  the  fact  that  the  Venerable  Bede  contributed  to  it  the 
doctrine  that,  in  the  text  mentioning  Elkanah  and  his  two 
wives,  Elkanah  means  Christ  and  the  two  wives  the  Syna- 
H^iguc  and  the  Church.  Even  such  men  as  Alfred  the  Great 
nnd  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  were  added  to  the  forces  at  work 
in  building  above  the  sacred  books  this  prodigious  structure 
of  sophistry. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  tenacity  of  the 
olr]  system  of  interpretation  than  the  sermons  of  Savonarola. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  centurjs  just  at  the 
clow  of  the  mediaeval  period,  he  w.is  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
dcnth  struggle  at  Florence.     No  man  ever  preached  more 
powerfully   the    gospel  of  righteousness ;    none  ever  laid 
more  stress  on  conduct ;  even  Luther  was  not  more  zealous 
(or  reform  or  more  careless  of  tradition  ;  and  yet  we  find 
the  great  Florentine  apostle  and  martyr  absolutely  tied  fast 
(u  llic  old  system  of  allegorical  interpretation.     The  auto- 
graph notes  of  his  sermons,  still  preserved  in  his  cell  nl  San 
^Iarco,  show  this  abundantly.     Thus  we  find  him  attaching 
I  (he  creation  of  grasses  arid  plants  on  the  third  day  an  alle- 
irical  cunncclioa  with  the  "multitude  of  the  elect"  and 
ith  the  ''sound  doctrines  of  the  Church  "  ;  and  to  the 
in  of  land  animaKs  on  the  si.vth  day  a  similar  relation 
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the  Jewish  people  "  and  to  "  Christians  given  up  to  things 

earthly."  * 

The  revival  of. learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  seemed 
likely  to  undermine  this  older  structure. 

Tlien  it  was  that  Lorenzo  Valla  brought  to  bear  on  bib- 
lical research,  for  the  first  time,  the  spirit  of  modern  criti- 
cism. By  truly  scientific  methods  he  proved  the  famous 
"Letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus  "  a  forgery;  the  '"Donation 
o(  Constantine,"  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power  in  temporal  things,  a  fraud;  and  the  "Apos- 
tles" Creed  "  a  creation  which  post-dated  the  apostles  by 
several  centuries.  Of  even  more  permanent  influence  was 
his  work  upon  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  initiated 
the  modern  method  of  comparing  manuscripts  to  find  what 
the  sacred  text  really  is.  At  an  earlier  or  later  period  he 
would  doubtless  have  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life  ; 
fortunately,  just  at  that  time  the  ruling  pontiff  and  his  con- 
temporaries cared  much  for  literature  and  little  for  ortho- 
doxy, and  from  their  palaces  he  could  bid  defiance  to  the 
Inquisition. 

While  Valla  thus  initiated  biblical  criticism  south  of  the 
Alps,  a  much  greater  man  began  a  more  fruitful  work  in 
northern  Europe.  Erasmus,  with  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  stands  at  the  source  of  that  great  stream  of  mod- 
ern research  and  thought  which  is  doing  so  much  to  under- 
mine and  dissolve  away  the  vast  fabric  of  patristic  and  scho- 
lastic interpretation. 

Yet  his  efforts  to  purify  the  scriptural  text  seemed  at  fii-st 
to  encounter  insurmountabie  difhcuUies,  and  one  of  these 


•  Fof  Agobaid,  see  the  Li&er  adrtrsiu  Frtdigiium,  cap.  xi!  ;  nlso  Reulcr's  Rt- 
lig.AuftUrung  im  MitUlaltrr^  vol.  1,  p.  24  ;  also  Poole,  lllustrtitions  i>f  ihe  iliiiory 
of  Afediatii  'J'him^k/,  London,  1884,  pp.  38  rf  seq.  For  Ertgena.  t.«c  fiU  I^e  I>i- 
visione  A'atura,  lib.  iv,  cnp.  v  ;  also  i,  cap.  IxvMxxi  ;  and  for  gecieial  itccouiil,  see 
Ueberweg,  Hisiary  of  Pkilosaphy,  New  Vorli,  1871,  vol.  i,  pp.  358  et  ley. ;  and  for 
the  trcalmcnt  oF  his  work  by  Ihe  Church,  see  the  edition  of  \\ii  Jndta  under  Leo 
Xlir,  iSSr,  For  AWlard,  see  ibe  Sie  el  .Von.  Prologue,  Migne,  vol.  clxxviii ; 
tuul  on  the  general  subject,  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iij,  pp.  371-377. 
For  Hugo  nf  St.  Viclor,  see  /Crui^ii.  Didnsk.,  lib.  vii,  vi,  .(,  in  Mignr,  cljxvi.  For 
Savonarola's  inrcqiretalions,  lee  variniii  references  to  his  preaching  in  ViUari's 
Life  ef  Savcnaiolu,  EnglUh  translalion,  London,  iBgo,  nnd  ei^jctlally  ihe  exceed* 
ingly  interesting  la,ble  in  the  apjienilis  to  voL  i,  chap.  vii. 
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maj  stimulate  reflection.  He  had  found,  what  some  others 
had  found  before  him,  that  the  famous  verse  in  the  fiUh 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  General  of  St.  John,  regarding 
the  "  three  witnesses,"  was  an  interpolation.  Careful  re- 
search through  all  the  really  important  early  manuscripts 
showed  that  it  appeared  in  none  of  them.  Even  after  the 
Bible  had  been  corrected,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Nicholas,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Roman  Church,  "  in 
accordance  with  the  orthodox  faith."  the  passage  was  still 
wanting  in  the  more  authoritative  Latin  manuscripts.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  tenable  ground  for  believing  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  text;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that,  after  a  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox 
fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  all  really  important  manuscripts,  the  verse  first 
appeared  in  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  an  obscure 
zealot  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In  a  very  mild 
exercise,  then,  of  critical  judgment,  Erasmus  omitted  this 
text  from  the  first  two  editions  of  his  Greek  Testament  as 
evidently  spuriuus.  A  storm  arose  at  once.  In  England, 
Lee,  afterward  Archbishop  of  York  ;  in  Spain,  Stunica,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  and  in  France, 
Bud^,  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  together  with  a  vast  army  of 
monks  in.  England  and  on  the  Continent,  attacked  him  fero- 
ciously. He  was  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  various  propositions  o(  his  were  declared  to  be  heretical 
and  impious.  Fortunately,  the  worst  persecutors  could  not 
reach  him ;  otherwise  they  might  have  treated  him  as  they 
treated  bis  disciple,  Berquin,  whom  in  1529  they  burned 
at  Paris. 

The  fate  of  this  spurious  test  throws  light  into  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature  in  its  relations  to  sacred  literature. 
Although  Luther  omitted  it  from  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  kept  it  out  of  every  copy  published  during 
his  lifetime,  and  although  at  a  later  period  the  most  eminent 
Christian  scholars  showed  that  it  had  no  right  to  a  place  in 
the  Bible,  it  was,  after  Luther's  death,  replaced  in  the  Ger- 
^nian  translation,  and  has  been  incorporated  into  all  impor- 
tant editions  of  it,  save  one,  since  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
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leenth  century.  So  essential  was  it  found  in  maintaining  the 
dominant  theology  that,  despite  the  fact  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,  Richard  Porsou,  the  nineteenth-century  revisers,  and 
aU  other  eminent  authorities  have  rejected  it,  the  Anglican 
Church  stiJl  retains  it  in  its  Lectionary,  and  the  Scotch 
Church  conrinues  to  use  it  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  as 
a  main  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Nor  were  other  new  truths  presented  by  Erasmus  bet- 
ter received.  His  statement  that  "some  of  the  epistles  as- 
cribed to  St.  Paul  are  certainly  not  his,"  which  is  to-day 
universally  acknowledged  as  a  truism,  also  aroused  a  storm. 
For  generations,  then,  his  work  seemed  vain. 

On  the  coming  in  of  the  Reformation  the  great  structure 
of  belief  in  the  literal  and  historical  correctness  of  every 
Statement  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  profound  allegorical 
meanings  of  the  simplest  texts,  and  even  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  vowel  punctuation,  towered  more  loftily  and  grew 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  Reformers,  having  cast 
off  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  universal  Church,  fell 
back  all  the  more  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  sacred  books. 
■  The  attitude  of  Luther  toward  this  great  subject  was  char- 
acteristic. As  a  rule,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  his  argument  against  Coper- 
njcus  is  a  fair  example  of  his  reasoning  in  this  respect;  but, 
with  the  strong  good  sense  which  characterized  him,  he  from 
time  to  time  broke  away  from  the  received  belief.  Thus,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  understanding  certain  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  a  different  sense  from  that  given  them  by 
the  New  Testament,  and  declared  St.  Paul's  allegorical  use 
of  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  "too  unsound  to  stand  the 
test."  He  also  emphatically  denied  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  written  by  Sl  Paul,  and  he  did  this  in  the 
exercise  of  a  criticnl  judgment  upon  internal  evidence.  His 
utterance  as  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  became  famous.  He 
announced  to  the  Church:  "I  do  not  esteem  this  an  apos- 
toUc  epistle  ;  I  will  not  have  it  in  my  Bible  among  the  canon- 
ical books,"  and  he  summed  up  his  opinion  in  his  well-known 
allusion  to  it  as  "  an  epistle  of  straw." 

Emboldened  by  him,  the  gentle   spirit  of  Mclanchthon, 
while  usually  taking  the  Bible  very  literally,  at  times  re- 
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volted ;  but  this  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  loyalty  to  the 
old  method  of  interpretation  :  whenever  the  wildest  and  most 
iabsurd  system  of  exegesis  seemed  necessary  to  support  any 
part  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  Luther  and  Mclanchthon  un- 
flinchingly developed  it.  Both  of  them  held  6rmly  to  tlic 
>ld  dictum  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  virtual!)'  that  one  must  first  accept  the  doctrine,  and 
then  find  scriptural  warrant  for  iL  Very  striking  examples 
of  this  were  afforded  in  the  inierpretalion  by  Luther  and 
Mclanchthon  of  certain  alleged  marvels  of  their  lime,  and 
one  out  of  several  of  these  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  their 
methods. 

In  1523  Luther  and  Mclanchthon  jointly  published  a  work 
under  the  title  Drr  Papstcse! — interpreting  the  significance  of 
a  strange,  ass-like  monster  which,  according  to  a  popular 
story,  had  been  found  floating  in  the  Tiber  some  time  before. 
This  book  was  illustrated  by  startling  pictures,  and  both  text 
and  pictures  were  devoted  to  proving  that  this  monster  was 
"a  sign  from  God,"  indicating  the  doom  of  the  papacy. 
This  treatise  by  the  two  great  founders  of  German  Protes- 
tantism pointed  out  that  the  ass's  head  signified  the  Pope 
himself ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "as  well  as  an  ass's  head  is  suited 
to  a  human  body,  so  well  is  the  Pope  suited  to  be  head  over 
the  Church."  This  argument  was  clinched  by  a  reference 
to  Exodus.  The  right  hand  of  the  monster,  said  to  be  like 
an  elephant's  foot,  they  made  to  signify  the  spiritual  rule  of 
the  Pope,  since  "with  it  he  tramples  upon  all  the  weak": 
this  they  proved  from  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  monster's  left  hand,  which  was 
like  the  hand  of  a  man,  they  declared  to  mean  the  Pope's 
secular  rule,  and  they  found  passages  to  support  this  view 
in  Daniel  and  St.  Luke.  The  right  foot,  which  was  like  the 
foot  of  an  ox,  they  declared  to  typify  the  servants  of  the 
spiritual  power;  and  proved  this  by  a  citation  from  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  left  foot,  like  a  griffin's  claw,  they  made  to  typify 
the  scr^'ants  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
highly  developed  breasts  and  various  other  members,  car- 
[dinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  *'  whose  life  is  eating, 
fdrinking.  and  unchaslity  "  :  to  prove  this  they  cited  passages 
from  Second  Timothy  and  Philippians.     The  alleged 
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scales  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck  ol  the  monster  they  made 
to  typify  secular  princes  and  lords  ;  "  since,"  as  they  said,  *'  in 
St.  Matthew  and  Jab  the  sea  typifies  the  world,  and  fishes 
men."  The  old  man's  head  at  the  base  of  the  monster's  spine 
they  interpreted  to  mean  "the  abolition  and  end  of  the  pa- 
pacy/'  and  proved  this  from  Hebrews  and  Daniel.  The 
dragoii  which  opens  his  mouth  in  the  rear  and  vomits  fire, 
"  refers  to  the  terrible,  virulent  bulls  and  books  which  the 
Pope  and  his  minions  are  now  vomiting  forth  into  the  world." 
The  two  great  Reformers  then  went  on  to  insist  that,  since 
this  monster  was  found  at  Rome,  it  could  refer  to  no  person 
but  the  Pope;  '*(or,"  they  said,  "God  always  sends  his  signs 
in  the  places  where  their  meaning  applies."  Finally,  they 
assured  the  world  that  the  monster  in  general  clearly  signi- 
fied that  the  papacy  was  then  near  its  end.  To  this  develop- 
ment of  interpretation  Luther  and  Melanchthon  especially 
devoted  themselves ;  the  latter  by  revising  this  exposition  of 
the  prodigy,  and  the  former  by  making  additions  to  a  new- 
edition. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  kind  of  interpretation  that 
Luther,  hearing  that  a  monstrous  calf  had  been  found  at 
Freiburg,  published  a  treatise  upon  it — showing,  by  citations 
from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Kings,  the  Psalms.  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  this  new  monster  was  the 
especial  work  of  the  devil,  but  full  of  meaning  in  regard  to 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Reformers  and  the  older 
Church. 

The  other  main  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church  appeared 
lor  a  time  to  establish  a  better  system.  Calvin's  strong  logic 
seemed  at  one  period  likely  to  tear  his  adherents  away  from 
the  older  method;  but  the  evolution  of  scholasticism  con- 
tinued, and  the  influence  of  the  German  reformers  prevailed. 
At  every  theological  centre  came  an  amazing  development 
of  interpretation.  Eminent  Lutheran  divines  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  like  Gerhard,  Calovius,  Cocceius,  and  mul- 
titudes of  others,  wrote  scores  of  quartos  to  further  this 
system,  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church 
emulated  their  example.  The  pregnant  dictum  of  St.  Augus- 
tine— "Greater  is  the  authority  of  Scripture  than  all  human 
capacity  " — was  steadily  insisted  upon,  and,  toward  the  close 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  Voetius,  tlie  renowned  professor 
at  Utrecht,  declared,  "  Not  a  word  is  contained  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  inspired,  the 
very  punctuation  not  excepted";  and  this  declnratiun  was 
echoed  back  from  multitudes  of  pulpits,  theological  chairs, 
synods,  and  councils.  Unfortunately,  it  was  very  difTicult  to 
find  what  the  "  authority  ol  Scripture  "  really  was.  To  the 
greater  number  of  Protestant  ecclesiastics  it  meant  the  au- 
thority of  any  meaning  in  the  text  which  they  had  tlic  wit 
to  invent  and  the  power  to  enforce. 

To  increase  this  vast  confusion,  came,  in  the  older  branch 
of  the  Church,  the  idea  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome — the 
Vulgate.  It  was  insisted  by  leading  Catholic  authorities 
that  this  was  as  completely  a  product  of  divine  inspiration 
as  was  the  Hebrew  original.  Strong  men  arose  to  insist 
even  that,  where  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin  differed,  the 
Hebrew  should  be  altered  to  fit  Jerome's  mistranslation,  as 
the  latter,  having  been  made  under  the  new  dispensation, 
must  be  better  than  that  made  under  the  old.  Even  so 
great  a  man  as  Cardinal  Dellarmine  exerted  himself  in  vain 
against  this  new  tide  of  unreason.* 


•  For  Valla,  see  yariocs  sources  niready  nuncd ;  and  for  an  e^tecbJIy  inler- 
esting  account.  Symonds's  Rettaissanef  in  Italy,  The  Rn-ttiai  vf  Learning,  pp.  260- 
369  ;  and  for  the  opinion  of  the  best  contempornry  judge,  sec  Emunu^,  Opera, 
Lcydcn,  1703,  torn.  iii.  p.  9S.  For  Erasmus  nnrt  his  opponents,  sec  Life  ef  Eras- 
mtu,  by  Butler,  London.  1825,  pp.  i7i>-iS2  ;  hut  especially,  for  Irhc  geticnil  sub. 
ject.  Bishop  C(ciKh(on's  History  of  the  Paf'^ey  during  the  Reformatien.  For  Ihc 
attAck  by  Budc  and  the  Sorbonnc  and  the  burning  of  Iterqiiin.  sec  Unimniond, 
Life  and  Chartuter  af  Erojmus,  vol.  ii,  pp.  3*0-223  ;  ^'w  pp.  330-839.  As  lo 
ilie  text  of  Ihc  Three  Witnesses,  sec  Gibbon,  ihelitie  and  Fait  of  the  Kiman 
Empire,  chap.  xxx%-ii,  not«  Ii6~lt8  ;  also  Hcnn  Milman's  note  ihereopon.  I'or 
a  full  and  learned  siaiement  of  the  eriHcnre  n^in.-ii  the  verse,  see  forson's 
Lctttrt  to  Travis.  London,  1790,  in  which  an  etnhornte  discureioo  of  all  the  &ISS. 
is  given.  Sec  also  Jotveti  in  Ettays  and  Meriean,  p.  307.  For  a  very  full  and  im- 
partial history  of  the  long  controversy  over  ihts  posuge,  aec  Charles  Batlcr'a  //nrx 
Biiliea,  reprinted  in  Jarcd  Spark.s's  Thenhgicat  Ettayt  and  Trattt,  vol.  iL  For 
Luther's  idea.*  of  inierprciation.  see  his  SSmmtHche  SckrifUn,  Walch  edition,  tqI. 
i.  p.  11991  vol.il,  p.  1758,  vol.  viii,  p.  3140  ;  Tor  aomc  of  his  more  free  vicvs.  vol. 
ziv,  p.  47a,  vol.  vi,  p.  131,  vol.  xi,  p.  1446,  vol.  xii.  p.  830  ;  al»>  Tholuck,  Deetrine 
»f  Impiration,  Boston,  ]967,  citing  the  CeUeqttia,  Frankfort.  1571,  vol.  ii,  p.  tos ; 
ako  tic  Verreden  tu  der  dmtithen  Btttlsberutsung,  in  Walch's  edition,  as  above, 
vol.  xiv,  especially  pp.  94>  96.  ioA  146-130.    As  to  Mclancbtbon,  «te  especially  bis 
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Nor  was  a  fanatical  adhesion  to  the  mere  letter  of  the 
sacred  text  confined  to  western  Europe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reig'n  of  Alexis,  father  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Nikon,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Greek 
Church,  attempted  to  correct  the  Slavonic  Scriptures  and 
service-books.  They  were  full  of  interpolations  due  to  ig. 
norance,  carelessness,  or  zeal,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this 
state  of  the  texts  Nikon  procured  n  number  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Slavonic  manuscripts,  set  the  leading  and  most 
devout  scholars  he  could  find  at  work  upon  them,  and 
caused  Russian  Church  councils  in  1655  and  1666  to  promul. 
gate  the  books  thus  corrected. 

But  the  same  feelings  which  have  wrought  so  strongly 
against  our  nineteenth-century  revision  of  the  Bible  acted 
even  more  forcibly  against  that  revision  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Straightway  great  masses  of  the  people,  led  by 
monks  and  parish  priests,  rose  in  revolt.  The  fact  that  the 
revisers  had  written  in  the  New  Testament  the  name  of 
Jesus  correctly,  instead  of  following  the  old  wrong  orthog- 
raphy, aroused  the  wildest  fanaticism.  The  monks  of  the 
great  convent  of  Solovetsk,  when  the  new  books  were  sent 
them,  cried  in  terror;  "Woe,  woe!  what  have  you  done 
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/^fi  Cemmums,  J511 ;  and  as  to  the  enormous  growth  of  commentarie!;  in  the 
Iterations  immedialuly  roHowing,  se«  Charles  Beard,  Hxbbtri  Lecluns  {or  1883, 
on  ihe  Reformalion,  espcgially  the  admirable  chapter  on  PrDteitant  S<Ueitastieism  ; 
also  Archdeacon  Farnir,  HUtory  of  int/rfr-ttatiitn.  For  the  Pafsleul,  etc.,  i;e« 
Luther's  Sajtmtti'ckf  Sihriften,  edit.  Walch,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  2403  et  nij.  -  also  Mclanch- 
thon's  Opera,  edit,  Biclachncider,  vol.  xs,  pp.  665  et  seq.  In  the  \Vhitc  Librarj-  of 
Cornell  Univctsily  will  be  found  an  origitml  edition  of  the  book,  with  cncravings  of 
Ihc  monster.  For  the  Minchkalh,  sec  Luther's  worlts  as  above,  vol.  xix,  pp.  wi6 
tt  seq.  For  the  i^piril  of  Calvin  in  interpretation,  see  Farrar,  and  c&pccially  U.  P, 
Smith.  D.  D,.  l*tspiraihn  and  Iiierrarxy,  chap,  iv,  and  the  very  briUiant  essay 
forming  chap,  iii  of  ihc  same  work,  by  L.  J,  Evans,  pp.  66  and  67.  note.  For  the 
attitude  of  the  older  Church  toward  (he  Vulgate,  see  Pallnvlcini,  Ifisloire  du  Can- 
eite  dt  Trcntf,  Monlrouge,  1844,  lome  i.  pp.  iq,  ao  ;  but  especially  Symonds.  Tht 
CatkolU  /{ta^tim,  vol.  i,  pp.  226  ft  iff.  As  to  a  demand  for  a  revisioii  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  to  correcl  lis  differences  fnim  the  Vulgate,  sec  Emanuel  Dculsch's 
Lilfrrafy  Jifnitti»i,^c.v/  York,  I B 74,  p.  9.  For  the  work  and  spirit  of  Calovius 
and  other  conimentaton  immediately  following  ihe  Reformation,  oee  Farrar,  as 
above;  al*o  Beard,  Schaff,  and  lIcrtiOK,  GeschUhU  des  alien  Testammts  in  dtr 
ehrisUichcn  Ki'ehe,  pp.  ^IT  tt  st^.  As  to  extrenie  views  of  Voetlus  and  others, 
a!e  Tholuck,  a.*  above.  For  the  FormuUt  Cimtfnsuj  ffflwtica,  which  in  1675 
afliimed  ±e  inspiration  of  the  vowel  points,  see  Scbaff,  C**t(U. 
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with  the  Son  of  God?"  They  then  shut  their  gates,  defy, 
ing  patriarch,  council,  and  Czar,  until,  after  a  strugg-le  last- 
ing seven  years,  their  monastery  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
an  imperial  army.  Hence  arose  the  great  sect  of  the  *'  Old 
Believers,"  lasting  to  this  day,  and  fanatically  devoted  to  the 
corrupt  readings  of  the  old  text* 

Strange  to  say,  on  the  development  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation, largely  in  accordance  with  the  old  methods, 
wrought,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  from  the  mind  which  produced 
the  PriHcipia,  and  which  broke  through  the  many  time- 
honoured  beliefs  regarding  the  dates  and  formation  of  scrip- 
tural books,  could  have  come  his  discussions  regarding  the 
prophecies ;  still,  at  various  points  even  in  this  work,  his 
power  appears.  From  internal  evidence  he  not  only  dis- 
carded the  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses,  but  he  decided  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  made  up  from  several  books ; 
that  Genesis  was  not  written  until  the  reign  of  Saul ;  that 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  probably  collected 
by  Ezra;  and,  in  a  curious  anticipation  of  modern  criticism, 
that  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  prophecies  of  fsaiah  and 
Daniel  were  each  written  by  various  authors  at  various 
dates.  But  the  old  belief  in  prophecy  as  prediction  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  we  find  him  applying  his  great 
powers  to  the  relation  of  the  details  given  by  the  prophets 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  to  the  history  of  mankind  since 
unrolled,  and  tracing  from  every  statement  in  prophetic 


*  Tlic  present  writer,  visiting  Moscow  io  ihe  spring  of  1894,  wis  presented  by 
Count  Leu  Tohloi  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  uid  influential  aicmbcts  of  (be  sect 
of  '*  OM  Believers,"  whicb  datc^  fiom  the  icfonn  of  Nikon.  Xotliing  couM  ex- 
eeed  the  fervur  with  which  tliis  vcncritble  man,  stnnding  io  the  diapcl  of  )ii&  sapcrb 
villa,  expnliatet)  upon  the  borrors  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  three  fingcrc 
iniiteaJ  of  with  two.  His  iKgumcnl  was  that  tlic  two  finjrcrs,  as  used  by  the  "  Old 
Believeni,"  typify  the  divine  ttiiiJ  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  xnd  hence  that  tha 
use  of  ihcm  is  strictly  correct ;  whereas  signing  with  liret  fingers,  representing  the 
blessed  Trinity,  is  "  virtually  to  crucify  all  tliice  pciaons  of  ^e  Godhead  xircah." 
[~Ifot  teu  coGcnt  vrcrc  bis  arguments  icgnrding  the  immense  value  of  the  old  text  of 
Scripture  rs  compared  vith  the  new.  For  the  revolt  BgaiQst  Nikon  and  his  to- 
ronns,  »ee  Rambaud,  Hiitory  0/  Jiussia,  vol.  1,  pp.  4[4-4l6  ;  aUo  Wallace,  Riisria, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  307-309  ,  aNw  l^foy-Beaulieu,  L'Empire  dei  Tsari,  vol,  iii,  livie  lii. 
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literature  its  exact  fulfilment  even  in  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  struc- 
ture of  scriptural  interpretation  had  become  enormous.  It 
seemed  destined  to  hide  forever  the  real  character  of  our 
sacred  literature  and  to  obscure  the  great  light  which  Chris- 
tianity had  brought  into  the  world.  The  Church,  Eastern 
and  Western,  Catholic  and  Protestant^  was  content  to  sit  in 
its  shadow,  and  the  great  divines  of  all  branches  of  the 
Church  reared  every  sort  o(  fantastic  buttress  to  strengthen 
or  adorn  it.  It  seemed  to  be  founded  for  eternity  ;  and  yet, 
at  this  very  time  when  it  appeared  the  strongest,  a  current 
of  thought  was  rapidly  dissolving  away  its  foundations,  and 
preparing  that  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  which  is 
now,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  going  on  so 
rapidly. 

The  account  of  the  movement  thus  begun  is  next  to  be 
given.* 

II.  BEGINNINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INTERPRETATION. 

At  the  base  of  the  vast  structure  of  the  older  scriptural 
interpretation  were  certain  ideas  regarding  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  Inken  for  granted  that 
they  had  been  dictated  by  the  Almighty  to  Moses  about  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  our  era  ;  that  some  parts  of  them, 
indeed,  had  been  written  by  the  corporeal  linger  of  Jehovah, 
and  that  all  parts  gave  not  merely  his  thoughts  hut  his  exact 
phraseology.  It  was  also  held,  virtually  by  the  universal 
Church,  that  while  every  narrative  or  statement  in  these 
books  is  a  precise  statement  of  historical  or  scientific  fact, 
yet  that  the  entire  text  contains  vast  hidden  meanings.  Such 
was  the  rule  :  the  exceptions  made  by  a  few  interpreters  here 
and  there  only  confirmed  it.  Even  theindifference  of  St, 
Jerome  to  the  doctrine  of  Mosaic  authorship  did  not  prevent 
its  ripening  into  a  dogma. 

*  Vm  Neirlon's  boldness  in  textual  ciilicism,  compnitt]  with  his  credulity  m  to 
(he  lileral  fuiniraeot  of  ptophccy,  «e  his  Oittrfatwat  itfi^n  th*  J'tvphecus  of 
Dttnifl  attJ  tht  Apoealypse  0/  St.  Jvhn,  in  his  wofks,  cdilcd  by  llorsley,  Ixmdon, 
1785.  VoL  ».  pp.  297-491. 
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The  book  of  Genesis  was  universally  hold  to  be  an  ac- 
count, not  only  divinely  comprehensive  but  miraculously 
exact,  of  the  creation  and  of  the  beginnings  of  life  on  the 
earth;  an  account  to  which  all  discoveries  in  every  branch 
of  science  must,  under  pains  and  penalties,  be  made  to  con- 
form. In  English-speaking  lands  this  has  lasted  until  our 
own  time:  the  most  eminent  of  recent  English  biologists 
has  told  us  how  in  every  path  of  natural  science  he  has,  at 
some  stage  in  his  career,  come  across  a  barrier  labelled  '*  No 
thoroughfare.     Moses." 

A  favourite  subject  of  theological  eloquence  was  the  per- 
fection of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  of  Genesis,  not  only 
as  a  record  of  the  past,  but  as  a  revelation  of  the  future. 

The  culmination  of  this  view  in  the  Protestant  Church 
was  the  Pansophia  Mosaics  of  PfcifTcr.  a  Lutheran  general 
superintendent,  or  bishop,  in  northern  Germany,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  declared  that  the 
text  of  Genesis  "must  be  received  strictly";  that  "it  con- 
tains all  knowledge,  human  and  divine";  that  "twenty-eight 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are  to  be  found  in  it  "  \ 
that  "  it  is  an  arsenal  of  arguments  against  all  sects  and  sorts 
of  atheists,  pagans,  Jews,  Turks,  Tartars,  papists,  Calvinists, 
Socinians,  and  Baptists  "  ;  "  the  source  of  all  sciences  and 
arts,  including  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric"; 
"  the  source  and  essence  of  all  histories  and  of  all  professions, 
trades, and  works";  "an  exhibition  of  all  virtues  and  vices"; 
"  the  origin  of  all  consolation." 

This  utterance  resounded  through  Germany  from  pulpit 
to  pulpit,  growing  in  strength  and  volume,  until  a  century 
later  it  was  echoed  back  by  Huet,  the  eminent  bistiop  and 
commentator  of  France.  He  cited  a  hundred  authors,  sacred 
and  profane,  to  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch :  and 
not  only  this,  but  that  from  the  Jewish  lawgiver  came  the 
heathen  theology— that  Moses  was,  in  fact,  nearlj-  the  whole 
pagan  pantheon  rolled  into  one,  and  really  the  being  wor- 
shipped under  such  names  as  Bacchus,  Adonis,  and  Apollo.* 


*  Far  the  pitaea^  from  Huxley  regardinK  Mosaic  barriers  lo  modem  thoofi^t, 
sec  Ills  Eitayt,  rcuently  publislied.  For  PfcifTcr.  see  Zocckler.  Thtohgu  und  Na- 
tur-uritimtcAsr/i,  vol.  i,  pp.  683,  dig.     For  Si.  Jerome's  indifrcience  as  to  the  Mosaic 
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About  the  middle  of  (he  tweUth  century  came,  so  far  as 
the  world  now  knows,  the  first  gainsayer  of  this  general  the- 
ory. Then  it  was  that  Aben  Ezra,  the  greatest  biblical 
scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ventured  very  discreetly  to  call 
attention  to  certain  points  in  the  Pentateuch  incompatible 
with  tlie  belief  that  the  whole  of  it  had  been  written  by  M 
Moses  and  handed  down  in  Its  original  form.  His  opinion 
was  based  upon  the  well-known  texts  which  have  turned  all 
really  eminent  biblical  scholars  in  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  old  view  by  showing  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
five  books  in  their  present  form  to  be  clearly  disproved  by 
the  books  themselves;  and,  among"  these  texts,  accounts  of 
Moses'  own  death  and  burial,  as  well  as  statements  based  on 
names,  events,  and  conditions  which  only  came  into  beings 
ages  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

But  Aben  Ezra  had  evidently  no  aspirations  for  martyr- 
dom ;  he  fathered  the  idea  upon  a  rabbi  of  a  previous  gen- 
eration, and,  having  veiled  his  statement  in  an  enigma, 
added  the  caution,  "Let  him  who  understands  hold  his 
tongue."  * 

For  about  four  centuries  the  learned  world  followed  the 
prudent  rabbi's  advice,  and  then  two  noted  scholars,  one  of 
them  a  Protestant,  the  other  a  Catholic,  revived  his  idea. 
The  first  of  these,  Carlstadt,  insisted  that  the  authorship  oiM 
the  Pentateuch  was  unknown  and  unknowable  ;  the  other, 
Andreas  Maes,  expressed  his  opinion  in  terms  which  would 
not  now  offend  the  most  orthodox,  that  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  edited  by  Ezra,  and  had  received  in  the  process  sundry 
divinely  inspired  words  and  phrases  to  clear  the  meaning. 
Both  these  innovators  were  dealt  with  promptly:  Carlstadt 
was,  for  this  and  other  troublesome  ideas,  suppressed  %vitl:». 

atithnn^hip,  see  (Tie  first  of  the  excellent  Sketches  of  PintaUueh  Criticism,  by  ^\\% 
Hcv.  S.  J.  Curtiss,  in  the  Bi&lietkeira  Sacra  for  January,  1884.  For  Iluct,  see  als* 
Ctirltss,  ibid. 

*  For  the  tests  rcfened  lo  by  Aben  Eira  ns  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  »-*J 
thorship  of  llic  Pentaleiich,  4ce  Meyer,  CeschitkU  drr  Eitgftf^  vol.  i,  pp.  85—88  1  W^ 
for  a  pitliy  short  account,  Moore's  inlronJuelion  lo  Tkt  Geneiit  of  Grnesis,  by  B  -  " 
Bacon.  Hsrtfoirl.  1R93,  p.  23  ;  also  Cuttis*,  as  above.  For  a  full  «thibilion  *>^  *' 
ahsriliitc  incompfttibi]ity  of  the^c  texts  with  the  Masnic  authorship,  etc..  see  ^ 
fligher  Criticism  af  thi  Pentaleuck,  by  C,  A.  Drigg«,  D.  D.,  New  York,  l8<j3r  ««I 
dally  chapter  iv ;  also  Robertson  Smith,  art.  JiiiU,  in  Eneyct.  Brit. 
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the  applause  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  the  book  ol  Maes 
was  placed  by  the  uldcr  Church  on  (he  Index. 

But  as  we  now  look  back  over  the  Revival  of  Learning;, 
the  Age  of  Discovery,  and  the  Reformation,  we  can  sec 
clearly  that  powerful  as  the  older  Church  then  was,  and 
powerful  as  the  Reformed  Church  was  to  be,  there  was  at 
work  something  far  more  mighty  than  either  or  than  both  ; 
and  this  was  a  great  law  of  nature — the  law  of  evolution 
through  differentiation.  Obedient  to  this  law  (here  now  be- 
gan to  arise,  both  within  the  Church  and  without  it,  a  new 
body  of  scholars^not  so  mucli  tlicologians  as  searchers  for 
truth  by  scientit'ic  methods.  Some,  like  Cusa,  were  eccle- 
siastics; some,  like  Valla,  Erasmws,  and  the  Scaligers,  were 
not  such  in  any  real  sense  ;  but  whether  in  holy  orders, 
really,  nominally,  or  not  at  all,  they  were,  first  of  all,  literary 
and  scientific  investigators. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  a  strong  impulse  was  given 
to  more  thorough  research  by  several  very  remarkable  tri- 
umphs of  the  critical  method  as  developed  by  this  new  class 
of  men,  and  two  of  these  ought  here  to  receive  attention  on 
account  of  their  influence  upon  the  whole  after  course  of 
human  thought. 

For  many  centuries  the  Decretals  bearing  the  great  name 
of  Isidore  had  been  cherished  as  among  the  most  valued 
muniments  of  the  Church.  They  contained  what  claimed 
to  be  a  mass  of  canons,  letters  of  popes,  decrees  of  councils, 
and  the  like,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
eighth  century— all  supporting  at  important  points  the  doc- 
trine, the  discipline,  the  ceremonial,  and  various  high  claims 
of  the  Church  and  ils  hierarchy. 

But  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  sturdy  German  thinker. 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  insisted  on  examining  these  doc- 
uments and  on  applying  to  them  the  same  thorough  research 
and  patient  thought  which  led  him,  even  before  Copernicus, 
to  detect  the  error  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy. 

As  a  result,  he  avowed  his  scepticism  regarding  this 
pious  literature;  other  close  thinkers  followed  him  in  inves- 
tigating it,  and  it  was  soon  found  a  tissue  of  absurd  an- 
achronisms, with  endless  clashing  and  confusion  of  events 
and  pers' 
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For  a  time  heroic  attempts  were  made  by  Church  author- 
ities to  cover  up  these  facts.  Scholars  revealing  them  were 
frowned  upon,  even  persecuted,  and  their  works  placed  upun 
the  Index ;  scholars  explaining  them  away — the  "apologists" 
or  "  reconcilers'*  of  that  day — were  rewarded  with  Church 
preferment,  one  of  them  securing  for  a  very  feeble  treatise 
a  cardinal's  hat.  But  all  in  vain-  these  writings  were  at 
length  acknowledged  by  all  scholars  ol  note,  Calholic  and 
Protestant,  to  be  mainly  a  mass  of  devoutly  cunning  for- 
geries. 

While  the  eyes  of  scholars  were  thus  opened  as  never 
before  to  the  skill  of  early  Church  zealots  in  forging  docu- 
ments useful  to  ecclesiasticism,  another  discovery  revealed 
their  equal  skill  in  forging  documents  useful  to  theology. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  great  stress  had  been 
laid  by  theologians  upon  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  the  Athenian  convert  of  St.  Paul.  Claiming 
to  come  from  one  so  near  the  great  apostle,  they  were  prized 
as  a  most  precious  supplement  to  lloly  Writ.  A  belief 
was  developed  that  when  St.  Paul  had  returned  to  earth, 
after  having  been  "caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,"  he  had 
revealed  to  Dionysius  the  things  he  had  seen.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  varied  pictures  given  in  these  writings  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchy  and  the  angelic  ministers  of  the  Al- 
mighty took  strong  hold  upon  the  Imagination  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  :  their  theological  statements  sank  deeply  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Mystics  of  the  twelfth  ccntiiry 
and  the  Platontsts  of  the  firteeiith  ;  and  the  teii  epistles  they 
contained,  addressed  to  St.  John,  to  Titus,  to  Polycarp,  and 
others  of  the  earliest  period,  were  considered  treasures  of 
sacred  history.  An  Emperor  of  the  East  had  sent  these 
writings  to  an  Emperor  of  the  West  as  the  most  precious  of 
imperial  gifts.  Scotus  Erigena  had  translated  them  ;  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  expounded  them  :  Dante  had  glorified 
them  ;  Albert  the  Great  had  claimed  that  they  were  virtu- 
ally given  by  St.  Paul  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Their  authenticity  was  taken  for  granted  by  fathers,  doctors, 
popes,  councils,  and  the  universal  Church. 

But  now,  in  the  glow  of  the  Renascence,  all  this  treasure 
was  found  to  be  but  dross.     Investigators  in  the  old  Church 
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and  in  the  new  joined  in  prnving  that  the  great  mass  of  it 
was  spurious.  To  say  nothing  of  other  evidences,  it  failed 
to  stand  the  simplest  of  all  tests,  (or  these  writings  constantly 
presupposed  institutions  and  referred  to  events  of  much 
later  date  than  the  time  of  Dionysius;  they  were  at  length 
acknowledged  by  all  authorities  worthy  of  the  name,  Catho- 
lic as  well  as  Protcst-int,  to  be  simply — like  the  Isidorian 
Decretals — pious  frauds. 

Thus  arose  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  very  different  from 
the  atmosphere  of  literary  docility  and  acquiescence  of  the 
"Ages  of  Faith";  thus  it  came  that  great  scholars  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  began  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  part 
which  theological  skill  and  ecclesiastical  zeal  had  taken  in 
the  development  o£  spurious  sacred  literature;  thus  was 
stimulated  a  new  energy  in  research  into  all  ancient  docu- 
ments, no  matter  what  their  claims. 

To  strengthen  this  feeling  and  to  intensify  the  stimulat- 
ing qualities  of  this  new  atmosphere  came,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  researches  and  revelations  of  Valla  regarding  the  forged 
Letter  of  Christ  toAl^garus,  the  fraudulent  Donation  of  Constan- 
tino, and  the  late  date  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and,  to  give 
this  feeling  direction  toward  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
sacred  books,  came  the  example  of  Erasmus.* 

Naturally,  then,  in  this  new  atmosphere  the  bolder  schol- 
ars of  Europe  soon  began  to  push  more  vigorously  the  re- 
searches begun  centuries  before  by  Aben  Ezra,  and  the  nest 
efforts  of  these  men  were  seen  about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 

*  For  veiy  fair  statements  regarding  the  great  forged  tJocumcnts  of  ihc  Middle 
Ages,  sec  Addis  and  Arnold,  CatAflu  DUttottary.  articles  Dienysitis  the  ArtiypagUe 
nnd  F^U'  Dferetals,  and  in  the  latter  the  curious  ncltnowledguient  that  Ihc  mass 
of  pscudci-T  si  dorian  Decretals  "  is  what  we  now  call  a  forgery." 

For  the  derivation  of  Dionysiwi's  Ideas  from  SL  Paul,  aod  fo^r  the  idea  of  inspU 
ration  jillribiited  to  him,  see  Albertus  Magnus,  Optra  Omnia,  vol.  xili,  early  chap- 
ters and  cha]!,  vi,  For  very  interesting  details  on  this  general  subject,  see  DMUn- 
ger.  l>(fj  Papjttbwn,  chap,  ii ;  also  his  FaliUs  respe^tirtg  the  Popes  of  the  Middk 
Ages,  tTansl.itton  by  Pliunmer  and  H.  B.  Smith,  part  i,  chap.  v.  Of  the  exposure  of 
these  works,  ^ee  Farrar,  as  abrivc,  pp.  25^1.  255  ;  also  Beard,  Hihhfrt  fecturtf,  ppL 
4,  354.  For  Ihc  False  Decretals,  see  Mitnian,  Hittory  ef  Latin  Chriitianity,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  373  el  xeq.  For  the  greit  work  of  the  p.seiido-TlinnyKitis,  see  ibid,,  vol.  iil, 
p.  351,  and  vol.  vi,  [ip.  403  it  ii^..  and  Canon  Wcnteoit's  article  on  DionystHs  the 
Arevpagite  in  vol.  T  of  the  Cwttemptrary  Review ;  abo  the  chapter  on  Astronomy  in 
this  work. 
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enteenth  century,  when  Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan,  and  La 
Peyr^re.  in  his  Prcadamitcs,  took  them  up  and  developed 
them  still  further.  The  result  came  speedily.  Hobbes, 
for  this  and  other  sins^  \vas  put  under  the  ban.  even  by  the 
polilical  party  which  sorely  needed  him,  and  was  regarded 
generally  as  an  outcast ;  while  La  Feyrerc,  for  this  and  other 
heresies,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Grand  Vicar  of 
Mechlin,  and  kept  there  until  he  fully  retracted  :  his  book 
was  refuted  by  seven  theologians  within  a  year  after  its  ap- 
pearance, and  within  a  generation  thirty-six  elaborate  an- 
swers to  it  had  appeared  :  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered 
it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 

In  1670  came  an  utterance  vastly  more  important,  by  a 
man  far  greater  than  any  of  these — the  TracUHus  Tfuoiogico- 
Politicns  of  Spinoza.  Reverently  but  firmly  he  went  much 
more  deeply  into  the  subject.  Suggesting  new  arguments 
and  recasting  the  old,  he  summed  up  ail  with  judicial  fair- 
ness,  and  showed  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author 
ol  the  Pentateuch  in  the  form  then  existing  ;  that  there  had 
been  glosses  and  revisions;  that  the  biblical  books  had  grown 
up  as  a  literature  t  that,  though  great  truths  arc  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation, 
the  old  claims  ol  inerrancy  for  them  can  not  be  maintained  ; 
that  in  studying  them  men  had  been  misled  by  mistaking 
human  conceptions  (or  divine  meanings  ;  that,  while  prophets 
have  been  inspired,  the  prophetic  faculty  has  not  been  the 
dowry  of  the  Jewish  people  alone  ;  that  to  look  for  exact 
knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena  in  the  sacred 
books  is  an  utter  mistake  ;  and  that  the  narratives  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  while  they  surpass  those  of  profane 
history,  differ  among  themselves  not  only  in  literary  merit, 
but  in  the  value  of  the  doctrines  they  inculcate.  As  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  written  long  after  Moses,  but  that  Moses  may 
have  written  some  books  from  which  it  was  compiled — as, 
for  example,  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  God,  the  Beak  of  the  Covenaut,  and 
the  like — and  that  the  many  repetitions  and  contradictions  in 
the  various  books  show  a  lack  of  careful  editing  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  original  sources.     Spinoza  then  went  on  to  throw 
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light  into  some  other  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  added  two  general  statements  which  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable,  for  they  contain  the  germs  of  all  mod- 
ern broad  churchmanship  ;  and  the  first  of  them  gave  the  for- 
mula which  was  destined  in  our  own  lime  to  save  to  the 
Anglican  Church  a  large  number  of  her  noblest  sons:  this 
was,  that  "  sacred  Scripture  contains  the  Word  of  God,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  contains  it  is  incorruptible  " ;  the  second  was, 
that  *'  error  in  speculative  doctrine  is  not  impious." 

Though  published  in  various  editions,  the  book  seemed 
to  produce  little  effect  upon  the  world  at  that  time;  but  its 
result  to  Spinoza  himseli  was  none  the  less  serious,  Though 
so  deeply  religious  that  Novalis  spoke  of  him  as  "a  God-in- 
toxicated man,"  and  Schleiermacher  called  him  a  "saint," 
he  had  been,  for  the  earlier  expression  of  some  of  the  opinions 
it  contained,  abhorred  as  a  heretic  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians: from  the  synagogue  he  was  cut  off  by  a  public  curse, 
and  by  the  Church  he  was  now  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a 
forerunner  of  Antichrist,  For  all  this,  he  showed  no  resent- 
ment, but  devoted  himself  quietly  to  his  studies,  and  to  the 
simple  manual  labour  by  which  he  supported  himself;  de- 
clined all  proffered  honours,  among  them  a  professorship  at 
Heidelberg  :  found  pleasure  only  in  the  society  of  a  few 
friends  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as  himself;  and  died  con- 
tentedly, without  seeing  any  widespread  effect  of  his  doc- 
trine other  than  the  prevailing  abhorrence  of  himself. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  no  man 
whom  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  have  more  deeply  loved,  and 
no  life  which  he  would  have  more  warmly  approved  ;  yet 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  this  hatred  for  Spinoza  has  con- 
tinued. When,  about  1880,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him  at  Amsterdam,  discourses  were  given  in  churches 
and  synagogues  prophesying  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  the 
city  for  such  a  profanation;  and  when  the  monument  was 
finished,  the  police  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  statue  and  to  the  eminent  scholars  who 
unveiled  it. 

But  the  ideas  of  Spinoza  at  last  secured  recognition. 
They  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  various 
leaders  of  thought,  and,  most  in^portant  of  all,  into  the  Heart 
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and  mind  of  Lessing  ;  he  brought  them  to  bear  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Education  of  the  World,  as  well  as  in  his  drama,  Nathan 
the  Wise,  and  both  these  works  have  spoken  with  power  to 
every  generation  since. 

Ill  France,  also,  came  the  same  healthful  evolution  of 
thought.  For  generations  scholars  had  known  that  multi- 
tudes of  errors  had  crept  into  the  sacred  text.  Robert  Ste- 
phens had  found  over  two  thousand  variations  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  1633  Jean  Morin, 
a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  pointed  out  clearly  many  o(  the  most 
glaring  of  these.  Seventeen  years  later,  in  spile  of  the  most 
earnest  Protestant  efforts  to  suppress  his  work,  Cappcllus 
gave  forth  his  Critica  Sacra,  demonstrating  not  only  that  the 
vowel  pointing  of  Scripture  was  not  divinely  inspired,  but 
that  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  (roni  wliich  the  modern  transla- 
tions were  made,  is  full  of  errors  due  to  the  carelessness,  ig- 
norance, and  doctrinal  zeal  of  early  scribes,  and  that  there 
had  clearly  been  no  miraculous  preservation  of  the  "  original 
autographs"  of  the  sacred  books. 

While  orthodox  France  was  under  the  uneasiness  and 
alarm  thus  caused,  appeared  a  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  religious  man  and  an  acute  scholar,  whose 
whole  purpose  was  to  develop  truths  which  he  believed 
healthful  to  the  Church  and  to  mankind.  But  he  denied  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  exhibited  the 
internal  evidence,  now  so  well  known,  that  the  books  were 
composed  much  later  by  various  persons,  and  edited  later 
still.  He  also  showed  that  other  parts  oi  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  compiled  from  older  sources,  and  attacked  the  tirae- 
honoured  theory  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  of 
mankind.  The  whole  character  of  his  book  was  such  thai  in 
these  days  it  would  pass,  on  the  whole,  as  conservative  and 
orthodox;  it  had  been  approved  by  the  censor  in  167S,  and 
printed,  when  the  table  of  contents  and  a  page  of  the  preface 
were  shown  to  Bossuct.  The  great  bishop  and  theologian 
was  instantly  aroused  ;  he  pronounced  the  work  "  a  mass  of 
impieties  and  a  bulwark  of  irrejigion";  his  biographer  tells 
us  that,  although  it  was  Holy  Thursday,  the  bishop,  in  spite 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  hastened  at  once  to  the  Chance) 
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lor  Le  Tellier,  and  secured  an  order  to  stop  the  publication  of 
the  book  and  to  burn  the  whole  edition  of  it.  Fortunately,  a 
few  copies  were  rescued,  and  a  few  years  later  the  work  found 
a  new  publislier  in  Holland  ;  yet  not  until  there  had  been  at- 
tached to  it,  evidently  by  some  I'rotestant  divine  of  authority, 
an  essay  warning  the  reader  against  its  dangerous  doctrines. 
Two  years  later  a  translation  was  published  in  lingland. 

This  first  work  of  Simon  was  followed  by  others,  in  which 
he  sought,  in  tlie  interest  of  scriptural  truth,  to  throw  a  new 
and  purer  light  upon  our  sacred  literature;  but  Bossuet 
proved  implacable.  Although  unable  to  suppress  all  o£ 
Simon's  works,  he  was  able  to  drive  him  from  the  Oratory, 
and  to  bring  him  into  disrepute  among  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  proud  of  him  as  Frenchmen  and  thank- 
ful to  him  as  Ghristians. 

But  other  scholars  of  eminence  were  now  working  in 
this  field,  and  chief  among  them  Lc  Clerc.  Virtually  driven 
out  of  Geneva,  he  lock  refuge  at  Amsterdam,  and  there  pub- 
lished a  series  of  works  upon  the  Hebrew  language,  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  the  like.  In  these  he  com- 
bated the  prevalent  idea  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive 
tongue,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  plural  form  of  the 
word  used  in  Genesis  for  God,  "  Elohim,*'  there  is  a  trace  of 
Chaldean  polytheism,  and,  in  his  discussion  on  the  serpent 
who  tempted  Eve,  curiously  anticipated  modem  geological 
and  zoological  ideas  by  quietly  confessing  his  inability  to 
see  how  depriving  the  serpent  of  feet  and  compelling  him  to 
go  on  his  belly  could  be  punishment — since  all  this  was  natu- 
ral to  the  animal.  He  also  ventured  quasi-scientific  explana- 
tions of  the  confusion  of  tnngues  at  Babel,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  the  conversion  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and 
the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  to  the  Pentateuch  in  gen- 
eral, he  completely  rejected  the  idea  that  it  was  written  by 
Moses.  But  his  most  permanent  gift  to  the  thinking  world 
was  his  answer  to  those  who  insisted  upon  the  reference  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  answer  became  a  formula  which  has  proved 
effective  from  his  day  to  ours  :  "  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
did  not  come  into  this  world  to  teach  criticism  to  the  Jews, 
and  hence  spoke  according  to  the  common  opinion." 
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Against  all  these  scholars  came  a  theological  storm,  but 
it  raged  most  pitilessl)'  against  Le  Clcrc.  Such  renowned 
theologians  as  Carpzov  in  Germany,  Witsius  in  Holland,  and 
Huet  in  France  berated  him  unmercifully  and  overwhelmed 
liim  with  assertions  which  still  fill  us  with  wonder.  That  of 
Huet,  attributing  the  origin  of  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
theology  to  Moses,  we  have  already  seen;  but  Caipzov 
showed  that  Protestantism  could  not  be  outdone  by  Catholi- 
cism when  he  declared,  in  the  face  of  all  modern  knowledge, 
that  not  only  the  matter  but  the  exact  form  and  words  of 
the  Bible  had  been  divinely  transmitted  to  the  modern  world 
free  from  all  error. 

At  this  Le  Clerc  stood  aghast,  and  finally  stammered  out 
a  sort  of  half  recantation.* 

During  the  eighteenth  century  constant  additions  were 

•  For  Carlstadt,  tind  Lulhcr's  dcnlings  with  hini  on  variuuit  accounts,  sec  Meyei", 
Gfsehifhtf  dfr  Exf^tif,  vol.  ii,  pp,  373,  397.  As  to  ihc  value  of  Mocs's  work  in 
general,  sec  Meyer,  vol.  ii,  p.  125  ;  and  as  to  the  sort  of  work  in  quesliun,  ibid., 
vol.  iii,  p.  245,  note.  For  Carlstadt,  see  also  Fnritir,  Ilisiory  of  /nlerpr^taden,  and 
Moore'i  introcUiction,  ns  above,  For  Hobbes's  view  ihat  the  I'entateuch  was  writ- 
ten long  after  Moses's  day,  sec  Itie  Levialkan,  vol.  iii,  p,  33.  For  La  Peyrire'a 
view,  see  eipecially  his  Pr^'Adamitu,  lib.  iv,  chap,  ii,  also  lib.  ii,  pajiim  ;  also 
hevky, /fatianalift  (m  £wni^,  vol.  i,  p.294  ;  also  inicrcsling^  p'Oints  in  Bajrlc's />«■- 
titmary.  For  Spinoza's  view,  see  the  Trattatus  ThealBgiig-Politicus,  chaps,  ii  and 
iii,  and  for  Ihc  persecution,  see  the  various  biographies.  Details  legariJing  tic 
demon  strati  on  agninst  iTie  unveiling  of  his  statue  «-ere  given  to  the  present  writer 
at  Che  Umc  by  Berthold  .■Vuerhach,  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  For  Morinus 
and  Cappellus,  see  Farrnr.  as  above,  p,  3S7  and  note.  For  Richard  Simon,  sec  hia 
Hislmre  Critique  de  I'AncUn  Tiitament,  liv.  i,  chaps,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  and  niii.  For  his 
denial  of  the  pievailing  theory  regarding  Hebrew,  sec  lIv.  i,  chap.  liv.  For  Mori- 
nus  (Morio)  and  his  work,  see  the  Siog.  Vttiv.  and  A'ouvfl/e  Biog.  G/n^raU\  also 
Curttss.  For  Bossuet's  opposition  to  Simon,  see  Ihe  J/istoire  de  Biusuet  in  ihe 
<Buvres  at  Bvssutl,  Paiis,  184G,  tome  xii,  pp.  330,  33t  ;  also  t.  x,  p.  738  ;  oiiso  sun- 
dry nttai^ks  in  various  volumes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  thai  (imong  the  chief 
iiistigatore  of  the  persecution  were  ihe  Fori- Royalists,  upon  whose  persecution 
aftej  ward  hy  the  Jesuits  so  much  sympathy  has  been  Invishcfl  by  the  T'rotcstant 
world.  For  \jt.  Clcrc,  see  especially  his  P<ntattu(hits,  Prolcgom..  dissertat.  i; 
also  Com.  in  Gents.,  cap.  vi~viii.  Far  a  translation  of  selected  passages  on  the 
points  noted,  sec  Tvithe  Dittertattons  out  of  Memieur  Le  CUrc'i  Gentsis,  dmt<  out 
cf  Latin  by  Mr.  Bra-am,  London,  169O  ;  also  Le  Clcrc's  SentimfHti  de  Quclques 
Throhgirm  dt  fhllandt,  passim  ;  also  his  work  on  Intpirnllon.  English  translation, 
Boston,  i33o,  pp,  47-50,  also  S7-67.  For  Witsius  and  Carptov,  .i«c  Curtiss,  U 
above.  For  some  subordinate  points  in  the  earlier  gmwth  of  the  opinion  at 
present  dominant,  sec  Briggs,  The  Ni^Atr  Crilitiint  of  tht  ffexattuch,  New  Yoih, 
1893^  chap.  iv. 
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made  to  the  enormous  structure  of  orthodox  scriptural  in- 
terpretation, some  of  Ihcm  gaining  the  applause  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  then,  though  nearly  all  are  utterly  discredited 
now.  But  in  1753  appeared  two  contributions  ol  permanent 
influence,  though  differiiig  vastly  in  value.  In  the  compara- 
tive estimate  of  these  two  works  the  world  has  seen  a  re- 
markable reversal  of  public  opinion. 

The  first  of  these  was  Bishop  Lowth's  Prehctions  upon  tltt 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  In  this  was  well  brought  Out 
that  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  which  it  owes  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  charm — its  parallelism. 

The  second  of  these  books  was  Aslruc's  Conjectures  on 
the  Original  Memeirs  zvkieh  Moses  used  in  CQmposing  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  In  this  was  for  the  first  time  clearly  revealed 
the  fact  that,  amid  various  fragments  of  old  writings,  at 
least  two  main  narratives  enter  into  the  composition  of  Gene- 
sis ;  that  in  the  first  of  these  is  generally  used  as  an  appella- 
tion of  the  Almighty  the  word  "  Elohiro,"  and  in  the  second 
the  word  "  Yahveh  "  (Jehovah) :  that  each  narrative  has  char- 
acteristics of  its  own,  in  thought  and  expression,  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  ;  that,  by  separating  these,  two 
clear  and  distinct  narratives  may  be  obtained,  each  consistent 
with  itself,  and  that  thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  be  explained 
the  repetitions,  discrepancies,  and  contradictions  in  Genesis 
which  so  long  baflled  the  ingenuity  ol  commentators,  espe- 
cially the  two  accounts  of  the  creation,  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  each  other. 

Interesting  as  was  Lowth's  book,  this  work  by  Astruc 
was,  as  the  thinking  world  now  acknowledges,  infinitely 
more  important;  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  single 
contribution  ever  made  to  biblical  study.  But  such  was  not 
the  judgment  of  the  world  then.  While  Lowth's  book  was 
covered  with  honour  and  its  author  promoted  from  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's  to  th;it  nf  London,  and  even  offered 
the  primacy,  Astruc  and  his  book  were  covered  with  re- 
proach. Though,  as  an  orthodox  Catholic,  he  had  mainly 
desired  to  reassert  the  authorship  of  Moses  against  the  argu- 
ment of  Spinoza,  he  received  no  thanks  on  that  account. 
Theologians  ol  all  creeds  sneered  at  him  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine who  had  blundered  beyond  his  province;  his  fellow- 
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Catholics  in  France  bitterly  denounced  him  as  a  heretic  ;  and 
in  Germany  the  great  Protestant  theologian,  Michaelis,  who 
had  edited  and  exalted  Lovvth's  work,  poured  contempt  over 
Astruc  as  an  ignoramus. 

The  case  of  Astnic  is  one  of  the  many  which  show  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  older  theological  reasoning*  to  close 
the  strongest  minds  against  the  clearest  truths.  The  fact 
which  he  discovered  is  now  as  definitely  established  as  any 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature  or  science.  It  has  become 
as  clear  as  the  day,  and  yet  for  two  thousand  years  the  minds 
of  professional  theologians,  Jewish  and  Christian^  were  un- 
able  to  detect  it.  Not  until  this  eminent  physician  applied 
to  the  subject  a  mind  trained  in  making  scientific  distinctions 
was  it  given  to  the  world. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  possible  even  for  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Michaelis  to  pooh-pooh  down  a  discovery  so  preg- 
nant ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  was  one  of  Michaelis's  own 
scholars,  Eichhorn,  who  did  the  main  work  in  bringing  the 
new  truth  to  bear  upon  the  world.  He,  with  others,  devel- 
oped out  ai  it  the  theory  (ha(  Genesis,  and  indeed  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  made  up  entirely  of  fragments  of  oM  writings, 
mainly  disjointed.  But  they  did  far  more  than  this:  they 
impressed  upon  the  thinking  part  of  Christendom  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  daok,  but  a  literature',  that  the  style  is 
not  supernatural  and  unique,  but  simply  the  Oriental  style 
of  the  lands  and  times  in  which  its  various  parts  were  writ- 
ten ;  and  that  these  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modes 
of  thought  and  statement  and  the  literary  habits  generally 
of  Oriental  peopEcs-  From  Eichhorn's  time  the  process 
which,  by  historical,  philological,  and  textual  research,  brings 
out  the  truth  regarding  this  literature  has  been  known  as 
"  the  higher  criticism." 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  the  mainspring  of 
his  efforts  was  the  desire  to  bring  back  to  the  Church  the 
educated  classes,  who  had  been  repelled  by  the  stifl  Lutheran 
orthodoxy;  but  this  only  increased  hostility  to  him.  Oppo- 
sition met  hicn  in  Germany  at  every  turn;  and  in  England, 
Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  who 
sought  patronage  for  a  translation  of  Eichhorn's  work,  was 
met  generally  with  contempt  and  frequently  with  insult. 
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Throughout  Catholic  Germany  il  was  even  worse.  In 
1774  Iscnbiehl,  a  priest  at  Maycnce  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  happened  to  question 
the  usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  %vhich  refers 
lo  the  virgin-born  Iniinanucl,  and  showed  then — what  every 
competent  critic  knows  now — that  it  had  reference  to  events 
looked  for  in  older  Jewish  history.  The  censorship  and  fac- 
ulty of  theology  attacked  him  at  once  and  brought  him  be- 
fore the  elector.  Luckily,  this  potentate  was  one  of  the  old 
easy-going  prince-bishops,  and  contented  himself  with  telling 
the  priest  that,  though  his  contention  was  perhaps  true,  he 
"must  remain  in  the  old  palhs,  and  avoid  everything  likely 
to  make  trouble." 

But  at  the  elector's  death,  soon  afterward,  the  theologians 
renewed  the  attack,  threw  Iscnbiehl  out  of  his  professorship 
and  degraded  him.  One  insult  deserves  mention  for  its  in- 
genuity. It  was  declared  that  he — the  successful  and  bril- 
liant professor — showed  by  the  obnoxious  interpretation  that 
he  had  not  yet  rightly  learned  the  Scriptures;  he  was  there- 
fore sent  back  to  the  benches  of  the  theological  school,  and 
made  to  take  his  seat  among  the  ingenuous  youth  who  were 
conning  the  rudiments  of  theology. 

At  this  he  made  a  new  statement,  so  carefully  guarded 
that  it  disarmed  many  of  his  enemies,  and  his  high  scholar- 
ship soon  won  (or  him  a  new  professorship  of  Greek — the 
condition  being  that  he  should  cease  writing  upon  Scripture. 
But  a  crafty  bookseller  having  republished  his  former  book, 
and  having  protected  himself  by  keeping  the  place  and  date 
of  pubUcation  secret,  a  new  storm  fell  upon  the  author.;  he 
was  again  removed  from  his  professorship  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  his  book  was  forbidden,  and  all  copies  uf  it  in  that 
part  of  Germany  were  confiscated. 

In  [778.  having  escaped  from  prison,  he  sought  refuge 
with  another  of  the  minor  rulers  who  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness were  doing  their  worst  while  awaiting  the  French 
Revolution,  but  was  at  once  delivered  up  to  the  Mayencc 
authorities  and  again  thrown  into  prison. 

The  Pope,  Pius  VI.  now  intervened  with  a  brief  on  Isen- 
biehl's  book,  declaring  it  "  horrible,  false,  perverse,  destruo 
live,  tainted  with  heresy,"  and  excommunicating  all  who 
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should  read  it.  At  this,  Isenbiehl,  declaring  that  he  had 
written  it  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  service  to  the  Church, 
recanted,  and  vegetated  in  obscurity  until  his  death  in 
igtS. 

But,  despite  theological  faculties,  prince-bishops,  and  even 
popes,  the  new  current  of  thought  increased  in  strength  and 
volume,  and  into  it  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  important  contributions  from  two  sources  widely  sepa- 
rated  and  most  dissimilar. 

The  first  of  these,  which  gave  a  stimulus  not  yet  exhausted, 
was  the  work  of  Herder.  By  a  remarkable  intuition  he  had 
anticipated  some  of  those  ideas  of  an  evolutionary  process 
in  nature  and  in  literature  which  first  gained  full  recognition 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  him  ;  but  his  great- 
est service  in  the  held  of  biblical  study  was  his  work,  at  once 
profound  and  brilliant,  Tke  Spirit  of  Hebrtiv  Potiry.  In  this 
field  he  eclipsed  Bishop  Lowth.  Among  other  things  of 
importance,  he  showed  that  the  Psalms  were  by  different  au- 
thors and  of  different  periods — the  bloom  of  a  great  poetic 
»  literature.  Until  his  time  no  one  had  so  clearly  done  justice 
to  their  sublimity  and  beauty  ;  but  most  striking  of  all  was 
his  discussion  of  Solomon's  Song.  For  over  twenty  centuries 
it  had  been  customary  to  attribute  to  it  mystical  meanings. 
If  here  and  there  some  man  saw  the  truth,  he  was  careful, 
like  Aben  Ezra,  to  speak  with  bated  breath. 

The  penalty  for  any  more  honest  interpretation  was  seen, 
among  Protestants,  when  Calvin  and  Beza  persecuted  Cas- 
lellio,  covered  him  with  obloquy,  and  finally  drove  him  to 
starvation  and  death,  for  throwing  light  upon  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Song  of  Songs;  and  among  Catholics  it  was  seen 
when  Philip  H  allowed  the  pious  and  gifted  Luis  de  Leon, 
for  a  similar  offence,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  the  In- 
quisition and  kept  there  for  five  years,  until  his  health  was 
utterly  shattered  and  his  spirit  so  broken  that  he  consented 
to  publish  a  new  commentary  on  the  song,  "as  tiieological 
and  obscure  as  the  most  orthodox  could  desire." 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  older 
biblical  theology  in  fettering  the  stronger  minds  and  in  stu- 
pefying the  weaker.  Just  as  the  book  of  Genesis  had  to  wait 
over  two  thousand  years  for  a  physician  to  reveal  the  sim- 
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fact  regarding  iu  jtmctore,  SO  the  Sooff  of  Songs  had  to 
wait  even  longer  fur  a  poet  to  repeal  not  only  its  beauiv  but 

Hs  character.     Comracotators  inooinerable  had  inCerp^ted 
it;  St.   Bernard  had  preached  orer  eighty  sermons   on   its 
first  two  chapters ;  Palestrioa  bad  set  its  most  erotic  parts 
to  sacred  mti^ic ;  Jews  and  Gcntiics.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants,  from  Origen  to  Abcn  Ezra  and  from  Luther  to  Bos- 
wet,  had  uncovered  its  deep  meanings  and  bad  demonstrated 
Jt  to  be  anything  and  everything  save  Ihat  which  it  really  is. 
FAcQong  scores  of  these  strange  imaginations  it  was  declared 
to  represent  the  love  of  Jeborah  for  Israel;    the    love  oi 
Christ  for  the  Church  :  the  praises  of  the  Blessed  VinFin . 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body ;  sacred  history^om 
the  Exodus  to  the  Messiah  ;  Church  history  from  the  Cruci- 
fixion to  the  Reformation ;   and  some  of  the  more  acute 
Protestant  divines  found  in  tt  references  even  to  the  religious 
wars  in  Germany  and  to  the  Peace  of  Passau.     In  these  days 
it  seems  hard  to  imagine  how  really  competent  reasoncrs 
could  thus  argfue  without  laughing  in  each  other's  faces,  after 
the  manner  of  Cicero's  augurs.     Herder  showed  Solomon's 
Song  to  be  what  the  whole  thinking  world  now  knows  it  to 
be— simply  an  Oriental  love-poem. 

Dut  his  frankness  brought  him  into  trouble :  he  was  bit- 
terly assailed.  Neither  his  noble  character  nor  his  genius 
availed  him.  Obliged  to  flee  from  one  pastorate  to  another, 
he  at  last  found  a  happy  refuge  at  Weimar  in  the  society  of 
Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Jean  Paul,  and  thence  he  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  removing  noxious  and  parasitic  growths 
from  religious  thought. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  imagine  a  man  more  dif- 
ferent from  Herder  than  was  the  other  of  the  two  who  most 
influenced  biblical  interpretation  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  was  Alexander  Geddcs — a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Scotchman.  Having  at  an  early  period  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  his  scholarship,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  very  rare  distinction,  for  a  Catholic,  of  a  doctor- 
ate from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  began  publishing 
in  1792  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  followed 
this  in  1800  with  a  volume  of  critical  remarks.  In  these  he 
supported  mainly  three  views :  first,  that  the  Pentateuch  in 
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its  present  form  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  was  the  work  of  various  hands;  and,  thirdly, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  tirae  of 
David.  Although  there  was  a  fringe  of  doubtful  theories 
about  them,  these  main  conclusions,  supported  as  they  were 
by  deep  research  and  cogent  reasoning,  arc  now  recog- 
nised as  of  great  value.  But  such  was  not  the  orthodox 
opinion  then.  Though  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  who  through- 
out his  entire  life  remained  firm  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
he  and  his  work  were  at  once  condemned  :  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Catholic  authorities  as  a  misbeliever,  de- 
nounced by  Protestants  as  an  infidel,  and  taunted  by  both  as 
"a  would-be  corrector  of  the  Floly  Ghost."  Of  course,  by 
this  taunt  was  meant  nothing  more  than  that  he  dissented 
from  sundry  ideas  inherited  from  less  enlightened  times  by 
the  men  who  just  then  happened  to  wield  ecclesiastical 
power. 

But  not  all  the  opposition  to  him  could  check  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  thought.  A  line  of  great  men  followed  in  these 
paths  opened  by  Astruc  and  Ei?lihorn,  and  broadened  by 
I  lerder  and  Geddes.  Of  these  was  De  Wette.  whose  various 
works,  especially  his  Intreduciion  to  the  Old  Tistamcni,  gave 
a  new  impulse  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  fruitful 
thought  throughout  Christendom.  In  these  writings,  while 
showing  how  largely  myths  and  legends  had  entered  into 
the  Hebrew  sacred  books,  he  threw  especial  light  into  the 
books  Deuteronomy  and  Chronicles,  The  former  he  showed 
to  be,  in  the  main,  a  late  priestly  summary  of  law,  and  the 
latter  a  very  late  priestly  recast  of  early  history.  He  had, 
indeed,  to  pay  a  penalty  for  thus  aiding  the  world  in  its 
march  toward  more  truth,  for  he  was  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  Swiss  professorship  ; 
while  Theodore  Parker,  ^vho  published  an  English  transla- 
tion of  his  work,  was,  for  this  and  similar  sins,  virtually  re- 
jected by  what  claimed  to  be  the  most  liberal  of  all  Christian 
bodies  in  the  United  States. 

But  contributions  to  the  new  thought  continued  from 
quarters  whence  least  was  expected.  Gcscnius.  by  his  He- 
brew Grammar,  and  Ewald,  by  his  historical  studies,  greatly 
advanced  it. 
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To  them  and  to  all  like  them  during  the  middle  years  of 

the  nineteenth  century  was  sturdily  opposed  the  colossus 
of  orthodoxy — Ilcngstenberg.  In  him  \v:is  combined  the 
haughtiness  o!  a  Prussian  drill-sergeant,  the  zeal  of  a  Span- 
ish inquisitor,  and  the  flippant  brutality  of  a  French  ortho- 
dox journalist.  Behind  him  stood  the  gifted  but  erratic 
Frederick  VVilliatn  IV — a  man  admirably  fitted  for  a  profess- 
orship of  a;sthetics,  but  whom  an  inscrutable  fate  had  made 
King  of  Prussia.  Both  these  rulers  in  the  German  Israel 
arrayed  all  possible  opposition  against  the  great  scholars 
labouring  in  the  new  paths;  but  this  opposition  was  vain: 
the  succession  of  acute  and  honest  scholars  continued: 
Vatke,  Bleek,  Reuss,  Graf,  Kayscr,  Hupfcld,  Delitzsch, 
Kuenen,  and  others  wrought  on  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
steadily  developing  the  new  truth. 

Especially  to  be  mentioned  among  these  is  Hupfeld,  who 
published  in  1S53  his  treatise  on  The  Sources  of  Genesis. 
Accepting  the  Conjectures  which  Astruc  had  published  just 
a  hundred  years  before,  he  established  what  has  ever  since 
been  recognised  by  the  leading  biblical  commentators  as  the 
true  basis  of  work  upon  the  Pentateuch — the  fact  that  Ihrce 
true  documents  arc  combined  in  Genesis,  each  with  its  own 
characteristics.  Me,  too,  had  to  pay  a  price  for  letting  more 
light  upon  the  world.  A  determined  attempt  was  made  (o 
punish  him.  Though  deeply  religious  in  his  nature  and 
aspirations,  he  was  denounced  in  1865  to  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment as  guilty  of  irreverence  ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  his 
noble  and  true  colleagues  who  trod  in  the  more  orthodox 
paths — men  like  Tholuck  and  Julius  Miiller — the  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle  protested  against  this  per- 
secuting effort,  and  it  was  brought  to  naught. 

The  demonstrations  of  Hupfeld  gave  new  life  to  bibli- 
cal scholarship  in  all  lands.  More  and  more  clear  became 
the  evidence  that  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  indeed  in 
other  parts  of  our  sacred  books,  there  had  been  a  fusion  of 
various  ideas,  a  confounding  of  various  epochs,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  various  documents.  Thus  was  opened  a  new  field 
of  thought  and  work :  in  sifting  out  this  literature ;  in  re- 
arranging it;  and  in  bringing  it  into  proper  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  and  of  humanity. 
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Astruc  and  Hupfeld  having  thus  found  a  key  to  the  true 
character  o£  the  "  Mosaic  "  Scriptures,  a  second  key  was 
found  which  opened  the  way  to  the  secret  of  order  in  all 
this  chaos.  For  many  generations  one  thing  had  especially 
puzzled  commentators  and  given  rise  to  masses  of  futile 
"reconciliation":  this  was  the  patent  fact  that  such  men  as 
Samuel,  David,  Hlijah,  Isaiah,  and  indeed  the  whole  Jewish 
people  down  to  the  Exile,  showed  in  all  their  utterances  and 
actions  that  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  that  vast  system 
of  ceremonial  law  which,  according  to  the  accounts  attrib- 
uted to  Moses  and  other  parts  of  our  sacred  books,  was  in 
full  lorcc  during  their  time  and  during  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Exile.  It  was  held  "always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all,"  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  chronological 
order  of  revelation  was :  first,  the  law  ;  secondly,  the  Psalms  ; 
thirdly,  the  prophets.  This  belief  continued  unchallenged 
during  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet,  as  far  back  as  1835,  Vatke  at  Berlin  had,  in  his  Re- 
iigian  of  the  Old  Tesiauunt.  expressed  his  conviction  that  this 
belief  was  unfounded.  Rea^soning  that  Jewish  thought  must 
have  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  development  which  govern 
other  systems,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  legisla- 
tion ascribed  to  Moses,  and  especially  the  elaborate  para- 
phernalia and  composite  ceremonies  of  the  ritual,  cotild  not 
have  come  into  being  at  a  period  so  rude  as  that  depicted  in 
the  "  Mosaic  "  accounts. 

Although  Vatke  wrapped  this  statement  in  a  mist  of 
Hegelian  metaphysics,  a  snfilcient  number  of  watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Prussian.  Zion  saw  its  meaning,  and  an 
alarm  was  given.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  "  fear  of 
failing  in  the  examinations,  through  knowing  too  much, 
kept  st(idfnts  away  from  Vatke's  lectures."  Naturally, 
while  Hengstenbcrg  and  Frederick  William  IV  were  com- 
manding the  forces  of  orthodoxy,  Vatke  thought  it  wise  to 
be  silent. 

Still,  the  new  idea  was  in  the  air;  indeed,  it  had  been 
divined  about  a  year  earlier,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
by  a  scholar  well  known  as  acute  and  thoughtful^Reuss,  of 
Strasburg.    Unfortunately,  he   too  was  overawed,  and   he 
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refrained  from  publishing  his  thought  during  more  than  forty 
years.  But  his  ideas  were  caught  by  some  of  his  most  gifted 
scholars ;  and,  of  these.  Graf  and  Kayscr  developed  them 
and  had  the  courage  to  publish  them. 

At  the  same  period  this  new  master  key  was  found  and 
applied  by  a  greater  man  than  any  of  these — by  Kucnen,  of 
Molland  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  three  eminent  scholars,  work- 
ing in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  on  different  lines,  in 
spile  of  all  ubstacles,  joined  in  enforcing  upon  the  thinking 
world  the  conviction  that  the  complete  Levitical  law  had 
been  established  not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end,  of  the 
Jewish  nation — mainly,  indeed,  after  the  Jewish  nation  as  an 
independent  political  body  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  this 
code  had  not  been  revealed  in  the  childhood  of  Israel,  but 
that  it  had  come  into  being  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  dur- 
ing  Israel's  fittal  decay— during  the  period  when  heroes  and 
prophets  had  been  succeeded  by  priests.  Thus  was  the  his- 
torical and  psychological  evolution  of  Jewish  institutions 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  natural  development  of  hu- 
man thought;  elaborate  ceremonial  institutions  being  shown 
to  have  come  after  the  ruder  beginnings  of  religious  devel- 
opment instead  of  before  them.  Thus  came  a  new  impulse 
to  research,  and  the  fruitage  was  abundant ;  the  older  theo- 
logical interpretation,  with  its  insoluble  puzzles,  yielded  on 
all  sides. 

The  lead  in  the  new  epoch  thus  opened  was  taken  by 
Kucnen.  Starting  with  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  ni 
the  older  thought,  and  even  with  violent  utterances  against 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  view,  he  was  borne  on  by 
his  love  of  truth,  until  his  great  xvork,  T/ti-  Religion  0/  Israel, 
published  in  1S69,  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking  schol- 
ars throughout  the  world  by  its  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
upward  movement.  From  him  now  came  a  third  master 
key  to  the  mystery  r  for  he  showed  that  the  true  opening 
point  for  research  into  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  the  great  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  Starting  from  these,  he 
opened  new  paths  into  the  periods  preceding  and  following 
them.  Recognising  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  Israel  was, 
like  other  great  world  religions,  a  development  of  higher 
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ideas  out  of  lower,  he  led  men  to  bring  deeper  thinking  and 
wider  research  into  the  great  problem.  With  ample  learn- 
ing and  irresistible  logic  he  proved  that  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  largely  mingled  with  myth  and  legend  ;  that  not  only 
were  the  laws  attributed  to  Moses  in  the  main  a  far  later 
development,  but  that  much  of  their  historical  setting  was 
an  aiterthougiit :  also  that  Old  Testament  prophecy  was 
never  supernaturally  predictive,  and  least  of  all  predictive 
of  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  it  was  that 
his  genius  gave  to  the  thinking  wurld  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  a  masterly  exhibition  of  the  true  method  of  study.  Justly 
has  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  contemporary 
Anglican  Church  indorsed  the  statement  of  another  eminent 
scholar,  that  "  Kuenen  stood  upon  his  watch-tower,  as  it 
were  the  conscience  of  Old  Testament  science  " ;  that  his 
work  is  characterized  "  not  merely  by  fine  scholarship, 
critical  insight,  historical  sense,  and  a  religious  nature,  but 
also  by  an  incorruptible  conscientiousness,  and  a  majestic 
devotion  to  the  quest  of  truth." 

Thus  was  established  the  science  of  biblical  criticism. 
And  now  the  question  was,  whether  the  Church  of  northern 
Germany  would  accept  this  great  gift — the  fruit  of  centuries 
of  devoted  toil  and  self-sacrifice — and  take  the  lead  of  Chris- 
tendom in  and  by  it. 

The  great  curse  of  Theology  and  Ecclesiasticism  has 
always  been  their  tendency  to  sacrifice  large  interests  to 
small — Charity  to  Creed,  Unity  to  Uniformity,  Fact  to  Tra. 
dition.  Ethics  to  Dogma.  And  now  there  were  symptoms 
throughout  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Reformed  churches 
indicating  a  determination  to  sacrifice  leadership  in  this  new 
thought  to  ease  in  orthodoxy.  Every  revelation  of  new 
knowledge  encountered  outcry,  opposition,  and  repression; 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  ill-judged  declarations  of  some  un- 
wise workers  in  the  critical  field  were  seized  upon  and  used 
to  discredit  all  fruitful  research.  Fortunately,  a  man  now 
appeared  who  both  met  all  this  opposition  successfully,  and 
put  aside  all  the  half  truths  or  specious  untruths  urged  by 
minor  critics  whose  zeal  outran  their  discretion.  This 
was  a  great  constructive  scholar — not  a  destroyer,  but  a 
builder — Wellhausen.     Reverently,  but  honestly  and  cour- 
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kBgeousIy,  with  clearness,  fulness,  and  convicting  force,  he 
Isummcd  up  the  conquests  of  scientific  criticism  as  bearing 
on  Hebrew  history  and  literature.  These  conquests  had 
reduced  the  vast  structures  which  thcolugians  had  during 
ages  been  erecting  over  the  sacred  text  to  shapeless  ruin  and 
rubbish :  this  rubbish  he  removed,  and  brought  out  from 
beneath  it  the  reality.  He  showed  Jewish  history  as  an 
evolution  obedient  to  laws  at  work  in  all  ages,  and  Jewish 
literature  as  a  growth  out  of  individuaUtribal,  and  national 
life.  Thus  was  our  sacred  history  and  literature  given  a 
beauty  and  high  use  which  had  long  been  foreign  to  them. 
Thereby  was  a  vast  service  rendered  immediately  to  Ger- 
many, and  eventually  to  all  mankind  :  and  this  service  was 
[greatest  of  all  in  the  domain  of  religion.* 

•  For  Lowth,  see  ihe  Rev.  T.  K.  Clicync,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  llic  InCetprctatioa 
'of  the  Holj"  Scriplun;  la  the  Univcnily  cf  Oxford,  FimnJert  *>/  Old  Testament 
Criticiim,  Xjya^^w,  1893,  pp.  3.  4,  Foi  Aslnic's  ver>'  Jijgh  character  u  a  metUcal 
nuthority,  lice  Uie  Diitiannaire  dts  Sn'encri  MiJiiaUs,  VtAt,  1620  ;  it  is  sienificnnt 
that  nt  first  he  concealed  hU  autlioriliip  of  the  Cm/feturrt.  For  a.  biief  siaiemeni, 
see  Clicyue  :  also  Moore's  inlKiduction  to  Ducon't  GtHtsii  of  Genah  ;  but  for  a 
itatetncnt  a'mackably  full  and  inlccc^Ltng,  and  Ki^cd  ou  knowledge  nt  fin>t  band  of 
Aslruc's  very  rare  book,  see  Curtiw,  as  above.  For  Micb^iclk  und  Ekhhora.  sec 
Meyer,  CftthiekU  der  Extgtse ;  alto  Chcyne  suid  Mooic.  For  lacnbiehl,  sec 
Rcutdi,  in  Allg.  deuhrhe  Bii>gntj>Mt,  The  lexis  died  i^iniit  htm  were  Jaiih 
ni.  14,  nitd  Malt.  1,  22,  23.  For  Iferdcr,  nee  various  historiiuig  of  titeralurv  and 
writerti  on  «egesi*,  and  especially  Pfleidcrer,  Dnvftfrtunt  pf  Thteffgy  w  Gtr- 
many,  chap.  ii.  Foi  liU  iiifluetico,  as  well  us  that  of  LcfEtiif;,  see  Beard's  Hibhtrt 
Lc(turts,  chap,  %.  Foi  a  biief  comparison  of  l.owllt's  work  with  that  of  McidcT. 
see  Fairar,  History  of  Inlerprelation,  p.  377.  For  cxnmplcs  of  interpretations  of 
llie  Song  of  Stings,  see  Fairar,  as  above,  p.  33.  For  Castcllio  (ChitUlon),  his  ao- 
licipaiion  of  Herder's  view  of  Solomon's  Song,  and  tis  pcraccution  by  CaWm  and 
Beia,  which  drove  him  to  itarvalion  and  death,  sec  Lccky,  /latiaiatiim.  etc.,  vol, 
ii,  pp.  46-48 ;  also  Uaytc's  Dktianary.  article  Cajlolh ;  also  Montaigne's  Ejfttit, 
liv.  i,  chap,  xxxit  ;  and  cKpccially  the  new  life  of  htm  by  Buiison.  For  the  per- 
secution of  I.uis  de  Leon  for  a  similar  olTejue,  see  TicJtnor,  fthtfry  of  Spanish 
Lileraiurc,  vol.  ii,  pp.  41,  43,  and  note.  For  a  remarhnbly  frank  acceptance  of  the 
cotiicqucnecs  fluiving  fmm  Hcrdcr'i  view  of  it.  we  Saoday,  Jtiifirat!i<M,  pp.  an, 
405,  For  GcdUcs,  see  Cheync,  a»  above.  For  De  Weite  and  contemporaries,  see 
Meyer,  Chcyne.  Pfitidcrer,  and  others,  a§  above.  For  Theodore  Parker,  see  his 
various  biographicit, /a/i('w.  For  Reuss,  Graf,  and  Kuenen,  see  Cheyne.  as  iSovc  ; 
4nd  for  the  citations  referred  to,  »cc  the  Re  Dr.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  in  Tiu  Academy,  October  37.  iS<j4  ;  also  a  note  to  Wcll- 
^auscii's  article  Pentateutk,  in  the  F.ticyeliipadia  Britanniea.  For  a  generous  yet 
rcigljty  tribute  to  Kuoncn'*  mclhod,  sec  Pfleidcrer,  as  above,  hook  iii,  chap.  ii. 
Tor  the  view  of  leading  Christian  tntics  on  the  bcolc  of  Chronicles,  see  especially 
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III.  THE   CONTINUED  GROWTH   OF   SCIENTIFIC 
INTERPRETATION, 

The  science  of  biblical  criticism  was,  as  we  have  seen. 
first  developed  mainly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Many 
considerations  there,  as  elsev\'here,  combined  to  deter  men 
from  opening  new  paths  to  truth  :  not  even  in  those  coun- 
tries were  these  the  paths  to  preferment;  but  there,  at  least, 
the  sturdy  Teutonic  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  strength- 
ened by  the  Kantian  ethics,  found  no  such  obstacles  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Fair  investigation  of  biblical  sub- 
jects had  not  there  been  extirpated,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain; 
nor  had  it  been  forced  into  channels  which  led  nowhilhcr, 
as  in  France  and  southern  Germany;  nor  were  men  who 
might  otherwise  have  pursued  it  dazzled  and  drawn  away 
from  it  by  the  multitude  of  splendid  prizes  for  plausibility, 
for  sophistry,  or  for  silence  displayed  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical vision  in  England.  Tn  the  frugal  homes  of  North  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  professors  and  pastors  high  thinking  on 
these  great  subjects  went  steadily  on,  and  the  "liberty  of 
teaching,"  which  is  the  glory  of  the  northern  Continental 
universities,  while  it  did  not  secure  honest  thinkers  against 
vexations,  did  at  least  protect  them  against  the  persecutions 
which  in  other  countries  would  have  thwarted  their  studies 
and  starved  their  families.* 

In  England  the  admission  of  the  new  current  of  thought 
was  apparently  impossible.  The  traditional  system  of  bib- 
lical interpretation  seemed  established   on  Dritisb  soil  (or- 


Driwr.  Introduction  to  the  Lileralvre  of  the  Old  Tfstamenl,  pp.  495  et  ttq.  \  »t»o 
WcUhaubcn,  as  above  ;  aKo  llooyUaas,  Oorl,  and  Kuenen,  BihU  for  Leamtn. 
For  many  of  llic  fDregoiiig,  see  also  llic  writings  of  Pror.  W,  Robcrtvon  Smith  ; 
also  UearJ's  liibberi  Ltctures,  chap.  x.  For  Hnpfcld  and  his  discover^',  see 
Cheyne,  Founders,  etc..  as  above,  chap,  vii  ;  also  Moore's  Jntmduttinn.  For  a 
juslly  indignant  Judgmenl  of  Heng^l^iiberg  and  his  school,  see  Cnnoii  Farnw.  a* 
above,  p.  ^17,  note  ;  and  for  a  few  words  throvring  a  liriglit  light  into  his  char- 
acter and  career,  see  C.  A.  Briggs,  D,  D,,  Authnriiy  of  lioiy  Scriplitrt,  p.  93.  For 
WelUiau!.cn,  sec  Pfleiderer,  as  above,  hook  iii,  chap,  ii.  For  an  excellent  popular 
atnteinvnt  of  llic  gcTiernl  rcuntts  of  German  crilicism,  see  J,  T,  Sunderland,  Tht 
Biile ;  Its  Oyi/;iii,  Grim'lh,  and  Chamcter,  New  York  aud  London,  iSqJ, 

•  A*  W  ihp  influence  of  Kant  on  honest  Uiought  in  Germany,  see  Tfleidcrcr,  as 
ftbove,  cbsp.  i. 
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ever.  It  was  knit  into  the  whole  fabric  o(  thought  and 
observance ;  it  was  protected  by  the  most  justly  esteemed 
hierarchy  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  it  was  intrenched  be- 
hind the  bishops'  palaces,  the  cathedral  stalls,  the  professors' 
chairs,  the  country  parsonages— all  ihcsc,  as  a  rule,  the  seats 
of  high  endeavour  and  beautiful  culture.  The  older  thought 
held  a  controlling  voice  in  the  senate  of  the  nation  ;  it  was 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  classes  ;  it  was  superbly  endowed  ; 
every  strong  thinker  seemed  to  hold  a  brief,  or  to  be  in 
receipt  of  a  retaining  fee  for  it.  As  to  preferment  in  the 
Church,  there  was  a  cynical  aphorism  current,  "  He  may 
hold  anything  who  will  hold  his  tongue. '*• 

Yet,  while  there  was  inevitably  much  alloy  of  worldly 
wisdom  in  the  opposition  to  the  new  thought,  no  just  thinker 
can  deny  far  higher  motives  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  were  resolute  against  it.  The  evan- 
gelical movement  incarnate  in  the  Wcsleys  had  not  spent  its 
strength;  the  movement  begun  by  Puscy,  Newman.  Kcble, 
and  their  compeers  was  in  full  force.  The  esthetic  reaction, 
represented  on  the  Continent  by  Chateaubriand,  Manzoni, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  England  by  Walter  Scott^  Pugin, 
Ruskin,  and  above  all  by  Wordsworth,  came  in  to  give 
strength  to  this  barrier.  Under  the  magic  of  the  men  who 
led  in  this  reaction,  cathedrals  and  churches,  which  in  the 
previous  century  had  been  regarded  by  men  of  culture  as 
mere  barbaric  masses  of  stone  and  mortar,  to  be  masked 
without  by  classic  colonnades  and  within  by  rococo  work  in 
Stucco  and /fZ/^/fr  ;«rt£V,  became  even  more  beloved  than  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Even  men  who  were  repelled  by 
theological  disputations  were  fascinated  and  made  devoted 
reactionists  by  the  newly  revealed  beauties  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  ritual.f 


*  For  an  eloquent  tnd  at  the  sune  time  profonnd  slatement  of  the  evil*  flowing 
from  the  "moral  tcirorism  "  and  "intellectual  [>Timny'"  at  Oxford  at  the  period 
referred  to,  sec  quotation  in  Pflciderer,  DeniLfmentof  Thitology.  p.  371. 

For  the  alioy  of  interested  motives  among  English  clmrdi  dignil&ries,  see  the 
pungent  criticism  of  Bishop  Hampden  by  Canon  Liddon,  in  his  Life  {>/ Puity,  vq\. 
i,  p.  363. 

f  A  very  euHoun  example  of  this  itisensihility  among  perRoni  of  really  high  cul- 
tare  is  to  be  found  in  American  liienilure  toward  the  end  of  the  cightccntb  ccn- 
iBiy.    Mrs.  AdAus,  wife  of  John  Adams,  Afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
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The  centre  and  fortress  of  this  vast  system,  and  of  the 
reaction  against  the  philosophy  of  the  cigliteenth  century, 
was  the  University  of  Oxford.  Orthodoxy  was  its  vaunt, 
and  a  special  exponent  of  its  spirit  and  object  of  its  admi- 
ration was  its  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  who,  having  begun  his  political  career  by  a  la- 
boured pica  for  the  union  of  church  and  state,  ended  it  by 
giving  that  union  what  is  likely  to  be  a  death-blow.  The 
mob  at  the  circus  of  Constantinople  in  the  days  of  the  By- 
zantine  emperors  was  hardly  more  wildly  orthodox  than  the 
mob  of  students  at  this  foremost  seat  of  learning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Moslem  students  of  El  Azhar  are 
hardly  more  intolerant  now  than  these  English  students 
were  then.  A  curious  proof  of  this  had  been  displayed 
just  before  the  end  of  that  period.  The  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  was  then  Edward 
Everett.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  that  America  had 
produced;  his  eloquence  in  early  life  had  made  him  per- 
haps the  most  admired  of  American  preachers  ;  his  classical 
learning-  had  at  a  later  period  made  him  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Harvard  ;  he  had  successfully  edited  the  leading  Amer. 
ican  review,  and  had  taken  a  high  place  in  American  litera- 
ture ;  he  had  been  ten  years  a  member  of  Congress  ;  he  had 
been  again  and  again  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts; 
and  in  all  these  posts  he  had  shown  amply  those  qualities 
which  afterward  made  him  President  of  Harvard,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  a  United  States  Senator. 
His  character  and  attainments  were  of  the  highest,  and,  as 
he  was  then  occupying  the  foremost  place  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  his  country,  he  was  invited  to  receive  an  appro- 


but  nt  that  liine  tiiinistci  lo  Englantl,  one  of  ihe  most  gifted  women  of  her  time, 
tpealiiiig,  iti  ]ier  wery  iiHeresring  letters  from  England,  of  her  journey  to  ihe  sea- 
sboTC,  refers  to  Ciuiierbury  Catbeclral.  seen  from  her  carriage  windows,  anii  whicla 
she  ewidenily  did  not  Uke  ibc  trouble  to  enter,  as  "looking  like  a  vast  prison,'' 
So,  too,  al^oul  the  same  time,  Thomas  JefTcrBon,  the  American  plfniporcntinry  in 
France,  a  devo(cd  lover  of  classical  and  Rcnnivuincc  ttrcliiletliire.  giving  an  nc- 
coUDt  of  Ills  journey  to  Paris,  ncvci  refers  to  nny  of  tKe  bcaiiliful  cuUicdials  or 
cliurclies  upon  hit  route. 
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priate  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  But,  on  his  presentation 
for  it  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  there  came  a  revelation  to 
the  people  he  represented,  and  indeed  to  all  Christendom : 
a  riot  having  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand  by  sundry 
zealots,  he  was  most  grossly  and  ingeniously  insulted  by  the 
mob  of  undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  art  in  the  galleries 
and  masters  of  arts  on  the  floor  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  was 
that,  though  by  no  means  radical  in  hts  religious  opinions, 
he  was  thought  to  have  been  in  his  early  lile,  and  to  be  pos- 
sibly at  that  time,  below  what  was  then  the  Oxford  fashion 
in  belief,  or  rather  feeling,  regarding  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity. 

At  the  centre  of  biblical  teaching  at  Oxford  sat  Pusey, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  a  scholar  who  had  himself 
remained  for  a  time  at  a  German  university,  and  who  early 
in  life  had  imbibed  just  enough  of  the  German  spirit  to 
expose  him  to  suspicion  and  even  to  attack.  One  charge 
against  him  at  that  time  shows  curiously  what  was  then  ex- 
pected of  a  man  perfectly  sound  in  the  older  Anglican  the- 
ology. He  had  ventured  to  defend  holy  writ  with  the  argu- 
ment that  there  were  fishes  actually  existing  which  could 
have  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  argument  proved 
unfortunate.  Me  was  attacked  on  the  scriptural  ground 
that  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah  was  created  for  that 
express  purpose.  He.  like  others,  fell  back  under  the 
charm  of  the  old  system  :  his  ideas  gave  force  to  the  re- 
action ;  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  which,  especially  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  became  a  hermitage,  he  relapsed  into 
patristic  and  medijeval  conceptions  of  Christianity,  cnforc 
ing  them  from  the  pulpit  and  in  his  published  works.  He 
now  virtually  accepted  the  famous  dictum  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor — that  one  is  first  to  find  what  is  to  be  believed,  and 
then  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  proofs  of  it.  His  devotion 
to  the  main  features  of  the  older  interpretation  was  seen 
at  its  strongest  in  his  utterances  regarding  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Just  as  Cardinal  Bellarmine  had  insisted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  depends  upon  the  retention  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  ;  just  as  Danaius  had  insisted  that  the 
very  continuance  of  religion  depends  on  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  punctuation  ;  just  as  Peter  Martyr  had  made 
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everything  sacred  depend  on  the  literal  acceptance  of  Gene- 
sis ;  just  as  Bishop  Warburton  had  insisted  that  Christianity 
absolutely  depends  upon  a  right  interpretation  of  the  prophe- 
cies regarding  Antichrist ;  just  as  John  Wesley  had  insisted 
that  the  truth  of  the  Bible  depends  on  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft ;  just  as,  at  a  later  period,  Bishop  Wilberforce  insisted 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  depends  on  the  "  Mo- 
saic "  statements  regarding  the  origin  of  man ;  and  just  as 

■  Canon  Liddon  insisted  that  Christianity  itself  depends  on  a 
literal  belief  in  Noah's  flood,  in  the  transformation  of  Lot's 
wife,  and  in  the  sojourn  of  Jonah  in  the  whale :  so  did  Puscy 

■  then  virtually  insist  that  Christianity  roust  stand  or  fall  with 
the  early  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Happily,  though  the 
FLolcmaic  astronomy,  and  witchcraft,  and  the  Genesis  crea- 

■  tion  myths,  and  the  Adam,  Noah,  Lot,  and  Jonah  legends, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  punctuation,  and  the 
prophecies  regarding  Antichrist,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  have  now  .been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
outworn  beliefs,  Christianity  has  but  come  forth  the  stronger. 

Nothing  seemed  less  likely  than  that  such  a  vast  in- 
'■  trenched  camp  as  that  of  which  Oxford  was  the  centre  could 
be  carried  by  an  cflort  proceeding  from  a  few  isolated  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  scholars.  Yet  it  was  the  unexpected  which 
occurred;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  even  at  the 
period  when  the  champions  of  the  older  thought  were  to  all 
appearance  impregnably  intrenched  in  England,  a  way  had 
been  opened  into  their  citadel,  and  that  the  most  effective 
agents  in  preparing  it  were  really  the  very  men  in  the  uni- 
versities and  cathedral  chapters  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  uncompromising  and  intolerant  orthodoxy, 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  general  literary  criticism 
at  that  epoch  will  reveal  this  fact  fully.  During  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  had  taken  place  the 
famous  controversy  over  the  Letters  of  Phaiaris,  in  which, 
against  Charles  Boyle  and  his  supporters  at  Oxford,  was 
pitted  Richard  Bcntley  at  Cambridge,  who  insisted  that  the 
letters  were  spurious.  In  the  series  of  battles  royal  which 
followed,  although  Boyle,  aided  by  Atterbury,  afterward  so 
noted  for  his  mingled  ecclesiastical  and  political  intrigues, 
had  gained  a  temporary  triumph  by  wit  and  humour,  Bent- 
5° 
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ley's  final  attack  had  proved  irresistible.  Drawing  from  the 
stores  of  his  wonderfully  wide  and  minute  knowledge,  he 
showed  that  the  letters  could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  Phalaris — proving  this  by  an  exhibition  of  their 
style,  which  could  not  then  have  been  in  use,  of  their  refer- 
ence to  events  which  had  not  then  taken  place,  and  of  a  mass 
of  considerations  which  no  one  but  a  scholar  almost  miracu- 
lously gifted  could  have  marshalled  so  fully.  The  contro- 
versy had  attracted  attention  not  only  in  England  but 
throughout  Europe.  With  Bentlcy's  reply  it  had  ended. 
In  spite  of  public  applause  at  Attcrbury's  wit,  scholars 
throughout  the  world  acknowledged  Bentley's  victory :  he 
was  recognised  as  the  foremost  classical  scholar  of  his  lime; 
the  mastership  of  Trinity,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  Bris- 
tol bishopric,  which  he  rejected,  were  his  formal  reward. 

Although,  in  his  new  position  as  head  of  the  greatest  col- 
lege in  England,  he  went  to  extreme  lengths  on  the  ortho- 
dox side  in  biblical  theology,  consenting  even  to  support  the 
doctrine  that  the  Hebrew  punctuation  was  divinely  inspired, 
this  was  as  nothing  compared  wiih  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  criticism  which  he  introduced  into  English  studies 
of  classical  literature  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  appli. 
cation  of  a  similar  system  to  all  literature,  whether  called 
sacred  or  profane. 

Up  to  that  period  there  had  really  been  no  adequate  crit- 
icism of  ancient  literature.  Whatever  name  had  been  at- 
tached to  any  ancient  writing  was  usually  accepted  as  the 
name  of  the  author:  what  tests  should  be  impured  to  an  au- 
thor was  settled  generally  on  authority.  But  with  Bentley 
began  a  new  epoch.  His  acute  intellect  and  exquisite  touch 
revealed  clearly  to  English  scholars  the  new  science  of  criti- 
cism, and  familiarized  the  minds  of  thinking  men  with  the 
idea  that  the  texts  of  ancient  literature  must  be  submitted  to 
this  science.  Henceforward  a  new  spirit  reigned  among  the 
best  classical  scholars,  prophetic  of  more  and  more  light  in 
the  greater  field  of  sacred  literature.  Scholars,  of  whom 
Porson  was  chief,  followed  out  this  method,  and  though  at 
times,  as  in  Porson's  own  case,  they  were  warned  off,  with 
much  loss  and  damage,  from  the  application  of  it  to  the 
sacred  text,  they  kept  a\ivc  ttve  \»tt.w  Uaditvoa. 
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A  hundred  years  after  Bcntley's  main  efforts  appeared 
in  Germany  another  epoch-making  book — Wolf's  liitroduc- 
tion  !o  Homtr.  In  this  was  broached  the  theory  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  the  works  of  a  single  great 
poet,  but  are  made  up  of  ballad  literature  wrought  into 
unity  by  more  or  less  skilful  editing.  In  spite  of  various 
changes  and  phases  of  opinion  on  this  subject  since  Wolf's 
day,  he  dealt  a  killing  blow  at  the  idea  that  classical  works 
are  necessarily  to  be  taken  at  what  may  be  termed  their  face 
value. 

More  and  more  clearly  it  was  seen  that  the  ideas  of  early 
copyists,  and  even  of  early  possessors  of  masterpieces  in  an- 
cient literature,  were  entirely  different  from  those  to  which 
the  modern  world  is  accustomed.  It  was  seen  that  manipu- 
lations and  interpolations  in  the  text  by  copyists  and  pos- 
sessors had  long  been  considered  not  merely  venial  sins,  but 
matters  of  right,  and  that  even  the  issuing  of  whole  books 
under  assumed  names  had  been  practised  freely. 

In  i8ir  a  light  akin  to  that  thrown  by  Bentley  and  Wolf 
upou  ancient  literature  was  thrown  by  Nicbuhr  upon  an. 
cient  history.  In  his  History  of  Rome  the  application  of  sci- 
entific principles  to  the  examination  of  historical  sources  was 
for  the  first  time  exhibited  largely  and  brilliantly.  Up  to 
that  period  the  time-honoured  utterances  of  ancient  authori- 
ties had  been,  as  a  rule,  accepted  as  final :  no  breaking  away, 
even  from  the  most  absurd  of  them,  was  looked  upon  with 
favour,  and  any  one  presuming  to  go  behind  them  was  re- 
garded as  troublesome  and  even  as  dangerous. 

Through  this  sacred  conventionalism  Niebuhr  broke  fear- 
lessly, and.  though  at  times  overcritical,  he  struck  from  the 
early  history  of  Rome  a  vast  mass  of  accretions,  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  residue  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  origi- 
nal  amalgam  of  myth,  legend,  and  chronicle. 

His  methods  Were  especially  brought  to  bear  on  students" 
liistory  by  one  of  the  truest  men  and  noblest  scholars  that 
the  English  race  has  produced — Arnold  of  Rugby — and,  in 
spile  of  the  inevitable  heavy  conservatism,  were  allowed  to 
do  their  work  in  the  field  of  ancient  history  as  well  as  in  that 
of  ancient  classical  literature. 

The  place  of  myth  in  history  thus  became   more  and 
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more  understood,  and  historical  foundations,  at  least  so  far 
as  sfcular  history  was  concerned,  were  henceforth  dealt  with 
in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  extension  of  this  new  treatment  to 
all  ancient  Jiterature  and  history  was  now  sLrnply  a  matter 
of  time. 

Such  an  extension  had  already  begun  ;  tor  in  [829  had  ap. 
peared  Milman's  History  0/  tht'  Jews.  In  this  work  came  a 
further  evolution  of  the  truths  and  methods  suggested  by 
Bentley,  Wolf,  and  Niebuhr,  and  their  application  to  sacred 
history  was  made  strikingly  evident.  Milman,  though  a 
clergyman,  treated  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  especially  of 
Semitic  peoples.  He  exhibited  sundry  great  biblical  per- 
sonages  of  the  wandering  days  of  Israel  as  sheiks  or  ctnirs 
or  Bedouin  chieftains ;  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  obedient 
then  to  the  same  general  laws,  customs,  and  ideas  governing 
wandering  tribes  in  the  same  region  now.  Me  dealt  with 
conflicting  sources  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Bentley,  and 
with  the  mythical,  legendary,  and  miraculous  somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  Niebulir.  This  treatment  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  simply  as  the  development  of  an  Oriental  tribe,  raised 
great  opposition.  Such  champions  of  orthodoxy  as  Bishop 
Mant  and  Dr.  Faussett  straightway  took  the  field,  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  Family  Library,  a  very  valuable  scries  in 
which  Milman's  history  appeared,  was  put  under  the  ban, 
and  its  further  publication  stopped.  For  years  Milman, 
though  a  man  of  exquisite  literary  and  lofty  historical  gifts, 
as  well  as  of  most  honourable  character,  was  debarred  from 
preferment  and  outstripped  by  ecclesiastics  vastly  inferior 
to  him  in  everything  save  worldly  wisdom  ;  for  years  he  was 
passed  in  the  race  for  honours  by  divines  who  were  content 
either  to  hold  briefs  for  all  the  contemporary  unreason  which 
happened  to  be  popular,  or  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  alto, 
gether.  This  opposition  to  him  extended  to  his  works. 
For  many  years  they  were  sneered  at,  decried,  and  kept 
from  the  public  as  far  as  possible. 

Fortunately,  the  progress  of  events  lifted  him,  before  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  above  all  this  opposition.  As  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  he  really  outranked  the  contemporary  archbish- 
ops :  he  lived  to  see  his  main  ideas  accepted,  and  his  History 
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cf  Latin  Christianity  received  as  certainly  one  ol  the  most 
valuable,  and  no  less  certainly  the  most  attractive,  of  all 
Church  histories  ever  written. 

The  two  great  English  histories  of  Greece — that  by  Thirl- 
wall,  which  was  finished,  and  that  by  Grote,  which  was  be- 
gun, in  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century — came  in 
to  strengthen  this  new  development.  By  application  of  the 
critical  method  to  historical  sources,  by  pointing  out  more 
and  more  fully  the  inevitable  part  played  by  myth  and  legend 
in  early  chronicles,  by  displaying  more  and  more  clearly  the 
case  with  which  interpolations  ol  texts,  falsifications  of  state- 
ments, and  attributions  to  pretended  authors  were  made, 
Ihcy  paved  the  way  still  further  toward  a  just  and  fruitful 
study  ol  sacred  literature.* 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tra- 
ditionally orthodox  side  of  English  scholarship,  whiie  it  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  any  effective  quarantine  against 
Continental  criticism  of  classical  literature,  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  barriers  fairly  strong  against  Continental  discus. 
sions  of  sacred  literature.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  these  barriers  were  broken  at  many 
points,  and,  (he  stream  of  German  thought  being  united 

•  For  Mr.  Glad»tone'«  CBrllcr  opinion,  sec  bis  C^trth  untf  State,  and  Macaulay's 
rCTiewof  it.  For  Puscy.  see  Morfcy,  Ward.  Nevrman'^  A/ialogia,  Ilcan  CliuTch. 
e!c.,  and  especiuUy  hi«  Life,  by  Lidifon.  Very  chnractcrislir  touches  arc  EiYcn  in 
Yol.  i,  showing  the  oii^jin  of  many  of  hi*  opinioni  (see  teller  on  p.  iS^).  For  Ihc 
scandalous  treatment  of  Mr.  Evcretl  liy  lh«  clerical  mob  al  Oxford,  see  a  rattier 
jaunly  account  of  ihe  prepaialiotis  anil  nf  (he  whole  performance  in  a  letter  wriltcn 
jit  Ihc  time  ficni  Oxford  l>y  the  late  llcan  Chuich,  in  The  Life  and  LeiUri  ef  Dfttn 
Chureh,  London,  lB<)4.  py.  40,  41,  For  a  brief  bill  excellent  summary  of  the  char- 
Rttctiuid  services  of  Everell,  see  J.  F.  Rhodes 's  Jliih'ry  0/  iiif  United  Statei /rotn 
Ih*  Ccmpramiu  of  iSso,  New  Yorlc,  1893,  vol.  i.  pp.  391  ««^.  For  a  smrdnd  and 
brilliant  history  of  ihc  Bentley- Boyle  controversy,  sec  MacaiiUy'*  article  on  Benlley 
in  the  Etttyclefetd^a  Brltmimta  ;  also  Beard's  IFibhrrt  lectures  for  1893,  pp.  344, 
345  :  aUo  Dissfrtatiim  in  Benlley'*  works,  edited  by  Dyce,  London,  1836,  vol.  i, 
especially  Ihe  preface.  For  Wolf,  see  his  Ptalegomtna  ad  Homerum.  Halle,  I7i;5  ; 
for  its  cfTectx,  see  the  admirable  brief  Blaiemcnt  in  Beard,  as  above,  p.  345.  For 
NEebuhr,  sec  his  Roman  IHiU'ry,  translated  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  Loiidon,  183B  ; 
also  Beard,  as  above.  For  Milmnn's  view,  see,  as  a  specimen,  Iiis  //wficrj-  of  tht 
_/ifWf,  lait  cdilioTi,  especially  pp.  15—27.  For  a  noble  tribute  lo  hi*  character,  »ee 
the  preface  lo  Lecky's  History  e^f  Kuroftars  Morah.  For  Thirlwall.  see  hi*  //»/- 
iaty  efGret(e,pamm  \  also  his  IcHcr*  ;  al»o  his  Ciatgf  eftkt  Biihe^  f/St  David's, 
1863. 
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with  the  current  of  devotion  to  truth  in  England,  there  ap- 
pearcd  early  in  i860  a  modest  volume  entitled  Essays  atti 
Hrvietvs.  This  work  discussed  sundry  of  the  older  thco- 
logical  positions  which  had  been  rendered  untenable  by 
modern  research,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  views 
of  the  newer  school  o(  biblical  interpretation.  The  authors 
were,  as  a  rule,  scholars  in  the  prime  of  life,  holding  influ- 
ential positions  in  the  universities  and  public  schools.  They 
were  seven— the  tirst  being  Dr.  Temple,  a  successor  of  Ar- 
nold at  Rugby ;  and  the  others,  the'  Rev.  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  Prof.  Baden  Powell,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson.  Mr. 
C-  W.  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  and  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Jowctt — the  only  one  of  the  seven  not  in  holy  orders 
being  Goodwin.  All  the  articles  were  important,  though 
the  first,  by  Temple,  on  The  Educalion  of  tiu  World,  and  the 
last,  by  Jovvctt,  on  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  being  the 
most  moderate,  served  most  effectually  as  entering  wedges 
into  the  old  tradition. 

At  first  no  great  attention  ivas  paid  to  the  book,  the  only 
notice  being  the  usual  attempts  in  sundry  clerical  news- 
papers to  pooh-pooh  it.  But  in  October,  iSGo,  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Re^ncu)  an  article  exulting  in  the  work  as 
an  evidence  that  the  new  critical  method  had  at  last  pene- 
trated the  Church  of  England.  The  opportunity  for  defend- 
ing the  Church  was  at  once  seized  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Oxford,  the  same  who  a  few 
months  before  had  secured  a  fame  more  lasting  than  envi- 
able by  his  attacks  on  Darwin  and  the  evolutionary  thcorj'. 
His  first  onslaught  was  made  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy. 
This  he  followed  up  with  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re~ 
-ideWf  very  explosive  in  its  rhetoric,  much  like  that  which  he 
had  devoted  in  the  same  periodical  to  Dnrwin.  The  bishop 
declared  that  the  work  tended  "toward  infidelity,  if  not  to 
atheism";  that  the  writers  had  been  "guilty  of  criminal 
levity";  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  essay  by  Dr.  Tem- 
ple, their  writings  were  "  full  of  sophistries  and  scepticisms." 
He  was  especially  bitter  against  Prof.  Jowett's  dictum, 
"  Interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book  "  ;  he  insisted 
that  Mr.  Goodwin's  treatment  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  man  *' sweeps  away  the  whole  basis  of  inspiration 
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and  leaves  no  place  for  the  Incarnation  "  ;  and  through  the 
article  were  scattered  such  rhetorical  adornments  as  the 
words  "infidel,"  "atheistic."  "false,"  and  "wanton."  It  at 
once  attracted  wide  attention,  but  its  most  immediate  effect 
was  to  make  the  fortune  of  Essays  and  Rezieuis,  which  was 
straightway  demanded  on  every  hand,  tvent  through  edi- 
tion after  edition,  and  became  a  power  in  the  land.  At 
this  a  panic  began,  and  with  the  usual  results  of  panic — 
much  folly  and  some  cruelty.  Addresses  from  clergy  and 
laity,  many  of  them  frantic  with  rage  and  fear,  poured  in 
upon  the  bishops,  begging  them  to  save  Christianity  and 
the  Church:  a  storm  of  abuse  arose:  the  seven  essayists 
were  stigmatized  as  "  the  seven  extinguishers  of  the  seven 
lamps  of  the  Apocalypse,"  "  the  seven  champions  not  of 
Christendom."  As  n  result  of  all  this  pressure,  Sumner,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old,  kindly,  be- 
wigged  pturalists  of  the  Georgian  period,  headed  a  declara- 
tion, which  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  a 
long  list  of  bishops,  expressing  pain  at  the  appearance  of 
the  book,  but  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  effective 
dealing  with  it.  This  letter  only  made  matters  worse.  The 
orthodox  decried  it  as  timid,  and  the  liberals  denounced  it  as 
irregular.  The  same  influences  were  exerted  in  the  sister 
island,  and  the  Protestant  archbishops  in  Ireland  issued  a 
joint  letter  warning  the  faithful  against  the  "disingenuous- 
ness  "  of  the  book.  Everything  seemed  to  increase  the  fer- 
ment. A  meeting  of  clergy  and  laily  having  been  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  matter  of  electing  a  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  the 
older  orthodoK  party,  having  made  every  effort  to  defeat  the 
eminent  scholar  Max  Miiller,  and  all  in  vain,  found  relief 
after  their  defeat  in  new  denunciations  of  Essays  and  Rt. 
vicxvs. 

Of  the  two  prelates  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
breast  the  storm,  Tait,  Bishop  of  London,  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  bent  to  it  for  a  period,  though  he  soon 
recovered  himself  and  did  good  service ;  the  other,  ThirU 
wall.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  bided  his  time,  and,  when  the 
proper  moment  came,  struck  most  effective  blows  for  truth 
and  justice. 

Tait,  large-minded  and  shrewd,  one  of  the  most  states- 
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manlike  of  prelates,  at  first  endeavoured  to  detach  Temple 
and  Jowett  from  their  associates;  but,  thoug"h  Temple  was 
broken  down  with  a  load  of  care,  and  especially  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  upon  his  shoulders  the  school  at  Rugby,  whose 
patrons  had  become  alarmed  at  his  connection  with  the 
book,  he  showed  a  most  refreshing  courage  and  manliness. 
A  passage  from  his  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London  runs  as 
follows :  "  With  regard  to  my  own  conduct  I  can  only  say 
that  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  mc  to  do  what  you  pro- 
pose.     I  do  not  judge  for  others,  but  in  me  it  would  be 
base  and  untrue."    On  another  occasion  Dr.  Temple,  when 
pressed  in  the  interest  of  the  institution  of  learning  under 
his  care  to  detach  himself  from  his  associates  in  writing  the 
book,  declared  to  a  meeting  of  the  masters  of  the  school 
that,  if  any  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  he  disap. 
proved  of  the  other  writers  in  the  volume,  he  should  prob- 
ably  find  it  his  duty  to  contradict  them.     Another  of  these 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London  contains  sundry  passages  of 
great  force.     One  is  as  follows  :  "  Many  years  ago  you  urged 
us  from  the  university  pulpit  to  undertake  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible.     You  said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  study,  but 
indispensable.    You  described  its  difficulties,  and  those  who 
listened  must  have  felt  a  confidence  (as  I  assuredly  did,  for  I 
was  there)  that  if  they  took  your  advice  and  entered  on  the 
task,  you,  at  any  rate,  would  never  join  in  treating  them  un- 
justly if  their  study  had  brought  with  it  the  difHcultics  you 
described.    Such  a  study,  so  full  of  difficulties,  imperatively 
demands  freedom  for  its  condition.    To  tell  a  man  to  study, 
and  yet  bid  him,  under  heavy  penalties,  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  with  those  who  have  not  studied,  is  to  mock 
him.     If  the  conclusions  arc  prescribed,  the  study  is  pre- 
cluded."   And  again,  what,  as  coming  from  a  man  who  has 
since  held  two  of  the  most  important  bishoprics  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  is  of  great  importance  :  "  What  can  be  a  grosser 
superstition  than  the  theory  of  literal  inspiration?    But  be- 
cause that  has  a  regular  footing  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  good 
man's  mistake,  while  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  about 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  wanton  piece  of  wicked- 
ness." 

The  storm  howled  on.    In  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
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bury  it  was  especiall)'  violent.  In  the  Lower  Mouse  Arch- 
deacon Deiiison  insisted  on  the  greatest  severity,  as  he  said, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  young-  who  are  tainted,  and  corrupted, 
and  thrust  almost  to  hell  by  the  action  of  this  book."  At 
another  time  the  same  eminent  churchman  declared:  "Of 
all  books  in  any  language  which  I  ever  laid  my  hands  on, 
this  is  incomparably  the  worst  ;  it  contains  ali  the  poison 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Tom  Painc's  Aj^e  of  Riason,  while  it 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  been  written  by 
clergymen." 

Hysterical  as  all  this  was,  the  Upper  House  was  little 
more  self-contained.  Both  Tait  and  Thirlwall,  trjing  to 
make  some  headway  against  the  swelling  tide,  were  for  a 
time  beaten  back  by  Wilberforce,  who  insisted  on  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  clear  itself  publicly  from  com- 
plicity with  men  who,  as  he  said,  "  gave  up  God's 
Word,  Creation,  redemption,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  matter  was  brought  to  a  curious  issue  by  two  prose- 
cutions— one  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  other  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  by  one  of 
his  clerical  brethren.  Tlie  first  result  was  that  both  these 
authors  were  sentenced  to  suspension  from  their  offices  for  a 
year.  At  this  the  two  condemned  clergymen  appealed  to 
the  Queen  in  Council.  Upon  the  judicial  committee  to  try 
the  case  in  last  resort  sat  the  lord  chancellor,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, and  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  one  occurrence  now 
brought  into  especial  relief  the  power  of  the  older  theo- 
logical reasoning  and  ecclesiastical  zeal  to  close  the  minds  of 
the  best  of  men  to  the  simplest  principles  of  right  and  justice. 
Among  the  men  of  his  time  most  deservedly  honoured  for 
lofty  character,  thorough  scholarship,  and  keen  perception 
of  right  and  justice  was  Dr.  Pusey.  No  one  doubted  then, 
and  no  one  doubts  now,  that  he  would  have  gone  to  the  stake 
sooner  than  knowingly  countenance  wrong  or  injustice  :  and 
yet  we  find  him  at  this  time  writing  a  series  of  long  and  car- 
nest  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  as  a  judge,  was 
hearing  this  case,  which  involved  the  livelihood  and  even  the 
\  good  name  of  the  men  on  trial,  pointing  out  to  the  bishop 
I  the  evil  consequences  which  must  follow  should  the  authors 
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ol  EttayM  and  Revietirs  be  acquitted,  and  rirtually  beseec 
llic  judges,  on grouads  of  expcdicacy.tocoovict  tbcm.    liap- 
pily,  UUliop  Tail  was  too  just  a  man  to  be  thrown  off  bia 
bearing!  by  appeals  such  as  this. 

The  (JcciMoii  of  the  court,  as  finally  rendered  by  the  lord 
clinnccllur,  virtually  declared  it  to  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
IliD  tribunal  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  book;  that 
Ihd  court  only  had  to  do  with  certain  extracts  which  had 
hern  presented.  Among  these  was  one  adduced  in  support 
of  a  tliiirgc  against  Mr.  Wilson — that  he  denied  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  On  this  the  court  decided  that  it  did 
••  nol  liitd  In  Ihc  formularies  of  the  English  Church  any  such 
dihllncl  ilrclaralion  upon  the  subject  as  to  require  it  to  pun- 
lih  llio  expression  of  a  hope  by  a  clergyman  that  even  the 
ulljitiiilr  piirtlon  of  the  wicked  who  are  condemned  in  the 
liny  of  juilgtHL-iit  nmy  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty 
Ciikl,"  VVliilc  the  archbishops  dissented  from  this  judgment, 
rthhup  'I'ait  united  in  it  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
Uy  judges. 

Anil  now  the  panic  broke  out  more  severely  than  ever. 
Confunlon  became  worse  confounded.  The  earncst-mCndcd 
ihftlslcil  tliul  Ihc  tribunal  had  virtually  approved  Essay s  and 
/inirttv;  the  cynical  remarked  that  it  had  "dismissed  hell 
wllh  cost*."  An  alliance  was  made  at  once  between  the  more 
SaaloDB  \U^\\  and  Low  Church  men,  and  Oxford  became  its 
heiuUpiAriers :  Dr.  Puscy  and  Archdeacon  Denison  were 
nmoit^  ihi'  leaders,  and  an  impassioned  declaration  was  posted 
to  every  clergyman  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  a  letter  be 
ffiiig  hiw,  *'  (or  the  love  of  God."  to  sign  it.  Thus  it  was  th 
\\\  n  vury  short  time  eleven  thousand  signatures  were  o 
lAincd.  Ue^siJi-n  ihis,  deputations  claiming  to  represent  oa 
hundred  awl  thitl.v-seven  thousand  laymen  waited  on  t 
p,*Pf  1'*  '■  ■-  to  thank  thf'm  for  dissenting  from  the  judgment. 
The  '  '  ..^U*.\i\  vxt  Canterbuiy  also  plunged  into  the  fray.. 
Bishop  \Vttborforc«  behtg  the  champion  ol  the  older  orthq^| 
doxy,  ami  Bishop  Tail  of  the  new.  Caustic  was  the  speecl^^ 
made  by  Uipht>p  rhirlwall,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered the  eleren  thousand  names,  headed  by  that  of  Puscj 
'  t  M  .  n-ffiMfl  declaration  "i[fthc  light  of  a  row 
>  :  _  _    'v^l  bj  a  tleilmal  point,  so  that,  however  far  tl 
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series  may  be  advanced,  it  nevei'  can  rise  to  the  value  of  a 
single  unit." 

In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  the  act  of  condemnation 
was  carried  in  Convocation. 

The  last  raain  echo  of  this  whole  struggle  against  the 
newer  mode  of  interpretation  was  heard  when  the  chancellor, 
referring  to  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  characterized 
the  ecclesiastical  act  as  "  simply  a  series  of  we  11- lubricated 
terms — ^a  sentence  so  oily  and  saponaceous  that  no  one  can 
grasp  it ;  like  an  eel,  it  slips  through  your  fingers,  and  is 
simply  nothing." 

The  word  "  saponaceous  "  necessarily  elicited  a  bitter  re- 
tort  from  Bishop  VVilberforce ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able judgment  on  the  whole  matter  was  rendered  by  Bishop 
Tait»  who  declared,  "These  things  have  so  effectually  fright- 
ened the  clergy  that  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  bishop  on  the 
bench,  unless  it  be  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  [Thirlwall],  that 
is  not  useless  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  widespread 
alienation  of  intelligent  men." 

During  the  whole  controversy,  and  for  some  time  after. 
ward,  the  press  was  burdened  with  replies,  ponderous  and 
pithy,  lurid  and  vapid,  vitriolic  and  unctuous,  but  in  the 
main  bearing  the  inevitable  characteristics  of  pleas  for  in- 
herited opinions  stimulated  by  ample  endowments. 

The  authors  of  the  book  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  be 
swept  out  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  lenst  daring  but  most 
eminent,  finding  himself  apparently  forsaken,  seemed,  though 
a  man  of  very  tough  fibre,  about  to  die  of  a  broken  heart; 
but  sturdy  English  sense  at  last  prevailed.  The  storm  passed, 
and  afterward  came  the  still,  small  voice.  Really  sound 
thinkers  throughout  England,  especially  those  who  held  no 
briefs  for  conventional  orthodoxy,  recognised  the  service 
rendered  by  the  book.     It  was  found  that,  after  all,  there  esr- 

Iistcd  even  among  churchmen  a  great  mass  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  giving  a  full  hearing  to  the  reverent  expression 
of  honest  thought,  and  inclined  to  distrust  any  cause  which 
subjected  fair  play  to  zeal. 
The  authors  of  the  work  not  only  remained  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  som^  of  them  have  since  represented  the 
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in  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in  the  Anglican 
Church.* 


*  For  the  origin  of  Etsayt  ami  Xrvirwr,  see  Edinburgh  FffifW,  April,  1861,  p. 
463.  For  the  reception  of  tho  book,  »ec  the  WfitmimUr  Rffifw,  Oclolwr.  iSto 
Ftw  ihr  attack  on  U  by  Bishop  Wilbcrforcc,  sec  hi*  »rliclc  in  the  Quarfrrfy  Hrpuw, 
January,  18O1 ;  for  additional  fads,  liiiiiiturgk  /Ci-fua.;  .April,  18&1,  pp.  461  ftjry. 
Foe  action  on  the  boolc  by  Convocalion,  see  Dubliu  A'nHcio,  May,  i86i,  cilirg  Jelf 
tie!.  ;  also  DaTidwjn's  Lift  i>f  Art hHxka^  Tail,  vol.  i,  chap.  kiL  For  ihc  Arckj- 
e[fl§copa1  Leiier,  »e<  Ditf-tin  Hevirw,  as  almvc  ;  alsio  /J/t  of  Biihap  WUherfaru. 
by  Iiis  ion,  London,  i383,  »ol.  JU,  pp.  4,  5  ;  it  i»  Ihcre  yJated  that  Willi<:rforc«  drew 
op  Ihe  letter.  F'or  carious  inside  «ii;ws  of  Ihc  Euayi  and  Rrviewt  contRivcrsj-, 
Including  Ihe  course  of  Bifihop  Hnaijjdcn,  Tail,  el  al.,  *ee  Life  of  Biihaji  U'iiBrr- 
ftirte,  by  his  son,  as  above,  pp.  3-ri  ;  also  pp.  141-149.  For  the  denuncialioa  of 
(be  present  Bishop  of  London  (Temple)  as  a  "  leper,"  etc,  see  ihid.,  pp.  319,  33a 
For  general  treatment  of  Temple,  s«e  Eriufr's  Afiig<uin*,  fJeceinber,  1869.  Icat 
Tcry  inlerestiii{{  convspondence,  sec  Davidson's  Life  ef  Arckbiiki^  Tail,  ax  above. 
For  Archdeacon  Denison's  speeches,  see  ibid.,  vol,  i,  p.  303.  For  Dr.  FuKcy's  Icltci 
to  ItishopTaii,  urging  conviction  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  ibid.,  p.  314.  For 
the  striking  Icllcn  of  Dr,  Temple,  ibid.,  pp  ago  ti  ttq. ;  also  Thi  Lift  Mtd  Ltttrrs 
of  titan  StitHlry.  For  replies,  sec  Charge  itf  tkt  Sishi<p  of  Oxford,  1863;  alio 
Itfplits  fo  Eiiayt  amf  Jtrvirari,  Parker.  London,  with  preface  by  Wllberforee  ;  alw 
Aidi  la  Eaith,  eAiXeti  by  the  BUhap  of  Cflouccslei.  London.  l86l ;  also  lhoi.e  by 
Jelf,  Burgon,  efaL  For  liie  legal  proceedings,  see  QMarierly  Rtvirw,  Apri],  \Z(n- 
alio  Davidson,  n»  above.  For  Bisho'p  1'hirlwall's  speech,  see  Chronicle  of  Contv- 
citfian.  ((uotcd  in  Lift  of  Tail,  vol,  i.  p.  3*).  For  Tail'*  tribute  to  Tliirlwall,  see 
Life  of  Titii,  vol.  i,  p.  325.  Pot  a  icmarkably  able  review,  and  in  lau^t  cbarming 
form,  of  llie  ideas  of  Bishop  Wilbcrforcc  and  Lord  Oiancellor  Wesibory,  see  H.  D. 
Traill,  Tftc  Ntw  Lucian,  first  dialogue.  For  the  cynical  phrase  referred  to,  see 
Noah,  /Jfe  of  lard  Westhury,  voL  ii,  p.  7ft,  where  the  noted  epitaph  b  ^ven,  ts 
follows : 

"RiniARD  Baron  Westbury, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

He  w.is  an  eminent  Christian, 

An  energetic  and  merciful  Statesman. 

And  a  still  mote  eminent  and  meTcifuI  Judge. 

During  hi.\  three  ycaii'  tenure  of  office 

He  aboli.dicd  the  ancient  method  of  conveying  land, 

The  time-honoured  institution  of  Ihe  liisolveiits'  Court, 

And 

The  Eternity  of  Pani«liment. 

Toward  the  dose  of  his  cirthly  career. 

In  the  Judii-ial  Committee  of  Ihc  I'rivy  Council, 

He  dismissed  Hell  with  costs. 

And  took  away  from  Orthodox  members  of  the 

Churt^  of  England 

Tlicirlut  hope  of  CTcrlasling  di^nation,'* 
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■  The  storm  aroused  by  Essaj's  and  Rfviews  had  not  yet 
subsided  when  a  far  more  serious  tempest  burst  upon  the 
English  theological  world. 

■  In  1S62  appeared  a  work  entitled  The  Paiiateuch  and  ike 

■  Book  of  Joshua  CriticaUy  Exawtnai,  its  author  being  Colenso, 
I  AiigUcan  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  He  had  formcr- 
I  ly  beea  highly  esteemed  as  fellow  and  tutor  at  Cambridge, 

master  at  Harrow,  author  of  various  valuable  text-books  in 
mathematics  ;  and  as  long  as  he  exercised  his  powers  within 

I  the  limits  of  popular  orthodoxy  he  was  evidently  in  the 
way  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  Church:  but  he  chose 
another  path.  His  treatment  of  his  subject  was  reverent, 
but  he  had  gradually  come  to  those  conclusions,  then  -so 
daring,  now  so  widespread  among  Christian  scholars,  that 
the  Pentateuch,  with  much  valuable  historical  matter,  con- 

I  tains  much  that  is  unhistorical ;  that  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  the  work  of  a  comparatively  late  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory ;  that  many  passages  in  Deuteronomy  could  only  have 
been  written  after  the  Jews  settled  in  Canaan  ;  that  the  Mo- 
saic law  was  not  in  force  before  the  captivity  ;  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  clearly  written  as  an  afterthought. 
to  enforce  the  views  of  the  priestly  caste  ;  and  that  in  all  the 
books  there  is  much  that  is  mythical  and  legendary. 

Very  justly  has  a  great  German  scholar  recently  ad- 
duced this  work  of  a  churchman  relegated  to  the  most  petty 
of  bishoprics  in  one  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
as  a  proof  "  that  the  problems  ol  biblical  criticism  can  no 
longer  be  suppressed  ;  that  they  are  in  the  air  of  our  time, 
so  that  theology  could  not  escape  them  even  if  it  took  (he 
wmgs  of  the  morning  and  dwelt  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea." 

The  bishop's  statements,  which  now  seem  so  moderate, 
then  aroused  horror.  Especial  wrath  was  caused  by  some 
of  his  arithmetical  arguments,  and  among  them  those  which 
showed  that  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  could 
not  have  been  mobilized  in  a  single  night ;  that  three  mil- 

■  lions  of  people,  with'their  flocks  and  herds,  could  neither 
I    have  obtained  food  on  so  small  and  arid  a  desert  as  that  over 
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which  they  were  said  to  have  wandered  during  forty  y 
nor  water  from  a  single  well ;  and  that  the  butchery  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Midianites  by  twelve  thousand  Israelites, 
"  exceeding  infinitely  in  atrocity  the  tragedy  at  Cawnporev 
had  happily  only  been  carried  out  on  paper."  There  was 
nothing^  of  the  scoffer  in  him.  While  preserving'  his  own 
independence,  he  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  most  earnest 
thought  both  among  European  scholars  and  in  the  little 
flock  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  evidently  rcracrobered  what 
had  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  hold  the  working  classes 
in  the  towns  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  outworn  be. 
licfs;  he  had  found  even  the  Zulus,  whom  he  thought  to 
convert,  suspicious  of  the  legendary  features  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  with  his  clear  practical  mind  he  realized  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  English  Church  and  Christian- 
ity— the  danger  of  tying  its  religion  and  morality  to  inter- 
pretations and  conceptions  of  Scripture  more  and  more 
widely  seen  and  felt  to  be  contrary  to  facts.  He  saw  the 
especial  peril  of  sham  explanations,  of  covering  up  facts 
which  must  soon  be  known,  and  which,  when  revealed,  must 
inevitably  bring  the  plain  people  of  England  to  regard  their 
teachers,  even  the  most  deserving,  as  "solemnly  constituted 
impostors  " — ecclesiastics  whose  tenure  depends  ou  asser- 
tions which  they  know  to  be  untrue.  Therefore  It  was  that, 
when  his  catechumens  questioned  him  I'egarding  some  of 
the  Old  Testament  legends,  the  bishop  determined  to  tell 
the  truth.  He  says :  "  My  heart  answered  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  '  Shall  a  man  speak  lies  in  the  name  of  th< 
Lord  ?  '     1  determined  not  to  do  so." 

But  none  of  these  considerations  availed  in  his  behalf  at 
first.     The  outcry  against  the  work  was  deafening  :  church- 
men and  dissenters  rushed   forward  to  attack  it.    Arch^i 
deacon  Dcnison,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Convocatic^H 
appointed  to  examine  it,  uttered  a  noisy  anathema.    Convo^^ 
cation  solemnly  condemned  it ;  and  a  zealous  colonial  bishop, 
relying  upon  a  nominal  supremacy,  deposed  and   excom- 
municated its  author,  declaring  him  "  given  over  to  Satan." 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  press  groaned  with  "an-     1 
swers,"  some  o[  these  being  especially  injurious  to  the  cause 
they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  none  more  so  than  sund 
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efforts  by  the  bishops  themselves.  One  of  the  points  upon 
which  they  attacked  him  was  his  assertion  that  the  reference 
in  Leviticus  to  the  hare  chewing  its  cud  contains  an  error. 
Upon  this  Prof.  Hitzig,  of  Leipsic,  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  of  hts  time,  remarked  :  "  Your  bishops  are  making 
themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Every  Hebraist 
knows  that  the  animal  mentioned  in  Leviticus  is  really  the 
hare  ;  .  .  .  every  zoologist  knows  that  it  does  not  chew  the 

CU<I."» 

On  Colenso's  return  to  Natal,  where  many  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  who  felt  grateful  for  his  years  of  devotion  to  them 
received  him  with  signs  of  affection,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ruin  these  clergymen  by  depriving  them  of  their  little 
stipends,  and  to  terrify  the  simple-minded  laity  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  same  "  greater  excommunication  "  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  their  bishop.  To  make  the  mean- 
ing of  this  more  evident,  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  met  Colenso  at  the  door  of  his  own  cathedral, 
and  solemnly  bade  him  "  depart  from  the  house  of  God  as 
one  who  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Evil  One."  The 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  read  before  the  assem- 
bled faithful,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  treat  their  bishop 
as  "  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  But  these  and  a  long 
series  of  other  persecutions  created  a  reaction  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

There  remained  to  Colenso  one  bulwark  which  his  ene- 
mies found  stronger  than  they  had  imagined — the  British 
courts  of  justice.  The  greatest  efforts  were  now  made  to 
gain  the  day  before  these  courts,  to  humiliate  Colenso,  and 
to  reduce  to  beggary  the  clergy  who  remained  faithful  to 
him ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  leaders  in  pre- 


•  I^or  the  citation  referred  to.  sec  Pfleidcrer,  as  above,  booJt  iv,  chap.  ii.  For 
the  pn^t^ages  referred  lo  ns  provoking  especia!  wrath,  see  Colenso,  Lecluret  <m  the 
Ptntitteiuh  and  thf  MihMU  Stane.  1876,  p.  217.  For  the  episode  regarding  the 
hare  chewing  the  ctiH.  *cc  Cox,  Life  0/  CoUmo,  vo].  i,  p.  440.  The  fallowing  epi- 
gram went  the  rounds: 

"  Th^  bishops  all  have  sworn  to  nhed  their  biood 
To  prove  'lis  troe  the  linrc  dotli  chew  the  cud. 
O  bishops,  dotlots,  and  divines,  bcwitrc — 
Weak  i*  the  Catlh  that  bangs  upon  a  Hair  I " 
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paring  ihc  legal  plea  of  the  committee  against  him  was  Mr, 
Gladstone. 

But  this  bulwark  proved  impregnable :  both  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Rolls  Court  de- 
cided in  Colcnso's  favour.    Not  only  were  his  enemies  thus 
forbidden  to  deprive  him  of  bis  salary,  but  their  excom- 
Biunicalion  of  him  was  made  null  and  void  ;  it  became,  in- 
deed, a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  even  a  man  so  nurtured  to 
religious  sentiment  as  John  Keble  confessed  and  lamented 
that  the  English  people  no  longer  believed  in  excommuni* 
cation.    The  bitterness  of  the  defeated  found  vent  in  the 
utterances  of  the  colonial  metropolitan  who   had    excom- 
municated   Colenso— Bishop    Gray,    "  the    Lion    of    Cape 
Town" — who  denounced  the  judgment  as  "awful  and  pro- 
fane,"  and  the  Privy  Council  as  *'a  masterpiece  of  Satan" 
and  "the  great  dragon  of  the  English  Cliurch."     Even  Wil- 
bcriorce,  careful  as  he  was  to  avoid  attacking  anything  es* 
tablished,  alluded  with  deep  regret  to  "  the  devotion  of  the 
English  people  to  the  law  in  matters  of  tliis  sort." 

Their  failure  in  the  courts  only  seemed  to  increase  the 
violence  of  the  attacking  party.  The  Anglican  communion, 
both  in  England  and  America,  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
against  the  heretic,  and  various  dissenting  bodies  strove  to 
show  equal  zeal.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  root  out  his 
reputation  :  it  was  declared  that  he  had  merely  stolen  the 
ideas  of  rationalists  on  the  Continent  by  wholesale,  and 
peddled  them  out  in  England  at  retail  ;  the  fact  being  that, 
while  he  used  all  the  sources  of  informntion  at  his  command, 
and  was  large-minded  enough  to  put  himself  into  relations 
with  the  best  biblical  scholarship  of  the  Continent,  he  was 
singularly  independent  in  his  judgment,  and  that  his  inves- 
'ligations  were  of  lasting  value  in  modifying  Continental 
thought.  Kuenen,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  this  field,  modified,  as  he  himself  declared,  one 
of  his  own  leading  theories  after  reading  Colenso's  argu- 
ment; and  other  Continental  scholars  scarcely  less  emi- 
nent acknowledged  their  great  indebtedness  to  the  English 
scholar  for  original  suggestions.* 

For  intere&ting  details  of  The  Coleiuo  persecution,  see  Davidson's  Life  ef 
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But  the  zeal  of  the  bishop's  enemies  did  not  end  with 
calumny.  He  was  socially  ostracized — more  completely 
even  than  Lyell  had  been  after  the  publication  of  his  Prin- 
cipks  of  Geology  thirty  years  before.  Even  old  friends  left 
him,  among  them  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  who,  when 
himself  under  the  ban  of  heresy,  had  been  defended  by  Co- 
lenso.  Nor  was  Maurice  the  only  heretic  who  turned  against 
him;  Matthew  Arnold  attacked  him,  and  set  up,  as  a  true 
ideal  of  the  work  needed  to  improve  the  English  Church 
and  people,  of  all  books  in  the  world,  Spinoza's  Tractatus! 
A  large  part  of  the  English  populace  was  led  to  regard 
him  as  an  *'  infidel,"  a  "  traitor,"  an  "  apostate,"  and  even  as 
"an  unclean  being";  servants  left  his  house  in  horror; 
"Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart  were  let  loose  upon  him"; 
and  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  period  among 
men  of  petty  wit  and  no  convictions  was  the  devising  of 
light  ribaldry  against  him.* 


Titit,  chaps,  xiii  and  xiv  ;  also  the  Uves  of  Bi^opa  Wilbcrforce  and  Gray.  For 
ftill  accounts  of  the  struggle,  see  Cox,  Lift  ef  Btsh-fp  CoUnse.  London,  iS89,  cspe- 
cially  vol.  \,  chap.  v.  For  the  diamatic  performance  at  Colcnso'*  cathedrel,  see 
vol,  ii,  pp.  14-2^.  For  a  very  imparlJAl  and  appreciative  statement  regajijing 
Colcnso's  work,  ace  Clieyre,  Fonniicn  of  Old  Ttstamtnt  Criticism,  London,  1893, 
chap.  ix.  For  testimony  lo  the  originality  and  value  of  Colenso'a  contributions, 
see  Knenen,  Origin  and  CampositioH  a/  the  J/exakueA,  Introduction,  p.  xx,  as 
follows:  "Colenso  directed  my  attentbti  to  difficulties  which  I  had  hitherto 
failed  to  observe  or  adequately  to  reckon  with  ;  and  as  lo  the  opinion  of  his  labours 
current  in  Gemnany.  I  need  only  say  ihfLt,  inasmueh  as  Ewald,  Bnn^cn,  Bleek,  and 
Knabel  were  every  one  of  them  !ogica!ly  forced  to  revise  their  theories  in  the  light 
of  the  English  bishop's  researches,  there  was  small  reason  in  the  cry  that  Iiis 
methods  were  antiijuatcd  and  his  objections  stale."  For  a  brief  but  very  effective 
tribute  lo  Colcn*n  as  an  independent  thinker  whose  merits  are  now  acknotvlcOgcd 
by  Continental  scholars,  sec  CHeidcrcr,  Deiielopment  of  Theology,  as  above. 

*  One  of  the  nonsense  verses  in  vogue  at  the  time  summed  Up  the  controversy 
as  follows : 

"  A  bishop  there  was  of  Snial. 

Who  had  a  Zulu  for  his  pal ; 
Said  the  Zulu, '  My  dear. 
Don't  you  think  Llcnesis  (]tjeer7' 

Which  converted  my  lord  of  Natal." 

But  verses  qaiie  as  good  appeared  on  the  other  side,  one  of  them  being  as 

follow* : 

"Is  this,  then,  the  great  Colenso, 
Who  all  the  bishops  offends  so  ? 
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In  the  midst  o(  all  this  controversy  stood  three  men,  each 
of  whom  has  connected  his  name  with  it  permanently. 

First  of  these  was  Samuel  Wilbcrforce,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  giltcd  son  of  WiUiara  W'ilberforce, 
who  bad  been  honoured  throughout  the  world  for  his  efforts 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  he  had  been  rapidly  ad- 
vanccd  in  the  English  Church,  and  was  at  this  time  a  prelate 
of  wide  influence.  He  was  eloquent  and  diplomatic,  witty 
and  amiable,  always  sure  to  be  with  his  fellow-churchraen 
and  polite  society  against  uncomfortable  changes.  Whether 
the  struggle  was  against  the  slave  power  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  squirearchy  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  evolution 
theory  of  Darwin,  or  the  new  views  promulgated  by  the 
Essayists  and  Rrfitwers,  he  was  always  the  suave  spokesman 
of  those  who  opposed  every  innovator  and  "  besought  hiim 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Mingling  in  curious  propor- 
tions  a  truly  religious  feeling  with  care  for  his  own  advance- 
ment, his  remarkable  power  in  the  pulpit  gave  him  great 
strength  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and  his  charming  facility 
in  being  all  things  to  all  men,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  evading 
the  consequences  of  his  many  mistakes,  gained  hira  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Soapy  Sam."  If  such  brethren  of  his  in  the  epis- 
copate as  Thiilwalt  and  Selwyn  and  Tait  might  claim  to  be 
in  the  apostolic  succession.  Wilberforce  was  no  less  surely 
in  the  succession  from  the  must  gifted  and  eminently  respect- 
able Sadducees  who  held  high  preferment  under  Pontius 
Pilate. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  he  had  only  a  few  years  before 
preached  the  sermon  when  Coienso  was  consecrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  one  passage  in  it  may  be  cited  as  show- 
ing the  preacher's  gift  of  prophecy  both  hortatory  and 
predictive.  Wilberforce  then  said  to  Coienso:  "You  need 
boldness  to  risk  all  for  God — to  stand  by  the  truth  and  its 
supporters  against  men's  threatenings  and  the  devil's  wrath  ; 
.  .  .  you  need  a  patient  meekness  to  bear  the  galling  calum- 

Stiid  &am  of  the  Soap, 
'  Bring  fagots  and  rope, 
For  oh !  he's  got  no  friends,  oh  I '  " 
FoT  Maithew  Amuld't  attack  on  Coienso,  se«  Macmillon't  Magatint,  Januaty, 
1863,     For  Maurice^  see  the  references  already  given. 
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nies  and  false  surmises  with  which,  if  you  are  faithful,  that 
same  Satanic  working,  which,  if  it  could,  would  burn  3-our 
body,  will  assuredly  assail  you  daily  through  the  pens  and 
tongues  of  deceivers  and  deceived,  who,  under  a  semblance 
of  a  zeal  for  Christ,  will  evermore  distort  your  words,  mis- 
represent your  motives,  rejoice  in  your  failings,  exaggerate 
your  errors,  and  seek  by  every  poisoned  breath  of  slander  to 
destroy  your  powers  of  service."  * 

Unfortunately,  when  Colenso  followed  this  advice  his  ad- 
viser became  the  most  untiring  of  his  persecutors.  While 
leaving  to  men  like  the  Metropolitan  of  Cape  Town  and 
Archdeacon  Denison  the  noisy  part  of  the  onslaught,  Wil- 
berforce  was  among  those  who  were  most  zealous  in  devising 
more  effective  measures. 

But  time,  and  even  short  time,  has  redressed  the  balance 
between  the  two  prelates.  Colenso  is  seen  more  and  more 
of  all  men  as  a  righteous  leader  in  a  noble  effort  to  cut  the 
Church  loose  from  fatal  entanglements  with  an  outworn  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  ;  Wiiberforce,  as  the  remembrance  of 
his  eloquence  and  of  his  personal  charm  dies  away,  and  as 
the  revelations  of  his  indiscreet  biographers  lay  bare  his 
modes  of  procedure,  is  seen  to  have  left,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  disappointing  record  made  by  any  Anghcan  prelate 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  there  was  a  far  brighter  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  for  the  second  of  the  three  who  linked 
their  names  with  that  of  Colenso  in  the  struggle  was  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster.  His  action  during 
this  whole  persecution  was  an  honour  not  only  to  the  Angli- 
can Church  but  to  humanity.  For  his  own  manhood  and 
the  exercise  of  his  own  intellectual  freedom  he  had  cheer- 
fully given  up  the  high  preferment  in  the  Church  which  had 


I 


*  Fof  the  social  ofitmcism  at  Colenso,  sec  works  already  cited  ;  also  Cox's  Zi/e 
iff  CtrUnsir.  For  the  piLisagc  from  Wilberforcc's  sermon  nt  the  consecration  of 
Colenso,  see  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cos.  TAt  ChurcA  ef  England  and  Iht  Ttatking  p/ 
Bishop  Cattruo.  For  Wilberforcc's  relaiions  lo  the  Colenso  case  in  general,  see 
his  Life,  hy  hi*  son,  vol,  iij,  ei&pcciallf  pp.  113-136,  229-331.  For  Keble's  nvowal 
Ihnt  no  Englishman  believes  in  excommunication,  ihid.,  p.  ia8.  For  a  guarded 
alatcment  of  Dean  Stank-y's  opinion  regarding  Wilbecforce  and  Kewnion,  we  a 
letter  from  Dean  Church  tu  the  Warden  of  Ktble,  in  Lift  and  Ltllen  of  JDean 
Chunk,  p.  393. 
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been  easily  within  bts  grasp.  To  turn  Inilb  and  justice  were 
more  than  the  decrees  of  a  Coarocatioa  of  Canterbury  orot 
a  Pan-Anglican  Synod ;  in  this  as  ia  other  matters  he  bra^td 
the  storm,  never  yielded  to  tbeoiogical  prejudice,  from  ftni 
to  last  held  out  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  persecuted  bisbop, 
and  at  the  most  critical  moment  opened  to  him  the  pulpit  ot 
Westminster  Abbey.* 

The  third  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Eog* 
land  whose  names  were  linked  in  this  contest  was  Thirlwall. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  man  in  the  Church  01 
his  time — the  greatest  ecclesiastical  statesman,  the  profound' 
est  historical  scholar,  the  theologian  of  clearest  vision  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  his  epoch. 
Alone  among  his  brother  bishops  at  this  period,  he  stood 
'•  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew,'*  as  during  all  his  life 
he  stood  against  all  storms  of  clerical  or  popular  unreason. 
He  had  his  reward.  He  was  never  ad  vanced  beyond  a  poor 
Welsh  bishopric:  but,  though  he  saw  men  wretchedly  inffr 
nor  constantly  promoted  beyond  him,  he  never  flinched, 
never  lost  heart  or  hope,  but  bore  steadily  on,  refusing  to 
hold  a  brief  for  lucrative  injustice,  and  resisting  to  the  last 
all  reaction  and  fanaticism,  thus  preserving  not  only  his  owo 
self-respect  but  the  future  respect  of  the  English  nation  for 
the  Church. 

A  few  other  leading  churchmen  were  discreetly  kind  to 
Colenso,  among  them  Tait,  who  had  now  been  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  but,  manly  as  he  was,  he  was  some- 
what more  cautious  in  this  matter  than  those  who  mos^J 
revere  his  memory  could  now  wish.  ^H 

In  spite  of  these  friends  the  clerical  onslaught  was  for  a 
time  effective ;  Colenso,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 


•  For  inlcrcsbng  testitnnny  lo  Stanley's  cliatacici,  from  a  quarter  whence  tt 
would  have  been  least  ei|>cclird,  sec  n  reminiscence  of  Lord  Shafiesbury  Id  the 
Life  0/ Ffamti  P^wr  Cotht,  London  and  New  York,  i8i>4.  The  hiv  Bitbop  of 
Musac]iuset[§,  Phillips  Brooks,  whnse  ttcath  wa^  a  bcrL's-vemcnt  id  his  counlTT  and 
lo  the  Church  anivcrsal,  once  gave  the  prest^nt  writer  a  vivid  desfription  of  a  scene 
witneoed  by  bin)  in  the  Convocttion  of  C.-interbury,  when  StatiJey  virluolly  witk- 
hIcxkI  alone  the  oWinate  trad  i  1  tonal  is  m  of  the  whole  body  in  the  matter  of  ibfl 
Alhanaitian  Creed.  It  ii  lu  I>e  hupect  that  ihij;  accnunt  may  Idc  brought  to  It{;ht 
amonif  the  letters  wrrillcn  by  Brocika  at  thai  lime.  See  al»o  Dean  Churcli't  l4/t 
and  l^tlnri,  p.  S94.  for  a  very  impoitaut  tcstimouy. 
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was  discredited  and  virtually  driven  from  his  functions.  But 
this  ciifgrced  leisure  simply  gave  him  more  time  to  struggle 
for  the  protection  of  his  native  flock  against  colonial  rapacity, 
and  to  continue  his  great  work  on  ihc  Bible. 

His  work  produced  its  effect,  ft  had  much  to  do  with 
arousing^  a  new  generation  of  English,  Scotch,  and  American 
scholars.  While  very  many  of  his  minor  statements  have 
since  been  modified  or  rejected,  his  main  conclusion  was 
seen  more  and  more  clcarl}-  to  be  true.  Reverently  and  in 
the  deepest  love  for  Christianity  he  had  made  the  unhistor- 
ical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  clear  as  noonday.  Hence- 
forth the  crushing  weight  of  the  old  interpretation  upon 
science  and  morality  and  religion  steadily  and  raiiidly  grew 
less  and  less.  That  a  new  epoch  had  come  was  evident,  and 
Out  of  many  proofs  of  this  we  may  note  two  of  the  most 
striking. 

For  many  years  the  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  had 
been  considered  as  adding  steadily  and  strongly  to  the  bul- 
warks of  the  old  orthodoxy.  Tf  now  and  then  orthodoxy 
had  appeared  in  danger  from  such  additions  to  the  series  as 
those  made  by  Dr.  Hampden,  these  lectures  had  been,  as  a 
rule,  saturated  with  the  older  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  But  now  there  was  an  evident  change.  The  de- 
partures from  the  old  paths  were  many  and  striking,  until 
at  last,  in  1893,  came  the  lectures  on  Inspiratioti  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sanday,  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  these,  concessions  were  made  to  the  newer 
criticism,  which  at  an  earlier  time  would  have  driven  the 
lecturer  not  only  out  of  the  Church  but  out  of  any  decent  po- 
sition in  society ;  for  Prof.  Sanday  not  only  gave  up  a  vast 
mass  of  other  ideas  which  the  great  body  of  churchmen 
had  regarded  as  fundamental,  but  accepted  a  number  of  con- 
clusions established  by  the  newer  criticism.  He  declared 
that  Kuenen  and  Wellhauscn  had  mapped  out,  on  the  whole 
rightly,  the  main  stages  of  development  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  literature  ;  he  incorporated  with  approval  the  work 
of  other  eminent  heretics  ;  he  acknowledged  that  very  many 
statements  in  the  Pentateuch  show  "the  naive  ideas  and, 
usages  of  a  primitive  age."  But,  most  important  of  all,  he 
gave  up  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Daniel. 
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Up  to  a  lime  then  very  recent,  the  early  authorship  and  pre- 
dictive character  o\  the  book  uf  Daniel  were  things  whicti 
no  one  was  allowed  for  a  moment  to  dispute.  Pusey,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  proved  to  the  controlling  parties  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  that  Christianity  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
traditional  view  ol  this  book;  and  now,  within  a  few  years 
c{  Puscy's  death,  there  came,  in  his  own  university,  speaking 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  whence  he  had  so  often  insisted 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  older  view, 
this  professor  of  biblical  criticism,  a  doctor  o(  divinity,  show- 
ing conclusively  as  regards  the  book  of  Daniel  that  the  crii- 
ical  view  had  won  the  day;  that  the  name  ol  Daniel  is  only 
assumed ;  that  the  book  is  in  no  sense  predictive,  but  was 
written,  mainly  at  least,  after  the  events  it  describes;  that 
"its  author  lived  at  the  lime  of  the  Maccabean  struggle"; 
that  it  is  very  inaccurate  even  in  the  simple  facts  which  it 
cites :  and  hence  that  all  the  vast  fabric  erected  upon  its  pre- 
dictive  character  is  baseless. 

But  another  evidence  of  the  coming  in  of  a  new  epocH 
was  even  more  striking.- 

To  uproot  every  growth  of  the  newer  thought,  to  destroy 
iven  every  germ  that  had  been  planted  by  Colenso  and  men 
him,  a  special  movement  was  begun,  of  which  the  most 
important  pari  was  the  establishment,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  of  a  college  which  should  bring  the  old  opinion  with 
crushing  force  against  the  new  thought,  and  should  train  up 
a  body  of  young  men  by  feeding  them  upon  the  utterances 
of  the  fathers,  of  the  mediaeval  doctors,  and  of  (he  apologists 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  should  keep 
Ihcm  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  sii- 
leenth  and  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  new  college  thus  founded  bore  the  name  of  the  poet 
nmsl  widely  beloved  among  high  churchmen:  large  endow- 
incnfs  flowed  in  upon  it ;  a  showy  chapel  was  erected  in  ac- 
cordance throughout  with  the  strictest  rules  of  mediEeval 
pcclmlology.  As  if  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  thought  to 
he  fostered  in  tlie  new  institution,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ol  pscudo.mcdin'val  pictures  was  given  the  place  of  honour 
in  its  hall ;  and  the  college,  lofty  and  gaudy,  loomed  high 
fcbove  the  neighbouring  modest  abode  of  Oxford  science. 
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Kuenen  might  be  victorious  in  Holland,  and  Wellhausen  in 
Germany,  and  Robertson  Smith  in  Scotland— even  Profess- 
ors Driver,  Sanday,  and  Cheyne  might  succeed  Dr.  Puscy 
as  expounders  of  ihe  Old  Testament  at  Oxford — but  Keble 
College,  rejoicing  in  the  favour  of  a  multitude  of  leaders  in 
the  Church,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  seemed  an  inexpug- 
nable fortress  of  the  older  thought. 

But  in  18S9  appeared  the  book  of  essays  entitled  Lux 
Mundi,  among  whose  heading  authors  were  men  closely  con- 
nected with  Keble  College  and  with  the  movement  which 
had  created  it.  This  work  gave  up  entirely  the  tradition 
that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  a  historical  record,  and  ad- 
mitted that  all  accounts  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  events 
before  the  time  of  Abraham  are  mythical  and  legendary  ;  it 
conceded  that  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  and  Joshua  were 
made  up  mainly  of  three  documents  representing  different 
periods,  and  one  of  them  the  late  penod  of  the  exile;  that 
"there  is  a  considerable  idealizing  element  in  Old  Testament 
history";  that  "the  books  of  Chronicles  show  an  idealizing 
of  history  '*  and  "a  reading  back  into  past  records  of  a  ritual 
development  which  is  really  later,"  and  that  prophec}'  is 
not  necessarily  predictive — "  prophetic  inspiration  being  con- 
sistent with  erroneous  anticipations."  Again  a  shudder  went 
through  the  upholders  of  tradition  in  the  Church,  and  here 
and  there  threats  were  heard  ;  but  the  Essays  and  Re^finvs 
fiasco  and  the  Colenso  catastrophe  were  still  in  vivid  remem- 
brance. Good  sense  prevailed  :  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, instead  of  prosecuting  the  authors,  himself  asked 
the  famous  question,  "May  not  the  Holy  Spirit  make  use  of 
myth  and  legend?"  and  the  Government,  not  long  after- 
ward, promoted  one  of  these  authors  to  a  bislinpric* 

In  the  sister  university  the  same  tendency  was  seen. 
Robertson  Smith,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  high  posi- 
tion  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  account  of  his  work 
in  scriptural  research,  was  w£lcomed  into  a  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  and  other  men,  no  less  loyal  to  the  new  truths, 

•Of  Pusey's  extreme  devotion  to  his  view  of  the  book  of  Daniel  there  is  a, 
euHous  evidence  in  a  letter  to  Stanley  in  the  second  valumc  of  the  Liter's  Life  and 
LetUrs.  For  the  views  referred  to  in  I.ux  MunHi,  iCe  pp.  3-15-357;  also,  on  Uie 
general  subject,  Bifihop  Kllicotc's  Ckrittut  CemfroHtvr. 
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were  given  pUces  of  controlling  influence  in  shaping  the 

thought  of  the  new  generation. 

Nor  did  the  warfare  against  biblical  science  produce  any 
diflcrent  results  among  the  dissenters  ol  England.  In  iS6; 
!  Samuel  Davidson,  a  professor  in  the  Congregational  College 
at  Manchester,  published  his  IittrtfJtdc/ion  to  the  Old  TtiUh 
vunt.  Indc|>cndciitly  of  the  contemporary  writers  of  Eisayi 
mnd  FUi'irMS,  he  had  arrived  in  a  general  way  at  conclusion 
much  HItc  theirs,  and  he  presented  the  newer  view  with  fear- 
less  honesty,  admitting  that  the  same  research  must  be  ap- 
plied to  these  as  to  other  Oriental  sacred  books,  and  that 
such  research  establishes  the  fact  that  all  alike  contain  legend- 
ary and  mythical  elements.  A  storm  was  at  once  aroused; 
certain  denominational  papers  took  up  the  matter,  and  Da- 
vidson was  driven  from  his  professorial  chair ;  but  he  li- 
bourcd  bravely  on,  and  others  followed  to  take  up  his  work, 
until  the  ideas  which  he  had  advocated  were  fully  considered. 

So,  too,  in  Scotland  the  work  of  Robertson  Smith  was 
continued  even  after  he  had  l>een  driven  into  England  :  and, 
as  votaries  of  the  older  thought  passed  away,  men  of  ideas 
akin  to  his  were  gradually  elected  into  chairs  of  biblical  criti- 
cism and  interpretation.     Wellhausen's  great  work,  which 
Smith  had  introduced  in  English  form,  proved  a  power  both 
in  England  and  ScotKindf  and  the  articles  upon  various  books 
of  Scripture  and  scriptural  subjects  generally,  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  EncyeUyptedia  Britannua,  having  been  prepared 
mainly  by  himseU  as  editor  or  put  into  the  hands  of  others 
representing  the  recent  critical  research,  this  very  important- 
work  of  reference,  which  had  been  in  previous  editions  s^H 
timid,  was  now  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  newer  thought, 
insuring  its  due  consideration  wherever  the  English  language- 
is  spoken.  jH 

In  France  the  same  tendency  was  seen,  though  with  strik- 
ing variations  from  the  course  of  events  in  other  countries — 
variations  due  to  the  very  different  conditions  under  which 
biblical  students  in  France  were  obliged  to  work.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  niticlectith  century  the  orthodo.Ty  of  Bos- 
suet,  stiffly  opposing  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  cverj-  step  in 
the  advance  of  science,  had  only  yielded  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree.   But  then  came  an  event  ushering  in  a  new  epoch. 
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that  time  Jules  Simon,  afterward  so  eminent  as  an  author, 
academician,  and  statesman,  was  quietly  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  professorship,  when  there  was  brought  him  the 
visiting  card  of  a  stranger  bearing  the  name  of  "Ernest 
Renan,  Student  at  St.  Sulpice."  Admitted  to  M.  Simon's 
library,  Renan  told  his  story.  As  a  theological  student  he 
had  devoted  himself  most  earnestly,  even  before  he  entered 
the  seminary,  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  Ian- 
guages,  and  he  was  now  obliged,  during  the  lectures  on  bib- 
lical literature  at  St.  Sulpice,  to  hear  the  reverend  professor 
make  frequent  comments,  based  on  the  Vulgate,  but  abso- 
lutely disproved  by  Kenan's  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  On 
Renan's  questioning  any  interpretation  of  the  lecturer,  the 
latter  was  wont  to  rejoin:  *' Monsieur,  do  you  presume  to 
deny  the  authoritj*  of  the  Vulgate — the  translation  by  St.  Je- 
rome, sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Church?  You 
will  at  once  go  into  the  chapel  and  say  '  Mail  Mary '  for  an 
hour  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  "  But,"  said 
Renan  to  Jules  Simon,  "this  has  now  become  very  serious- 
it  happens  nearly  every  day,  and,  man  Dku .'  Monsieur,  I  can 
not  spend  all  ray  time  in  saying '  Hail  Mary  *  before  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin,"  The  result  was  a  warm  personal  attachment 
between  Simon  and  Renan;  both  were  Bretons,  educated  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  orthodox  influences,  and  both  had  un- 
willingly broken  aw?.y  from  them. 

Renau  was  now  emancipated,  and  pursued  his  studies  with 
such  effect  that  he  was  made  professor  at  the  College  dc 
France.  His  Life  of  Jesus,  and  other  books  showing  the  same 
spirit,  brought  a  tempest  upon  hira  which  drove  him  from  his 
professorship  and  brought  great  hardships  upon  him  for 
many  years.  But  his  genius  carried  the  day,  and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  Republic,  he  was  restored  to  the  posi- 
tion from  which  the  Empire  had  driven  hira.  From  his  pen 
finally  appeared  the  Histoire  du  Peuple  Israfl.  in  which  schol- 
arship broad,  though  at  times  inaccurate  in  minor  details, 
was  supplemented  by  an  exquisite  acuteness  and  a  poetic 
insight  which  far  more  than  made  good  any  of  those  lesser 
errors  which  a  German  student  would  have  avoided.  At 
his  death,  in  October,  1892,  this  monumental  work  had  been 
&nished.     In  clearness  and  beauty  of  style  it  has  never  been 
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approached  by  any  other  treatise  on  this  or  anj  kiodred  y-nb- 
jrct :  il  is  a  work  of  genius ;  and  its  profound  insight  inlu  u^. 
that  is  of  importance  in  the  g^rcat  subjects  which  be  treateil 
will  doubtless  cause  it  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  liter- 
ature not  only  of  the  I-atin  nations  but  of  the  world. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  over  the  history  of  advanc- 
ing thought  at  the  end  ol  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  fact 
that  this  most  detested  of  heresiarchs  was  summoned  to 
receive  the  highest  of  academic  honours  at  the  university 
which  for  ages  had  been  regarded  as  a  stronghold  of  Pres- 
bylerian  orthodoxy  in  Great  Britain. 

In  France  the  anathemas  lavished  upon  him  by  Church 
authorities  during  his  life,  their  denial  to  him  of  Christian 
burial,  and  their  refusal  to  allow  him  a  grave  in  the  place  he 
most  loved,  only  increased  popular  affection  for  him  during 
his  last  years  and  deepened  the  general  mourning  at  his 
death.* 

In  spite  of  all  resistance,  the  desire  for  more  light  upon 
the  sacred  books  penetrated  the  older  Church  from  every 
side. 

In  Germany,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturr, 
Jahn,  Catholic  professor  at  Vienna,  had  ventured,  in  an  /airo- 
tiuction  to  OIJ  Tfstament  Study,  to  class  Job,  Jonah,  and  Tobit 
below  other  canonical  books,  and  had  only  escajKid  serious 
difficulties  by  ample  amends  in  a  second  edition. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Herbst.  Catholic  pro- 
fessor at  Tiibingen,  had  endeavoured  in  a  similar  lutroductian 
to  bring  modem  research  to  bear  on  the  older  view ;  but  the 


•  Fur  «  teouTluililr  just  snmmary  of  RenAn's  worlc.  eminently  judicial  and  at  the 
Min«  time  Jtwply  appreciitivr,  from  a  grcal  (lermftii  w:holar.  t,ec  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilei- 
dercr.  [iitiftwor  tX  llie  University  of  Berlin,  Detvl^pment  of  Thf^hgy  in  Germany, 
pp.  2^1,  142,  nwe.  The  fact*  as  to  the  carfy  relation,  belw-ccn  Renan  and  Jules 
Simoii  were  lold  iu  1878  by  the  inltcr  to  the  present  writer  at  considerable  length 
•nd  witli  many  intereiiing  detnU  not  here  given.  The  writer  was  also  present  at 
the  puljUc  funeral  of  the  great  scholar,  and  caii -testify  of  hU  own  knowledge  to  the 
deep  and  hearty  evidences  of  Eratitndc  and  respect  Iben  paid  to  Rcnan,  not  merely 
by  eminent  orators  and  scholars,  but  by  the  people  at  la.^.  As  to  the  refusal  of 
the  place  of  buriid  which  Renor  especially  chose,  see  hisi  own  Souzvnin,  in  which 
he  laments  the  in«viCablc  exclusion  of  his  grave  from  (he  site  which  he  mont  !o¥ed. 
Ai  lo  calumnies,  one  masterpiece  very  widely  spread,  through  ihc  ical  of  clerical 
joumalu,  wat  that  Reiiaa  received  cnonnocs  sums  from  the  RothKhilds  for  attack- 

:  Chritlianity. 
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Church  authorities  took  care  to  have  all  passag-es  really  giv- 
ing aay  new  light  skilfully  and  speedily  edited  out  of  the 
book. 

Later  still,  Movers,  professor  at  Breslau,  showed  remark- 
able gifts  for  Old  Testament  research,  and  much  was  ex- 
pected of  him  ;  but  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  quietly  pre- 
vented his  publishing  any  extended  work. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  the 
same  pressure  has  continued  in  Catholic  Germany.  Strong 
scholars  have  very  generally  been  drawn  into  the  position  of 
"apologists"  or  "reconcilers,"  and,  when  found  intractable, 
they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Church. 

The  same  general  policy  had  been  evident  in  France  and 
Italyj  but  toward  the  last  decade  of  the  century  it  was  seen 
by  the  more  clear-sighted  supporters  of  the  older  Church 
in  those  countries  that  the  multifarious  "refutations"  and 
explosive  attacks  upon  Renan  and  his  teachings  had  accora- 
pUshed  nothing;  that  even  special  services  of  atonement  for 
his  sin,  like  the  famous  •'  Triduo"  at  Florence,  only  drew  a 
few  women,  and  provoked  ridicule  among-  the  public  at  large  ; 
that  thrQwing  him  out  of  his  professorship  and  calumniating 
him  had  but  increased  his  influence  ;  and  that  his  brilliant 
intuitions,  added  to  the  careful  researches  of  German  and 
English  scholars,  had  brought  the  thinking  world  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  old  methods  of  hiding  troublesome  truths  and 
crushing  persistent  truth-tellers. 

Therefore  it  was  that  about  1890  a  body  of  earnest  Ro- 
man Catholic  scholars  began  very  cautiously  to  examine  and 
explain  the  biblical  te.Kt  in  the  light  of  those  results  of  the 
newer  reseaich  which  could  no  longer  be  gainsaid. 

Among  these  men  were,  in  Italy.  Canon  Bartolo,  Canon 
Berta,  and  Fathei"  Savi,  and  in  France  Monscigncur  d'HuIst, 
the  Abb^  Loisy.  professor  at  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
at  Paris,  and.  most  eminent  of  all.  Professor  Lenormant,  of 
the  French  Institute,  whose  researches  into  biblical  and  oth- 
er ancient  history  and  literature  had  won  him  distinction 
throughout  the  world.  These  men,  while  standing  up  man- 
fully for  the  Church,  were  obliged  to  allow  that  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  modern  biblical  criticism  were  well  founded. 
The  result  came  rapidly.    The  treatise  of  Bartolo  and  the 
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great  work  of  Lcnormant  were  placed  on  the  Tn^tx ;  Canon 
Berta  was  overwhelmed  wiih  reproaches  and  virtually  si- 
lenced ;  the  AbW  Loisy  was  first  deprived  of  his  professor, 
ship,  and  then  ignominioiisly  expelled  from  the  university; 
Monscigncur  d'Hulst  was  simmiotied  to  Rome,  and  has  since 
kept  silence* 

The  matter  was  evidently  thought  serious  in  the  higher 
regions  of  tlie  Church,  for  in  November,  1893,  appeared  an 
encyclical  letter  by  ibc  reigning  Pope,  Leo  XIU,  on  Tkt 
Study  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Much  was  expected  from  it,  for, 
since  Benedict  XIV  in  the  last  century,  there  had  sat  on  the 
papal  throne  no  Pope  intellectually  so  competent  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject.  While,  then,  those  devoted  to  the  older 
beliefs  trusted  that  the  papal  thunderbolts  would  crush  the 
whole  brood  of  biblical  critics,  votaries  of  the  newer  thought 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  encyclical  might,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Ihem,  prove  "a  stupendous  bridge  spanning  the 
broad  abyss  that  now  divides  alleged  orthodoxy  from  estab- 
lished science."  f 

Both  these  expectations  were  disappointed;  and  yet, 
the  whole,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  world  at  large  may 
not  congratulate  itself  upon  this  papal  utterance.  The  docu. 
ment,  if  not  apostolic,  won  credit  as  "statesmanlike."  It 
took  pains,  of  course,  to  insist  that  there  can  be  no  error  of 
any  sort  in  the  sacred  books;  it  even  defended  those  parts 
which  Protestants  count  apocryphal  as  thoroughly  as  the 
remainder  of  Scripture,  and  declared  that  the  book  of  Tobit 
was  not  compiled  of  man,  but  written  by  God.  His  Holiness 
naturally  condemned  the  higher  criticism,  but  he  dwelt 


ay 


•  Tor  ihe  frustraiion  of  atleTrspiMoadmit  light  into  <icriptunil  stiirlics  in  Roman 
Catholic  Germany,  see  BIcuk,  0!d  Testa'Heni,  London,  1S83,  vot.  i,  pp.  ifj,  20  For 
the  general  sialcment  rc^nling  recent  Mipprrssinn  nf  modern  bihHcnl  ctiKly  in 
Fiance  and  Italy,  see  an  article  by  a  Rfjiran  Catholic  author  in  the  Ci>ntcmporary 
Review,  September,  iSqj,  p.  ^65,  For  the  papal  condemnations  of  Lenormnnt  and 
Batlolo,  sec  the  /ndfx  Lihrcrum  Prehihitorum  SattciUsimi  Domini  Nirstn  I^hhU 
Xni,  P.M.,  etc.,  Rome,  iBgl  ;  ApfendUei,  July,  rfigo,  nnd  May,  iSfjl.  The 
ghastly  part  of  the  r*cord.  as  staled  in  this  edition  of  the  fndex.  is  lh«  both  these 
[fieat  schotan  were  forced  lo  abjure  their '* errors"  and  10  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
demnation— Lcnormant  doing  this  on  his  deathbed. 

t  For  this  statement,  see  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  RevUw,  April,  t 
p.  576. 
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the  same  time  on  the  necessity  of  the  most  thorough  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  on  the  importance  of 
adJMsting-  scriptural  statements  to  scientific  facts.  This  utter- 
ance was  admirably  oracular,  being  susceptible  of  cogent 
quotation  by  both  sides:  nothing  could  be  in  better  form 
from;  an  orthodox  point  of  view;  but,  with  that  statesman- 
like forecast  which  the  present  Pope  has  shown  more  than 
once  in  steering  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  over  the  troubled  waves 
of  the  nineteenth  ccntur)',  he  so  far  abstained  from  condemn- 
ing any  of  the  greater  results  of  modern  critical  study  that 
the  main  English  defender  of  the  encyclical,  the  Jesuit  Father 
Clarke,  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  admit  a  multitude  of  such 
results— results,  indeed,  which  would  shock  not  only  Italian 
and  Spanish  Catholics,  but  many  English  and  American  Prot- 
estants. According  to  this  interpreter,  the  Pope  had  no 
thought  of  denying  the  variety  of  documents  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  the  plurality  of  sources  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
the  twofold  authorship  of  Isaiah,  or  that  all  after  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  spurious; 
and,  as  regai'ds  the  whole  encyclical,  the  distinguished  Jesuit 
dwelt  significantly  on  the  power  of  the  papacy  at  any  time 
to  define  out  of  existence  any  previous  decisions  which  may 
be  found  inconvenient.  More  than  that,  Father  Clarke  him- 
self, while  standing  as  the  champion  of  the  most  thorough 
orthodoxy,  acknowledged  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  num. 
bers  must  be  expected  to  be  used  Orientally."  and  that  "all 
these  seventies  and  forties,  as,  for  example,  when  Absalom  is 
said  to  have  rebelled  against  David  for  forty  years,  can  not 
possibly  be  meant  numerically  "  ;  and,  what  must  have  given 
a  fearful  shock  to  some  Protestant  believers  in  plenary  inspi- 
ration,  he,  while  advocating  it  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church, 
wove  over  it  an  exquisite  web  with  the  declaration  that 
"there  is  a  human  element  in  the  Bible  prc-calcuiatcd  for  by 
the  Divine."* 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  the  world  has  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  Pope  Leo  and  Father  Clarke  for  these 
utterances,  which  perhaps,  after  all,  may  prove  a  better  bridge 

•  For  lliese  adiaissionn  of  Father  Ctarke,  see  his  Mlidc  The  Papai Emjrclitai 
PH  Iftt  Jiihb,  in  the  Gntttmporary  Rtvifta  for  July,  1894. 
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between  the  old  and  the  new  than  could  have  been  framed 
by  engineers  more  learned  but  less  astute.  Evidently  Pope 
Leo  XIII  is  neither  a  Paul  V  nor  an  Urban  VIII,  and  is  too 
wise  to  bring  the  Church  into  a  position  Iroin  which  it  can 
only  be  extricated  by  such  ludicrous  subterfuges  as  those  by 
which  it  was  dragged  out  of  the  Galileo  scandal,  or  by  such 
a  tortuous  policy  as  that  by  which  it  urilhcd  out  of  the  old 
doctrine  regarding  the  taking  of  interest  for  money. 

In  spite,  then,  ol  the  attempted  crushing  out  of  Bartolo 
and  Uerta  and  Savi  and  Lenormant  and  Loisy,  during  this 
very  epoch  in  which  the  Pope  issued  tliis  encyclical,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  path  has  been  paved  over 
which  the  Church  may  gracefully  recede  from  the  old  sys- 
tem of  icitcrprelation  and  quietly  accept  and  appropriate  the 
main  results  of  the  higher  criticism.  Certainly  she  has  never 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  play  at  the  game  of  '*  beggar  my 
neighbour"  and  to  drive  the  older  Protestant  orthodoxy  into 
bankruptcy. 

In  America  the  same  struggle  between  the  old  ideas  and 
the  new  went  on.  In  the  middle  years  of  the  century  the 
first  adequate  effort  in  behalf  of  the  newer  conception  of  the 
sacred  books  was  made  by  Theodore  Parker  at  Boston.  A 
thinker  brave  and  of  tbe  widest  range, — a  scholar  indefati- 
gable and  of  the  deepest  sympathies  with  humanit)', — a  man 
called  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  English 
Church  "  a  religious  Titan,"  and  by  a  distinguished  French 
theologian  "  a  prophet,"  he  had  struggled  on  from  the  divin- 
ity school  until  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  bib- 
lical scholars,  and  preacher  to  the  largest  regular  congrega- 
tion on  the  American  continent.  The  great  hall  in  Boston 
could  seat  four  thousand  people,  and  at  his  regular  discourses 
every  part  of  it  was  filled.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  work 
he  wielded  a  vast  influence  as  a  platform  speaker,  especially 
in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  a  wide  range  of 
wital  topics;  and  among  those  whom  he  most  profoundly  in- 
'fluenced,  both  politically  and  religiously,  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. During  each  year  at  that  period  he  was  heard  discuss- 
ing the  most  important  religious  and  political  questions  in 
all  the  greater  Northern  cities  ;  but  his  most  lasting  work  was 
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in  throwing  light  upon  our  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  this  he 
was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  movement  now  going  on 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout  Christendom. 
Even  before  he  was  fairly  out  of  college  his  translation  of 
De  VVettc's  Inlroduetion  to  the  Old  Teslamcnt  made  an  im- 
pression on  many  thoughtful  men  ;  his  sermon  in  1841  on  The 
Transit-nt  and  Permanent  in  Christianity  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  individual  career;  his  speeches,  his  lec- 
tures, and  especially  his  Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Re- 
ligion, greatly  extended  his  influence.  His  was  a  deeply 
devotional  nature,  and  his  public  prayers  exercised  by  their 
touching  beauty  a  very  strong  religious  influence  upon  his 
audiences.  He  had  his  reward.  Beautiful  and  noble  as 
were  his  life  and  his  life-work,  he  was  widely  abhorred.  On 
one  occasion  of  public  worship  in  one  of  the  more  orthodox 
churches,  news  having  been  received  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill,  a  prayer  was  openly  made  by  one  of  the  zealous 
brethren  present  that  this  arch-enemy  might  be  removed  from 
earth.  He  was  even  driven  out  from  the  Unitarian  body. 
But  he  was  none  the  less  steadfast  and  bold,  and  the  great 
mass  of  men  and  women  who  thronged  his  audience  room  at 
Boston  and  his  lecture  rooms  in  other  cities  spread  his  ideas. 
His  fate  was  pathetic.  Full  of  faith  and  hope,  but  broken 
prematurely  by  his  labours,  he  retired  to  Italy,  and  died 
there  at  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States— when  slavery  in  the  State  and  the  older  orthodoxy  in 
the  Church  seemed  absolutely  and  forever  triumphant.  The 
death  of  Moses  within  sight  of  the  promised  land  seems  the 
only  parallel  to  the  death  of  Parker  less  than  six  months  be- 
fore  the  ^twhWc^imni^l  Essays  and  Re-inews  ^^nA  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.* 

But  here  it  must  be  noted  that  Parker's  effort  was  power- 
fully aided  by  the  conscientious  utterances  of  some  of  his 
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*  For  the  appcllaCioti  "religiousTitan"  applied  to  Theodore  Paikcr.sec  a  leuer 
of  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,  toKrances  Power  Cobbe.  in  }\tr  Aufehio^afhy^v^.  i. 
p-  357>  ond  for  H^villc's  statement,  ibid.,  p.  <).  Far  a  pathetic  account  of  Parker's 
last  hours  nt  Florence,  ibid.,  vol,  i,  pp.  lO,  11.  As  to  the  influence  of  Theodore 
Farltcr  Qn  Lincoln,  sec  RJiodcs's  Ninoiy  of  the  Unittd  Statei,  as  above,  vol,  ii,  p. 
313.  For  the  stalenienl  regarding  Parker's  nudiencci  and  his  power  ovcrlhcm 
the  preseat  writer  iniKUi  to  \ui  own  memory. 
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foremost  opponents.  Nothing  during  the  American  slrug- 
glc  against  the  slave  system  did  more  to  wean  religious  and 
God-fearing  men  and  women  from  the  old  interpretation 
oi  Scripture  than  the  use  of  it  to  justify  slavery.  Typical 
among  examples  of  this  use  were  the  arguments  of  Hopkins, 
Bishop  of  Vermont,  a  man  whose  noble  character  nnd  beau- 
tiful culture  gave  him  very  wide  influence  in  all  branches  of 
the  American  Protestant  Church.  While  avowing  his  per- 
sonal  dislike  to  slavery,  he  demonstrated  that  the  Bible  sane- 
lioned  it.  Other  theologians,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  took 
the  same  ground  ;  and  then  came  that  tremendous  rejoinder 
which  echoed  from  heart  to  heart  throughout  the  Northern 
States  •-  "  The  Bible  sanctions  slavery  ?  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  Bible."  Then  was  fulfilled  that  old  saying  of  Bishop 
Ulrich  of  Augsburg :  "  Press  not  the  breasts  of  Holy  Writ 
too  hard,  lest  they  yield  blood  rather  than  milk."* 

Yet  throughout  Christendom  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  though  absolutely  necessary  if  its 
proper  authority  was  to  be  maintained,  still  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  Even  after  the  foremost  scholars  had  taken  groun<l 
in  favour  of  it,  and  the  most  conservative  of  those  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  weight  had  made  concessions  show- 
ing the  old  ground  to  be  untenable,  there  was  fanatical  ojv 
position  to  any  change.  The  SyHabus  of  Errors  put  forth  by 
Pius  IX  in  [864,  as  well  as  certain  other  documents  issued 
from  the  Vatican,  had  increased  the  difficulties  of  this  reeded 
transition  ;  and,  while  the  more  ablc-mtnded  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  skilfully  explained  away  the  obstacles  thus  created, 
others  published  works  insisting  upon  the  most  extreme 
views  as  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books.  In 
the  Church  of  England  various  influential  men  took  the  same 
view.  Dr.  Baylee,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan*s  College,  declared 
that  in  Scripture  "every  scientific  statement  is  infallibly 
accurate;  all  its  histories  and  narrations  of  every  kind  are 
without  any  inaccuracy.  Its  words  and  phrases  have  a 
grammatical  and  philological  accuracy,  such  as  is  possessed 
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*  There  it  a  curiau*  tcferent-e  lo  Bishop  Hopkins's  ideas  on  slavery  in  Arcli- 
Ijishop  T»it's  Li/e  and  LitUtj,  For  a  succinct  stalemciit  of  llie  biblical  proslavcrj) 
"(^□lenl  referred  to,  see  Rhodes,  as  above,  vol.  i,  pp.  370  <t  seq. 
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no  human  composition."     In  iS6i  Dean  Burgon  preacbcd 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  as  follows:  "  No,  sirs, 
the  Bible  is  the  very  utterance  of  the  Eternal :  as  much 
God's  own  word  as  il  high  heaven  were  open  and  we  heard 
God  speaking  to  us  with  human  voice.     Every  boolc  is  in- 
spired alike,  and  is  inspired  entirely.     Inspiration  is  not  a 
difference  of  degree,  but  of  kind.     The  Bible  is   filled    to 
ovcrllowing  with   the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  books  of  it 
■  and  the  words  of  it  and  the  very  letters  of  it." 
I         In  1865  Canon  MacNeile  declared  in  Exeter  Hall  that 
I  "  wc  must  cither  receive  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  deny  the  veracity,  the  insight,  the  integrity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth." 

As  late  as  1S89  one  of  the  two  most  eloquent  pulpit  ora- 
tors in  the  Church  of  England,  Canon  Liddon,  preaching  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  used  in  his  fervour  the  same  dangerous 
argument:  that  the  authority  of  Qirist  himself,  and  there- 
fore of  Christianity,  must  rest  on  the  old  view  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  that,  since  the  founder  of  Christianity,  in  divine- 
ly recorded  utterances,  alluded  to  the  transformation  of 
Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  to  Noah's  ark  and  the  Flood, 
and  to  the  sojouni  of  Jonah  in  the  whale,  the  biblical  account 
of  these  must  be  accepted  as  historical,  or  that  Christianity 
must  be  given  up  altogether. 

In  the  light  of  what  was  rapidly  becoming  known  regard- 
ing the  Chaldean  and  other  sources  of  the  accounts  given  in 
I  Genesis,  no  argument  could  be  more  fraught  with  peril  to 
the  interest  which  the  gifted  preacher  sought  to  ser\*e. 
In  France  and  Germany  many  similar  utterances  in  op- 
position to  the  newer  biblical  studies  were  heard  ;  and  from 
America,  especially  from  the  college  at  Princeton,  came  re- 
sounding echoes.  As  an  example  of  many  may  be  quoted  the 
K  statement  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Hodge  that  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture "are,  one  and  all,  in  thought  and  verbal  expression,  in 
substance,  and  in  form,  wholly  (he  work  ol  God,  conveying 
with  absolute  accuracy  and  divine  authority  all  that  God 
meant  to  convey  wiihoolfitinnn  addiilotiv  and  admixtures"; 
and  that  "  infallibilltf  an)  aaiheftHy  *ttach  as  much  lo  the 
I  verbal  expreMkm  in  whkH  ihtt  rcvilsticm  b  made  as  to  the 
matter  ol  the  rcveiiSi/jti  JtotH," 
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But  the  newer  thought  moved  steadily  on.  As  already 
in  Protestant  Europe,  so  now  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
America,  it  took  strong  hold  on  the  (orcmost  minds  in  many 
of  the  churches  known  as  orthodox:  Toy,  Briggs,  Francis 
Brown,  Evans,  Preserved  Smith,  Moore.  Haupt,  Harper, 
Peters,  and  Bacon  developed  it,  and,  though  most  of  them 
were  opposed  bitterly  by  synods,  councils,  and  other  au- 
thorities of  their  respective  churches,  they  were  manfully 
supported  by  the  more  intellectual  clergy  and  laity.  The 
greater  universities  of  the  country  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  these  men;  persecution  but  intrenched  them  more 
firmly  in  the  hearts  of  all  intelligent  well-wishers  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  triumphs  won  by  their  opponents  in  assem- 
blies, synods,  conventions,  and  conferences  were  really  vic- 
tories for  the  nominally  defeated,  since  ihey  revealed  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  bodies  the  strong  and 
fruitful  thought  of  the  Church,  the  thought  which  alone  can 
have  any  hold  on  the  future,  was  with  the  new  race  of  think- 
ers; no  theological  triumphs  more  surely  fatal  to  the  victors 
have  been  won  since  the  Vatican  defeated  Copernicus  and 
Galileo. 

And  here  reference  must  be  made  to  a  series  of  events 
which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
contributed  most  powerful  aid  to  the  new  school  of  biblical 
research. 


V.  VICTORY  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  METHODS. 

While  this  struggle  for  the  new  truth  was  going  on  in 
various  fields,  aid  appenred  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was 
least  expected.  The  great  discoveries  by  Botta  and  Layard 
in  Assyria  were  supplemented  by  the  researches  of  RawHn- 
son,  George  Smith,  Oppert,  Savce,  Sarzec,  Pinches,  and 
others,  and  thus  it  was  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore that  as  far  back  as  the  time  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the 
creation  a  great  civilization  was  flourishing  in  Mesopotamia; 
that  long  ages,  probably  two  ihousand  years,  before  the 
scriptural  date  assigned  to  the  migration  of  Abraham  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldecs,  this  Chaldean  civilization  had  bloomed 
forth  in  art,  science,  and  literature  ;  that  the  ancient  inscrip- 
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f  tons  recovered  from  the  sites  of  this  and  kindred  civilizations 
presented  the  Hebrew  sacred  myths  and  legends  in  earlier 
forms — forms  long  antedating  those  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Tree 
of  Life  in  Eden,  the  institution  and  even  the  name  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  much  else  in 
the  Pentateuch,  were  simply  an  evoiulion  out  of  earlier  Chal- 
dean myths  and  legends.  So  perfect  was  the  proof  of  this 
that  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  foremost  seats  of  Chris- 
tian learning  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.* 

The  more  general  conclusions  which  were  thus  given  to 
biblical  criticism  were  all  the  more  impressive  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  revealed  by  various  groups  of  earnest 
Christian  scholars  working  on  different  lines,  by  different 
methods,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Very  honour- 
able was  the  full  and  frank  testimony  to  these  results  given 
in  1885  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  a  professor  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminar)'  at  New  York.  In  his  ad- 
mirable though  brief  book  on  Assyriology,  starting  with  the 
declaration  that  "  it  is  a  great  pity  to  be  afraid  of  facts,"  he 
showed  how  Assyrian  research  testifies  in  many  ways  to  the 
historical  value  of  the  Bible  record  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
freely  allowed  to  Chaldean  history  an  antiquity  fatal  to  the 
sacred  chronology  of  the  Hebrews.  He  also  cast  aside  a 
mass  of  doubtful  apologetics,  and  dealt  frankly  with  the  fact 
that  very  many  of  the  early  narratives  in  Genesis  belong  to  the 

•  As  10  the  revelations  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  Chaldean  dvititattoii,  and  espe- 
Cinlly  r^arding  lUc  Natwiiido*  inscription,  sec  Rtnrils  af  Ihf  Pait,  vol.  i,  new 
series,  flrsl  article,  and  especially  pp.  S,  6,  where  a  (ranslalion  of  llinl  in>cription  U 
given  ;  also  Hgnimel,  GtstkkhU  Bahylonittts  ttttd  AJtsyruHs,  intmduction,  in  which, 
on  page  13,  au  engravinji  of  ih-e  Saijjon  cylinder  is  given  ;  also,  on  general  wibjctt, 
especially  pp.  1C6  ^t  st^.,  309  ei  tfij.  ;  al^j  Meyer,  Cesukiihle  As  Altertkums,  ]i]5, 
161—163  ;  ^1*0  Maspero  nnd  Saycc,  Lhtum  0/  Civi/iiatian,  p.  5q9  and  note. 

For  th«  eailier  Chaldean  forms  of  ihe  Hebrew  Creation  account!,  Ttc«  of  Life 
In  Eden,  Hebrew  Sabbath,  both  the  initilution  and  tlie  name,  and  various  oihei 
poind  of  Minilar  iiitercsl,  see  George  Smith,  C^a/^an  A<t»>unt  of  GoKsii .  through- 
out Ihe  work,  especially  p.  308  nnd  chaps,  xiri,  «rit ;  also  Jcnicn,  Di*  iCosmcit^if 
dfT Bitbyh'nirr ;  also  Schrader,  T/te  Cunrifurm  Inxcriptiotts  and  tk^  Old  Ttifamrnl  \ 
al^o  Lenormant,  Origiats  dt  i' Uhlairr  \  al«)  Sayce,  The  Astyrian  Story  oj  Crta^ 
tw»,  in  Rtforjt  of  ih*  Past,  new  «erie«,  vol.  i.  Fw  a  gcueral  slalcmcnt  o»  lo  ear- 
lier Mnire«  of  tnnch  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  ongini,  mc  Iluxicy,  Eifnyi  en  Cotttro- 
vtritd  Qmfstiani,  Englinh  edition,  p.  535. 
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common  stock  of  ancient  tradition^  and,  mentioning  as  an 
example  the  cuneiform  iDscripttons  which  record  a  story  ol 
the  Accadian  king  Sargon — how  ■•  he  was  bom  in  retirement, 
placed  by  his  mother  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  launched  on  a 
river,  rescued  and  brought  up  by  a  stranger,  alter  which  he 
became  king  " — he  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  his  readers 
that  Sargon  lived  a  thousand  years  and  more  before  Moses; 
that  this  slory  was  lold  of  him  several  hundred  years  before 
Moses  was  born;  and  that  it  was  told  of  various  other  im- 
portant personages  of  antiquity.  The  professor  dealt  just  as 
honestly  with  the  inscriptions  which  show  sundry  statements 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  be  unhistorical ;  candidly  making 
admissions  which  but  a  short  time  before  would  have  tilled 
orthodoxy  with  horror. 

A  few  years  later  came  another  testimony  even. more 
striking.  Early  in  the  bst  decade  oi  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Kev.  Professor  Sayce,  of  Or. 
ford,  the  most  eminent  Assyriologist  and  Egyptologist  of 
Great  Britain,  was  about  to  publish  a  work  in  which  what 
is  known  as  the  •' higher  criticism  "  was  to  be  vigorously  and 
probably  destructively  dealt  with  in  the  light  afforded  by 
recent  research  among  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
The  book  was  looked  lor  with  eager  expectation  by  the  sup. 
porters  of  the  traditional  view  of  Scripture;  but,  when  it 
appeared,  the  exultation  of  the  traditionalists  was  speedily 
changed  to  dismay.  For  Prof.  Sayce,  while  showing  some 
severity  toivard  sundry  minor  assumptions  and  assertions  of 
biblical  critics,  confirmed  all  their  more  important  conclu- 
sions which  properly  fell  within  his  province.  While  his 
readers  soon  realized  that  these  assumptions  and  assertions 
of  overzealous  critics  no  more  disproved  the  main  results  of 
biblical  criticism  than  the  wild  guesses  of  Kepler  disproved 
the  theory  of  Copernicus,  or  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  or 
even  the  great  laws  which  bear  Kepler's  own  name,  they 
found  new  mines  sprung  under  some  of  the  most  lofty  for- 
tresses of  the  old  dogmatic  theology.  A  few  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  champion  of  orthodoxy  may  be  noted.  He 
allowed  that  the  week  of  seven  days  and  the  Sabbath  rest 
arc  of  Babylonian  origin  ;  indeed,  that  the  very  word  "  Sab- 
bath "  is  Babylonian;  that  there  arc  two  narratives  of  Crea- 
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tion  on  the  Babylonian  tablets,  wonderfully  like  the  two 
leading  Hebrew  narratives  in  Genesis,  and  that  the  latter 
were  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  former ;  that  the  "  garden 
of  Eden  "and  its  mystical  tree  were  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cliaidea  in  pre-Semitic  days;  that  the  beliefs  that 
woman  was  created  out  of  man,  and  that  man  by  sin  fell 
from  a  state  of  innocence,  are  drawn  from  very  ancient  Chal- 
dean-Baby Ibn  fan  texts;  that  Assyriology  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  book  Genesis  is  a  compilation ;  that  portions  of  it 
are  by  no  means  so  old  as  the  time  of  Moses  ;  that  the  ex- 
pression in  our  sacred  book.  "  The  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  sa- 
vour"  at  the  sacrifice  made  by  Noah,  is  "identical  with  that 
of  the  Babylonian  poet";  that  "it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  language  of  the  latter  was  not  known  to  the  biblical 
writer";  and  that  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife 
was  drawn  in  part  from  the  old  Egyptian  talc  of  The  Two 
Broiliers.  Finally^  after  a  multitude  of  other  concessions, 
Prof.  Sayce  allowed  that  the  book  of  Jonah,  so  far  from  being 
the  work  of  the  prophet  himself,  can  not  have  been  written 
until  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  serious  mistakes;  that  the  so-called 
historical  chapters  of  that  book  so  conflict  with  the  monu- 
ments that  ihe  author  can  not  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus;  that  "the  story  of  Belshazzar's 
fall  is  not  historical"  ;  that  the  Belshazzar  referred  to  in  it  as 
king,  and  as  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  not  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  never  king;  that  "King  Darius 
the  Mede,"  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  story,  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  the  book  associates  persons  and  events  really 
many  years  apart,  and  that  it  must  have  been  written  at  a 
period  far  later  than  the  time  assigned  in  it  for  its  own 
origin. 

As  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  confronted 
by  a  chronological  inconsistency  which  no  amount  of  inge- 
nuity can  explain  away.  lie  also  acknowledges  that  the  book 
of  Esther  "  contains  many  exaggerations  and  improbabili- 
ties, and  is  simply  founded  upon  one  of  those  same  historical 
tales  of  which  the  Persian  chronicles  seem  to  have  been  full." 
Great  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  traditionalists  with  their 
expected  champion;  well      '  *      '9)'  rciicat  the  words  of 
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Balak  to  Balaam,  "  I  callctl  thee  lo  curse  mine  eoemies.  aod. 
behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  tliem."  • 

No  less  fruitful  have  been  modern  researches  in  Egypt 
While,  on  one  hand,  they  have  revealed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  geographical  and  archaiological  lads  proving  the 
good  faith  o(  the  narratives  entering  into  the  books  atuib' 
uted  to  Moses,  and  have  thus  made  our  early  sacred  litera- 
ture all  the  more  valuable,  they  have  at  the  satfte  time  re- 
vealed the  limiutions  of  the  sacred  authors  and  compilers 
They  have  brought  to  light  facts  utterly  disproving  the  sa- 
cred Hebrew  dale  of  creation  and  the  main  framework  ui  the 
early  biblical  chronology ;  they  have  shown  the  suggesitre 
correspondence  between  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs  in 
Genesis  and  the  ten  early  dynasties  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  have  placed  by  the  side  of  these  the  ten  antediluvian 
kings  of  Chaldean  tradition,  the  ten  heroes  of  Armenia,  the 
ten  primeval  kings  of  Persian  sacred  tradition,  the  ten  '*  fa. 
thers  '*  of  Hindu  sacred  tradition,  and  multitudes  of  other 

•  Fof  Prof.  Brown's  discnision,  tte  his  jinyrialtgy,  itr  t/tt  atd  Ahusetm  OU 
TeitOMenl  Siuiiy.  New  Varfc,  183$.  /•nuim.  For  Prof.  Sajroe's  Tiew^  tn  Tit 
Hxgfur  Criticism  and  tke  MtHumtnts,  third  edition,  London,  tS94.  umI  c^ftecuQjr 
hU  own  curious  anticipation,  in  the  firs)  lines  of  the  preCace,  ihat  he  must  £iil  to 
satisfy  cither  side.  For  the  declaration  that  the  "  higher  critic  "  with  all  lus  </■ 
fences  is  no  worse  than  the  oithodox  "  apologist,"  see  pL.  91.  For  the  important  ad- 
imissioii  thai  the  same  criterion  must  be  apfilicd  in  researches  into  onr  own  sacred 
books  as  into  others,  and  even  into  the  mediiieval  chronidcs,  see  p.  26.  For  insli- 
fieaHon  of  critical  scepticism  regarding  the  history  gii-en  in  the  book  of  Datiid.  tee 
pp.  27,  zS,  also  chap.  si.  For  reiy  full  and  explicit  slaLetnents,  with  proofs,  that 
ihe"  Sabbath,"  both  in  name  ai>d  nature,  was  derived  by  the  Hebrews  from  t]K 
Chaldeans,  scepj>.74<f  wy.  Foe  a  very  fall  and  (air  acknowledgment  of  the  "  Bab^ 
Ionian  clement  in  Genesis,"  see  chapL  iii,  indnding  Ihe  statement  rt^ording  tbe  ex- 
pccsiion  iu  our  sacred  book,  "  The  l^rd  smelled  a  sweet  sarour,"  at  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Noah,  etc.,  00  p.  119,  For  an  excellent  snminaiy  of  the  work,  see  Df. 
Drivers  anicle  in  the  Cmtrmficraiy  Xrvirvi  for  March,  18^  For  a  pongent 
bat  well-deserved  rebuke  of  Prof.  Sayce's  recent  allcmpts  to  propitiate  pious  sob- 
Kribcrs  to  his  arch.'eotogical  fand,  see  Prof.  A.  A.  Bevan,  in  tbe  Ce«Umpantry  Rt' 
pww  for  December,  1S95.  For  Ihe  inscription  on  the  .\ssyrian  tablets  relating  io 
detail  the  exposure  of  King  Sai^n  in  a  Iwskcl  of  rashes,  his  rescue  and  rale,  see 
tJeorgc  Smith,  Chaldean  Atcouttl  of  Gmttisr  SvfQv's  edition,  London,  188O1  pp- 
Jig,  330.  For  the  fretjoenl  tecnmeBCC  of  the  Sargon  aikd  Moses  legend  in  ancient 
folklore,  see  Maspeni  and  Sajce,  /Jusmr  ef  lUitory,  p.  598  and  note.  Foe  rariooa 
other  points  of  similar  inieiest,  see  iWd.,  pastim,  especially  chaps,  xti  and  irii  ;  also 
Jensen,  DU  iCetmeligie  dcr  BahyUmitr,  and  Scfarader,  Tht  Cunfi/trm  Imu^rifti^m 

'■  the  OU  Ttttamtml ;  also  Lenorraaol,  Origitm  di  rUitKirt. 
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tens,  throwing  much  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
chronicles  of  ancient  nations  were  generally  developed. 

These  scholars  have  also  found  that  the  legends  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  in  the  main  but  nattiral  exaggerations 
of  what  occurs  every  year;  as,  for  example^  the  changing  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile  into  blood — evidently  suggested  by  the 
phenomena  exhibited  every  summer,  when,  as  various  eiai- 
nent  scholars,  and,  most  recent  of  all,  Maspcro  and  Saycc,  tell 
us,  'I  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  eight  or  ten  days  the  river 
turns  from  grayish  blue  to  dark  red,  occasionally  of  so  in- 
tense a  colour  as  to  look  like  newly  shed  blood."  These 
modern  researches  have  also  shown  that  some  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  legends  can  not  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  records  of  the  monuments  ;  for  example,  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  certainly  not  overwhelmed 
in  the  Red  Sea.  As  to  the  supernatural  features  of  the  He- 
brew relations  with  Egypt,  even  the  most  devoted  apologists 
have  become  discreetly  silent. 

Egyptologists  have  also  translated  for  us  the  old  Nile 
story  of  The  Two  Brothers,  and  have  shown,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  our  sa- 
cred Joseph  legend  was  drawn  from  it ;  they  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  story  of  the  exposure  of  Moses  in 
the  basket  of  rushes,  his  rescue,  and  his  subsequent  great- 
ness, had  been  previously  told,  long  before  Moses's  time, 
not  only  of  King  Sargon,  but  of  various  other  great  person- 
ages of  the  ancient  world ;  they  have  published  plans  of 
Egyptian  temples  and  copies  of  the  sculptures  upon  their 
walls,  revealing  the  earlier  origin  of  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  worship  and  ceremonial  claimed  to  have 
been  revealed  especially  to  the  Hebrews;  they  have  found 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  in  various  inscriptions 
of  the  Nile  temples  and  tombs,  earlier  sources  of  much  in 
the  ethics  so  long  claimed  to  have  been  revealed  only  to  the 
chosen  people  in  the  Oook  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  elsewhere;  they  have  given  to  the  world 
copies  of  the  Egyptian  texts  showing  that  the  theology  of 
the  Nile  was  one  of  x-arious  fruitful  sources  of  later  ideas, 
statements,  and  practices  regarding  the  brazen  serpent,  the 
golden  calf,  trinities,  miraculous  conceptions,  incarnations, 
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resurrections,  ascensions,  and  the  like,  and  that  Egyptian 
sacro-scicntific  ideas  contributed  to  early  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian sacred  literature  statements,  beliefs,  and  even  phrases 
regarding  the  Creation,  astronomy,  geography,  magic,  rocdi^ 
cine,  diabolical  influences,  with  a  muUiuidc  of  other  idt 
which  we  also  find  coming  into  early  Judaism  in  greater 
less  degree  from  Chaldean  and  Persian  sources. 

But  Egyptology,  while  thus  aiding  to  sweep  away  t\ 
former  conception  of  our  sacred  books,  has  aided  biblicJ 
criticism  in  making  them  far  more  precious ;  for  it  has  shown 
thera  to  be  a  part  of  that  living  growth  of  sacred  literature 
whose  roots  are  in  all  the  great  civilizations  of  the  past,  and 
through  whose  trunk  and  branches  are  flowing  the  currents 
which  are  to  infuse  a  higher  religious  and  ethical  life  into  the 
civilizations  of  the  future.* 

*  Fof  general  Maletnciits  of  dgreemcnls  and  diiB.greeinenIs  between  biblical  i 
counts  and  the  rcveUlions  of  the  Egvptian  monumcnls,  sec  Saycc,  7'Au-  High 
Criticism  and  tht  MonumeHls,  especially  chnp.  iv.    For  diwrrcpandcs  between  il 
Hebrew  lacred  accounts  of  Jewish  reJntions  with  Egypt  and  the  revelnlioiLS  of  rao 
ern  Egyiilian  research,  see  Shaipc,  Ifistar)-  of  Eg}pt ;  Flinders  Pctric,  Histaiy  af 
Egypt ;  and  especially  Mnspero  and  Sayce,  The  Daum  of  Civilitation  m  Egyft  oni 
Cha/iiea,  London,  published-  by  the  Society  for  Proraoling  Christian    Knoirledtj^e, 
1894.     For  the  statement  regarding  the  Nile,  that  about  the  mtddlt- of  July  "  in 
eight  or  ten  days  it  turna  Trom  grayish  blue  to  dark  red,  o^'easionally  of  so  intent  a 
coloor  as  to  look  like  newly  shed  blood,"  see  Mospcro  and  Saycc,  ns  above,  p.  2J. 
For  the  relation  oE  the  Joseph  legend  lo  [he  TitU  o/  Two  Brothers,  see  Sharps  and 
olheni  ctCed.     For  ejiamples  of  exposure  of  various  great  personages  of  antiquity  in 
their  childhood,  sec  G.  SmitJi,  Chaldtan  Acdntnt  of  Genesis,  Saycc's  edition,  p.  33 
For  the  rclalion  of  the  Biwk  af  the  Dead,  etc.,  to  Hebrew  elliics,  see  a  ilriking  pa 
Kigc  in  Huxley's  essay  on  The  ExiiiHfion  of  Thcohgy,  also  others  cited  in  this  chap 
ter.     At  to  trinilits  in  Egypt  and  Chaldca,  see  Ma-ipero  and  Sayce,  especially  pp. 
104—106,  i;s,  and  659-663.     For  tniracoloiis  conception  and  btrth  of  sons  of  Ka, 
ibid,,  pp.  388,  3B9.      For  ascension  of  Ra  into  heaven,  ibid.,  pp.  167,  168  ;  for 
resunrccliojis,  see  ibid.,  p,  C<);,  also  reprcsenialions  in  Lepsius,  Prisse  d'ATcnnes,  <^H 
a/.;  (uid  for  striking  resembl.-ince  between  Egypti.in  utid  llebten' ritual  and  \viJf^H 
ship,  and  especially  the  .Trk,  cherubim,  ephod,  Uriin  and  Thiimmim,  aiid  wave  offer- 
ings, sec  the  same, /iMj'wi.     For  a  very  full  exhibition  of  ihe  whole  subject,  sec 
Renan,  Hiitoire  du  Pruple  fsraef,  vol.  i,  chap,  li,    For  Egypfian  and  Chaldean  ideas 
in  astronomy,  oui  of  which  liebteiv  ideas  of"  ihe  firmament,"  "  pillars  of  heaven," 
etc,,  were  developed, see  tent  and  engravings  in  Msspero  and  Sayce,  pp.  17  and  543^H 
For  creation  of  man  oiU  of  clay  by  a  divine  being  In  Egypt,  see  MaEpero  and  Sayc^^l 
p,  154;  for  a  sirail.ir  Idea  in  Chaldea,  sec  ibid  ,  p.  545  ;  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
univeri^t:  by  a  word,  ibid,,  pp.  146, 147,    For  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  Ideas  on  magic 
and  medicine,  dread  of  evil  spirits,  etc..  anticipating  tliose  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures sec  Maipeio  and  Sayce,  a»  above,  pp.  212-214,  317,  O3& ;  and  for  extens* 
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But  while  archaeologists  thus  influenced  enlightened  opin- 
ion, another  body  of  scholars  rendered  services  of  a  different 
sort— the  centre  of  their  enterprise  being  the  University  o( 
Oxford.  By  their  efforts  was  presented  to  the  English-speak- 
ing world  a  series  of  translations  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
East,  which  showed  the  relations  of  the  more  Eastern  sacred 
literature  to  our  own,  and  proved  that  in  the  religions  of  the 
world  the  ideas  which  have  come  as  the  greatest  blessings 
to  mankind  are  not  of  sudden  revelation  or  creation,  but  of 
slow  evolution  out  of  a  remote  past. 

The  facts  thus  shown  did  not  at  first  elicit  much  gratitude 
from  supporters  of  traditional  theology,  and  perhaps  few 
things  brought  more  obloquy  on  Renan,  for  a  time,  than  his 
statement  that  "  the  influence  of  Persia  is  the  most  powerful 
to  which  Israel  was  submitted."  Whether  this  was  an  over- 
statement or  not,  it  was  soon  seen  to  contain  much  truth. 
Not  only  was  it  made  clear  by  study  of  the  Zend  Avesta  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  ideas  regarding  Satanic  and 
demoniacal  modes  of  action  were  largely  due  to  Persian 
sources,  but  it  was  also  shown  that  the  idea  of  immortality 
was  mainly  developed  in  the  Hebrew  mind  during  the  close 
relations  of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians.  Nor  was  this  all. 
In  the  Zend  Avesta  were  found  in  earlier  form  sundry  myths 
and  legends  which,  judging  from  their  frequent  appearance 
in  early  religions,  grow  naturally  about  the  history  of  the 
adored  teachers  of  our  race.  Typical  among  these  was  the 
Temptation  of  Zoroaster. 

It  is  a  fact  very  significant  and  full  of  promise  that  the 
first  large,  frank,  and  explicit  revelation  regarding  this  whole 


of  t!ie«  to  neighbouring  nations,  pp.  782,  783.  For  visions  and  use  of  dreanu  as 
onicl«s,  ibid.,  p.  641  and  elsewhere.  See  alw,  oa  llitie  aiiJ  other  re».emtil2nc», 
LenotronnI,  Originti  d<  F/fittcirt,  vol.  t,  patiim  ;  we  alao  Geor^  Smith  and  Sayce, 
ae  nbuve,  chape  xti  anil  ivii,  for  rcKcmhlaricn  especially  itriLinc  coiabiiiiiig  to 
show  liow  simple  wax  ihe  evoluti<m  of  many  Hebrew  tacted  lejtendi  and  ide.-i^  out 
of  thvsc  of  earlier  civilixaiiotut.  For  an  especially  IntetesiJni;  pie&eQiiiiion  of  the 
reasons  vrby  Egyptian  ideas  of  Imnofialily  were  not  Mixed  upon  by  ihc  Jew«,  see 
Ihe  Rev.  Barham  Zincke's  work  npon  ^jpL  For  the  tacriKcial  vc^scU,  temple 
ritei,  etc.,  lee  the  bas-ieliefi  fijpired  by  Lep^ius.  Prisse  d'Avennrs,  Marictlc,  Ma*. 
p«ro,  tt  at.  For  a  slriVms  ^nnnnar;  by  a  briltlnnt  Kholar  and  divine  of  Ihe  Angli- 
can Church,  see  M^haffy,  Priflfgomfia  to  Ant.  Hist.,  cited  in  Snnderland  TM* 
Biklt.  New  York,  i*)3,  p.  2r.  no<c. 
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subject  in  form  available  for  the  general  thinking  public  was 
given  to  the  English-speaking  world  by  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian divine  and  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mills.  Having  already 
shown  himself  by  bis  translations  a  most  competent  author- 
ity  on  the  subject,  he  in  1894  called  attention,  in  a  review 
widely  read,  to  "  the  now  undoubted  and  long  since  sus- 
pected fact  that  it  pleased  the  Divine  Power  to  reveal  some 
of  the  important  articles  of  our  Catholic  creed  first  to  the 
Zoroastrians,  and  through  their  literature  to  the  Jews  and 
ourselves."  Among  these  beliefs  Dr.  Mills  traced  out  very 
conclusively  many  Jewish  doctrines  regarding  the  attributes 
of  God,  and  all,  virtually,  regarding  the  attributes  of  Satan. 
There,  too,  he  found  accounts  oi  the  Miraculous  Conception, 
Virgin  Birth,  and  Temptation  of  Zoroaster.  As  to  the  last, 
Dr.  Mills  presented  a  series  of  striking  coincidences  with  our 
own  later  account.  As  to  its  main  features,  he  showed  that 
there  had  been  developed  among  the  Persians,  many  centu* 
ries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  legend  of  a  vain  effort  of 
the  arch-demon,  one  scat  of  whose  power  was  the  summit  of 
Mount  Arezura,  to  tempt  Zoroaster  to  worship  hitn, — of  an 
argument  between  tempter  and  tempted.— and  of  Zoroaster's 
refusal ;  and  the  doctor  continued  :  "  No  Persian  subject  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  soon  after  or  long  after  the  Return. 
could  have  failed  to  know  this  striking  ra^'th."  Dr.  Mills 
then  went  on  to  show  that,  among  the  Jews.  "  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  was  scarcely  mooted  before  the  later  Isaiah 
—that  is,  before  the  captivity — while  the  Zoroastrian  scrip- 
tures are  one  mass  of  spiritualism,  referring  all  results  to  the 
heavenly  or  to  the  infernal  worlds."  He  concludes  by  say. 
ing  that,  as  regards  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  "the  bur 
bte,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prior,  religion  of  the  Nfazda  wo 
shippers  was  useful  in  giving  point  and  beauty  to  many  loo 
conceptions  among  the  Jewish  religious  teachers,  and  in  in. 
troducing  many  ideas  which  were  entirely  new,  while  as  to 
the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  resurrection — the  most  im- 
portant of  all — it  positively  determined  belief."  * 


i 
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*  For  (he  passages  in  the  Vendidad  oT  special  importance  as  regards  the  Temp- 
tation myth,  see  Farg/trd,  xix,  i8,  so,  26,  also  140,  147.    Very  striking  is  the  ac- 


iount  of  the  TcmptBilion  in  llie  Pelhavi  version  of  the  Vendidad.    The  devil  ia 
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Even  more  extensive  were  ihe  revelations  made  by  scien- 
tific criticism  applied  to  tlie  sacred  literature  of  southern  and 
eastern  Asia.  The  resemblances  of  sundry  fundamental  nar- 
ratives and  ideas  in  our  own  sacred  books  with  those  of  Bud- 
dhism  were  especially  suggestive. 

Here,  too,  had  been  a  long  preparatory  history.  The 
discoveries  in  Sanscrit  philology  made  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  hrst  half  of  the  nineteenth,  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  Carey,  Wilkins,  Foster,  Colcbrooke,  and 
others,  had  met  at  first  with  some  opposition  from  theo- 
logians. The  declaration  by  Dtigald  Stewart  that  the  dis- 
covery of  Sanscrit  was  fraudulent,  and  its  vocabulary  and 

mmar  patched  together  out  of  Greek  and  Latin,  showed 
e  feeling  of  the  older  race  of  biblical  students.  But  re- 
searches went  on.  Bopp,  Biirnouf,  Lassen,  Wcbcr,  Whitney, 
Max  Mlillcr,  and  others  continued  the  work  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  More  and  more  evident  became  the  sources 
from  which  many  ideas  and  narratives  in  our  own  sacred 
books  had  been  developed.  Studies  in  the  sacred  books  of 
Brahmauism,  and  in  the  institutions  of  Buddhism,  the  most 
widespread  of  all  religions,  its  devotees  outnumbering  those 
of  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  together,  proved 
especially  fruitful  in  facts  relating  to  general  sacred  litera- 
ture and  early  European  religious  ideas. 

Noteworthy  in  the  progress  of  this  knowledge  was  the 
work  of  Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet,     !n  1359  the  former  of 


resented  as  saying  to  Zai(itnsht(Zrtn>«lcr);  "  1  had  thewoTshipoftliy  ancestors;  do 
thon  aho  woKhip  mc."  I  nm  indebted  to  Prof.  E,  P.  Evens  fotmerljf  of  ibe  Uiii- 
'TMisity  of  Michigan,  but  now  of  Munich,  for  a  itausloliou  of  ibe  original  lext  from 
-Slrfcgd's  edition.  For  a  good  ocoount,  sec  also  1  laug,  £jmj's  im  tht  Sasrid  Lon- 
guetgf,  tte.,  ffthf  Par^ta.  edited  by  West.  LondoD,  1884,  pp.  a^  tt  se^. ;  «e  also 
Mtllii'i  and  Danne*teieT"sworl<  in  Smrtd Bockt  pf  tht Emt.  For  Dr.  Mills**  article 
referred  le>,  see  his  ZaroatUr  end  thi  Bitle,  ia  Tht  Xhietunfh  Century.  January, 
1894.  For  ihK  ciuiion  from  Kcnaa.  sec  his  Hufairt  dt*  Pevph  /sriti,  tome  xiv, 
chap.  Iv :  gee  al»,  for  Persjan  ideas,  uf  hcarcn,  hell,  and  returreclion,  Ilatig,  » 
abtive,  pp.  3tn  tt  leq.  For  an  intcrcsling  r/iauU  of  Zortiastrionarn,  mc  Laing,  A 
Afadtrn  Zirroaitrian,  chap,  xiii,  London,  eiglilh  edition,  1893.  For  ilw  Buddhbt 
version  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  etc..  «e  Fb»»M11.  BuddhUt  Birth  Sictrits, 
imnslalcd  by  Rby»  Ditvldi,  London,  iftflo.  vol.  1.  p.  I4.  a"<i  f'^llowinB'  f'<""  '^T 
full  statciDcnix  regarding  tbe  influence  of  Penlan  Mea»  upon  Ihe  jcwi  during  the 
capltvity.  aee  Kohui,  Uri^r  die  jadiirkt  Angthh^it  ttnd  Oatmotwlegi*  in  ihrtn 
Abhingigktit  von*  Pariitmm,  Leipiig,  \^Ui. 
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these,  a  Frcncli  Lazarist  priest,  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Chi 
Having  prepared  himself  at  Macao  by  eighteen  months  ol 
hard  study,  and  having  arrayed  himself  like  a  native,  even 
to  the  wearing  of  the  queue  and  the  staining  of  his  skin,  he 
visited  Peking  and  penetrated  Mongolia.  Five  years  later, 
taking  Gabet  with  him,  both  disguised  as  I-amas,  he  began 
his  long  and  toilsome  journey  to  the  chief  seats  of  Buddhism 
in  Thibet,  and,  after  two  years  of  fearful  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings, accomplished  it.  Driven  nut  finally  by  the  Chinese, 
Hue  returned  to  Europe  in  1852,  having  made  one  of  the 
most  heroic,  self-denying,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  one  of  Ibe 
most  valuable  efforts  in  all  the  noble  annals  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. His  accounts  of  these  journeys,  written  in  a  style 
simple,  clear,  and  interesting,  at  once  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  world.  But  far  more  important  than  any 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Church  he  served  was  the 
influence  of  his  book  upon  the  general  opinions  of  thinking 
men  ;  for  he  completed  a  series  of  revelations  made  by  ear- 
lier, less  gifted,  and  less  devoted  travellers,  and  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  world  the  amazing  similarity  of  the  ideas, 
institutions,  observances,  ceremonies,  and  ritual,  and  even 
the  ecclesiastical  costumes  of  the  Buddhists  to  those  of  his 
own  Church. 

Buddhism  was  thus  shown  with  its  hierarchy,  in  which 
the  Grand  Lama,  an  infallible  representative  of  the  Most 
High,  is  surrounded  by  its  minor  Lamas,  much  like  cardi- 
nals ;  with  its  bishops  wearing  mitres,  its  celibate  priests  with 
shaven  crown,  cope,  dalmatic,  and  censer;  its  cathedrals  with 
clergy  gathered  in  the  choir  ;  its  vast  monasteries  filled  with 
monks  and  mms  vowed  to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience; 
its  church  arrangements,  with  shrines  oi  saints  and  angels; 
its  use  of  images,  pictures,  and  illuminated  missals  ;  its  serv- 
ice, with  a  striking  general  resemblance  lo  the  Mass;  antiph- 
onal  choirs;  intoning  of  prayers;  recital  of  creeds;  repeti- 
tion of  litanies  ;  processions;  mystic  rites  and  incense;  the 
ofTering  and  adoration  of  bread  upon  an  altar  lighted  by  can. 
dies ;  the  drinking  from  a  chalice  by  the  priest ;  prayers  and 
offerings  for  the  dead  :  benediction  with  outstretched  hands; 
fasts,  confessions,  and  doctrine  of  purgatory — all  this  and 
more  was  now  clearly  revealed.    The  good  father  was  evi 
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denti/  Staggered  by  these  amazing  facts ;  but  bis  robust  faith 
soon  gave  hira  an  cxplaoatton :  he  suggested  that  SaUn.  in 
anticipation  of  Christianity,  had  revealed  to  Buddhism  this 
divinely  constituted  order  of  things.  This  naive  explana- 
tion did  not  commend  itself  to  bis  superiors  in  the  Roman 
Church.  In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  or  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  it  would  doubtless  l^avc  been  received  much  more 
kindly ;  but  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  AntonclU  this  was  hardly 
to  be  expected :  the  Roman  authorities,  seeing  the  danger 
of  such  plain  revelations  in  the  nioeteentli  century,  even 
when  coupled  with  such  devout  explanations,  put  the  book 
under  the  ban,  though  not  before  it  had  been  spread  through- 
out  the  world  in  various  translations.  Father  Hue  was  sent 
on  no  more  missions. 

Yet  there  came  even  more  significant  discoveries,  espe- 
cially bearing  upon  the  claims  of  that  great  branch  of  the 
Church  which  supposes  itself  to  possess  a  divine  safeguard 
against  error  in  belief.  For  now  was  brought  to  light  by 
literary  research  the  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  great 
Buddha — Sak^a  Muni  himself — had  been  canonized  and  en- 
rolled among  the  Christian  saints  whose  intercession  may  be 
invoked,  and  in  whose  honour  images,  altars,  and  chapels 
may  be  erected;  and  this,  not  only  by  the  usage  of  tfie 
mediaeval  Church,  Greek  and  Roman,  but  by  the  special  and 
infallible  sanction  of  a  long  series  of  popes,  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth — a  sanc- 
tion granted  under  one  of  the  most  curious  errors  in  human 
history.  The  story  enables  us  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  many  of  the  beliefs  of  Christendom  have  been  devel- 
oped, especially  how  they  have  been  influenced  from  the 
seats  of  older  religions;  and  it  throws  much  light  into  the 
character  and  exercise  of  papal  infallibility. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  composed,  as  is 
now  believed,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Saba  near  Jertisalcni,  a 
pious  romance  entitled  Barlaam  and  Josaphat — the  latter  per- 
sonage, the  hero  of  the  storj*.  being  represented  as  a  Hindu 
prince  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  former. 

This  story,  having  been  attributed  to  St.  John  of  Damas- 
cus in  the  following  century,  became  amazingly  pupular, 
and  was  soon  accepted  as  true:  it  was  translated  from  the 
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Greek  original  not  only  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 

Ethiopic,  but  into  every  important  European  language,  in- 
cluding even  Polish,  Bolieniian,  and  Icelandic.  Thence  it 
came  into  the  pious  historical  encyclopaidia  of  Vincent  of 
Ueauvais,  and,  most  important  o(  all,  into  the  Lives  of  tk 
Saints. 

Hence  the  name  of  its  pious  hero  found  its  way  into  the 
list  of  saints  whose  intercession  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  It 
passed  without  challenge  until  about  1590,  when,  the  general 
subject  of  canonization  having  been  brought  up  at  Rome, 
Pope  Sixtus  V,  by  virtne  of  his  infallibility  and  immunilj 
against  error  in  everything  relating  to  faith  and  morals,  sane, 
tioncd  a  revised  list  of  saints,  authorizing  and  directing  it  10 
be  accepted  by  the  Church  ;  and  among  those  on  whom  he 
thus  forever  infallibly  set  the  seal  of  Heaven  was  included 
*'  Th^  Holy  Saint  Josaphat  of  India,  whose  wonderful  acts  St. 
John  of  Damascus  has  related."  The  27th  of  November  was 
appointed  as  the  day  set  apart  in  honour  of  this  saint,  and  the 
decree,  having  been  enforced  by  successive  popes  for  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  again  officially  approved 
by  Pius  IX  in  1873.  This  decree  was  duly  accepted  as  in- 
fallible, and  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Italy  may  to-daj 
be  seen  a  Chrislian  church  dedicated  to  this  saint.  On  its 
front  arc  the  initials  of  his  Italianized  name;  over  its  main 
entrance  is  the  inscription  '^ Divo  fosnfat  "  ;  and  within  it  is  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  saicit— above  this  being  a  pedestal 
bearing  his  name  and  supporting  a  hrge  statue  which  reprcN 
sents  him  as  a  youthful  prince  wearing  a  crown  and  contem- 
plating  a  crucifix. 

Moreover,  relics  of  this  saint  were  found ;  bones  al- 
leged, to  be  parts  of  his  skeleton,  having  been  presented  by  a 
Dnge  of  Venice  to  a  King  of  Portugal,  are  now  treasured  at 
Antwerp. 

But  even  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  a  pregnant 
fact  regarding  this  whole  legend  was  noted:  for  the  Portu- 
guese historian  Diego  Conto  showed  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  legend  of  Buddha.  Fortunately  for  the  historian, 
his  faith  was  so  robust  that  he  saw  in  this  resemblance  only 
a  trick  of  Satan;  the  life  of  Buddha  being,  in  his  opinion, 
merely  a  diabolic  counterfeit  of  the  life  of  Josaphat  centuries 
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before  the  latter  was  lived  or  written — ^just  as  good  Abb6 
Hue  saw  iti  the  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  a  similar  anticipa- 
tory  counterfeit  of  Christian  ritual. 

There  the  whole  matter  virtually  rested  for  about  three 
hundred  years— various  scholars  calling;  attention  to  the 
legend  as  a  curiosity,  but  none  really  showing  its  true 
bearings — until,  in  1859,  Laboulaye  in  France,  Liebrecht  in 
Germany,  and  others  following  them,  demonstrated  that 
this  Christian  work  was  drawn  almost  literalty  from  an 
early  biography  of  Buddha,  being-  conformed  to  it  in  the 
most  minute  details,  not  only  of  events  but  of  phraseology  ; 
the  only  important  changes  being  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
various  experiences  showing  the  wretchedness  of  the  world, 
identical  with  those  ascribed  in  the  original  to  the  )-oung 
Prince  Buddha,  the  hero,  instead  of  becoming  a  hermit,  be- 
comes a  Christian,  and  that  for  the  appellation  of  Buddha — 
*'  Bodisat  " — is  substituted  the  more  scriptural  name  Jo- 
sap  hat. 

Thus  it  was  that,  by  virtue  of  the  infallibility  vouchsafed 
to  the  papacy  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  Buddha  became 
a  Christian  saint. 

Yet  these  were  by  no  means  the  most  pregnant  revela- 
tions. As  the  Buddhist  scriptures  were  more  fully  examined, 
there  were  disclosed  interesting  anticipations  of  statements 
in  later  sacred  books.  The  miraculous  conception  of  Buddha 
and  his  virgin  birth,  like  that  of  Horus  in  Egypt  and  of 
Krishna  in  India;  the  previous  annunciation  to  his  mother 
Maja ;  his  birth  during  a  journey  by  her;  the  star  appearing 
in  the  east,  and  the  angels  chanting  in  the  heavens  at  his 
birth;  his  temptation— all  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
statements  were  full  of  suggestions  to  larger  thought  regard- 
ing the  development  of  sacred  literature  in  general.  Even 
the  eminent  f^oman  Catholic  missionary  Bishop  Bigandct 
was  obliged  to  confess,  in  his  scholarly  life  of  Buddha,  these 
striking  similarities  between  the  Buddhist  scriptures  and 
those  which  it  was  his  mission  to  expound,  though  by 
this  honest  statement  his  own  furtfier  promotion  was  ren- 
dered impossible.  FausbUU  also  found  the  story  ol  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  imbedded  in  Buddhist  folklore;  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,~by  his  poem.  The  Light  &/ Asia,  spread 
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far  and  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  anticipation  in  Buddhism 
of  some  ideas  which  down  to  a  recent  period  were  con-' 
sidered  distinctively  Christian.  Imperfect  as  the  revelations 
thus  made  oi  an  evolution  of  religious  beliefs,  institutions, 
and  literature  still  arc,  they  have  not  been  without  an  iro- 
portant  bearing  upon  the  newer  conception  of  our  own 
sacred  books;  more  and  more  manifest  has  become  the 
interdependence  of  all  human  development;  more  and  more 
clear  the  truth  that  Christianity,  as  a  great  fact  in  man's  his- 
tory, is  not  dependent  for  its  life  upon  any  parasitic  growths 
of  myth  and  legend,  no  matter  how  beautiful  they  may  be.* 

•  For  Hue  and  Gftbet,  »m  SDuiMniri  J'la  I'fjMgr  iSams  h  Tariarif.  k  TkihH, 
etia  C>iim,  EiitjIUh  linn'^lalio'ii  by  IlatlUl,  London,  iSgi  :  also  supplcmcriLarj  uutic 
by  Hue.  Fur  BUhop  Biganiitt,  see  hi»  ti/t  of  Buddha,  fAssim.  As  aulbonly  fot 
ihe  fact  ihal  his  book  wav  crmtlcmncd  at  Rome  and  lih  own  promotion  prevented, 
the  pf»enl  writer  hsu  the  bishop's  own  ntntcmcnt.  For  notices  of  similAritic^  b^ 
tureen  Buddhist  and  Christian  institutions,  rilutd,  etc.,  kc  Khy;  Dav)ds*s  Buddhism, 
LonduR,  l8g4,  patjirn ;  aUo  I.illic,  liuddkifm  and  Ckriitianity,  especially  chapi. 
ii  and  xi.  It  ix  somewhat  ilifliriill  to  undcnland  how  a  Mholor  so  eminent  n*  Mi. 
Rhy«  Uaridf  should  have  alluwcd  the  Snt:ict]r  for  PTomoting  ChriBlian  KDouledg^ 
which  published  hix  bouk,  to  cUminate  all  the  inlcrcatif^  det&ils  regarding  llie 
binh  nf  Itttddhti,  and  tu  give  so  fully  everything  (hat  itcemed  to  le]]  against  the 
Roman  C'nthciHc  Cliurch ;  cf.  p.  27  with  p.  246  */  /ly.  For  mnre  thorough  pfrwa- 
talion  of  ttic^  dvvelopnient  of  realuici  in  Buddhism  and  Brahmnnism  which  antici- 
pate thoie  uf  CliHitiaiiity,  see  Schroeder,  iHdiens  LiUratur  und  Cultur,  l^ipsic, 
1887,  cspeciall/  t'orifiunf  XXVII  and  rolluwing.  For  full  drtaJk  of  iho  canon*- 
zaLion  of  Buddha  under  tlie  name  of  ^C.  Josaphat,  see  Fau^^hiill,  Buddhist  Bi'lit 
Stitries,  trannlatytl  by  Rliy^  Davitls,  Ijundon,  18S1),  pp.  xxsvi  and  following  ;  a\*a 
Trof,  M.ax  Miller  in  the  Cujiirmporary  Rmitta  for  July,  1890  ;  also  llie  article 
Jiarlaam  attJ  Jasafihai,  in  ninth  edition  of  Ihe  Eacyrhpitdia  ^rifannira.  For  tlie 
more  icceiu  and  full  accuuDt\  correcting  some  minor  deUiU  in  tbe  foregoing  au- 
thorities, sec  K.\ihn,  Bar/iiam  tmd  Joasaph,  Munich,  1893,  especially  pp.  83,  83. 
For  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  Ibc  whole  wibjccl.  see  Zotcnbeq;.  iVcft'w  jwfir 
Hvre  He  BnrSaam  tt  Jaasaph,  Taris,  1S86  ;  especially  for  arguments  fixing  date  of 
Ihc  work.  SCO  parts  i  tn  iii ;  also  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Fevue  de  Paris  for  June,  1895. 
For  Ihe  iTansliteralion  between  the  sppcUation  of  Buddha  and  the  name  of  the 
saint,  see  FauihSI!  and  Snyce  ns  above,  p.  xxxvii.  note  ;  and  for  the  multitude  of 
translatiuiH  of  the  work  ascribed  to  St.  John  of  Damascus,  sec  Table  til,  on  p. 
xcv.  Tlie  reader  who  is  curious  to  trace  up  a.  multitude  of  the  myths  imd  legends 
of  early  Hebrew  and  Christian  mytholojjy  to  their  more  cnstcni  and  southern  sources 
can  do  ^o  in  Bit(c  Mytht,  New  York.  1883.  The  present  writer  gladly  avails  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  thank  iha  learned  Director  of  the  National  Librarr  at 
Palermo,  Monsignor  Mario,  for  his  kindness  in  showing  him  the  very  interesting 
church  of  San  Giosafat  In  that  city  ;  and  10  the  cuKlodiniis  of  llic  cliurch  for  their 
readioe^  to  allow  photoKrapUs  of  the  saUit  to  be  taken.  The  writer's  vliiit  wu 
made  in  April,  i3(J5,  aitd  copies  of  the  photographs  may  be  seen  in  the  library  < 
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No  less  important  was  the  closer  research  into  the  New 
N  Testament  dunng  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
B  To  go  into  the  subject  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
^  of  this  work,  but  a  few  of  the  main  truths  which  it  brought 

I  before  the  world  may  be  here  summarized.* 
By  the  new  race  of  Christian  scholars  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  first  three  Gospels,  which,  down  to  tlie  close 
of  the  last  century,  were  so  constantly  declared  to  be  three 
independent  testimonies  agreeing  as  to  the  events  recorded, 
are  neither  independent  of  each  other  nor  in  that  sort  of 
agreement  which  was  formerly  asserted.     All  biblical  schol- 
M  are  of  any  standing,  even  the  most  conservative,  have  come 
to  admit  that  all  three  took  their  rise  in  the  same  original 
I      sources,  growing  by  the  accretions  sure  to  come  as  time 

■  went  on — accretions  sometimes  useful  and  often  beautiful, 
P^  but  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  ideas  and  even  narratives 

inherited  from  older  religions:  it  is  also  fully  acknowledged 

■  that  to  this  growth  process  are  due  certain  contradictions 
W  which  can  not  otherwise  be  explained.    As  to  the  fourth 

I  Gospel,  exquisitely  beautiful  as  large  portions  of  it  are,  there 
has  been  growing  steadily  and  irresistibly  the  conviction, 
even  among  the  most  devout  scholars,  that  it  has  no  right 
to  the  name,  and  does  not  really  give  the  ideas  of  St.  John, 
but  that  it  represents  a  mixture  of  Greek  philosophy  with 
Jewish  theology,  and  that  its  final  form,  which  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  recent  Christian  scholars  has  charac- 
terized as  "an  unhistorical  product  of  abstract  reflection," 
is  mainly  due  to  some  gifted  representative  or  reprcsenta- 

Cornell  L'nivfirsity.  A«  to  the  more  rare  ciiitions  of  Barlaam  andjosafhat,  a.  i:opy 
ai  ih.f  EMlandlc  trnnHlnilon  ia  lo  he  f.cen  in  the  remarkable  coHccuon  of  Prof. 
WUiar<l  Fltlcc,  at  Florence.  As  to  the  influence  of  these  tianslaiions,  it  may  he 
noted  that  when  young  John  KnnccwiM.  afterward  a  Polish  afchbishop,  became  a 
monk,  be  took  the  name  of  the  sainlcd  Prince  Joiafat ;  and,  having  ftllca  a  victim 
to  one  of  th«  innumerable  murderous  affrays  cf  ibo  seventeenth  cenlury  between 
different  sort!  of  fanatics — Creek.  CalhoUe,  and  Protcitant— in  Poland,  he  also 
was  finally  canonized  under  thai  name,  evidently  as  a  nie»is  of  aiinoytiig  the 
Rnseian  Goversmcot.  (See  Contieri,  Vita  tfi  S.  Civso/af,  Arcivesfow  t  Martini 
JiuUno,  Roma,  1547.) 

*  For «  brief  bvii  iboiongh  sutemeot  of  the  vofk  of  Strauss,  Baur,  and  thecariicr 
cruder  efTorla  in  New  Testament  cKcgctis,  sec  Iftcidcrcr,  xs  already  cited,  lK>Dk  ;i, 
chap,  i ;  and  for  the  later  vrork  on  Stt^rtatural  Helicon  and  LightiboL'i  answer, 
ibid.,  liook  iv,  chap,  ii, 
93 
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lives  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL  BiUer  as  the  resistance 
to  this  view  has  been,  it  has  during  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  won  its  way  more  and  more  to  ac- 
knowledgment. A  careful  examination  made  in  1893  b^  a 
competent  Christian  scholar  showed  facts  which  are  best 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  follows:  "  In  the  period  of  thirty 
years  ending  in  i860,  of  the  fifty  great  authorities  in  this 
linc,/w/r  to  one  were  in  favour  of  the  Johanninc  authorship. 
Of  those  who  in  that  period  bad  advocated  this  traditional 
position,  one  quarter — and  certainly  the  very  greatest— finally 
changed  their  position  to  the  side  of  a  late  date  and  noD- 
Johannine  authorship.  Of  those  who  have  come  into  this 
6cld  of  scholarship  since  about  18G0,  some  forty  men  of  the 
first  class,  two  thirds  reject  the  traditional  theory  wholly  or 
very  largely.  Of  those  who  have  contributed  important 
articles  to  the  discussion  from  about  1880  to  1890,  about  /i»w 
to  01U  reject  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in  ils 
present  shape — that  is  to  say,  while  forty  years  ago  great 
scholars  were  four  to  one  in  favour  of,  they  are  now  ttvo  to  one 
against,  the  claim  that  the  apostle  John  wrote  this  Gospel  as 
we  have  it.  Again,  one  half  of  those  on  the  conservative 
side  to-day — scholars  like  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Sanday,  and 
Reynolds^admit  the  existence  of  a  dogmatic  intent  and  an 
ideal  element  in  this  Gospel,  so  that  we  do  not  have  Jesus's 
thought  in  his  exact  words,  but  only  in  substance."  * 

In  1881  came  an  event  of  great  importance  as  regards 
the  development  of  a  more  frank  and  open  dealing  with 
scriptural  criticism.  In  that  year  appeared  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  exceedingly  cau- 
tious and  conservative;  but  it  had  the  vast  merit  of  being 
absolutely  conscientious.     One  thing  showed,  in  a  striking 

*  For  Ihe  citations  given  regarding  the  development  of  ihought  in  relation  to 
the  fonnh  Gospel,  see  Cnjoker,  Tie  JVntr  Bible  and  its  Usn,  Boston,  1893,  pp.  ag, 
30.  For  the  characterization  of  St.  lohti's  Gospel  above  rercrrcd  (o,  see  Robertson 
Smith  in  the  Eneyc.  Brit.,  gth  edit,,  an,  Bi&h.  p.  64a.  For  a  veijr  carcfd  mkI 
citndid.tuminajy  of  Ihc  reasons  which  are  giaduatly  leucting  (he  mare  eminent  among 
the  newer  wholars  to  give  up  the  Johanninc  aulhorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  nee 
Schflrcr,  in  the  Conltmfvaty  Krviirtti  for  September,  i3i>i.  Ameriam  rendem,  «• 
garding  this  and  the  whole  series  of  subjects  of  which  this  fonns  a  part,  may  mMt 
profitably  study  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cone's  Gaspei  Critidim  and  Iliit^ic  CMjtiaitify, 
VjM  ai  the  most  lucid  and  jadicinl  of  recent  works  in  this  {add. 
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way,  ethical  progress  in  theological  methods.  Although 
all  but  one  of  the  English  revisers  represented  Trinitarian 
bodies,  they  rejected  the  two  great  proof  texts  which  had  so 
long  been  accounted  essential  bulwarks  of  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine. Thus  disappeared  at  last  iroin  the  Epistle  of  St.  John 
the  text  of  ttic  Three  Witnesses,  which  had  for  centuries 
held  its  place  in  spite  of  its  absence  from  all  the  earlier  im- 
portant manuscripts,  and  of  its  rejection  in  later  times  by 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Isaac  Newton,  Forson,  and  a  long  line  of 
the  greatest  biblical  scholais.  And  with  this  was  thrown 
out  the  other  like  unto  it  in  spurious  origin  and  zealous  in- 
tent,  that  interpolation  of  the  word  "  God "  in  the  six. 
teenth  verse' of  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  which  had  for  ages  served  as  a  warrant  for 
condemning  some  of  the  noblest  of  Christians,  even  such 
men  as  Newton  and  Milton  and  Locke  and  Priestley  and 
Channing. 

Indeed,  so  honest  were  the  revisers  that  they  substi- 
tuted the  correct  reading  of  Luke  ii.  33,  in  place  of  the 
time  -  honoured  corrxiptiou  in  the  King  James  version 
which  had  been  thought  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
dogma  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Thus 
came  the  true  reading,  *' His  father  and  his  mother,"  in- 
stead of  the  old  piously  fraudulent  words  "Jaseph  and  bis 
mother." 

An  even  more  important  service  to  the  new  and  better 
growth  of  Christianity  was  the  virtual  setting  aside  of  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  ;  for 
among  these  stood  that  sentence  which  has  cost  the  world 
more  innocent  blood  than  any  other — the  words  "  lie  that 
bclicveth  not  shall  be  damned."  From  this  source  had  logics 
ally  grown  the  idea  that  the  Intellectual  rejection  of  this  or 
that  dogma  which  dominant  theology  had  happened  at  any 
given  time  to  pronounce  essential,  since  such  rejection  must 
bring  punishment  infinite  in  agony  and  duration,  i*  a  crime 
to  be  prevented  at  any  cost  of  finite  cruelty.  Still  another 
service  rendered  to  humanity  by  the  revisers  was  in  ftubsti* 
tuting  a  new  and  correct  rendering  for  the  old  reading  o( 
the  famous  text  regarding  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  which 
had  for  ages  done  $0  much  to  make  our  sacred  book*  a  fetich. 
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By  this  more  correct  reading-  the  revisers  gave  a  new  char- 
ter to  liberty  in  biblical  research.* 

Most  valuable,  too,  have  been  studies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  formation  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  The  result  of  these  has  been  to  substi- 
tutc  something  far  better  for  that  conception  of  our  biblical 
literature,  as  forming  one  book  handed  out  of  the  clouds  by 
the  Almighty,  which  had  been  so  long  practically  the  ac- 
cepted view  among  probably  the  majority  of  Christians. 
Reverent  scholars  have  demonstrated  our  sacred  literature 
to  be  a  growth  in  obedience  to  simple  laws  natural  and  his- 
torical ;  they  have  shown  how  some  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  accepted  as  sacred,  centuries  before  our  era,  and 
how  others  gradually  gained  sanctity,  in  some  cases  only 
fully  acquiring  it  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  same  slow  growth  has  also  been  shown 
in  the  New  Testament  canon.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  selection  of  the  books  composing  it,  and  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  vast  mass  oE  spurious  gospels,  epistles,  and 
apocalytic  literature  was  a  gradual  process,  and,  indeed,  that 


*  The  texts  referred  to  as  ma^  benefici.illy  changed  by  the  rcvisen  we  I  John 
V,  7,  and  I  Timothy  iii,  ]6.  Mention  mny  .-i)s.o  be  ru.ide  of  (he  fact  tlui  the  AmericaD 
revuion  gave  up  the  Tritiilaiian  veision  of  komans  ix,  5,  ajid  tbai  c^eo  their  more 
coTuiervativc  Ilrici«h  brethren,  while  leaving  it  in  the  text,  discrediled  it  i&  the 
margin. 

Thoiijjh  the  Tcvixcn  thought  it  better  nut  to  stippT^s  altogeLher  the  lost  Iwein 
versci  of  St.  Mark'*  Gospel,  ihiy  softened  the  word  "  damned  "  to  "  cimrlemned," 
nnd  ^qiarated  them  from  the  innin  Goipel,  adrling  a  note  slnling  that  "  the  tno 
old«Bl  Grede  mafiutichpis  and  some  oibei  authorities,  omit  from  vcise  mne  to 
the  end  "  ;  and  that  "  some  other  authorities  have  a  different  ending  to  iliis  Got- 
pel." 

The  fcuiiitance  of  staunch  high  churchmen  of  the  older  type  even  tg  so  miM  a 
reform  as  the  liisl  change  above  noted  may  be  exemplihed  by  a  siory  told  of  Phil- 
polls  Hishop  of  Excler,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  A  kindly 
clcTgjtiiaii  rc-nUng  the  itivitaUon  to  the  holy  commiinioTi,  and  thinking  lliat  to  af- 
fectionate a  call  w.i«  disfigured  by  the  han;h  phrase  "  eateth  and  dHnketb  to  his  owa 
damaslion,"  ventured  timidly  to  subiiitute  the  word  "  condemaiitioa."  Therenpon 
the  hisJiop,  who  was  kneeling  with  the  rest  of  the  cuikgregation.  threw  up  Km  he*d 
and  roared  "i/uwifffjft'flw /"  The  story  is  given  in  T.  A,  TroUopc's  tf'Aa/ f  Jte- 
nifjfi&fr,  vol.  i,  p.  444,  American  chyrchmcn  may  well  rejoice  that  the  fatheti  <rf 
the  Americsiti  brancli  of  the  Anglican  Chutch  were  wise  enough  aad  ChtUllan 
coough  to  omit  from  their  Prayer  Book  this  damnatory  elause,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
IlKtioiL  Service  and  the  Athanasiati  Creed. 
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the  rejection  of  some  books  and  the  acceptance  of  others  was 
accidental,  if  anything  is  accidental. 

So,  too,  scientific  bibh'cal  research  has,  as  we  have  seen. 
been  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  much  mythical  and 
legendary  matter,  as  a  setting  for  the  great  truths  not  only 
of  the  Old  Testament  but  of  the  New.  It  has  also  shown, 
by  the  comparative  study  of  literatures,  the  process  by  which 
some  books  were  compiled  and  recompiled,  adorned  with 
beauti/ul  utterances,  strengthened  or  weakened  by  altera- 
tions and  interpolations  expressing  the  views  of  the  pos- 
sessors or  transcribers,  and  attributed  to  personages  who 
could  not  possibly  have  written  them.  The  presentation 
of  these  things  has  greatly  weakened  that  sway  of  mere 
dogma  which  has  so  obscured  the  simple  teachings  of 
Christ  himself;  for  it  has  shown  that  the  more  wc  know 
of  our  sacred  books,  the  less  certain  we  become  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  "  proof  texts,"  and  it  has  disengaged  more 
and  more,  as  the  only  valuable  residuum,  like  the  mass  of 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  the  personality,  spirit. 
teaching,  and  ideals  of  the  blessed  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity. More  and  more,  too,  the  new  scholarship  has  devel- 
oped the  conception  of  the  New  Testament  as,  like  the  Old, 
the  growth  of  literature  in  obedience  to  law— a  concep- 
tion which  in  all  probability  will  give  it  its  strongest  hold 
on  the  coming  centuries.  In  making  this  revelation  Chris- 
tian  scholarship  has  by  no  means  done  work  mainly  destruc- 
tive, it  has,  indeed,  swept  away  a  mass  of  noxious  growths, 
but  it  has  at  the  same  lime  cleared  llic  ground  for  a  better 
growth  of  Christianity— a  growth  through  which  already 
pulsates  the  current  of  a  nobler  life.  It  has  forever  destroyed 
the  contention  of  scholars  like  those  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  saw,  in  the  multitude  of  irreconcilable  discrepan- 
cies between  various  biblical  statements,  merely  evidences 
of  priestcraft  and  intentional  fraud.  The  new  scholarship 
has  shown  that  even  such  absolute  contradictions  as  those 
between  the  accounts  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  between  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  and  de- 
tails of  the  resurrection  in  the  first  three  Gospels  and  tii  the 
fourth,  and  other  discrepancies  hardly  less  serious,  do  not 
destroy  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.     Even  the 
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hopelessly  conflicting  genealogies  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
evidently  mythical  accretions  about  the  simple  (acts  of  his 
birth  and  life  are  thus  full  of  interest  when  taken  as  a  natu- 
ral literary  development  in  obedience  to  the  deepest  re- 
Ugious  feeling.* 

Among  those  who  have  wrought  most  effectively  to 
bring  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  English-speaking  nations 
to  this  higher  conception,  Matthew  Arnold  should  not  be 
forgotten.  By  poetic  insight,  broad  scholarship,  pungent 
statement,  pithy  argument,  and  an  exquisitely  lucid  style, 
he  aided  effectually  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  bringing  the  work  of  specialists  to  bear  upon 
the  development  of  a  broader  and  deeper  view.  In  the 
light  of  his  genius  a  conception  of  our  sacred  books  at 
the  same  time  more  literary  as  well  as  more  scientific  has 
grown  widely  and  vigorously,  while  the  older  view  which 
made  of  them  a  fetich  and  a  support  for  unchristian  dogmas 
has  been  more  and  more  thrown  into  the  background.  The 
contributions  to  these  results  by  the  most  eminent  professors 
at  the  great  Christian  universities  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  taking  the  lead,  are  most 
hopeful  signs  of  a  new  epoch.  Very  signihcant  also  is  a 
change  in  the  style  of  argument  against  the  scientific  view. 
Leading  supporters  of  the  older  opinions  see  more  and  more 
clearly  the  worthlessness  ot  rhetoric  against  ascertained 
fact;  mere  dogged  resistance  to  cogent  argument  evidently 
avails  less  and  less;  and  the  readiness  of  the  more  prominent 
representatives  of  the  older  thought  to  consider  opposing 
arguments,  and  to  acknowledge  any  force  they  may  have, 
is  certainly  of  good  omen.     The  concessions  made  in  Lux 

•  Among  the  newer  English  works  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  especially  as  re- 
gards Ihc  Old  Testament,  see  Ryle  in  work  ci[(^d.  As  to  Hit  evidences  of  frequent 
mutilations  of  the  New  Testament  text,  as  well  as  of  frec|ueiit  charge  of  changinij; 
Itxti  made  against  each  other  by  early  Christian  wiileta,  see  Reuss,  Hittory  of  ike 
Ntw  T^staiuitt,  vol.  ii,  g  362.  For  a  reverent  and  honest  treatment  of  s«nicof  the 
discrepancies  and  contra  diet  ions  whteh  are  absJ^'lulely  irreconcilable,  see  Cruokirr, 
as  above,  appendix  ;  also  Cone,  Gospel  CritUism  and  IHsteric  CAritlianily,  espe- 
cially chap,  iii ;  alM>  Matthew  Amulcl.  LtUraturi  ami  Dogma,  and  God  and  Ihe 
Bible,  especially  chap,  vi  :  and  for  a  hricf  hut  full  showing  of  them  in  a  judicial 
and  kindly  spirit,  we  Lalng,  PrcACems  of  the  Future,  chap,  ix,  on  Tkt  HiUorital 

tmtnt  it  tfie  liiispels. 
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Mundi  regarding  scriptural  myths  and  legends  have  been 

already  mentioned. 

Significant  also  has  been  the  increasing-  reprobation  in 
the  Church  itself  of  tiie  profound  though  doubtless  unwit- 
ting immoralities  of  recomikrs.  The  castigation  which  fol- 
lowed the  exploits  of  the  greatest  of  these  in  our  own  time — 
Mr.  Gladstone^  at  the  hands  of  Prof.  Huiley — did  much 
to  complete  a  work  in  which  such  eminent  churchmen  as 
Stanley,  Farrar,  Sanday,  Cheync,  Driver,  and  Sayce  had 
rendered  good  service. 

Typical  among  these  evidences  of  a  better  spirit  in  con. 
troversy  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  question  regarding 
mistaken  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
and  especially  regarding  quotations  by  Christ  himself.  For 
a  time  this  was  apparently  the  most  difficult  of  all  matters 
dividing  the  two  forces;  but  though  here  and  there  appear 
champions  of  tradition,  like  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  new  view  has  virtually  ceased;  in  one 
way  or  another  the  most  conservative  autboriiies  have  ac- 
cepted the  undoubted  truth  revealed  by  a  simple  scientific 
method.  Their  arguments  have  indeed  been  varied.  While 
some  have  fallen  back  upon  Le  Clerc's  contention  that 
"Christ  did  not  come  to  teach  criticism  to  the  Jews,"  and 
others  upon  Paley's  argument  that  the  Master  shaped  his 
statements  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  others 
have  taken  refuge  in  scholastic  statements — among  them 
that  of  Ircnaeus  regarding  "a  quiescence  of  the  divine 
word,"  or  the  somewhat  startling  explanation  by  sundry 
recent  theologians  that  "our  Lord  emptied  himself  of  his 
Godhead."* 

Nor  should  there  be  omitted  a  tribute  to  the  increasing 

•  For  Mntihew  Arnold,  see.  besides  his  LiUralure  and  Dogma,  liis  St.  Paul 
and  Pn'tfilanlism.  As  to  the  quotations  in  the  Xcw  Testament  from  the  Old,  sec 
Toy.  Quotulions  t'lt  ihe  A'rw  TeJtamcnl,  I8S9^  p,  7a:  also  Kuencn,  Thi:  Profihett 
an4 Propkfcy  in  limcL  For  Lc  Clerc's  mode  of  dealing  wilh  the  argument  icgard- 
ing  qiioiationi  frgiu  llie  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  curlier  parts  of  the  present 
chapter.  For  Paley'»  mode,  sec  his  Evidtaas,  pnrt  iti,  dinpicr  iii,  For  tte  more 
ichoinitk  eKpftfssions  from  Ircnaeus  and  others,  we  Gore,  Batnpton  Lettures,  1B91, 
especially  tiole  on  p.  2*7.  For  a  striking  pnssagc  on  ihe  genera]  subject,  sec  B.  W. 
Bacon,  Gmaxs  of  Ctntsu,  p.  33.  cn<iing  with  the  words.  "  We  muM  deduxc  to  stalte 
[he  attthoritjF  of  Je»u»  Christ  on  a  qucition  of  litcmiy  criticism." 
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courtesy  shown  in  late  years  by  leading  supporters  of  the 
older  view.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  present 
century  tliere  has  been  a  roost  happy  departure  from  the 
older  method  of  resistance,  first  by  plausibiUiies,  next  by 
epithets,  and  finally  by  persecution.  To  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  upon  Darwin,  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  and 
Bishop  Colenso,  have  succeeded,  among  really  eminent 
leaders,  a  far  better  method  and  tone.  While  Matthew 
Arnold  no  doubt  did  much  in  commending  "sweet  reason. 
ablcncss"  to  theological  controversialists,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
by  his  perfect  courtesy  to  his  opponents,  even  when  smart- 
ing under  their  heaviest  blows,  has  set  a  most  valuable 
example.  Nor  should  the  spirit  shown  by  Bishop  Ellicott, 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  for  the  traditional  view,  pass  without 
a  tribute  of  respect  Truly  pathetic  is  it  to  see  this  vener- 
able and  learned  prelate,  one  of  the  most  eminent  represent- 
ativcs  of  the  older  biblical  research,  even  when  giving^  sol- 
emn warnings  against  the  newer  criticisms,  and  under  all 
the  temptations  of  *■*■  cathedra  utterance,  remaining  mild  and 
gentle  and  just  in  the  treatment  of  adversaries  whose  ideas 
he  evidently  abhors.  Happily,  he  is  comforted  by  the  faith 
that  Christianitv  will  survive ;  and  this  faith  his  opponents 
fully  share.* 

*  At  exBRipIci  of  courtesy  between  thcologic  opponents  may  be  cited  the  cift- 
troveny  between  Mr.  Gliulstane  uiO  Pcof,  Huxlc>-,  Principal  Con'i  Bamfttni  //r. 
$iir€i  for  iSqi,  and  Bishoj)  Ellicott's  Chaa-grt,  published  in  i3^. 

To  the  fact  that  tlie  suppieuion  of  personal  convictioa^  unont; "  the  enllghu 
ened  "  did  not  cease  with  tlie  Metliccnn  popes  there  are  many  testimonies.  One 
especinll;  curious  wiu  ineiitioiiu<iI  to  the  present  writer  by  a  most  honoured  diplft- 
malbt  and  scholar  nl  Rome,  While  this  gentleman  v/oa  looking  over  the  bool^  of 
ftn  eminent  cardinal,  recently  deceased,  he  noticed  a  series  of  octavos  bearing  oo 
their  back§  the  Utts  "Acta  Apostpiorum''  Surprised  at  sudl  an  extension  of  the 
Acti  of  the  Apostles,  he  opened  n  vuIuidc  and  found  ihe  scries  to  be  ihc  works  of 
Voltaire.  As  (o  a  similar  condition  of  things  in  the  Church  of  England  nuybe 
cited  the  following  from  Froude't  Erasmus :  "  I  knew  various  pcnonii  of  high  repu. 
tatioti  a  few  years  ago  wlo  thought  at  bottom  very  much  as  BUhop  Colenso  thoof;^ 
who  nevertheless  turned  and  rent  him  to  clear  their  own  reputations— which  ihcy 
did  Bot  succeed  in  dotag."    Sec  woik  cited,  dose  of  Lecture  XI. 
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For  all  this  dissolving  away  of  traditional  opinions  regard- 
ing- our  sacred  literature,  there  has  been  a  cause  far  more 
general  and  powerful  than  any  which  has  been  given,  for  it 
is  a  cause  surrounding  and  permeating  all.  This  is  simply 
the  atmosphere  of  thought  engendered  by  the  development 
of  all  sciences  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

Vast  masses  of  myth,  legend,  marvel,  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, coming  into  this  atmosphere,  have  been  dissolved  and 
are  now  dissolving  quietly  away  like  icebergs  drifted  into 
the  Gulf  Stream.  In  earlier  days,  when  some  critic  in 
advance  of  his  time  insisted  that  Moses  could  not  have 
written  an  account  embracing  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
death,  it  was  sufficient  to  answer  that  Moses  was  a  prophet; 
if  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  great  early 
prophets,  by  all  which  they  did  and  did  not  do,  showed  that 
there  could  not  have  existed  in  their  time  any  "  Levitical 
code,"  a  sufficient  answer  was  "mystery";  and  if  the  dis* 
crepancy  was  noted  between  the  two  accounts  of  creation  in 
Genesis,  or  between  the  genealogies  or  the  dates  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  Gospels,  the  cogent  reply  was  "infidelity." 
But  the  thinking  world  has  at  last  been  borne  by  the  general 
development  of  a  scientific  atmosphere  beyond  that  kind  of 
refutation, 

If,  in  the  atmosphere  generated  by  the  earlier  developed 
sciences,  the  older  growths  of  biblical  interpretation  have 
drooped  and  withered  and  are  evidently  perishing,  new  and 
better  growths  have  arisen  with  roots  running  down  into  the 
newer  sciences.  Comparative  Anthropology  in  general,  by 
showing  that  various  early  stages  of  belief  and  observance, 
once  supposed  to  be  derived  from  direct  revelation  from 
heaven  to  the  Hebrews,  are  still  found  as  arrested  devel- 
opments among  various  savage  and  barbarous  tribes;  Com- 
parative Mythology  and  Folklore,  by  showing  that  ideas  and 
beliefs  regarding  the  Supreme  Power  in  the  universe  arc 
progressive,  and  not  less  in  Judea  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  Comparative  Religion  and  Literature,  by  searching 
out  and  laying  side  by  side  those  main  facts  in  the  upward 
Struggle  of  humanity  which  show  that  the  Israelites,  like 
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other  giltcd  peoples,  rose  gradually,  through  ghost  worship, 
feticbism,  and  polytheism,  to  higher  theological  levels;  and 
that,  as  ihey  thus  rose,  their  conceptions  and  statements 
regarding  the  God  they  worshipped  became  nobler  and 
belter — all  these  sciences  are  giving  a  new  solution  to  those 
problems  which  dogmatic  theol<^y  has  so  long  laboured 
in  vain  to  solve.  While  researches  in  these  sciences  have 
established  the  fact  that  accounts  formerly  supposed  to  be 
special  revelations  to  Jews  and  Christians  arc  but  repeti- 
tions of  widespread  legends  dating  from  far  earlier  civiliza- 
tions, and  that  beliefs  formerly  thought  fundamental  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity  arc  simply  based  on  ancient  roytbs, 
they  have  also  begun  to  impress  upon  the  inCeUect  and  con- 
science of  the  thinking  world  the  fact  that  the  religious  and 
moral  truths  thus  disengaged  from  the  old  masses  of  myth 
and  legend  are  all  the  more  venerable  and  authoritative, 
and  that  all  individual  or  national  life  of  any  value  must  be 
vitalized  by  them.* 

If,  then,  modern  science  in  general  has  acted  powerfully 
to  dissolve  away  the  theories  and  dogmas  of  the  older  theo- 
logic  interpretation,  it  has  also  been  active  in  a  reconstruc- 
tion and  recrystallization  of  truth ;  and  very  powerful  in  tbis 
reconstruction  have  been  the  evolution  doctrines  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  thought  and  work  of  men  like  Darwin  and 
Spencer. 

In  the  light  thus  obtained  the  sacred  text  has  been  trans- 
formed ;  out  of  the  old  chaos  has  come  order;  out  of  the 
old  welter  of  hopelessly  conflicting  statements  in  religion  and 
morals  has  come,  in  obedience  to  this  new  conception  oE 
development,  the  idea  of  a  sacred  literature  which  mirrors 
the  most  striking  evolution  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  Of  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  world,  it 
shows  us  our  own  as  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  pre- 


*  For  piftintive  UmenUliQns  over  the  influcnoe  of  this  itmoapheK  of  coentiiic 
(liiMighl  Open  the  man  eminent  contemporarf  Chrislian  kjwUus,  mc  the  Chriiha 
Cwt/i^ati>r,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucaler  and  BrLUol,  London,  1893,  and  the  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Hevine  for  M.iy,  1892,  Ijy  the  BUltop  of  Colcfaeatcr,  panim. 
For  some  less  known  exiinplcs  of  sacred  myths  aod  Icgcods  inherited  frooi  ondent 
civilitailons.  see  L«nonnant,  Let  Origins  Ji  I'Uisieire,  pasHm,  but  npedaDr 
chaps,  il,  ir,  t,  vj ;  se«  also  Uoldnhcr. 
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cious;  exhibiting'  to  us  the  most  complete  religious  develop- 
ment to  which  humanity  has  attained,  and  holding  before  us 
the  loftiest  ideals  which  our  race  has  known.  Thus  it  is  that, 
with  the  keys  furnished  by  this  new  race  of  biblical  scholars, 
the  way  has  been  opened  to  treasures  of  thought  which  have 
been  inaccessible  to  theologians  for  two  thousand  years. 

As  to  the  Divine  Power  in  the  universe  :  tliese  interpreters 
have  shown  huvv,  beginning  with  the  tribal  god  of  the  He- 
brews— one  among  many  jealous,  fitful,  unseen,  local  sover- 
eigns of  Asia  Minor — the  higher  races  have  been  borne  on 
to  the  idea  of  the  just  Ruler  of  the  whole  earth,  as  revealed 
by  the  later  and  greater  prophets  of  Israel,  and  finally  to  tlie 
belief  in  the  Universal  Father,  as  best  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  to  man:  beginning  with  men  alter  Jehovali's 
Own  heart — cruel,  treacherous,  revengeful — we  are  borne  on 
to  an  ideal  of  men  who  do  right  lor  right's  sake ;  who  search 
and  speak  the  truth  for  truth's  sake;  who  love  others  as 
themselves.  As  to  the  world  at  large :  the  races  dominant 
in  religion  and  morals  have  been  lifted  from  the  idea  of  a 
"  chosen  people  "  stimulated  and  abetted  by  their  tribal  god 
in  ever^'  sort  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  to  the  conception  of  a 
vast  community  in  which  the  fatherhood  of  God  overarches 
all,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  permeates  all. 

Thus,  at  last,  out  of  the  old  conception  of  our  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  oracles — a  mass  of  entangling  utterances,  fruit- 
ful in  wrangling  interpretations,  which  have  given  to  the 
world  long  and  weary  ages  of  "  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness";  of  fetichism,  subtlety,  and  pomp;  of  tyranny, 
bloodshed,  and  solemnly  constituted  imposture;  of  every- 
thing which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  most  abhorred— has  been 
gradually  developed  through  the  centuries,  by  the  bbours, 
sacrifices,  and  even  the  martyrdom  of  a  long  succettioa  (A 
men  of  God,  the  conception  of  it  as  a  sacred  literature— a 
growth  only  possible  under  that  divine  light  which  the  vari* 
ous  orbs  of  science  have  done  so  much  to  brin)(  into  the  rntnd 
and  heart  and  soul  of  man — a  reveblion.  not  */(  the  Fall  iii 
Man,  but  of  the  Ascent  of  Man — an  expfj%iti'tn,  wil  oi  ictti' 
porary  dogmas  and  observance*,  but  o(  ibc  Htffttul  Iaw  tA 
Righteousness — the  one  upward  path  ('/r')rKJJv^lu«l<>  ami  Utr 
nations.     No  longer  an  orade,  j^ood  Uit  ll«  "  Ujwitt  ord$n'* 
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j|,v,  «v.i  to  be  quietly  sneered  at  by  "  the  enlightened" 
longer  a  fetich,  whose  defenders  iriust  become  perse- 
s.  or  reconcilers,  or  "apologists":  but  a  most  fruitful 
which  religioa  and  science  may  accept  as  a  source  of 
gfth  to  both. 
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'')3.  note ;  217,  note  ;  .iqrj,  note. 

Alliez,  AbW,  cited,  i,  jji,  note. 

lUmamon.  on  intcllectnnl  development, 
ii,  34. 

Almeida,  on  Xavier's  m!ra.c1es,  Ii,  13. 
Cited,  ti,  noto. 

Aloid^,  Greek  legend  of  Ihcir  attempt 
to  icjde  heaven,  i,  1^6  ;  ii,  173. 

Alpbonsu  the  Wikc,  of  Castile,  hts  opia- 
loa  of  the  order  of  tlie  heavenly  bod- 
ies, i.  168, 

Amxbile,  cited,  i,  154,  note. 

Amazons,  ihdi  poution  lo  Enssbitis's 
chronological  tables,  i,  350. 
JTOse.  St.,  Mvi  belief  th.tt  tight  and 
irkiiciss  are  eoiitiet  inilk.-petident  of 
the  heavenly  bodice,  1.  13.  On  the 
literal  acceptance  of  the  Scriptaics,  25. 
His  toleration  of  tlic  belief  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  qj.  His  toler- 
ance toward  thoae  believing  In  the 
antipodes,  103.    On  the  second  book 


ofEsdraslir.  On  the  phctiomena  of 
storms,  324.  On  the  efiicAcy  of  rcl. 
ic^  agairiM  ilLiiMihc,  u,  26.  On  the  lx- 
orcism  of  animals,  113.  On  the  tak- 
ing of  interciil.  a06.    Cited,  t,  5,  note ; 

13,  itote  ;  23,  note  ;  334,  doIc  ;  ii,  107, 
cote ;  266,  nolc 

America,  effect  of  the  diicwicry  of,  on 
ihcologkM]  views,  i,  46.  Op'pa-iition 
to  Onrwinism  in.  71,  72.  Ouposi- 
lion  In  inoculatiiin  in,  ii,  56,  57. 
Pligues  ID,  Ss.  8eli«fin  diabolic  In- 
(lucncc  in,  137.  First  impulse  toward 
humane  treatment  of  the  inuuic  in, 
1301  Kpidcmic  nf  wilchcrafi  In,  145- 
154.  Of  liysicria,  163.  Hcn-as's 
work  in,  igi.  The  cle.tving  of.  from 
Europe,  191,  201.  Exjilanalory  mvth>^ 
in,  atj),  317,  Recepiioii  of  the  revised 
version  of  the  Bible  iu,  391, 

AMtn<aH  Church  /i<vUw,  cited,  1,  73, 
note. 

American  Oriental  Society,  itt  work,  ii, 
303. 

Amicnt,  case  of  alleged  diabolic  possea- 
sion  in,  ii,  165. 

Ammonite,  fossil,  myth   cq;aidiii{,  ii, 

Ainmonim,  rcprcscn lalion  of  Ihelr  ori- 
gin iu  Luther's  Btlile,  ii,  336. 

Amos,  account  of  the  Dead  Sea  by.  ii. 
223.     Cited,  i,  394,  note. 

Amsterdam,  oppovition  to  the  erectton  of 
a  fiaiuc  to  Spinoaa  in,  ii,  318. 

Amulets,  demand  for.  ii,  30, 

An;c%lhctic*,  theological  oppo^iUon  to 
the  uie  of,  ii,  55-63. 

Analysis,  ^pt^clrum,  irformaliotj  con- 
cerning nebulae  obtained  from,  i,  17. 

Atialnmy,  tUcolo-gicnl  opjio^iiiun  to  study 
"f,  i>.  31.  52.  Investigations  in.  al- 
lowed in  Cicrmnn  cities,  46.  Scien- 
tific struggle  for,  49-55. 

Anaximander,  his  ideas  of  evolation,  i, 

14,  53.  Source  of  his  theory,  si> 
AnAximcnes,  on  evolution,  i.  I4,  53, 
Ancyra,  Synod  of,  on  the  expulsion   of 

potiseiscd  pcreoDS  bwa  the  Church,  ii, 

IOC). 
Anden.cn,  Jiirgcu,  died,  ii,  214,  note. 
Anderson,   investigations   of  the    Dead 

Sea  by,  ii,  351,  359. 
Andovcr,  minister  of,  his  resistance  to 

the  Salem  witch  prrsermitm,  ii,  153, 
AMttoivr  /V:'(«i",  tiled,  i,  87.  note. 
Anfos^i,   hiii  refusal  to  allow  Seltclc's 

work  on  astronomy  to  be  published,  1, 

156. 
Angells,  FachcT   Augnslin   de,  his  lec- 
tures on  meicoToloig.V,  \^Ar-TSA, "S^i*- 
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Hb  oompcocnue  between  scieace  mad 
tbeolaey.  iSS.    Cited,  |S8,  aot« ;  324. 
■trie ;  yfO,  Bocc. 
Aagdo,  MiduuL     See  MtCHAEl.  An- 

CKIjO. 

An(«ls,  repmcnucion  of,  in  ihe  SUtine 
fietcoes,  i.  II,  I  h«if  agency  la  effect- 
ing the  iltiilritiuliun  0?  aniinaK  45. 
Their  obce  in  ilte  cdesilal  hieiai  cli  y,— 
Ibeir  duiics,  119. 

Angelut.  the  midd.iy,  otxwon  of  ilt  ev- 
tabluhracDl,  t,  177,  and  note, 

Ai^lieto  Ctaufch  In  America,  chai^  in 
tu  Bffdi  of  C0mm»n  Praynr,  n.  64. 

AwgU'SajcifH  CkrimuU.c'iXoA.  \,  177,  note 

Anglo-Saxon  manual  ofiutnskomy,  cited, 
i.  399,  note. 

AngonliSinc,  Ducheu  d*.  tponior  lit  the 
bapttfiiin  of  belK  i,  346. 

AnimaiK,  theological  leachtngs  regard- 
ing, i,  34-49.  Creation  of,  represented 
ia  the  cathedral  at  Ulm,  34.  Luther's 
Twm  00.  36.  Theological  clasnfica- 
tion  of,  28.  Theories  ns  to  noxious.  30. 
Distinction  of  %pectc>  among,  30,  31. 
Bochart'i  work  on  the  aiiimalt  uf  ihe 
Bible,  40.  r>iteculit»  ralwd  by  ihe 
di»trtbutiatt  of,  44.  45,  46.  48,  Polcn- 
tial  and  actual  creation  of,  55.  De- 
moniacal possesMcm  of,  ii,  113.  Nam- 
ing of,  by  Adnm,  195, 196.  NxmcKof, 
among  the  Egyptians,  196.  Najning 
of,  by  I'ohi,  11)7, 

Annabel^,  destruction  of  woilcmen  by 
evil  apiriU  si,  i,  403. 

Anna  Rcnato.    See  Maxla.  Rexata. 

Anne,  Queen,  cure  of  king's  evil  by,  ii, 
48. 

Annecy,  Bishop  of,  effect  of  hi*  ««Jt  on 
the  epidemic  of  hyficria  at  Munine, 
ii,  I(i3. 

jimttiia  LiKern.    Sec  LilUra  Annua. 

Aniclra.  St.,  histhcoiy  of  insanity,  it,  104. 
Mix  pniof  oftlie  *infalneaa  uf  taking 
inter  CM,  267. 

Ansclm,  Father,  of  the  Minorites,  his  ref- 
erence to  Lot's  wife,  ii,  334.  Cited. 
335,  note. 

Anlhotiy,  St..     See  Antony, 

Anthropology,  and  the  fall  of  man.  i. 
284-302.  It*  proof  of  tbe  upward 
eroluiion  of  hnninnity.  313.  Its  in- 
fluence on  religion,  320-322.  Coin- 
tmradvc,  its  solution  of  vital  problems, 

".  393- 
Anttenriat,  railroads  and  telegraphs  ber- 
aldaof,  ii,  3S(i. 

Antipodes,  ihcoloE''=3'^''*°'f'"'^K'"^'figi 
'  loa-joS. 
'■rBccination  Society  of  Boston,  ii,  5S. 
Uofi,  description  of,  i,  33. 


Antonine  Cohimn  at  Rome,  eoauuaon^ 
lion  of  Jupiter's  iatctpositlaa  in  tbe 
battle  ai^ast  tbe  Quadi  ork.  i,  331. 

ADtoniBOS  Martyr,  on  the  [>vad  Seaand 
toot's  wife,  li,  333.    Cited.  239,  note. 

Antony,  or  Aatbonj,  St..  ol  Egypt,  cuia- 
live  powew  of,  ii,  40.  Filthincw  oC 
69.    Effects,  of  tnona&iic  life  on,  131. 

Antony,  ot  Anthoay.  bt..  of  Padna.TO- 
live  offeringsai  hi»  shrine,  ii,42.  EI& 
cacy  of  Kit  rclio,  3i. 

Ants,  as  the  emblem  of  heretics,  i,  36. 

Antwerp,  rcUcsof  St.  josaphat  al,ii,3St, 

Atit^tla,  cited,  ii.  73,  note. 

Apiun,  I'cter,  hii  ailitode  towatd  (he 
theories  of  Copernicus,  i,  135,  116, 
His  cxpnbion  from  tbe  Univeniiyof 
TutHngcn,  185.  His  olwcrvatioa  of 
comets,  aoa 

Apocalypse,  its  (caching  regarding xstim- 
omy,  t,  131.  Pl^nc  d*scribeil  in,  it, 
63.  Rcferencei  to  the  Dead  Sea  in, 
233. 

Apoltonia,  St^  curative  powers  of,  ii,  4a 

Apostles'  Creed,  rooceptioa  of  crealkn 
in,  i,  10.  lu  teacbingii  n^arding  Ihe 
resurrection  of  the  body,  it,  31,  ji 
Valla  on  Ihc  elate  of,  303,  316. 

Appln,  the  Dead  Sea,  ii,  23S,  333,  34X 
34S.  249. 

Apple  tree,  origin  of  the,  ii,  219. 

Arabic,  ability  of  p'ossc'^sed  prisons  to 
speak,  ii,  159,  lOi.  Its  resemblance 
to  Hebrew,  i^a     Antiijuity  of,  206. 

Arabs,  their  di^tcoverics  in  science,  1, 
389.  Rca&oni.  for  iheir  superiority 
over  the  ChristiaOB,  397.  Develop, 
mcnt  of  medical  science  by,  ii,  34. 
Their  care  for  the  insane,  105.  MyOiS 
among,  2I7.  Their  legend  acooiist- 
ing  for  certain  rocks  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  353.  Attempt  to  make  them  re- 
eponstble  for  the  story  of  Lot's  wife, 

36], 

Arsgo.  on  the  effect  of  comets  00  I«b- 
peralure.  i,  scs,  3oO.  Cited,  i,  90|, 
note;  347,  note. 

Aramaic,  antiquity  of,  ii,  206, 

Ararat,  Mount..ibscncG  ofmany  spedetf 
animals  in  the  countfy  about.  1.  46.4S. 

Arber,  cilcci.  t,  lio.  noic. 

Arbor  Day,  happy  effects  of  its 
tion  in  various  States,  t.  372. 

Arhuihnot,  on  tbe  sinfulness  of  lighlning*' 
rods,  i,  366, 

Arcelin.  on  the  prehistoric  implements 
of  Egypt,  i,  39S. 

ArchieoloKi'its,  ancient  nccoimla  of  the 
creation  fmiiid  liy,  i,  20.  'ITieir  dt^ 
covcrie*  of  remains,  of  the  savage  pe^ 
riod  in  the  Nile  Valley,  363, 964.      " 
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Archaeology,  its  evidcoce  as  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  in  Egypt,  i,  a62.  s34- 
Prehiitoric,  26&-33a.  Natiotwl  Mm- 
scnm  of,  at  Sf.  Germain,  Boucbcr'3  col- 
lection oi  antiquiliea  al,  37}. 
'.  AKhanecls,  tlwr  place  in  ibe  cdcsdal 
hiernrcKy,  1,  119. 

Archirowlerys,  iu  presence  in  Eorope.  i. 
45.    Diicoveryof,  9i. 

d'Acehiai;.  died,  i.  fia,  note ;  wjg.  note ; 
213,  note:  328,  note;  330,  note, 

ArcWmedes,  his  scieniific  woA,  t,  37S- 

Archilects,  list  of  Egyptian  court,  i,  ajB. 

Architecture  ip  early  Egypt,  i,  ado, 

Arcuir,  Bi^Eiop,  on  the  wooden  ei  the 
Deati  Sea,  ii,  228,  Cked,  ii,  213, 
note. 

Aret.i!us,  hi^  study  of  insanity,  ii,  98. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  Dr.  Hedge's  cooflem-  j 
nation  of,  i.  79.  On  evolution.  33-  I 
His  acceptance  of  the  proofs  of  man's  ^ 
existt^nce  in  the  QualerDary  period,  1 
392.  His  efforts  lo  opporie  tile  con-  < 
elusions  of  comparative  clhiolagy. 
305-507.  Citedj  87.  note ;  381,  note ;  , 
3.0;),  cote. 

Aiiano,  Bishop  of,  answer  of  the  Holy 
Office  to  hi.t  question  r^atding  the 
taking  of  inlereait,  ii,  384. 

Arielus.  on  ifae  poitenl^  of  the  heaven*,   | 

Ii.  183. 
Arbtaichus,  his  statentcnt  of  Ibe  helio-  , 
centric  theory,  i,  i»x      Charged  with 
l>la£pheEny,  13 1. 
Ari^tens,  cited,  ii,  3^.  note. 
Aristotle,  his  theory  of  evolntion,  i,  14, 
$7,     His  work  in  naiuntl  hisiorr,  31- 
Uisregard  of  hL>  work  in  the  kliddle 
Ages,    32.      llis   conception    of   the 
earth's  sphericity,  qi,  97.    ff  n  author- 
ity cited  by  theologians  againai  Gall- 
leo,    131.      His    attempt    to    czpUlD 
slonn%333.     Ht«  influence  on  the  latex 
Middle  Ages,  330.     Hts  conclnaions 
regarding  rainhovrx.  330L     Mb  tnfln- 
ence  on  ictenliSc  rnethod,  374.      On 
the  laking  of  interest,  ii,  36;.     Cited, 
i,  91,  note;  ii,  365,  note. 
Ark,  preservation  of  animaU  in  thf,  i.  31, 

47.     Its  inaHcqnatc  nitc,  31,  ^4. 
Aries,  Council  of.  Us  proliibition  of  tbe 

takinc  of  inicrcst,  it,  sAA. 
Army.   English,  death  rate  in,   ii,    9s. 

German,  death  rate  in,  93. 
Arnold  uf  Villanova,  inllacncc  of  mystic 
theolc^y  on.  i.  397,  3<>3.     His  dcro. 
tion  to  science,  ii,  35, 
Arnold.  SirEdwiu.  influence  of  hbZrf  A/ 

of  Atia,  ii,  3H3.     Cilcd,  i,  173,  note. 
Arnold.  Matthew,  hit  attack  on  (^olenim. 

L>i<  353-     ^i*  influence  ill  aid  of  bibli- 
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39C^  note;  391.  aoCcL 
Arnold.  Tbeodore,  OB  tbttic.  ^  93X 
Amold.  Tbonub  bb  apptlarioa  o(  Ae 

critical  laeihod  to  Xiwrnn  liMdty,  B, 

339- 

Arrext.  m  ntlialar  IMII.  L  iS. 

Art,  tnedtcval,  KptcaenUtioo  of  tbe  Al- 
ntghtjr  in,  i,  X7.  Of  thcolofrical  ideas 
of  the  marreU  of  aalure,  36.  Vpwiid 
tendency  of  mankind  ihovn  by  htitOfy 
of,3to.  I'mhii  liiiii  lit  iif  Miai  ijilnn 
ofuacal  ponesuoa  in  popular,  ii,  1 10, 
I  ti.     la  modera.  1  rx. 

FArtdt  VMfitrki  DaUi.  died.  1,  252, 
note ;  357,  note. 

Artand,  on  the  appro>«al,  in  1744,  o( 
GaUl«o*<  dadagne,  i,  157,  note. 

Asa,  Cinse  of  hts  illacsi,  ti.  3.  Of  hia 
death.  37. 

Aiafcctida.  cmploynent  of.  lo  drive  one 
Satan,  ii,  rt^. 

Ascolt,  CcccD  A',  perscration  of,  i,  107, 

AscdU.  Jetoise  d'.  pcrsceutioo  of  Roger 
Baoon  hr,  i.  3S9.  39a 

Aicoli,  G.  I.,  bis  work  in  pbiktiogy,  ii,  205. 

Ashe*  of  the  Dead  Sea  Irait,  ii,  349. 

Ashley,  died,  ii.  370.  note  :  373,  note. 

Ashley  beds  animal  remains  in.  i.  81. 

Asia,  nations  o(  tbetr  antiqaitr.  i,  to. 

Astatic  Sodety  of  CalcaHa.  iotudatioa 
of,  )i,  lo^ 

Ax«  on  wlucb  the  Saviour  rode,  ngntfi- 
cmoe  v4,  'u,  997. 

Asms,  their  myMic  s^ificance  (n  Scrip- 
tare,  it.  300. 

As«-hide,  its  ase  in  flogging  breaken  of 
tlie  JewUfa  lav.  ii,  393. 

Auiti,  ffevoci  at.  i,  13. 

Auiie.  Black,  jail  fever  at  Oxford  during, 
ii.  B3. 

Awi«,  Dorsetshire,  jaQ  fever  dttring,  it, 
84. 

Aasarbanipil,  gmt  library  of.  at  Nine- 
Tch,  i,  30. 

As^tU,  theories  of  creation  in,  i.  2,  14, 
21,  32,  35,  50.  Of  the  earth's  form, 
89.  Of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  98. 
Proof*  of  the  antiquity  of  man  found 
in.  364.  Develripnient  of  belief  in 
raa^  in,  373.  Theory  of  insanity  in. 
ii,  too.  Inscriptions  among  the  ruina 
of,  170,  Inijcrintiom  in,  ftyj.  Stgnifi* 
cance  of  laaiah  s  reference  to.  395. 

Aafyriolof^y.  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
nan  furnished  by,  i,  364.  Kesulls  of 
Ibe  study  of,  51.  284.  Ill  inflnence 
on  biblical  criticism,  ii.  370-373. 

Ailranemitckt  UHUrrtdumf,  attack  on 
the  modem  sy«tem  of  astronomy,  \, 
150.  151. 
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AstnRKnnjr,  i.  lu-170.     Its   inflacace 

on  tlicoloeJcal  ideas  of  th«  creation, 
17- tQ.  Iluw  regartlcd  by  the  early 
Cliurcit,  114.  Huw  developed  tn  the 
Middle  Afcs.  ti6, 117.  Treatises  ou. 
•scribed  to  Dionysius  the  Aicopogitc. 
■  16.  Among  the  eviy  Egyptmnx, 
361.  Vincent  of  Beauvaii's  invei>ti|^ 
tioni  in.  378.  Mule  predidivc  by 
Newtan'»  calculatioQii,  406.  Early 
tbeories  of,  ii.  169-  Devoijon  of  the 
QwIdcAns  Co  ilie  studv  of,  172. 

Astruc,  hw  discovery  of  ihc  two  narra- 
tivci  ill  GciiesiK,  ii,  32a.  lU  InipoT- 
Uiicc,  333.  Attempts  to  poui  con- 
tempt on  his  wortt,  323,  333, 

Alhanasian  Creed,  its  condemnation  of 
those  who  conRmnd  the  penunx  of  the 
Triaily,  i.  ii. 

AthansMus,  St.,  Iiii  theory  of  the  crra^ 
tion,  i,  6.  Hit  inlluence  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Triniiy,  1  ]g.  On  St,  Aii- 
thon/s  sanctity,  ii,  69.  On  Origen, 
398.     Cited,  i,  6,  note  ;  ii,  71,  note. 

Atheism,  chac);e  of,  a^iiist  physicianB, 
11,  104. 

AUici^,  use  of  the  e[>ilhel  by  tlicologi- 
ans,  I,  17.  135. 

Athenians,  charge  of  poisoning  acain^C 
the  encmi'&s  of  Ihc,  it,  8"). 

Athens,  plague  nl,  ii,  (17. 

Atkinson,  C,  faU  atttrnpt  to  prove  He- 
brew the  primitive  tongue,  ii,  20a. 

Atlatttie  Mttnthly,  ciled,  1,  70,  nolc. 

Atlat,  KinE,  t  runs  formation  of,  ii,  333. 

AirciiE,  hisdcniH  announced  by  darkness 
ovci'  tiie  cflTih,  i.  173. 

Altenlioti,  expectant,  a  cauKe  of  hysteria, 
H,  166. 

AtCcrbnry,  his  part  in  the  controversy 
over  Inc  Letters  of  Phalaris,  ii,  337, 
338- 

Atlh,  mctamorphosie  of,  ti,  319. 

Aiilier,  cited,  i,  399,  nolc, 

Andiat,  c\\.cd,  i,  336,  note. 

Au^stine,  St.,  his  vicurs  on  the  crea- 
tion, i.  3,  5,  6,  25,  30,  210.  2ir.  On 
the  powers  of  numbers,  7.  On  the 
auiliority  of  the  .Scrii^inres,  25,  325;  ii, 
307.  On  .\dani'acur£e,  i,  s8,  43.  On 
superfluous  animals,  30.  On  the  fu- 
tility of  studying  nature.  33.  On 
spontnneous  gencraiion,  42,  On  Lh-e 
distKbution  of  animals,  45,  46.  On 
evolution,  53.  On  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  97.  On  thi;  theory  of  the  an- 
tipodes, 103,  104,  ID9,  250.  Result  of 
his  efforts  to  combat  scientific  lhoiif;ht, 
log.  On  nstronomical  knowledge, 
114,  20().  His  view  tegarding  fossils 
335.    On  the  antiitjuity  of  the  earth, 


350.  Hie  belief  that  the  air  ta  fall  ol 
••evils,  337.  His  testimony  regaidittg 
mimdea,  ii,  13.  On  (he  cHicac)  of 
relics,  36.  Ou  the  cau>e  of  diieticj, 
37.  His  dcnnndatiori  of  Bnat«mi>.ti, 
31,  so-  On  ihc  original  langu.tci:  of 
the  race,  175.  CiUlion  of,  by  Wlut- 
ukcr,  r8i.  His  allegorical  inierpicta- 
tlon  of  Scripture.  994.  398,  299,  301. 
Cited,  i,  J,  Dote;  b,  note:  8,  note; 
28,  note;  31,  note;  S4i  not«;  10$, 
note ;  1  [5,  note  ;  nr*.  note ;  35:; 
note  ;  325.  note  ;  337,  note  ;  ii,  11, 
note;  aj,  nolc;  2»,  note;  1^,  note; 
176,  note ;  266,  note :  300,  note. 

ADjfasiu<i,  supernatural  announccrocot  d 
his  birth,  i,  173. 

Aurelinn,  Father,  his  trial  for  "'Tfftiffg it 
woman  of  wiCfncrait,  ii,  126. 

Aun^nsic,  rem^uns  of  man  found  in  the 
Grotto  of,  i,  273. 

Austin,  Lkidwin,  his  memoir  on  the  xt- 
mains  in  KL-nfs  Cavern,  i,  271. 

Australia,  peculiar  animals  of,  i,  45,  48. 
Darwin's  work  in,  66.  Oi>po5ition  to 
Darwinism  in,  72.  Prevalence  of 
magic  aiuuiig  tribes  of,  373.  rn)|>rea 
of  the  science  of  philolt^jy  in.  ii,  S03. 
Myths  among  the  natives  of,  217.  Re- 
ception of  the  revised  version  of  Ihc 
Uible  in,  2gi, 

.\u.sLraUans,  absence  of  pottery  and  spin- 
ning among,  i,  306. 

Austiiii,  epidemics  in.  ii,  87. 

Austria,  Emperor  of.  his  hostility  to  Ki- 
enliAc  i^turly,  i,  40S. 

.^iilhority,  power  of,  during  the  Middle 

.■VgCS.    L,    3a- 

Authority  of  Scripture,  laeantnig  of,  ii, 

308. 
Ave  Maria,  its  power  over  demoai,  i, 

353- 
Avernn?,  explanation  of  crater  of,  ii, 

21-4. 

Avemaes,  his  activity  in  sdeulific  work, 
i,  38g. 

A verroism,  charge  of,  again&t  physidaiu, 
ii,  38. 

Avicenna,  his  K^logical  llieorics,  i,  213> 
Inllnence  ofii,  34< 

Avignon.  Councilsof,  their  decree  against 
Jewish  physicians,  ii,  44. 

Azores,  I'ope  Alexunder's  line  of  demar- 
cation reckoned  from  the,  i,  toB. 

Baas,  cited,  II,  3,  note ;  35,  note ;  36, 
note;  40,  note;  45,  note;  50,  note: 
74,  note  ;  84,  note  •  104,  note. 

BabeL,  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  legends  of, 
i,  96.  From  Babtil  to  ctHnparative  pUi- 
Eolo0,    ii,   16S-208.     Legend   of  tbc 
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Tower  of,  170-173,     Willett  on,  183. 

Influence  <j{  the  ttory  vf,  iqi,  204. 
Babylon,  held  to  be  Ibe  centre  of  the 

earth,  i,  q8.    Great  rwacd  lower  of,  u, 

i;o. 
Bnbylnnii,  ideas  of  the  cntitioti  iu.  i.  3, 

so,  25,     Theory  of  iivolmion  fdund  in, 

14,  ji.     CrtKifiof  lhcanli(|uity  of  man 

found  in,  3G4.     Developmeiil  o(  belief 

in  mngic  in,  373. 
Bacchm,  hU  poiilion  in  F-ascbiaa's  chro- 

nolc^tiral  tablfs,  i,  35^ 
Bichieoe,  bia  belief  in  the  exUteiic*  of 

Lot's  wife's  sifttiic.  ii,  245.    Change  of 

view  in  b  German  translation  of,  Z45. 

CitctT.  245,  note. 
Bacon,  U.  W.,  hU  work  id  biblical  crlti- 

cimi.  ii.  370.    Cited,  i,  337,  noic ;  ii, 

313,  nole  ;  y}i,  nole. 
Bftcon.  Francis,  on  ilie  riiiyinff  of  ticlU 

XnsC  Mnrm^  i,  349. 365.  His  fame. 
On  the  dsnjfcr  tiriiinK  '">*"  "■ 
rnisture  of  science  «nd  religion,  400, 
401,  Iiifliicneeof  the  ihco!oi;n;al  meth- 
od on,  401.  408,  Ott  ihc  j.iil  fever,  ii. 
84.  Influence  of  Hi*  phituaoplij',  231;, 
343,  356.  Hi*  d«fenc«  of  the  laking 
of  interett,  37;.  Cited,  i,  349>  note  ; 
401,  rote  i  402,  note. 

BiXijoii,  Roger,  theological  oppoKJIion  In, 
I,  57.  His  measurements  of  the  earth. 
Iia  Hi5  oppostticin  to  the  theorv  of 
"  The  Fall,  23S.  lli«  me  of  llic'ex- 
pcrimcnid  meihod  of  scieniiilc  Hiudy, 
379,  S**',  3'^^'  J^'J-  Persecution  of, 
387-389,  3t)t.  ChnrKC  of  magic  made 
againii,  388.  Cause  of  his  penccii- 
tion,  ySq,  39W-  '-ost  to  the  world 
from  his  pcrseciilion,  390 ;  il.  9a  His 
devolioo  to  icicnee,  35.  Charge  of 
sorcery  agaUnM,  38,  Cited,  i,  392, 
note. 

Bacterioloffy,  effect  of  discoveries  In,  on 
belief  in  mirtelen,  ii,  6j, 

Eadagcs,  Xaivier't  iiUe);ed  miracle  amonc 
the,  it,  t8,  19. 

Baedeker,  cited,  ii,  30,  note. 

DaKchot,  scienliftc  work  of  i,  68. 

Biicnis,  cited,  ii,  333,  note. 

irtlnam,  story  of.  li,  aoS. 

Il4)ttara't  >-•»,  identificition  of  l)ie  snol 
where  it  spoke,  i,  38  ;  11,  340,  De- 
scription or.  in  Bochart's  work  on  the 
Animals  of  Holy  Scripture,  i,  40. 

Il.ildncif,  mcdixval  cnrc  for,  it,  39. 

Baldwin,  King,  his  v(»ii  tulhe  Dead  Sea, 
ii,  22'). 

Bale,  Bith<fp,  on  the  divine  osc  of  mc- 
leoroilO)[ical  phenomena,  i,  33^  Cited, 
333.  note. 

Balnfcs,  cited,  i,  170,  iMte. 


BamberE,  Synod  nf,  it*  decree  against 
Jewifci)  phy>lciaii$,  ii,  44.  Dishop  of, 
hi*  peracention  of  wiich«,  75, 

Bampioo  Lectures,  tlieir  infloentx  al 
Oxford,  ii,  357,  358. 

Bimkeoi,  aiiempt  to  exclude  them  from 
communion  in  Holland,  ii,  376. 

Bunks,  Sir  Joseph,  hi*  iuvilalion  to 
I'tiestlcy  lo  accouiuaoy  the  Cook  tci- 
CDtttic  expedition,  1,  149. 

Itnnkf.  ^infulnesii  of,  ii,  2*14, 

B.-ipti.%tn  of  bclU,  1,  344-34I}. 

Baptistery  at  Florence,  fietcoes  in,  i,  13. 

Barbara.  St.,  oj  a  (irotcctrcKS  against 
stontis,  i,  344. 

Itarhcrini.  Caniinol,  his  attitude  toward 
Gidilw,  i.  138. 

Barbicr,  cited,  ii.  57,  note. 

Barecloua,  cstabUihiocnl  of  the  bank  of, 
ii,  a3o. 

Baring-Could,  cited,  i,  173,  Dotc :  ii,  166, 
note;  223,  note. 

Ilarkly,  Sir  tl.,  dedication  of  Atkinson's 
IreaCiiic  10.  ii,  203. 

Barla.im  and  Jowphat,  ihc  story  of,  ii, 
381,382, 

Barnabas,  St.,  relics  of,  at  monaster}-  of 
Urina,  i,  37a. 

Baron,  cited,  ii,  58,  note ;  61,  note. 

Bnronins,  Cardinal,  his  aphorism  regard- 
ing the  Bible,  i,  i$;4.  Cited,  345. 
note. 

Bnrreto,  hiuacconnt  of  Xavier's  miracles, 
ii,  12. 

BarriltoTV,  impritonmcnl  of,  i,  391. 

Barlbelcmi,  Abbe,  died,  ii,  167.  note. 

IJarlholmiss.  cited,  i,  130,  note. 

Bartholomew.  Friar,  hii  application  of 
the  thcolo(;ical  method  to  science,  i, 
34.  HJK  inflncncc,  35,  His  defer- 
ence ti.)  Aristotle's  views  regarding  nat- 
ural phenomena,  33a.   Cited,  3b,  note. 

Bnrtitneus,  significance  of  his  throwing 
off  his  coat,  ii,  397. 

Bnrtlett,  cited,  ii.  295,  note. 

BartoU,  cited,  ii.  21,  note. 

Bartolo,  Canon,  hin  work  in  biblical  critU 
cisro,  ii.  363. 

Bartscfa.  K.,  cited,  ii.  313.  note :  si;, 
note;  3t8,  note  ;  228,  note. 

Baococne,  cited,  ii,  81,  note  ;  84,  note. 

Basel,  power  over  demons  possessed  by  a 
hell  at,  i,  34,s- 

Basil.  St„  his  thcorica  of  the  etetlion,  i, 
6.  30.  32,  33.  On  evolntion,  5a.  Oij 
the  unimportance  of  wientiiic  knowl- 
edge, 92,  On  the  pouibility  of  salva- 
tion for  those  beiievinft  in  the  an- 
tipodes, 103.  Kevult  of  his  ctlorts  to 
deaden  scientific  thought,  109.  His 
condemnation  of  Usui;,  ii,  366.   Cited, 
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\9*tm,  kls  tdemaic  KSiritr.  1, 70. 
,  J.  C.  £4icd.  L.  acif.  noiA. 
»,  (lory  ol,  ii,  314,  3ti}. 
fSndriUul.  died,  i,  179,  mMc 
^MKr.  a.  W  dted.  tt.  iSi.  wxc:  iSa. 

BOtC. 

I  SawnducT,  circil.  U.  xil,  mMc 
'  Bsnuu,  esKMtMm  o^  Jews  ta,  fi,  73. 
B»vaiian  I  •oteraotetit.  its  KfaJ*!  I0  allow 
the   tr)rreienbilton    of   S«tm    ia   the 
Obcf-Ammcma  rasiaoii  Plsy  U,  tsSw 
[Baxter,  Ridh*ra,  witch  BcnKsdoa  cn- 
couni^   by,  i.  361.      Mi*  apfmalot 
Mathrr'k  l«i>k  on  wiichcnfi,  it,  14b. 
dc  Bayr.  cited,  i.  s^  note. 
Uawox  tapotiji,  iu  prekcmtiao  of  be^ 
ad  Rgwding  comets,  i,  177,  aad  note ; 

Sayle,  Pietrc.  ha  utack  on  the  contUry 
HipenlilMDii,  199,  scxx  Mk  innoetire 
■^Bsi  bdicC  in  wiichcra/;,  ybz.  Citedt 
•oo.  note  ;  ii.  321,  note. 

Bayle'*  Ihttionary,  dtcd.  it,  333,  oole. 

Jtajrlw.  R«v.  l>i.,  on  the  pfcilokiiEkxl 
confiniuUDO  of  the  %tan  0/  the  Tower 
tJL  Babct,  ii,  205.  Ob  the  tDcmacy  ol 
Scriptare,  366.    Cited,  307.  «>(«• 

Bayma,  ht«  coodeniiuuiaa  a4  Darwin,  i, 
72.     Ciled,  75,  note. 

Basin,  cited,  ii,  145.  note. 

Beagle,  idcnlihc  cxpcdilion   of  ihe;  i. 

Beale.  cited,  i.  39a.  note. 

Bear,  the  cave,   reouini  of,    foaail  in 

cavern*,  i.  ^^n,  V]X.  J76.  »77.     Carr- 

inp  nT>rr»«nting,  374 
Bean,  diMributioa  o(,  over  ll>e  earth,  i. 

Bear'*  gnase,  iti  medicinal  |iin)|>erties,  ii. 

39- 
Beard.  CliaHai.  cited  L.  8;.  note:  n.  309. 

note ;  316,  noie  ;  333,  ooie :  333.  note ; 

341.  note. 
BautB.  dean  and  unclean,  (heir  creation, 

L17.    ApocalyptlctkeirrcprcMBttticn 

in  oMxllicval  art.  36. 
Seattle,  Janes,  on   (he    new    Kptcni  of 

pliilid(]cr>  i>*   197.  >93-     Cited,  »^t^ 

DMC 

Beaugrand,  Father  Ftiu,  00  the  Dead 
Sea  legends,  ii.  343-  Cited.  343< 
t>oie. 

B<-auiDotit,  Klie  de.  hit  oppmitioo  to  the 
thcnrr  oX  iitan'«  great  aoliqnitjr,  i,  369, 

272. 

Btsfaop    of^  ha    eaotritm    of 


Beanraa.  riled.  B.  313.  note. 

Kecarak  eite>l.  it.  98,  note. 

BeccanA,  hu  inSncncc  agunvt  belief  in 
witcbcraA.  i,  36a.  3|:>4.  Uij,  inuodmi- 
tioa  of  the  U^tainc-rod  inio  lul;, 
367.  Coadcmoation  liy  the  VhyuCb  •A 
U>  hook  on  pani^hmcnli.  it,  ;S.  Hii 
fdaoe  in  hisioty,  1 34 

Bcdicr,  theological  nt^meal  agaiaat  ka 
eBorti,  i,  31^.  399. 

Beck,  dtcd.  i,  346,  note. 

B«cket.  Thomas  k,  rairactes  of.  ti,  33. 

Bedcei.  cited,  ii.  49.  nc4e. 

Beoon,  hi»  ubieciioD  10  ihe  rinetDg  d. 
balk  agaiBM  sionns,  i.  346,  note. 

BManida.  cited,  ii,  34.  note  ;  45,  itoic: 
170,  BMe;  371.  note. 

Bcde.  his  vle*^  of  the  ciealioRt  i,  i.^ 
On  the  nnmlirr  (wo,  7.  (Jn  lurnnltui 
and  hannfal  smmals,  3&.  On  Nuoli'i 
art,  S4-  U'!'  belief  in  the  spherid:^ 
afthc  canh,97.  On  comets,  175.  In- 
flncacc' of  SI.  Augustine  oci.  3ti.  llu 
(acted  chronologj.  35 1.  His  cosws- 
np^rt  336>  337.  Hi&  theory  that  thi 
finoamcnt  u  made  of  ice,  326.  Hu 
Sclicf  in  the  dtabulical  oriKin  vfuonns 
357.  liis  views  00  science.  37O.  Kii 
accovnis  of  miiaclcs,  ii,  33.  Hi;  ic- 
couDl  of  the  wondeni  uf  the  liu& 
Sea.  32^  fii«  exegnsH  of  Scttptuic. 
3W.  Cited,  i,  33, note  :  31.  note;  56, 
note:  I75.no**:  3",  note  ;  337,Doie; 
338,  ncrtc ;  ii,  35,  note  ;  329,  oote- 

Bede,  Fwtndo-,  00  the  soorces  of  tlie 
watcix  alcove  the  facavciu.  i.  327.  On 
the  canse  of  eanhqnakc^  and  ImIci. 
327.  On  the  tbculugtcal  esplanation 
of  phenomena,  333. 

Bedlu»,oneiiiofibcwMd,it,tl2.  TreU- 
meat  of  vat  intUK  in  the  hospttal  iA, 

iW 

Beeches,  found  in  the  peflt4>eda  of  DcB 
Ruuk,  i,  2g3. 

Bees,  bow  geBcrated.  i,  gj. 

Beetles^  how  gowiated,  i.  $$- 

Behrcnds.  cited,  ti.  287.  note. 

Bekker,  Balthauu-,  bis  oppauiioa 
theological  view  of  oomet»,  i.  199.  0*' 
witchcraft.  359;  ii.  133.  fuaishtncni 
of,  t.  3bi,  391 :  ii,  119,  ia>  Cited.  I. 
191).  note. 

Bd,  the  Deluge  ascribed  to  hit  caprice !. 
23S. 

Belgnde,  lr!geM]  of  the  bonUcrc  n^t,  i), 
317. 

Bell,  Sit  Charles,  his  csAay  in  the  Btidp- 
water  >>ctic%  i.  43.     tiled.  172,  ode. 

Dcllantiiti,  t  ardinal,  his  aiia^  on  Gali- 
leo, i.  134.  137.  163.  »&•  Od  the 
baptism  of  balis,  347.     Hia  tneflcctul 
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opposition  to  (he  belief  in  ilie  in<pi- 
ration  of  the  Vulgnic  tronslQiion,  ii, 
308. 

Bell- ringers,  fiequent  death  from  light- 
ning of,  i,  367. 

Bdk,  CO nicc tilted,  n  protection  against 
storms  and  demons,  i,  344-350,  368. 
Charlema^c'spcohibilionayainsibap- 
luing,  344.  Cottjccration  of,  345-M7. 
and  note.  Bacon's  explunatioii  vl  llit^ir 
efiicac)',  34'),  36^.  Od  chg  high  priest's 
robe,  thfrir  signili cation,  ii,  3<>1.  sgs. 

Klon,  Pierre.  Lis  Attitude  toward  the 
myihs  of  Taieii^tine,  ii,  33S.  Cit'cd, 
241,  note. 

BcUunce,  Bishop,  his  conduct  during 
the  plague  at  Marseiilcs,  ii,  86. 

Btftiedtct  XtV,  Popo,  his  sutitude  toward 
IhcCopernican  theory, »,  155,  His  en- 
Cyclical  relaling  to  osury,  ii,  2S2,  284. 
Dedivsttion  of  MafTci's  work  to,  283. 

Benfcy.  died,  il,  17&,  note;  iSi,  note; 
td!,  note;  192.  note. 

Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  RabH,  on  the  mi- 
raculous qualities  of  Lot's  uifc's  statue, 
ii.  33*).     Cited.  231,  note. 

Benson,  Archbishop,  his  alliludc  tuwuni 
biblical  criticii^m,  ii,  35^. 

Bentham,  his  uwrk  in  political  economy, 
ii,  28J.     Cited,  285.  note. 

Benliey,  on  the  primitive  language  of 
the  race,  ii,  187.  Hi»  controversy  wiih 
Boyle  over  the  Lifters  of  fArtlans, 
337.  338.  His  influence  on  biblical 
criiLcii^m,  333.  Cited.  iSd,  uotc;  341, 
DDie. 

Benton,  Senator,  his  chAniiCterization  of 
Secretary  M.Tson,  ii,  35a, 

Bcrdoc,  Dr..  on  the  power  of  mind  over 
body,  ii,  25.    Cited.  25.  note. 

Bcrenger-F^raad,     Ciled.  ii.  aiS,  not*. 

Bergcr  dc  Xivrcy.  on  I'opc  Zachary'a 
dentuidalion  of  Vti^l  of  SaUburg,  i, 
106,  note.  Cited,  36,  note  ;  106,  note  ; 
337,  note. 

Bering,  his  re«caTciie«  in  bacteriology, 
ii.  6j. 

Beringer,  J.,  lit*  treadle  on  fouJli,  t,  3l6. 
Cited,  3i6,  note. 

Berlin,  assembly  of  Lutheran  clergy  ft, 
to  pnjtc^  againsi  mo-lem  science,  i, 
150.    Cboich  altcadance  in,  339. 

Bernard,  St..  on  the  sinfulneu  of  nsing 
mcdicinc.ii,  28,  36,  37.  Curative  pow- 
ers of,  41.  Exoomniutiicaiion  of  fli« 
by,  113,  On  lh«  uking  of  inieroi, 
367.  Hb  condcmnatioii  of  AtWIard, 
30a.  ili«  sermons  on  Solomon '1  Song. 
326.    Cited,  38,  note  ;  «■»<),  note. 

Bemanl,  l>r.  Cliarica,  ODincccMfal  lr«at> 
mcnt  of  acrolala  by,  ii.  40, 


BcrnBRllno,  St.,  his  enmity  to  the  Jews, 
ii,  74- 

Bcniimilli  (or  Bernoulli),  hi*  develop- 
ment of  Ke'iler'i  eometary  theory,  i, 
aoa,  S03-  Objection  10  his  Biatcmcnl 
regarding  changes  in  the  human  body, 
ii,  52. 

Berquin,  the  burning  of,  at  Paris,  ii,  304, 

Hersot,  cited,  ii.  145,  note. 

Uerla,  Caiioa.  Ui§  work  in  biblical  criti- 
cism, ii,  363. 

Bcrlh^irius,  hi»  collection  of  prescrip- 
tions, a,  35.        ' 

Berii,  his  publication  of  Colileo'R  trial, 
i,  131.     Cited,  130,  note. 

Bcrtrand,  E*.  his  theory  of  fossils,  i,  34/x 

Bcfliand,  J.,  cited,  i,  isj,  note;  135, 
note;   J55,  liole;   157,  nole;    )fj4,aole. 

Bc^an^on.  holy  handkerchief  of,  its  cura- 
tive powers,  ii,  toa. 

Bei^sd.  his  proof  of  the  heliocentric  the- 
ory, i,  157. 

ffntiaries,  lessons  drawn  from,  i,  35. 

Bethlehem,  belief  of  the  people  of,  re- 
ganiini;  ihe  I>ead  Sen  fruit,  ii,  248. 

Beihlehem  Hospital  at  L<indnu,  care  for 
the  in:saiie  at,  ii,  I05.  It»  loatluuine 
crtndition,  129. 

Beiignot,  cited,  ii,  45,  note ;  370.  note. 

Bevan,  A.  A.,  cited,  ii,  374,  note, 

Beyroul,  dismi^al  of  professors  fiom  the 
American  College  at,  i,  64,  139,  16$, 
318. 

IlevschUg,  on  itie  Fourth  Go»pel,  ii,  386. 

BeuLi  un  insunily,  ii,  115.  His  pervecu- 
lion  of  Castellia  for  throwing  light  on 
Solomon's  Sonu,  325.    Cited,  n6,  note. 
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tinn  nf,  157.  F^arly  diviKion  into  or- 
deni  in.  259.  Early  exliitencc  of  man 
In,  2q7,  Development  of  belief  in 
magic  in,  373.  Tlioocy  of  di.-H;u.ie  in, 
ii,  t,  37.  SacrcdncM  of  dead  bodies 
in,  31-  Use  of  saliva  at  a  remedy  in, 
41.  Inscriptionf  in.  197.  Speculation 
on  niimbcrt  in,  2i)6, 

E^plinn  Un.|>uLigc,  its  dissimilarity  lo 
flebiew,  ti,  190. 

E|^[)tian  temples,  reprcKcnlations  nf  ihr 
creation  in,  i,  24,  25.  Their  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  ideas  regarding  the 
form  of  Ihc  cnrth,  95,  98. 

Egyplianii,  lypec  of,  sciilptiiicd  on  early 
tnonumenti.  i,  359,  'rheir  theory  m 
the  orijjin  of  language,  ii,  U*).  Namei 
of  animals  among,  196. 

CKVptology,  I,  a4^^4.  Result  of  the 
study  of,  284..  fts  effect  00  biblical 
critid*in,  ii,  374-376. 

Ehrcnbcrg.  his  researches  in  bacteriol- 
ogy, ii,  ft;.     Cited,  23a.  note. 

Ehrcnherg,  imprints  of  linger  of  Chrint 
and  head  of  Satan  on  ttODcs  at,  il,  319. 

Eichhom,  on  iho  Irani  format  ion  of  I..oi'ft 
wife,  ii,  256.  Hb  development  of  the 
*■  higher  crilicisri,"  333,  337. 

Eickcn,  dtcd,  i,  91,  iMte:  100,  note; 
106,  nnie;  ii6,note;  252,  note;  376. 
note;  380,  note;  )8f,  note;  398, 
noie :  il,  339,  note. 

Eimtiedeln,  loiire  oAcrtngs  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  at,  ii,  43. 

Eirid),  f>.,  died,  i,  96,  note. 

Elbing,  the  people  vS,  their  ridjeale  <rf 
Copemica.4, 1,  I3fl. 

Etd,   Monsignor,  Ida  rcftual  to   allow 
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Galileo's  discovcHe*  to  be  aonouticcd 
at  (lie  Univctiity  of  Pisa,  i,  133. 
Elcaur,  High  Priest,  traniltlon  of  ibe 
Hebrew  Scriplures  fumi^ed  hy.  U, 

Eleniar,  Rabbi,  hU  elaboration  of  the 
nilcM  of  inteTpTclation  of  Scriplurc,  ii, 
293. 

£lfttciat  Biib,  cilcd,  li.  337,  note. 

Elephant,  creation  of  the,  i,  34.  Banhol- 
omew's  dcAcripiion  of.  34.  Its  idcn- 
lily  with  Uic  bfbcmciili,  40,  Remains 
of  thVi  foond  in  cavcm^  370,  371. 
TranaroioiKtion  uf,  it.  315. 

Elitts  I-trila,  hit  nlKck  on  the  theory  of 
the  divine  urigin  of  the  Hebrew  vuwcl 
points,  ii,  176. 

Elijah,  idcniilvcation  of  the  pUcc  where 
be  WHS  taken  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  Li, 
SOU 

Eliot.  John,  on  the  fiXncsi  of  Hebrew  to 
be  nisde  a  uni venal  langunge,  ii, 
187. 

Eliiilia.  lalraciUous  power  of  h!«  bonu, 
ii,  36. 

Eli«abcth,  yuccti,  cure  of  king's  evil  by, 
ii,  46.  Sanitni?  condiliuii  of  her  pal- 
ace, 83.  The  taking  of  inictcst  sane* 
tioocd  by.  374. 

Elhanah,  Christ  prefigurmi  by,  ii,  302. 

Ellicott,  Bishop,  his  coiLrlesy  in  cantm- 
<'tny,  li,  392,  His  InincnL-ition  over 
the  influeni:c  cf  i.ucnlilic  ihoitght,  394, 
iioie.  Cilcd,  35g,  uote;  392,  note; 
304,  note. 

Elonim,  one  of  ihc  nanalives  in  Genesis 
di!.tinguishctl  by  the  lue  of  the  word, 

Elohialic  account  of  creation,  i,  $1. 

Elvird.,  Council  of,  lis  condemnation  of 
the  taking  of  interest,  ii,  367. 

Empedocles,  rtn  evolution,  i,  $3. 

Empin;,  an  order  of  the  second  hierarchy 
oiangcU,  i,  119. 

Empyrean,  the  lenlh  heaven,  i,  II8. 

/iHcydopitditi  /iritannita,  iu  article  on 
Diemonincs,  ii,  164.  Its  article  on  Phi- 
Io!og}-.  I'j2.  153.  Cited,  i,  3ft,  note ; 
53,  note  ;  ti,  364,  nnlc. 

Endor,  witch  of,  the  itory  uf  ihe,  ii,  2o3. 

Engihoul,  CHVcms  at,  their  cxplomiions, 
t,  270. 

Engineering  in  early  Egypt,  i,  260. 

Engis,  caverns  at,  their  explorations,  i, 
270. 

EnglaiiJ,  obstacles  lo  scientific  study  of 
nature  in,  i,  41,  43.  Opposition  to 
Darwinism  in,  70,  71.  Changes  in  its 
chmntc  and  form  iis  iliffcrenl  geo- 
logical periods,  277,  378,  279.  Thetv 
logical  oppo&lliou  lo  scientiEc  socie- 


l>eain,394,4ti.  Opposition  to inucula* 
tion  in,  ii,  je,  56.  rerwculion  of  Jem 
and  witche*  in,  82.  Lack  of  sanitary 
precaudons  In,  82.  Plagues  in,  S3-a4. 
Syslenatk  aonilary  cflort  in,  91-^ 
Death  latciD.gi.gz.  Struggle  acainst 
the  theory  of  demoniacal  possesnon 
in,  135,  r26.  Kcfufin  in  llic  treat- 
meiii  of  tlie  insane  in,  133-134.  I>y- 
in^'Out  of  ibc  theory  of  diabolic  posses- 
sion in.  165.  I'rogTcns  of  Ihc  aricaoc 
of  phUulogy  in,  Hjl-if)t),  201,  2oa. 
Rate  of  intercut  in,  2(11^  Law  against 
loaning  nt  inicrexl  in,  371,  273.  Ob- 
Macles  in  Ihc  way  of  higher  critkim 
m,  333.  3M- 

Euneiuoiter,  cited,  i,  374,  note. 

Ennius,  hi^  ridicule  of  miiguians  »,  jS*. 

dEuvieu,  t'.-ibre.   See  Fabrk  u'Ekviuv. 

Ephcsians,  cited,  i,  120,  note  ;  340  note 

Ephrcm  Synis,  his  Ifaeory  of  llic  crei- 
tioM,  i,  6.     Of  the  i-arth  s  form,  qa, 

Epicurus,  V\!>  opposiilioii  to  the  theory 
of  the  antiitodcs,  i,  loz. 

Epidtiiiies.  tncolc^tcal  view  of,  ii,  67-Bi. 
Difficulty  of  rcconciliug  thevlogical 
view  with  llic  facts.  8g.  Manner  of 
the  spread  of,  Srj.  Epidemics  of  pos- 
JKSision,  135-157.  In  Eifuit,  136.  la 
Holland,  137.  In  tlie  lower  BJiiae 
r^ion.  137,  136.  In  Italy,  140.  In 
coDvcnta  and  nunutrics  140,  141,  156. 
In  Aix.  143.  In  I'ari^,  155,  15O.  l^^. 
In  Wales,  157.  In  Ihc  Shetland  Islei, 
15;.  In  Morrine,  159. 16a  Epidcia- 
ics  of  hysteria  in  cotton  mannbctiv 
ries,  157.  158.  In  Cornwall,  163.  In 
Africa,  163. 

Epilt'psy,  CTirc  of,  by  kino's  toticli,  11,46. 

Epislaief  Jafanifa',i:\c.,  aled,  ii,  ii,  note. 

E(ii£istruLu«.devti1o)Jincnt  of  medical  sci- 
ence by,  ii,  3. 

Erasiini!!.,  on  the  cause  of  plagues  ic 
England,  ii,  Sa.  His  work  in  ublinl 
criticism,  303-305,  316.  His  ttlattoo 
to  ibc  Church,  314.     Cited,  308,  nott 

Emiitus,  Thcmos,  hi^  letter  tegaiding 
cornels,  i,  lt)8. 

Erfurt,  power  over  demons  postieued  by 
a  bell  in  the  Calhi^dral  of,  i,  34$- 
Execution  of  Jews  In,  ii,  73.  Epiden- 
ie  of  jumping  and  dancing  in,  136, 

ErichlhoiiniN,  Athene's  !iUT]>riie  on  leatB- 
ing  Ibe  birth  of,  ii,  3lt^ 

Erigcna.  John  Scolus.  his  idea  ofewlii- 
lioi).  i,  1$.  On  (he  use  of  reason  in 
inteipreting  the  Scriptures,  ii,  301. 
Condtmnntion  of  his  book,  301.  Hit 
Irnnslaiion  of  the  writings  of  Dtonys- 
iu^  the  Areopagitc,  315.  Cited,  \\ 
303,  note. 
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Enii,  Ilrinrich,  his  Idler  to  llie  clergy 
regarding  the  tomet  of  1680,  i,  193, 

Eriioiil,  his  references  to  the  DL-ad  Sea, 
ii,  33a     Cited,  231.  norc. 

Ericli  and  Orutwi'B  encydopffidi*,  ciled, 
i,  ai7.  note ;  U.  173>  J"*!*- 

Escobar,  liis  defence  of  the  taking  of  in- 
tetesl,  ii,  ^So. 

Eadns.  second  book  of.  its  teachings  re- 
gsrxling  the  iuee  of  ibe  earth,  i,  lit, 
112.     Cticd,  112,  note. 

E^imoc,  ttieii  ivnEe  bone-c:trvings,  i, 
275.  Effect  of  habitat  on  ilieii  dv- 
jliiation,  307. 

E«neh,  cKploratJons  at,  i,  279. 

Esqnirol,  His  reform's  in  ihe  ueatmcnt  nf 
insitnity,  ii,  13a.  I&ft.  Cited,  98,  note  ; 
123.  note:;   13?,  note. 

Euayt  artd  Htviewi,  publication  of,  11, 
343.  Fierce  attack  on  its  authors. 
342-349, 

Ethiopia,  Nid«r  on  the  ants  of,  i,  36. 

Ethnngraphy,  ComparolLvc.  (he  begin- 
ning of  llic  aticuce,  i,  167.  Evident^ 
of  m»ti'^  upward  tendency  faritishcd 
by.  508. 

Ethnology,  the  "  I-'nll  of  Man  "  and,  i. 
303-309.  Beginnings  of  the  science 
of,  303,  R^idtii  obtained  from  cum- 
paraiive  study  of,  303,  304.  3i3. 

Etyinolf^y,  efforts  tu  trace  a  i4ebrew,  for 
atl  words  ii,  iSo. 

Eudoxtis,  survival  of  hi^  opinion  regard- 
ing the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  i,  97, 

Eogcnc  IV,  I'opc.htsaltitude  coward  the 
Copemictn  theory,  i,  1Z3,  note.  His 
bulls  aeain-tt  witches.  351,335.  His 
decretal  against  Jewi^  [thysiclaas,  ii, 

4^- 

Eupubinus,  A.,  on  the  creative  energy  of 
light,  i.  56 

EueitbinLiv  J.  G,.  hii  oiatjon  before  the 
Cound]  of  Trent,  ii,  13,  14.  Cited. 
14,  note. 

Eunnmiu«,  Gregory  of  Nysia**  contro- 
versy willi,  ii.  175. 

Euphrates,  enrly  eivtiizstion  on  the  banks 
of,  i.  51.  Allegorical  signification  of, 
ii.  3g4. 

Euphraxia,  St.,  sanctity  of.  ii.  &}■ 

Europe,  cleaving  of  Amenca.  fmm,  ii, 
Iqt,  am.     Legends  of  nonhetn,  3ii. 

Etaebius,  his  efforts  to  fix  ihc  date  of 
crention,  i,  9.  On  the  iiselesin«s  of 
scientific  study,  qi.  Result  of  hi°'  al- 
tcrnpt  Codeaden  scientific  thought,  109. 
His  views  on  the  aniiquily  of  man, 
25a  On  divine  inlerp'asiliLm  during 
tJie  hatlle  :igainEl  flic  f^nndi,  333.  Ki; 
condemnulion  of  scientific  study,  375. 
395.    On  the  naming  of  the  animals 


by  Eutiebius,  ii,  igg.  Cited,  1,  ya, 
note;  35a,  note;  376,  note;  ii,  gd, 
aoiQ :  iq6.  note. 

EutTopius,  St.,  curative  powen  nf,  ii, 
4a. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  Chris  tlieb's  address 
before,  i.  78, 

Evans,  E.  P.,  ciled,  ii,  laS,  note. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  died,  i,  2rjg,  note;  301. 
note, 

Evans,  L,  J.,  his  wort  in  biblical  criti- 
ciam,  ii,  370.      Cited,  309,  note. 

Eve,  representation  of  her  creation,  i, 
20.  Jler  garmenU  m.ide  by  tlie  Al- 
mighty, 27.  Idenlifieation  of  (he  cav- 
ern which  she  inhabited  after  the 
expulsion  from  Eden.  38  ;  ii,  34a.  A 
dcdiiciioti  maiie  froai  the  story  of  her 
crealion,  53,  54.  Origin  of  language 
Dscd  by,  t6g.  A  crater  filled  by  the 
tears  of,  214. 

Evelyn,  John,  on  the  condition  of  Ueth. 
lehcm  IIospiLal,  ii,  1^9. 

Evcrell.  Edward,  treatment  of.  al  Ok- 
fori],  ii,  335,  3361. 

Evil,  il5  ciitiance  into  the  world,  i,  aSg. 

Evolution,  from  creation  to,  i.  1-88.  Of 
ideas  "f  ereatton,  4,  22.  Of  scliolastit; 
theology,  1 1.  Early  form  of  the  tlieoiy, 
14.  lis  development,  14.  15,  16,  50, 
Ji.  Reason  for  theolugical  opposition 
to,  22,  Evolution  mirrored  in  sacred 
books,  33,  Theological  and  scien- 
tific theories  of,  49-70.  Inllticnec  of 
Genesis  on  a  belief  in,  5a,  laJluenee 
of  theology,  53.  53.  Irflucncc  of  Dc 
Maillcl  on  die  devdnpment  of  the 
theory,  58.  Of  Lamarck,  63.  Of 
Chamhcni,  66.  In  man'si  family,  so- 
cial, moral,  intelleetiinl.  and  religious 
relaiions,  312.  Ofrcligion,  35].  Work- 
ing of  the  law  of  evolution  through  dif- 
fcrciilialion.  ii.  314.  Us  efficiency  in 
ihc  reconstruction  of  religions  trulhs, 
3i)4-3g6. 

EvoluDonists,  irreligious  tcndcndcs  of 
certain  cariicr,  i.  oij. 

Eivald,  El.,  on  riarwinism,  i,  78.  Inllu- 
cocc  of  his  historical  sUidicb.  ii.  337. 
Cited,  i.  !57,  note  ;  374,  note. 

Excommi  mica  lion  of  wilchcs  at  Salcm, 
ii,  150,  Revocation  of  these  excom- 
munications, 154.  Excommanication 
of  Colenso,  350,  351,  352. 

Exodus,  ciied,  i,  q5,  note. 

Exorcism,  examples  of  its  employment 
against  the  power  of  the  air.  i,  340- 
343,  Use  of,  lo  cure  insanity,  ii.  106- 
IC).  Rivalry  lielwecii  Catholics  and 
I'role^antK  in  the  uie  of,  116.  Futil- 
ity of  bapiUmal,  1 17.  Employmcni  of, 
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iTi  cj^cmin  of  diabolk  poascuJQii, 
138. 
Extiluraliont,  dilE^ully  of  accoUDting  lor 
atUribnUon  of  KnintftU  tncrcuctl  bjr,  i, 

48. 
Exupfcrc.  St.,  a  proEcctor  igaiiut  hail,  i, 

344- 
Eye,  inedlscval  medicine  for  the,  ii.  38. 
Eycbricht.  lis  mediciiuil  propctlies,  ii, 

38. 
Ky«al,  hi*  ilevclopracnt.  of  Keiilcr^i  <x»n- 

etary  iheoty,  i,  zo3. 
Eyzici,  remains  of  man  found  at,  i,  374. 
EixkicI,  un  Ihc  ccdUc  of  liie  earth,  i.  99. 

His  nicniion  of  (he  Ilcnd  Sea,  ij,  33) 

Ou  the  xaiiloi'  or  usury,  278.    Cued,  i, 

9$,  nule :    100,  note;    I03.  note;    ii, 

ibi,  note. 

Fabrc  (i'Envieo,  on  evolution,  I,  73. 
Cilcil,  77,  note. 

Fabri,  KcJiK,  on  the  wonders  of  the 
IJcnd  Sea,  u,  232.  233.  Cited,  233, 
note. 

Fabrlcius,  his  observation  of  the  tun's 
spoiE,  i,  153-    Of  cornels,  zoo. 

F&irholme,  on  the  Deluge,  i,  333.  Cited, 
234,  note. 

Faiiics,  ritoncs  of,  a  nroor  of  a  lower 
Htngc  ol  civilization.  1,  30S, 

F&iih,  oget  of,  theiir  rctation  to  osccr- 
tidncd  inilh.  ii,  66. 

FnlcoDer,  his  invcsllKation  uf  Boucher  de 
I'eitlics's  diwovvrics,  i,  373, 

"  Fall  of  Man,"  ihc,  and  nnthropoli^,  i, 
884-302.  And  cllinftloKy.  303-309. 
Ami  liistory,  310-322.  Nalural  uriBiii 
of  the  belief  in, 38s.  Evolution  ofthis 
belief  in  the  Church,  aS6.  Origin  of 
the  legend  of,  301  ;  ii,  203. 

Fttlltncrayer,  his  invirsliynlion  of  (he 
Dead  Sen  rayilis,  ii,  949.  died,  223. 
note;  3J4,  note. 

FalMin,  cited,  ii,  213,  note. 

Fftnattcism  in  Europe  during  the  four- 
teenth cenluiy,  ii,  137. 

Fanning  mills,  drniinciation  of  their  use 
in  .SuoiUiid.  ii,  2B5. 

Furaday,  contemptuous  charaetcrixatiou 
of,  i,  406.     Wk  vrork,  407. 

/■argitrd,  cited,  ii,  373,  note, 

Faniialor,  Mallbius  his  alleguricb  of  me- 
teoratt^cnl  phenoment,  i^s^B.  Cited, 
333,  note. 

Farrar,  his  accepttiucu  of  evolution,  i,  S3. 
>His  address  at  Darwin'ii  funeral.  83, 
On  the  mcl:ho*ls  of  opposing  evolution, 
84.  On  the  relations  between  science 
and  TcligioR,  320,  On  the  new  phi- 
lology, ii,  306,  Ciiod,  i,  87,  note; 
138,  note;    170,  note;    173,  note;  ii 


9^.  note :  101,  note ;  1&3,  note  ; 
note;  19b,  note;  307,  note  ;  393.  note  i 
395,  no«c  ;  297,  note  ;  300,  note  ;  301, 
note ;  309,  ooie ;  316,  note ;  331,  nde ; 
333,  note ;  333.  note. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  their  views  of 
the  creation,  i,  3.  Of  (lie  iirc-vxist- 
ence  of  mutter,  4.  Their  belief  re- 
gaiding  light  and  darlincs<>,  13.  Tlicir 
Mcreri  scicntL-,  6,  35,  42.  'iheir  vieiw 
on  the  tphcrieity  of  the  earth,  gi. 
Their  biblical  chronology,  249.  On 
magic,  i^4-  Tlicir  theonei  ok  to  tlie 
oiigiu  of  innguage.  ii,  175.  Thtii 
condemnation  of  the  taking  of  iRt»> 
est,  36;,  366,  278. 

Fftti»ii61l,  hii  discovery  of  the  story  of 
the  jiidenient  of  Solomon  in  Buddhis- 
tic folklore,  ii,  383,  Cited,  379,  noW; 
3B4,  note 

Fnuvselt,  his  attack  on  Milman's  writ- 
Enga,  ii,  340. 

Favaio.  Iii.>i  publication  of  docuTnents  re> 
laling  to  Galileo'*  t»ial.  i.  131.  Cited. 
143,  note  ;  144.  note ;  160,  note. 

Fcnion.  his  ircoiiiic  on  usury,  ii,  275. 

Ferdinand  VII,  his  hostility  to  scientilic 
ftludy,  i,  40S. 

Fergusson,  Sir  James,  on  early  Egypi'utk 
ail,  i,  261.  Cited,  265,  cote;  3111, 
note. 

Fetiches,  employed  by  Christians  agniml 
stortns.  i.  342.  Employment  of,  agaiiut 
disease  by  ChrlitliimK,  ii,  30,  71.  Kai- 
l>loyitieni  of.  by  Piotesiants,  45-49. 
Fiom,  to  hygiene,  t*^-tjt>. 

FctichJMn,  a  :i(agc  in  oian's  religioiu  dc- 
velo]iTncnl,  i,  331.  Cei.tat{on  of  !« 
etiiploymeul  to  avert  storms.  37a.  De- 
velopment of  veBeralioo  for  relics 
into.  ii.  40.  Development  of,  in  seven* 
lecnth  century,  78.  79. 

Fever,  jail,  lavnges  of,  ii,  83,  B4.  T|» 
pboid,  de.-ilhs  from,  93.  Yellow  )M 
typhui^  d  ii^appeamnce  of,  94. 

Fian,  Dr.,  torture  of.  1,  360. 

Fiosolc.  Bishop  of,  his  attack  on  GalileOi 
'.  134- 

Figs  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzcn's  ex- 
amination of,  ii,  248,  249. 

Figitier,  cited,  i,  123,  note;  38r,  note; 
3i>Q,  note;  ii,  143,  not«;  1O14,  note; 
165,  note. 

FJlhol,  his  dbcovery  of  mtuing  Uulis 
among  ihc  carnivora,  i,  81. 

Filiatrault.  Abbi?,  on  the  smallpox  epi- 
demic at  Montreal,  ii.  60. 

Filmcr,  Sir  K.,  liis  attack  on  thedoclrin^ 
of  the  sinfulness  of  inLercsl-taltiug,  | 
276.    Cited,  377,  note. 

Fillhiness,  an   evidence  of  tonctttyi  < 
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69.    Til  Engl&nd  daring  ihf  Middle 

Ages,  8a. 
Fir.  the  Scoich,  in  the  peal-bed^  of  Pen- 

TOAtk,  i,  293. 
Firmament,  reptescntatiion  of,  in  CAlhe> 

dral   sculpture,    i,    i.     Chaldean    and 

Hebrew  cooceplions  gf,  50.     Views  of 

the  «fty  fathers  regarding,  324. 
Fishes,  Luther  on,  i,  a6.    Their  crealjon, 

ji.    Not  named  by   Adum,  ii.   196. 

Fossi1»  of,  round  in  the  Lebanon  re- 
gion, 346. 
Flske,  John,  fiis  eiror  as  to  Copernicus's 

preface,  i,  123,  noie.     Cited,  87.  note ; 

110,  nole;  ii,  173.  note;  3 IS,  note, 
Flade,  Dietrich,  his  ttial  and  death   for 

witchcraft,  i,  356,  357.  363,  391  ;  ii.  i  rg. 
Flagellants,  processions  of,  ii.  71. 
Flammanon, cited, i,  [23, nole;  134, note; 

135,  note;  m,  note  ;  165,  n»le. 
Flannel,  red,  its  medicinal  properties,  ii, 

FIe«twom],    his    aigumeol    against    the 

taking  of  interest,  ii,  274. 
Flenry,  Kohcri,  his  picture  of  an  in^ne 

woman   insuUed   by  tlie   moh,   ii,    113, 

note. 

Flies,  held  to  be  EUperfluouB  animals,  i, 
30.     Lulhet  on,  30;    St.  Basil  on.  53. 

Flinti,  the  Rev.  Mr,  cited,  i.  322,  note, 

Fliiu,  cited,  i,  sZq.  note. 

Flinlshirc,  miraculous  cure  in,  ii,  43. 

Flood,.  Chaldean  belief  of  ihe  evolution 
of  the  tmiver^e  from  the  primeval,  i,  14. 

Flood  of  Noah,     See  Deldgjc. 

Florence,  ,\ichhishop  of,  hi*  condemna- 
tion ol  Giililcn'a  ihetiries,  i,  13+, 

Florence  of  Worcester,  cited,  t,  177, 
note. 

Florence,  frescoes  in  the  Gapti^tety  at,  i, 
13. 

Florence,  Cecco  d'Ascoli  burned  at,  i, 
107.     Clod's  punishment  of,  332. 

Fohi,  onmiiiu  of  the  animaU  by,  it,  it)7. 

Folklore,  evidence  of  man's  upward  tend- 
ency furnished  by.  i.  30S.  Its  liolu- 
lioii  of  vital  piobtcniK,  ii,  3g3.  Lijjhl 
thrown  on  miracles  by  siody  of.  65.  Of 
China,  I(j7. 

Funtenelle,  his  play,  T'At  Cornet,  i,  iao. 
Cited,  200,  note. 

Foote,  Bruce,  cited, !,  aSi,  note. 

Forbe5,  I'resitlcnt,  his  attacks  on  New- 
Ion,  i,  12;,  143, 

Forbiger,  died,  ii,  SI4,  nole, 

Forchanimcr,  his  invcaiigaiion  of  the 
»hdl-bca[>!>  and  peat-be<&  of  St-andina- 
via,  i,  393.  393, 

Foratcr.  on  the  mali^  inDuenec  ofcom- 
etv  i,  205.  Cited,  206,  nole;  ii,  68, 
note^ 


Fori,  cited,  ii,  27,  note ;  30,  note ;  3*. 
note  ;  35,  note  ;  45,  note ;  75,  note. 

Forty,  myotic  (ignificoiiee  of  the  number, 
ii,  3^8. 

Fossils,  older  theories  of,  i,  27. 28,  Tlieo- 
ric*  as  to  their  origin,  310-341;  ii, 
211.  Bt-'liefin  the  fall  of  man  under- 
mined hy,  i,  Z^g.  Finding  of,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  ii,  a^fi,  347. 

Foster,  hi;>  studies  mSans.k(!t,i[,  194,379. 

Foncault,  his  pcndulam  cEperiment.  i. 
157- 

FoiullA^  cited,  i,  62,  note. 

FonlUes.  Guy.     See  Cl.i':«BNT  TV. 

Four,  myiitc  .significance  of  tlie  number, 
i,  5 ;  ii,2()6. 

Foxes,  disiribHiionof,  i,  46. 

Friuts,  oa  the  stone  implements  of  Bgypt, 
t,  298.     Cited,  301,  note. 

Ftaeasloro,  his  theory  of  foi^iU,  i,  314. 
His  employment  of  medical  means  in 
the  cviic  of  the  pOMessed,  ii,  140. 

Fraclurei*,  meilixval  cures  for,  ii,  4a. 

France,  LnicrTurcnce  with  scientific  study 
ii,  i,  41.  Opposition  to  Darwinism  in, 
73,  Opposition  lo  scienlilic  study  in, 
3Q3.  408-410.  Control  of  educaiion  1^ 
the  Chufdi  in,  40S,  409.  Efficacy  of 
the  royal  touch  in,  ii,  48.  The  plague 
in,  S6.  Recent  history  ofhycienetn, 
ga,  93.  Opposition  to  the  witch  per- 
secution in,  133,  125.  Iltimane  treat- 
ment  of  the  insane  lu,  130-132.  Scep- 
tical iciidcncy  Tcgnrding  diabolical  in- 
fluence in,  141,  r42,  Spread  of  cpl- 
demie  of  pasiession  in,  145,  155,  15^', 
157.  Treatment  of  tjuestions  of  super- 
natural influence  in.  155,  156,  Prog- 
ress of  the  science  of  philology  in,  Igg, 
200.  Impiinl*  on  rocks  in,  aia.  At- 
tempts to  defend  the  Lating  of  inter- 
est in,  273,    Fruitless  biblical  criticism 

»i,  333- 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.,  hallucinations  of, 

ii,  tao, 
Francis  X;ivier,  St.     See  XaviER. 
Fraiiciseans,  persecution  of  UoKer  Bacon 

by.  i,  3B8,  389.    Their  care  lor  the  in- 
sane, ii,  105. 
Franck,  cited,  i,  355.  note. 
Francke,  iiis  wotk^  of  mercy,  ii,  4.     His 

efforts  again-tl  the  theory  of  diabolic 

pQSiiession,   117. 
Franklin,  Deujaiuin,  bh  Ui;htnii)£:  cod,  i, 

364-372,  407.     Ilia  acceptance  of  the 

theory  of  inoculation,  ii,   57.      Cited, 

SS,  nole. 
Frans,  Kaiser,  of  Austria,  bis  attitude 

toward  leatninB.  t,  369. 
Fran?.,  W.,  his  sacred  hUtoiy  of  animals, 

i.38. 
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Fnuer,  BUbof>,  appoiniinenl  or  his  tne* 

ccaaor,  i,  773. 
Fnutf't  Afagaiiiu,  cited,  ii,  ^S,  note. 
Kmunbofor,   hi»  diKovcry    m    q>ectiml 

■Baly&iG,  i,  17. 
■Friuer,  J.  G„  died.  li.  73,  nolc 
I-'rM(Luli,  cited,  ii,  3,  note  ;  }3,  not«  ;  34. 

note ;  S3,  no4e. 
Frederick  11,  Emperor,  hia  ttlcmpt  to 

promote  n  more  frnitful  study  of  da- 

lure,  i,  37.    Hncuurxgemeiit  of  medical 

«cleoc«  by.  H,  34,  35.  49. 
Fredericli  WiLiam  I,  of  Pnissiii,  bb  op- 
position to  llic  theory  ol'  dcmoiiiiicAl 

povxcHiion,  ii,  136. 
Fredcritk  WUliam  IV,  hi*  opposition  to 

ihe  higher  crilictam,  ii,  336.  329. 
Frveiii&ii,  cited,  i,  177.  nolc. 
Freiburg,  icptc notation  of  ihc  creation 

in  ihc  caibeilial  of,  i.  3.  note, 
Fr^OB,  llishop  of,  hi^  purchnjic  of  the 

isbnd  of  Si.  Hotioiai,  i,  370. 
French    Chrcmdev   Cjuiiot    eollection, 

cited,  ii,  25,  note. 
French  Revolution,  the,  its  real  nature, 

i,  313.     Its  effect  on  the  development 

of  science,  406.     On  the  progrcw  of 

reform  in  the  ireatmcnl  of  the  inline, 

i^i  I3i>  134-     Keaction  from  the,  its 

influence  on  religion,  247. 
French  Revolution  of  i&jo,  its  influence 

on  ediicntion,  L,  370. 
Frcrc,  Jubn,  his  discovery  cf  Hint  instru- 
ments near  Hoxne,  i,  2(18. 
FrcytOK,  cited,  ii.  117,  note. 
Friedrich,  j.  B.,  cited,  ii,  2ir,  note ;  atj, 

note;  aiS.  note. 
Fricdriclis,  on  the  transformation  of  Lot's 

wife,  ii,  sffi. 
Friends,  SoHclv  of,  iheir  hoxpilul  for  the 

iasanc  in  Ph il inlet pMa.  ii,  130. 
Frogs,  held  to  tic  siipcrfltioua  animals,  i. 

3a    St.  Baiil  an,  53,     Dlood  of.  it*  u&c 

as  medicine,   ii,    39-       Exorcism  of, 

113. 
Frwmiind   (Frotoundu*"),    his    argument 

Dj{uiii!it  the  eiirlh'^  movcnteiit.  i,  131, 

note.  His  ireaiiac  ajpiiust  GaJileo,  139  ; 

ii,  t86.     Hi?  theory  of  comets,  t,  183. 

186.     On  the  caiiii»  of  thunder,  362. 

Cited,  105,  note;  ijC.uoie  ;  I23,  note; 

140,  note ;  154.  note ;  id6,  note ;  363, 

note, 
froudc,  cited,  ii,  392,  note. 
Frail  of  the  l^cnd  Sea,  description  of,  ii, 

S28,  233.     Mylh  of.  24S.  249. 

y,  Elirahelh,  her  ivork*  of  mercy,  ii,  4. 

ilk  of  Chiutrcb,  htb  vL^it  lu  ihe  Dead 

Sea,  ii,  3Sr). 
[  Fuikc,  IJr.  Willinm,  on  the  antiquity  of 

"     *'■*!»««  tongue,  ii,  [81. 


FtiUer,  ta  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  cafe  of  1 
Caibolic  by  king's  toud>.  ii,  46. 

Furfoox,  human  iKincs  found  at,  i,  390. 

Furrcr,  I3r.  L'oniad.  on  the  Dead  Snl^ 
RencU.  ii.  359.     Cited.  260,  note. 

Furrows,  glacial,  origin  of,  t,  ±41. 

Gabet,  Father,  his  mission  to  Thibet,  J 
379.  3^ 

de  Oabriac,  his  altitude  toward  GalUci), 
'.  147- 

Ga^e,  his  opinion  of  Sir  John  Ma»At> 
vdle'i  honesty,  ii,  231,  note. 

Gaiihabaud,  ciicil,  ii,  in,  note. 

Gaisfonl,  I><:an,  on  Buckland'^  vi«!  w' 
Italy.  I.  832. 

Galapagoa  Isiandi,  Darwio's  work  at,  i. 
(A. 

Gale.  Tbeophiltia,  hit  theory  (hat  all  the 
languages  and  learning  of  ihc  world 
aie  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  rvcordi;, 
ii,  IS5.    Cited.  tSS,  note. 

Galciuj»>,  his  belief  residing  a  oonei, 
'.  I7fi- 

Gaicn,  his  place  in  the  derclopntenl  ef 
medical  science,  ii,  33,  51.  Arabic 
iranhliilinn  of  his  works.  34.  On  tttt 
uj-e  of  saliva  as  medicine.  4T.  His 
study  of  innaniiy,  99.  Kcviral  of  hi* 
idea>,  104. 

Galiani.  his  attack  on  Uicologicit]  yiewt 
of  usury,  ii.  381. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  its  relation  to  tlic  Dcjid 
Sea,  ii,  331. 

Galileo,  value  of  bin  work,  i,  1$.  Oppo- 
sition to,  u.  Eflcct  of  his  struggles 
on  Descartes,  57.  Kecent  attitude  d 
the  Catholic  Church  toward,  Sa.  Rc- 
fu-sal  of  the  Church  to  pcnuil  histeocb. 
it)g  of  the  hcliocenliic  theory,  il 
The  war  upon,  130-140,  First  aili 
on  him,  131.  His  protest  against 
cral  intcqiretfttion  of  the  Bible,  J 
Discovery  of  ilie  ^telliies  of  Jupi 
131 :  of  Ihc  mountain.t  and  Talley« 
the  moon,  T32.  Weapons  used  in  the 
attack  on  him,  134,  135.  Plots  of  ihe 
Arclibishop  of  Pisa,  13O.  His  uiol  be- 
fore Ihc  Inquiaiion,  137,  His  woiki 
condemned  by  Ihc  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  138.  His  salary  as  profowi 
taken  away,  139.  Victory  of  the 
Church  over,  140-152.  His  tHaSfgCt 
140.  157,  note.  His  second  trial,  141- 
143.  [fis  reuintniion  of  his  theories. 
14s,  159.  rersecutinn  of  him,  1 
'rrcitmenl  of  him  after  bis  death,  I 
147.  Results  of  the  victory  over,  15; 
157.  The  victory  of  his  ideas,  153- 
Kefrcal  of  the  Chnrch  after  its  victory 
over,  158-170,     Cause  of  his  condeoi* 
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nation.  159,  16a,  161.  Uu  leUen  la 
Caslelli  and  tfa«  Gnod  DwchrwOntt. 
tine,  133,  136,  159'  CoBdcsnatMO)  of 
his  thconcs  bjr  the  In^obttioa,  137. 

159.  Attempt!  made  lo  blacken  hu 
cnancter,  163.  DocHtnenU  reUtioE 
to  hh  trial  carried  to  PariSt  16a.  Tbor 
|)ublicaiiun  at  Rome,  16a.  The  datm 
tJiat  he  was  not  condemned  n  ratke- 
dra.  163,  318,  note.  Rq>cal  of  the 
COOdcmnatioD  of  the  Cbordi  againu, 
157,  note.  New  epocb  at  bcbcf 
brwight  ill  Iqr.  S49.  354.  His  influ- 
ence OB  physics.  407.  Ansvcr  nf  hit 
opiMincnls  (cgaxdins  ibc  meoas  of 
Jupiier,  ii,  i6ol 

Gall,  Sc,  ctintirc  powers  oC  ii,  40. 
Gallowny,  Williara,  Itis  attempt  to  psore 

Hebrew  the   ptimiiive  laaguEC,    B, 

903.    Cited.  307.  note 
Gallon,  «i«niific  actiHiy  of.  i.  6S. 
Gama,  Va«co  da,  effect  of  fait  votj^o.  i, 

45.     Infiuence  of  the  idigioait  tpiiit 

Ion.  113.     [ottuence  of  hb  vsyaf^  ti, 
238.  271. 
OanI,  cavern  of.  excavaiioav  in.  i,  270. 
Gardner,  bis  rcfonns  in  iliii  trcatmait  of 
insanity,  ti,  134. 
Gargoylct,  ucrcd  icicnoe  of  the  Middle 
Age»  illtttliuted  by.  i,  36. 
Gamed,  cited,  i,  95,  imie. 
Gasea,  taedtsval  theoiy  of,  i,  402.    Env 
lutioo  of  scientific  theory  of.  402-^404. 
Gasscnili.  on  the  vnanthoritatire  natnne 
of  Ga!ileo'ccondcinna:i'»n,  t.  rf>4.    Hit 
H       devek^ncnt    of    Kegiler*!    cometaij 
H       theory,  202. 

■  Gaudry,  scientific  activity  of,  t,  70.  81. 
H  lli»  discovery  of  ptdiistoric  inplc- 
"       inentJ5, 373. 

Gaalfridi.  the  bnming  of,  for  caoitng  di- 
abolic poc%c«(ion,  ii,  143. 
Gaume,  Abbe,  cilct.  ii,  iGcx  i>ote. 

tCautier.  L&m,  citer),  t,  joz.  note. 
Gcblcr,  bis  publioilion  of  (lalileo'i  trial, 
i,  131.  On  the  forgeiy  of  documents 
relating  to  Galileo.  137,  note.  Cited, 
T35,notc;  132.  note:  143.  note:  144. 
note  ;  t4b,  note  ;  147.  note  ;  157.  note ; 

160,  note  :  1&3,  note. 

Ccddn.  Alexander,  bi&  wod:  in  biblical 
crilici«n.  ii.  326.  337. 

Getkte,  C,  hi>  ci|>lanaliMi  of  the  Dead 
Sea  tnyUu,  ti.  261.  Cited,  337,  note; 
3S7,  tiote:  261,  note. 

Geikie,  J-,  cited,  i.  281,  note. 

Geilcr  of  Kalfcnbtrrg,  on  bett-rin^ng 
against  Biorms.  i,  347,  note.  His  de- 
nunciation of  lewiiJi  physicians,  ii.  44. 

Gclavioii,  Pope,  bin  coodemnation  of  the 
L     J'k/iwl^gvt.  i,  33: 


Geaeimtion.  spootancMn,  RedT*  ixtqfBxy 
into  the  AKtrine  oC  ■.  42. 

Geaeas.  t««  acooains  of  ciiatian  fa,  i,  a, 
5.  19.  ao^  V7.  Cvdmoa's  naiapjinw 
of,  4.  Its  aocovnl  of  mans  pbi-sical 
<x^ia^  33.  Soiuce  of  the  lesca<tt  ia, 
ao,  23;  Valae  «f  Its  reoordis  33.  Me> 
diierai  iUasUalMtt*  «f,  27.  St.  Ancnv 
tine  on,  ;3.  FrcMD  Gmtu  10  e^oloey, 
au9-Z4&  Vtnocot  <tf  Besvni&'s  oaa> 
■Beniajy  on.  3J8.  Slory  of  the  Tcnrer 
(A  Babd  qooted  fao^  ii,  171.  Ac- 
ooUDi  of  the  Dead  Sea  in.  223.  296. 
NewioB'i  vieir  as  to  the  date  of  in  aa> 
Uionhin,  31a  Theological  belief  oC 
its  periedioo,  31Z.  tlnpfeld't  work 
on,  3sS.  Cited,  >.  13.  note :  9s.  note : 
ii.X36,  Bote. 

Geneva,  cause  <rf  plagnc  at,  ii,  75.  Care 
foe  ibe  inane  at,  i(^  Calviaists  oC 
ibc4r  bdief  in  the  diriae  origin  eS  the 
Hebrew  rowel  poaitj>,  (78. 

Ceneriftve,  St.,  vouve  otferings  at  ber 
duine,  U,  4a. 

Gcnon,  kanitary  condition  041  It,  61.  Bv- 
uWiihneni  of  the  bank  of,  sto. 

CtiUttwttait  Msgatimtt  oa  ihc  nikU(n  in* 
flncnoe  «(  eoaetSv  i,  903. 

Geocenlric  doctrine,  the  ferm  of  *den- 
liGc  tboncfat  on  asuanomy.  i,  1 15-120. 

Geoffro^  Sunl-Tlilaire;,  bi*  work  in  de- 
velopwg  the  theoiy  of  evolutioa,  i.  63. 
64-    Cited.  238,  tMle. 

Otapt^f,  1.88-113.  AttempU  to  rec» 
oodle  the  truths  of,  with  the  Mo&alc 
aooonats  of  crcadon.  19. 

Geohicy,  its  evidence  rmrdinf;  caiitiv- 
oroBS  antmah,  i,  3q.  Kcgarding  icr- 
penit,  3a  Ftoid  Cenetis  to,  209-248. 
Attempts  to  rrconcile  it  with  Ucnesis. 
2^  Its  refutation  of  the  tbcmy  of 
the  fall  of  man.  289. 

Ccoi^  St-,  valDc  of  hiK  relics  i>.  'p- 

de  Geramb.  on  the  vronden  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  ii,  347.    Cited,  ii.  24?.  note. 

GeAert.    Sec  Svivester  II,  Vote. 

Gcreon,  Si.,  relics  of  him  and  bb  l*hctMUi 
band  of  mattyrx,  ii,  30. 

Gerhard,  his  imerpretauon  of  the  Scrip- 
Hires  ii,  307. 

Germain,  cited,  i.  345,  note. 

German,  ability  of  poa»et»cd  persons  lo 
speak,  ii,  159,  t6i.  As  the  primitive 
speech,  184. 

Cermans,  their  deep  relifriniu  feelings,  i, 
239. 

Germany,  oppoutioa  to  Dannaiim  in,  i* 
73,  74.  Witch  penecntion  in,  3JS- 
■y^  335;  ii.  7S-  I-***  stmcglci  of 
the  supenititlon  in.  133.  Dying  out  of 
the  ^coiy  of  dcawntacaJ  poeaession  in. 
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136.  Epidemics  of  diiibollc  posseB- 
sion  in,  136,  137.  141,  156.  Pcreccu- 
tiwn  uf  Jc»»  in,  138,  I'nigrcs*  (if  Ihe 
scicnci:  of  philolt^  in,  sou,  aoi.  E«- 
plitDatorA'  myths  in.  313, 314.  Kim  de- 
iclt)pmi:nt  of  bibticnl  criticitm  111,333. 

Gcnon.  Juhn,  liii-  cffDrui  10  remo»oth« 
nr>tncli>niH  on  money. I  ending.  ".  37"- 

CJ«rvaAe,  St.,  cuiiilivc  powt-is  0^  ii.  A^- 

GePfOie  of  rUbury,  hi%  story  illustrating 
ihc  idea  of  Ihe  "  watcn  above  tlie 
hcivcns."  i,  qS,  note. 

GcKcniuK,  influence  of  his  Hebrew  Gmu- 
tnoT.  ii.  337- 

Ccsncr,C.,  his  Tcork  in  science,  i,  41.  On 
Ihc  imli<juily  and  purity  of  I  Ichrcw,  ii. 
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teal  interpretation.  295.  On  the  bmb- 
ber  oi  ttii:  Gotpels.  396,  On  tbc  qaio- 
cence  of  the  divine  word,  391.  Citti 
338,  note  ;  397,  note. 

Iri^  peasantry,  their  dcvelopnieni  in 
unfavourable  climalc):,  i,  311, 

Isaiah,  hiK  mention  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ii, 
223.  Newton's  \\ev,%  as  to  the  »«■ 
Ihunhtp  of  Ihe  propbeciei  oC  Sio- 
Cited,  I,  tjs.  HOLe. 

IsCDbichl.  his  attempt  to  criticise  a  pt^ 
sage  in  Isaiah,  ii,  324.  I'erwentJcw  ef, 
324- 

Isenfccc,  cited,  ii,  3,  note;  35,  note;  J4. 
note  :  oOf  note  ;  138,  note  ;  139,  nole. 

tsidoie  of  Seville,  St.,  hiv  woik  in  sacicd 
science, !,  33.  On  il>e  doctrine  of  sec- 
ondary creation.  55.  Uik  belief  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  eartli,  97.  On  the 
antipodes,  104,  105,  On  the  effect  of 
mans  fail  on  the  heavenly  1iodieMl5. 
Intliicncc  of  St.  Aiicnsline  on,  3ii. 
His  sacred  and  profane  chronolccy, 
351.  Hi-s  cosmt^raphy,  336  llti 
views  on  science,  376-  Cited,  56,  note  | 
1 1  s,  note  ;  zi  i,  note ;  3£X,  note ;  yib, 
note. 

lu;,  priests  of.  theirpower  over  ilbeate. 
ii,    I.     Temple   ol,  al    I'ompeii,   ma- 
ebiiiery  in,  43- 
Islands.  distribalinn  of  animals  oa.  1,  4J. 

UmacI,  Kabbi.  bis  clabonition  of  the 
iTiles  of  interpretation  of  the  Scnp- 
lurc,  ii,  393. 
Israetite\  their  eenealogy,  i,  79.  TypM 
ol,  scutptureu  on  early  Egyptian 
monumentsi  359. 


Italy.  Ireatmcnt  of  the  doclriue  of  tlie 
anlipo<lcs  in  the  fouitMnth  ccniury 
in,  i,  lOb.  107.  Opposition  to  science 
in,  3"J3,  393-  Establishments  for  the 
imane  in,  ii,  ic6.  Last  stni^lcs  of 
witch  snper^tition  ia,  123.  Epidemics 
of  diabolic  pu««sion  in,  136. 140.  141. 
Imprint  of  Christ's  hands  or  feel  on 
stones  in.  aia.  Raic  of  imeresl  in, 
369.  Oppteilion  10  llie  taking  of 
inteTsst  ill,  2j<},  33o.  Eslirpftlion  of 
fair  bibllcaJ  criiiciiiiii  in,  333- 

IvaaofCronsiadi,  Father,  alleeeJ  nurac- 
ulotu  curc^  wrought  hy,  ii,  33,  noie ; 
34. 

Jackson,  nii  sacrcti  chronology,  i,  356. 

Jacob,  ideiitificatiun  of  the  bpot  where 
he  wrestled  with  the  aaget,  i,  39;  ii, 
2401 

Jacob  (pseud.).     See  LACltOiX,  P. 

Jaeger,  his  discovery  of  a  ikull  among 
Ceitaia  Ijiiatcrna^ry  remains,  i.  2t)0. 

Jahn,  his  work  in  biblical  criticism,  ii, 
362. 

Jahveh,  Jehovah,  prie-its  buJ  prophets 
of,  their  puwer  over  disi^iie,  ii,  1. 
The  giv«  of  lAMgunge  to  the  Itc- 
brews,  l6q.  His  approval  of  the 
S«ptnagint,  2S9.  His  disapproval,  290. 
Eady  stones  of.  293.  The  name  a 
disiinKuisliifig  ra.irk  of  one  of  the 
narfaiives  in  tjeneais,  319.  See  oLo 
GoD- 

Tames  1.  of  EngUnd,  witchcraft  persecu- 
tion encouraged  by.  I,  367.  Cure  of 
king's  evit  by,  ii,  47.  His  sanction  of 
the  taking  of  interest.  475.  Cited,  i, 
363,  note. 
ifts  II,  cure  of  king's  evil  by,  ii,  47, 48. 
le*,  C  hi^  refiiiAtion  of  UarwinUm, 
f,  75.     L'llcd.  77,  note. 

Jamicson,  died,  ii,  307,  note. 

Janilnclielc,  cited,  ii.  n,  noie, 

Janieii,  osi  ihi- date  of  creatirjn,  i,  253. 

Janacniats,  cures  wronght  by,  it,  24. 
Miracle?  amon^,  155,  Their  bones 
dug  op  and  scnttered,  I8ft. 

Janssen,  dietl,  i,  aoi,  aoie;  333,  note, 

Januiuiti'*,  St.,  efficacy  of  the  blood  lyf 
thiji  martyr,  i,  i83,  Intercession  of, 
tn  behalf  of  Naples,  ii,  78,  The 
mirack  of  the  liquefaction  of  his 
blood,  79,  So.  Efficnc)-  of  hi3  rcUcs, 
81. 

Japan.  Xavicr's  missionary  work  la,  iJ,  6. 
ExpUnaiory  myih^  m,  314. 

Jatindice,  mediicval  eiire  fur.  it.  39. 

JciTer^on,  Tliymas.  wam  of  interest  in 
church  architedurc,  ii,  334.  note, 

Jcboram,  cauiw  of  hia  dyscnterjr,  ii,  2. 
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Jeliovah.     See  JAHVEH. 

JchoviMic  actuimt  of  tlie  creation,  i,  51. 

Jclf,  cited,  ii,  34$,  note. 

jean,  mffocation  of  a  cdlar-digger  at, 
i.404. 

Jenner,  his  discovery  of  vaccinRtion,  ii, 
58. 

Jensen,  bis  work  in  deciphering  ancient 
rs'ConU,  i,  20,  51.  Ciled.  3,  note  ;  54, 
noie;  90,  note;  117,  note;  ii,  371, 
noie  ;  374,  note, 

Jcretma.L,  his  mention  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
ii,  323, 

Jcrkcrs,  an  AmeTican  religions  sect,  ii, 
IS9- 

Jerobottm,  Ihe  golden  caII  of,  i,  40, 

Jerome,  Sl,  on  the  work  of  creation  on 
the  second  day,  i,  6.  Un  the  dragcm, 
34,  llis  views  a*  to  the  oentre  of  the 
earth,  99.  On  the  second  book  «( 
Esdras,  tit.  On  the  form  of  the 
earth's  crust,  210.  On  the  aiuicjuity 
of  the  earth,  250.  On  the  waters 
above  (he  lirroament,  334.  Un  divine 
inlcriiinitioii  during  the  battle  againut 
ihe  yuadi,  332.  His  belief  that  ihe 
air  i.i  full  of  deviL,  337.  On  tlie  evi- 
dence 0/ St.  Hilarion's  sanctity,  ii,  69, 
On  the  original  langaa^jc  of  the  race, 
175.  His  ignoranee  of  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  177.  Citation  of,  by 
Whiuakcr,  181.  On  the  peniianence 
of  Lot's  wife's  .ntntiif,  22B,  363.  Hi* 
condemnnlion  of  the  taking  of  inter- 
est, 2&I1,  On  the  Qumber  of  books  in 
the  Old  Tcslnment.  396.  On  Origen's 
greatnCM,  398.  THis  inilnencc  on  ihe 
onicubr  interprctaiinn  of  the  Bible, 
301.  Belief  in  the  divine  inspiration 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  303. 
His  indifiercncc  to  the  Mosaic  anlhor- 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch,  311.  Cited, 
i,  too,  note  ;  324,  note  :  337,  note  :  ii, 
71,  note;  cjS,  note;  176,  note;  2(A, 
note ;  300,  note. 

Jcni.ialcm,  as  the  centre  of  the  eartli,  U 
99.  Imprints  on  stones  in.  ii,  113. 
Patriarch  of,  his  approval  of  ltaus;«- 
mann  de  Wandclbut^'s  book,  263. 
The  mbbinicjil  schools  at,  31)3. 

JcMiiln,  their  opposition  to  Leibnitz,  i,  58. 
Uie  of  torture  by,  353.  Their  hostil. 
ity  to  thfl  Janscnists,  ii,  154.  Their 
agency  in  briotfing  3  kiiotvlrdgc  of 
Sanskrit  into  Europe,  n»4.  Their  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  the  Chuieh'n 
<mpo«itlon   to  Ihe  taking  of  intere.st. 

Jesus,  rcprctcntaiion  of  his  creation  of 
the  earth,  1,  I2,  note.  H'tf  "•*»nrcc- 
tion  CypiHed  tn  the  birth 
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cubi.  35.     Miraculous  smunincnnent 

of  Ili«  birth,  173.  Atneocc  o(  duginl 
in  his  leadlines,  2i^  His  r«lk»  at 
I  be  DWDajttery  at  LtJnns,  3  70-  HU 
■le  of  salira  in  ciiriti|£  bliiidiii:ss,ii,  41. 
Ilia  intcrv««!>kin  in  brhstf  of  Naplcx, 
78.  Ha  dnccnt  intv  hell,  115.  In- 
fluence of  the  xioTy  ofbi.i  temptation 
on  l>elicf  inilcintinixcal  pm^irMiori,  115- 
EITieiicy  <>f  his  haadkcrchirf  af;»n»i 
|KMfic»iion,  159.  lib  mgthct  tongue. 
tSu.  Imprint  of  hts  hands  nnd  feel 
on  utonev,  2t3.  HU  reference  Ui  the 
Dead  Sea,  933.  lib  irne  of  |.arables, 
363.  Hb  fonunlfiuon  of  tlic  goldcD 
ris)e,9Q3.  1  tb  tetter  to  Abgarus  pnsved 
a  fraud,  303,  316. 

Jiithro,  Mt»«s's  ocunpatioii  while  tending 
the  she«p  of,  ii,  197. 

Jevom,  cited,  i,  19,  note;  I31,  note; 
133,  note  ;  is?,  note  ;  33g,  note  ;  403, 
note. 

Jcncd.  the  Kcv.  Dr.,  cited,  i,  408,  note, 
evm,  the,  their  belief  legartting  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eurlh,  I,  q-j.  'I'hcir  belicl  in 
a  golden  age,  2iti.  Use  of  ntonc  knives 
in  their  sacred  rttu,  300.  t^ctenlifii; 
iMearch  by,  391.  Devclojnncai  of 
medical  Ecicncc  by,  ii,  33,  34.  Their 
superiority  r.s  physiciuns  44-  Prcju- 
dice  against,  44.  Remarkable  sanitary 
i^stem  of,  73.  PcrsccutioD  of,  fijr  enur- 
ing p«tilcnr«»,  73-74.  82-  89.  Influ- 
ence of  Pi-rsiaii  idea';  on,  100.  I'crse- 
cutian  of,  to  avert  epidemics,  138. 
Effort*  of  popes  flticl  Kings  to  protect 
Ihein,  13S.  Legend  of  Ine  confu.-imi 
of  tongues  among.  170-174.  Their  ac- 
ccptnnce  of  the  story  of  Lot*s  wife, 
3-36,  341.  261.  tlmry  pcimiUcd  to, 
2O8.  EITcct  of  tills  iiennj-'.won.  370. 
Their  legends  reearding  the  Scpiua- 
f^nt,  3S9,  290.  Foundation  laid  by 
Ihcm  in  Alexandria  fnr  tlic  oracular 
interpret [tt ion  of  the  Bible.  3001 

Job,  cft««  of  his  boils,  il,  2. 
ol>,  book  of,  nctoiinl  of  ercntion  in.  1,  2. 
Its  value,  33.  Mention  of  the  iinicom 
in,  39.  T«sU  from,  snpporting  the 
theoiogicfll  theory  o(  creation,  242. 
Account  of  tlic  Flood  in,  ii,  191, 
Cited,  i,  13,  note ;  91,  note ;  9;,  note. 

Joel,  ciled,  i,  175,  note. 

John,  St.,  Alleged  cpistl«  of  Dionytins 
addrcuxird  to,  ti,  31$. 

John,  G4><^i>el  of.  biglier  crilici^ni  applied 
lo,  ii,  38s,  386.  Present  opinion  re- 
ff^nlini;  the  nulhonihip  of,  38G.  Cited, 
101,  riotc. 

John  the  BapCltt,  St,,  relict  of,  ftC  the 
tnonosteiy  of  L^rins,  I,  3701 


Jofcn  Xin.  Pone,  great  bell  of  the  Lu. 

tna  baptircd  by,  i,  345. 
John  XXII,  Pope,  bis  bulls  againit  al- 

cbcfflifiU  and  Hutccrer^.  i.  yK^,  y)^. 
John  l.of  Amgon.piivilcgc  of  diucctinn 

granted  bv,  ii,  50, 
John   II.  of  Fortugd.  influence  of  tie 

religious  niint  on.  i,  113. 
John  III,  ofFoitugal,  hii  request  for  an 

account  of  Xavici').  niirailcs,  ii,  is. 
John  of  Damo^cub.  on   comets,  i.  iTf, 

Story  of  llarleAm  and  JuMjihat  atlnb- 

ulcd  lo,  ii,  3hi.     <_'itcd,  i.  175,  note 
John  of  San  Ceuiiniiuio.  on  thcfonnof 

the  earth,  1,95.     liis  explanation  of 

the   "  arrows    of    the    thunder,"  389. 

Cited,  95,   note;   3»^.  note;  ii,  aCg, 

note, 
John  of  Solms  Count.  Lot's  vifc's  statue 

«en  by,  ii,  232.     Cited.  233.  note. 
John  of  WJntertliur,  cited,  i,  344,  mjlc. 
Johns,  B.  0..  cited,  i,  73,  note. 
Jolimoii,  Edward,  cited,  ii,  86,  note. 
Johnwr,  John,  on  the  oti|^  of  leltcn, 

ii.  1^7.    Cited,  3oo,  note, 
lohnion,  Samuel,  cited,  I.  140.  note. 
Jolly,  ciled,  i,  153,  note. 
Joly,  cited,  i,  3^,  note ;  275,  note ;  aqt, 

note. 
Joanh.  idcnlificatioB  of  the  place  «lic» 

he  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,  i,  38; 

ii,  340.    Story  of.  308. 
Jones.  Rowland,  hi;  attempt  lo  proR 

Celtic  the  primilire  language,  ii,  t9l> 

Ciled,  iqa,  note. 
Jones,  Sir  Witliam,  his  studies  in  Saa> 

skill,  ii,  194.  379.  On  the  language  ol 

Noab  104.    Cited,  196.  note. 
Jones,  William,  cf  Naylnnd,  hie  alta^ 

on  the  Newtonian  theon*.  i,  148. 
Jordan,  fJ.  S.,  influence  of  Agamii  on,  ^ 

to.    Clte<l.  49,  tiote. 
Jordan,  water  for  baplidng  bclb  bmo^ 

from  the,  i.  346.     Miraculous  powcn 

of  the  w.iten  of,  ii,  26.      Its  rrlalion 

to  the  Dcui  Sen,  221.     Piukage  of  lis 

^«nier(  through  the  Dead  Sea  wlthonl 

ntin^'ling  witn  it,  23I,  332. 
Jotaplmt,    S(.,  canonization    of  Biid<Dia 

under  the  name  of,  ii.  381-383;  3H 

iiulc.     His  church.   382.     Hit  rells, 

383.    Exposure  of  the  legend.  382,  383. 
Joseph,  origin  of  the  story  of,  ii,  308, 

Joseph,  St..  relics  of,  at  the  nooasteijr  n 

L^ias,  i,  370. 
Joseph  II,   Emperor,  bis  edict  agaioK 

bell-ringing,  i,  348.    hits  effort*  ogaintf 

the  theory  of  diabolic  postcnwn.  i>> 

I  a?. 
Josephaa,  on  the  stoiy  of  Lot's  wife.  ii. 
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336,  361,  3O2.  Oil  the  nuiulicr  of 
bookx  iu  ttie  Old  Ti^tami-nt,  Tip. 
Cited,  i.  173,  note :  Ji.  ^01,  noic ;  33^5, 

lo!>btia.  \m  pmnlton  ui  Einebtui'«  chro- 

nologica.!  wbles>  t.  250. 
Joule,  his  influence  oa  physics,  i.  407. 
Jvamal  of  tke  AnthrtipoC)gU«i  tmtituU 

of  (Jrtai  li'iSai**  tind Ireland,  cited,  i, 

30a,  nuCc. 
Jowctl.  his  porl  m  Essayi  utui  RnHewt, 

ii,  342.      Cued,  i,  37J.  autc ;  ii,  30&, 

oolc ;  367,  iiote. 
Jude,  St..  hit  reCcranCGS  to  Uic  DciiJ  Sen, 

ii,  333. 
Judea,    liieoTy   rcgfttding    the    came   af 

pla^^uc^  in,  it,  C7,  69. 

ingglu-rj-  in  India,  ii,  lOO,  nolc. 
iilia,  »ingLiUr  pre^eivatJoa  of  her  body. 

ii,  10,  nme. 
JuliUTi,  his  coasulmtioa  of  iiiagici:LUfi.  i, 

383. 
Juliiiii,  Aotonio,  hi*  Tiewx  cm  ihe  lue  of 

cvcninc,  ii,  61. 
Juliii.^  |],  I'»pe,  M.Nline  frescoes  executed 

nl  cumiiuiiid  of,  i,  ir.     Hb  division  of 

(ho  N«w  Woild  Ix-rwccti  Sjnin  and 

Potlugal.  loS.     His  bull  it)jainM  vtx- 

ct:rf,  385. 
Jitmpent.  n  nect  nf  Methodists  in  Wales, 

ii.  157.     In  Americn,  151). 
Jumping.  epidemiiM  of,  ij,  136-138,  157, 

163. 
Jiifiiter,  hh    lel^tion    lo    stormy  i,  333 

The  AJmigliiy  tubi^titiitcd  fgr  him  &s 

hurlcrof  thundcrhrtlts,  332.     \  miniv 

ter  of  Satan,  336.    The  god  of  thuiidei, 

336.   Eirui:bii>delfaione,ii,  173.   Early 

sloiics  of,  3q^. 
Jupiter,  its  plnce  Ln  t1ic  spheres,  i.  ifS. 

ItN  moon*  (li^c'iTcri;!!  !>y  l.rtililnt*,  I3r, 
Jurieu,    his   hu»iilrly    tci    Buylc.    i.    199. 

Cited,  2CX).  note. 
Jussicu.  on  ill undcr-sio tics,  i,  267.     Hi* 

vrotk  in  comp.irativi!  i;ihrmi(jj;¥,  303. 
Just,  Sl,  staff  given  to  St  Pairick  by,  I, 

369.     Value  of  hi^  tcWa,  ii,  23, 
JuiliiiLiii,    Emperor,    hi>    cnndcinnntion 

of  lendiii);  money  jii  inlcn:?*,  ii,  367. 
Justin  Manyr,  liiii  aiIc5;oncal  inicrprcla- 

lion  of  ScripinrL-,  ii.  31)5.     Cited,  s'/i, 
L      mite. 

Kabbalah,   inleqtK'tatLon  of  the  Scrip 

lures  by  the,  i.  31)5. 
K«ngar.T<i,  difiii^uliy  caused  iheolt^irfflns 

l>j".  i,  (3-     Dtvclopmcnt  of  .ipccic*.  il- 

Ia>tt3icdby,  63.    Ililficully  nlac^iunl- 
_  ing  for  its  ptevcncc  in  Aiixtialiii,  an. 
Kant,  hb  prv&eiiintion  of  the  nebular 

llieviy.  it  17.     Influence  of  ihcnl<^c«l 


atmosphere  on,  5H.     The  period  of,  ii, 

193,     Inliueiitcuf  Mi  ctbits  on  hone  it 

thought  in  Ccrmany,  333.    Cucd.T,  19, 

note. 
Kainak,  liil  of  kingi  nt,  i,  2SB. 
Kaulbach,  hi*  repmeu  tali  oil  of  insiinity, 

ii.  ISO. 
Kaj-scr.  A.,  his  woiV  in  biblical  critici^im, 

".  328,  330. 
Kayser,  Ij.  C.  hit  ailcmpl  co  austaiu  the 

old  theory  of  philnlogy,  ii,  300V  20i. 

Cilcd.  201),  note. 
Keblc,  John,  on  the  eunfefrinii;  of  honor- 

at>'  ttqjrcc*  cm  men  of  science,  1, 4r/i. 

IIii  inttuenec  on  [':ntli§h  th<iiighi,  ii, 

334.     0(1  the  want  oAiclirf  in  cxcom- 

iiiuiiicaiion  in  litiuland.  353. 
Keblc  College,  acceptance  of  the  ihcory 

of  evolution  at,  i,  8a.     FouudnliDti  of, 

ii.  358- 

Keener,  BiJiop.  on  evolution.  1,  80,  81. 

Keil,  on  the  futility  of  geology,  i,  337. 
Cited,  i;,  s6o,  note, 

Keller.on  the  lake- dwell ei a,  i,  21^.  Cilcd, 
5og,  note. 

Kelvin.  Lord  (.Sir  W.  Thompwn^,  bis  in- 
fluence on  the  dcvelopjncnl  of  physics, 
I,  407- 

K  ent'-t  Cavera,  its  exploration.  1.  2^9. 

Kepier,  influence  of  his  ivork,  i,  I«.  Hi^ 
tvorkt  conJeiiincd  by  the  CongTcgitiiwu 
of  the  Index.  13H.  !li.i  coniribiiiion 
to  scicnliCc  knowledge,  153, 15.).  Ills 
relijitoos  »piril,  168,  Hit,  views  re- 
garding couicls,  1S3,  sot,  ao3.  His 
willingness  to  rcccjiI  a  compnttniic 
with  the  Ihcclogical  view,  ii)^  On 
the  date  of  creation,  253.  His  influ- 
cncc  on  phj-sics,  407,  Cited,  105,  nolc ; 
133,  ntile  ;   130,  note. 

KcHslei  cjive,  the  discovery  of  nide  carv- 
ings in,  i,  374. 
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grandmother's  shoulder  ou  a  »tgue  at, 
li,  2ia. 

Molest,  reason  of  their  creation,  i,  43. 
EKCoinmusi  cation  of,  ii,  113. 

Momerie,  A.  W.,  cited,  i,  gsa.  note. 

Mona^iteries,  practice  of  medicine  at,  ii, 
33.     Soujcei  of  inenta.1  diitasc,  121. 

Moue,  F.  J.,  cited,  ii,  ill,  note. 

Money-lenders,  condemnation  of,  by  the 
Church,  ii,  J66-268.  l'u»ii«hiiieni  of, 
363.     Popular  feeling  ngaint,t,  371. 

Motik,  cited.  Si,  188,  note. 

Moiikcys  existence  of  dcrnona  proved 

by,  i,  35-  ,        ,  t 

Monreale.  repTescniaiion  of  the  creation 
ill  Ihc  cathedral  of,  i,  3,  note. 

M,Kisler,  aiilikc,  fonnd  near  Rome,  I.u- 
ther'ft  and  Mclanchthon's  exjjlanatioa 
of  its  significance.  ii|  30!),  307, 

MontajiH,  Lady,  ter  encouragement  of 
inocuUlion  ag;ain5t  sm>ill|mii,  ii,  63. 

Moniaigiic,  hi*  influence  against  belief 
in  wiichcrafl.  i,  36a  ;  ii.  12a.  141.  In- 
fluence of  htii  suggestions  on  the  sc- 
ceptance  of  myths,  231}.  Cited,  333, 
nole. 

Monlaleubert,  cited,  ii,  43,  note. 

Monianus,  cited,  i,  ^4.  nole;  34*. note. 

Monle.  Canlinal,  on  the  miracles  of  Xav- 
icr,  ii,  14,  15. 

Monte  Cassino,  establishment  of  ln6mi- 
ary  nl,  ii.  j, 

Myntcil.  cited,  ii,  34.  note;  35.  note. 

Montetniiicii,  treatment  of  his  siiggeGiinn 
regarding  the  anli(|uity  of  the  e.inh,  i, 
367.  Hi*  influence  aijaiiiit  the  theory 
of  demoniacal  possessioTi,  ii,  I3f.  His 
attfi(rl(  on  the  llii-olnjjical  doctrines  re- 
garding interest,  281  Cited,  i,  369. 
nuie ;  li,  371^  nole ;  sSa,  nole.  _ 

Monifaucon,  cited,  i,  95, note;  ic;, note. 

Montg^run.  cited,  ii,  25.  note. 

A/o»f&(v  A^ilifii'ur  MttgatiiUt  on  evolu* 
tton,  1.  80.    Cited,  S6,  note. 

Monipellicr.  conduct  of  the  phy^iciam 
from,  during  the  pljgue  at  Marseilles, 
ii,  S6. 

Montpcllier,  School  of,  dcvclopnicnt  of 
mcdicnl  science  at,  ii,  34. 

Montreal,  xhip-fever  Mid  smallpox  epi> 
deiutcsai,  ii,  60. 
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!:  ift^Mtt;  991. BMc;  >9kw)«e: 

Motmb.  T«ha.C4tiliiuL  Uw  >«uut  lou- 

iB(  at  mcRst  seoiKd  by.  ii.  171- 
Mtmon,  N«haiucl.  on  ihe  «^ificanec 

of  comets,  i.  KM-     Cited.  195.  boWl 
Morton,  Thomxs  BUhofK  bit   inflaeoc* 

^Bintt  l»eli«f  in  aitcbcraft.  i.  363. 
Uonhir.  ffpUtemk  of  diabolic  possession 

U.  ii.  I  so- 163, 
Uottic^.  ihrir  pTCMTTsUon  of  mcdiicTii] 

klea>4  of  iht  cieation.  i.  ?.  u.  13- 

ttoiflley.  Dr.,  cm  vaccination,  ii,  58, 

kloMS  St.  Anibrow  on  bU  m-.piraiion,  i, 

35.     His  tnflucflce  on   the  dogm«  of 

finily  of  ifM^ies.  31-    Supernatural  nti- 

^nouncrmciU  of  ht»  binh.    172.     His 

"on  in   KoMrWu'-'s    chronological 

,  lyo.     The  toiigiic  nscri  by.  il, 

"ivcnlion  of  lelteii  aicribcd  to. 

Imprint   of  liis   body  near 


Sbultan.     I^vs  of,  their  roti- 
af  uary,  26s-     Belief  in 
gf  ibc  PtaUlcuch,  311. 
Va(ic«'«  tlwory  «s  to  tfae  date  of  tlie 
kfidMtiaa    Mcnbed    to,    32a.     Simi- 
tr  b«yeeB  bk  aary  sad  tbat  of 
Swr-.  37*.  375- 
L    Sec  MuHAJC3nauucs. 
iiK  kt  creutoo.  i.  43. 

allqgcd  6'KCovtTf  of 
fa  ibe  drift  at,  i,  tji. 
a^md^  ntdcaee  ct  man's  progms  tu- 
mkikeA^,  i,  aqb. 

■lytbi  iiupirrd  by,  ii,  310. 
vork  in  biblical  crilicisiD,  tl, 
969- 
Marify.  atcd.  ii.  541,  note. 
IhUnibei^  bia  wtirk*  ct  tnercy,  ii,  4. 
«,  «■  the  wooden  of  the  De 

M0cc.^hiBB  Gcoi^  ciic^,  ii,  aiS,  note. 
I  As,  Us  Mpport  of  Hupfdd, 

Uaa,  scieiilific  actinly  of,  i,  70. 
li^H  ibcowB  by  him  on  man's  t[rii- 
&■!  «*slati«a.  31  z-  Hi&  work  ia 
ftililtigr.  it  S03.  37^  tlis  elccltOA 
^ftewKirof  San^nl  at  OKronl,34J. 
Cited.  I,  37,  Dote ;  374,  nolc ;  U,  66^ 
aMc:  i74>aot*:  i£3,note;  i^a.nutc; 
m6^  mU  :  JM.  note, 

HHn.  OtfriM,  cited,  i,  310,  note. 

Mflki^  Otto  Fmlcrik,  his  resorcbes  ti 
bactiTJology.  ii.  65. 

MvBdittBt,  pnctke  of  di*»cction  by, 

5»- 
Hnieb  Cubcdral,  «nTTi*al  of  medi^n'sl 

idea  of  creation  exhibited   at  Ibc  foul 

bondndtli  aBnirerxary  of  the  fanniling 

of,  i.  13,  Bute. 
MBnich-Frebing.  attitude  of  ii5  arcb-, 

btibop>  tuuanl  science,  ii,  155. 
MnDio,  cited,  i,  387,  note ;  309,  note. 
Ufiniter.  cited,  i,  lOo,  note. 
Muivby.  Jercmiab,  bis   defence   of  tl 

CboTcb's  condcEDnatiou  of  GoJileo.  U' 

165, 
Marray,   J.  B.  C,   cited,   ii,  Z66,   notChB 

277,  note.  _  ■ 

Morray's  guide-books,  cited,  11,  30,  nolef^ 

Si.note:  213.  note;  21 8.  note. 
Mit^seus,  his  intcrpictaliun  of  GenesiSv  i, 

9S. 
MnsVrat.  it^  hones  found  with  those  of 

eai'lier  animah,  i,  Si. 
Myrrhi,  tnctamorptiosis  of,  ii,  219, 
Myrlle.  origin  of  the,  ii,  aig. 
Mysteries  mclLicval.    Iheir  evidence  M 

to  mediar^al  ideas,  i,  13. 
Mysticism  in  interpietinB  ScripWre,  Ihe 

law  governing,  ii.  393. 
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Mystics.  itiRjence  of  Uic  allcEed  writiDgs 
of  Utonyiius  the  Arcop.igite  on,  11,315. 

Myths,  e>pi«tintoty  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  ii,  170-174,  Necessity  of.  in 
early  times,  so8.  363,  Th«  growth  of 
eiplnnalury  transFormfition.  209-220. 
Tne  material  ftam  which  out  sacred 
books  are  evwlved,  233.  Otowih  of 
iccomlnry,  2Sg,  Mystical  interpreta- 
tion of,  293,     Theii  plage  in   luslory, 

339.  34a  , ,      . 

Mylh-maklng,  Its  influence  on  epidemics 
of  menial  distaie,  ii,  IG6. 

Mythology,  Comp^f^tive,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  legends  to,  ii,  309-263,  OrigLa  of 
the  science,  219,  220.  Its  intluctice  on 
religion,  23a  Its  solulion  of  vital 
problemi,  393. 

Narnnan,  the  cure  of,  ii,  26. 

Kamea  of  all  created  tilings,  given  by 
Adam,  ii,  itjb. 

Xantes,  Eilict  <if,  its  results,  it,  t&6. 

Xaples,  formation  of  th«  Academy  for 
the  Study  of  Nature  at,  t,  41.  Inter- 
cession aaainat  the  pLigue  in,  ii,  78. 
Liquefaclion  of  St.  J anii.triuB"*  bl-ood 
in  (he  Cathedral  of,  7q,  So,  Survival 
of  the  tarantella  at,  140, 

Napoleoii  I,  his  name  ntnitted  from  cer- 
tain hi  ^Coric^  text-books,  i,  319.  Ef- 
fect of  his  interference  on  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  Spain,  ii,  81.  Influence 
of  his  reign  on  religious  res^tion,  247, 
24$. 

Kapoleon  III,  chnril&ble  works  of,  ii, 

93.  94- 
Narbonne,  Archbishop  of,  his  contest  for 

possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Just  and 

SI.  Pastor,  ii.  Si). 
Nash,  cited,  ii,  348,  note. 
NashvilU  Amsrkan,  cited,  i,  316,  note. 
NashvilU    Ckriitian  Advotaie,  cited,  i, 

316,  note. 
Nat  demon,  transformatinn  of,  ii.  aig. 
JVafivn.    The  New   York,  cited,  i,   356, 

note. 
//aiii'mi/  Cotifermcf  of  Unitarian  a>ui 

Other    Chrtttisn     Churches    held    at 

Sataloga,  O^eial  Report  of  the,  cited, 

i,  335,  note, 
Natut^sts,  theologtcAl,  their  contribU' 

lions  to  icience,  i,  33. 
Naiutc,    Greek    conception    of,  i,    14. 

New-formed    piclorinl    representation 

of,  26.     Belief  ill  futility  of  ihe  itudy 

of,  33,      Religious  teachings  of,  35,  36, 

Beginnings  of  a  scicntiiic  method  in 

the  study  of,  40,  41. 
Nature,  cited,  i,  77,  note. 
Natur  ua4 O^eiiAarttHg,  cited, i,  77,  note. 


Naade,  his  list  of  great  men  chargetl 
with  mngic,  i,  386.  Cited.  107,  note  ; 
386,  note. 

Nftvnrretc,  cited,  i,  iia.  note. 

Neauder,  cilvd,  i,  loC,  note. 

Neanderthal,  dtdcovery  of  huQlali  bones 
in  (he,  \,  2Hi,  2tf.\ 

NebuthadncijBT,  nans  formation  of,  i,  55. 

Nebulfe,  spectrum  annlyais  of,  i,  17. 

Nebular  hypottitS'ii,  conception  of,  by 
Bruno,  i,  15,     Development  oT,  17-ig. 

Negroes,  types  of,  scul[iturcd  on  early 
Kgyplia.11  monuments,  i,  259,  Of 
Africa,  myths  smong,  ii,  aij. 

Ndli,  his  transference  of  Onlileo's  re- 
mains to  Santa  Ctoce,  i,  147. 

Nelmc,  Lord,  on  the  origin  of  Uie  diver- 
sity in  language,  ii,,  191,  Cited,  19a, 
note, 

Nemeuus,  Binhop,  his  theocy  of  insanity, 
ii,  103. 

Neptune's  iridenl,  its  mysteriouK  con- 
nection with  the  doclrioe  of  the  Trin. 
iiy,  ii,  303,  3q4. 

Neto,  ^upcrnatuntl  announcement  of  his 
downfall,  i,  173, 

Netherlands,  epidemics  of  diabolic  pos- 
session in,  ii,  137. 

Nettles,  rea-^on  for  the  creation  of,  i,  42. 

Neumann,  cited,  ii,  26g,  note  ;  377,  note 
285,  note. 

Ncustadt,  legend  of  stones  at,  ii,  2l6, 

New  Belgiittn,  traces  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  m,  ii,  184, 

New  England,  chnracler  of  the  early 
coloni-ts'  life  in,  ii,  145.  Traces  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  in,  184. 

Nrx^-Hn^iandtr,  The,  cited,  i,  154, note; 
■i,  207,  note. 

Newgate,  jiil  fever  nt,  ii,  84, 

New  Guinea,  the  lakc-dwellers  of,  i, 
595. 

Newman,  J,  H..  his  cfFort  at  n  conipro- 
inisc  between  theology  ntid  the  Copcr- 
nican  sysiem.  i,  1G6.  His  test  of  tnith, 
ii,  226.  His  injlucnce  on  Engli.^ 
thought,  334.  Cited,  i,  167,  note;  ii. 
341,  note. 

Newton,  eflTect  of  his  work.  i.  15,  17,  49, 
French  edition  of  his  Pn'tu-ifiia,  154. 
J5S-  The  modem  theory  of  comcl& 
cstfiblishcd  by  him.  ISR,  202,  203.  As- 
tronomy made  predictive  by  ht.«  cal- 
cuklion);,  407.  Hi^  rejection  of  the 
tent  from  Si.  John  regarding  the 
"three  witnesses,"  ii,  305,  310.  His 
eicgc«i»  (if  the  Scriptures,  310.  Cited, 
3 It,  note, 

Nfte  Vfrk  Churek  J^urttai,  itfi  chantc 
loriicnlion  of  Mill  and  Draper,  i,  154, 
note. 
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fitm  Yeri  Bveming  Past,  died,  U,  6r, 

IM*. 
A>«  Vtri  Semit  Detumtnii,  dted,  ii, 

tfi,  nole. 
AVtP  jVrifc  Trihmmf,  cilcd,  U,  163,  aOl& 
NtvfVtrk  Wtthif  Stm.  ci(«d,  I,  86.  note. 
Mew  ZnUnden.  kbcctm  vf  poticcy  and 

of  iplnntng  MBong,  i.  306. 
Nii4[ua,  a*  ■»  exhibiluMi  uf  lii  vine  caprice, 

I,   39.     Cieottigio]     evideute    In    itie 

rode  at,  341. 
Nketio  CwreiJ,  conrcplioii  of  crcalion  in 

(h«,  i,  to. 
Nkliol.  cited.  11,  58,  note. 
Ntchol»  til,  i'ow,  pcnecntion  of  Koger 

Bacon  by,  i,  ^S^. 
NichoUt  ]V,  Pope,  perscculioa  of  Rog« 

Bacon  by.  i,  3S9. 
Nkholat  V,  I'npc,  his  decretftl  ftg^inst 

Jewivb  iiliniciutE,  ii,  44. 
NIcholai  1. 1.ur.  hii  indnencc  in  behalf 

of  «.-iip(ura]  science,  i,  i(M). 
Nkholac,  Carrjinal,  hU  coneaion  of  the 

text  of  the  Diblc,  U,  304. 
Nkhnlu  of  CuuL     See  CrsA. 
NkholaK,  lit.  Jnhn,  hit)  account  of  a  re- 

tuaikable  ciu«  of  the  efficacy  of  king's 

touch,  il.  47. 
Nidcr.  hi»  book  on  iuit»,  i,  36, 
Ni«biihr,  his  woik  In  hiiiorical  critlcUm, 

ii,  1)39.     Cited,  341,  note 
Ni^hdugailc,    I'lorcnce,    her    wotlts    of 

inercy,  ii,  4. 
Mikou,  I^tlriarch  of  Moscow,  hit  beltcf 

regardiDC  the  significnlion  of  cornels, 

i,  l33.     Bitter  opnDHilioii  lo  his  ri^vi- 

sion  of  ihc  Slavonic  Sctiplures,  Ii,  310. 
Nile,  gods  of  ilic,  (heir  creation  of  ma.n, 

i.  25,     Productiuii  of  aiiiin.il  life  in  its 

xlimc,  ja.     InvestigftUous  in  the  ImnI 

of  the,  363. 
Nile  Valley,  Ihc  nntiquily  of  man  in  the, 

>•  357.  iso.  36.1.  379.     Discovery  of 

Sntlilitorc  implements  ilk  the.  207-300. 
S9on,  his  cl  nisi  tic  At  ion  of  prenifCurii; 
man,  i,  3S8.    Cited,  387,  nxv.   394, 
note  ;  303.  note  ;  30^!.  note  ;  309,  note. 
Nilus,  St.,  on  the  ciiul-  of  dincisc,  ii,  27. 
Mimr.  hia  expnUinn  front  the  American 

College  ai  Ucyrom,  i,  318. 
JViwiffHlM  CetUmn,  dted.  f.  948,  note. 
Xincvch.  oriuiii  of  the  legend  rcRarding 
the  fall  of  man  lonnd  in  the  recordii 
of.  i,  301.     Library  tif  Assuibanipol 
ftt,  ao. 
fiohc.  myth  of,  ii,  315,  »i6.    Reaem- 
blance  of.  w  the  slory  of  Lot's  wife, 
»*7.  3S7. 
iis«d.  <![  ■  note. 

Worti   .i,  k.  i,  31,     Difficulty 


mall  into  the  zA  t>y  seveu.  3^^  Givw* 
ing  sceptkjiin  n-nnlb^  the  stocy  a£ 
44.   Hi»  fuidinofrlfldccoftbc  Dd^(e, 

330.  Mii^Micciepificaaoeof  tbepiidi. 
tiijr  of  hit  ult,  ii,  ±99.  S^iU£cKiM 
ofni*  dninkeoDcsa,  39a. 

Nonnan  cooqocst.  Uwnchi  to  hare  beoi 

presaeed  by  a  comet,  i.  176,  177. 
Nonb  Aincnca,  ditBcoIiy  sngjgcKcd  hf 

the  di&iribuiioa  orBiii]nal&  id,  i,  45. 
Nfirtk    Sritith    Review,    cited,    i,    7% 

note- 
Noikcr,  of  St.  Oall,  his  cHbrU  in  hehalf 

of  medicine,  ii,  35. 
Nourriuon,  oted,  i,  391,  hqIcl 
NsntwIU  BiographU  CfninU,  died,  i, 

331,  DOlV. 

Noralis,  his  cfaamcterixatran  of  Spinou, 

ii,  318. 
Noycs,  bis  activity  in  the  Salem  vilcfc 

penecniion.  ii,  15a, 
Nulier,    bis    went hcr> sermons,     E,    j3J. 

Cited,  334.  note. 
Numbers,  mystic  virtues  of.  i,  6,  7,  jqS' 

396 ;  ii,  296.  298,  299. 
Numticrs,  book  of,  cited,  ii,  6^,  note. 
Nunci,  Mckbior,  his  aitcnpt  lo  leant  of 

Xavier's  miracle*,  ii,  12. 
Nunneries,  e[ndemic»  of  hysteria  in,  11, 

141.  143,  H4.  IS6. 
Nuremberg  Chrtmitie,  explaitation  of  the 

crcntion  in,  i,  7.     Cited,  8,  note;  i3o^ 

note:  ii,  S4.  note;  170,  note. 
N  u  rcRiberf;  medal,  ri  diculing  Copemicuk 

Onks,  foiuid  in  the  peat-liedE  of  Den- 

mnrk,  >.  393.    Origin  of.  ii.  319. 
Oannet.    the  giver  of  language  to  the 

CImldeans,  11,  169. 
OI>er-.A.iiimei^au,  rcftisal  lo  nilow  rep. 

rceentation  of  Satan   in    Ihc  Punon 

Play  at,  Ji,  ia9. 
Oblate  Fathers,  their  hostility  to  ncd- 

nalion  in  Montreal,  Ii,  60 
Observations,   miiUakcn,    their  (fleet,  i. 

43. 
Occam,  Wlltlam,  on  the  Redemption,  1, 

397- 
Odin.  as  a  minister  of  Satan,  1,  336. 
(^dipuj.  his  pobiiion  In  Euscbins's  cbto- 

nolr^icol  tables,  i,  35a 
Og.  King  of  Ilaxhan,  his  esc^w  from  llie 

Deluge,  ii,  393. 
Ohio,  exploratiooit  in  Ihc  drift  in,  i,  279. 
Ohm,  his  influence  on  the  develupmenl 

of  physics,  i,  407- 
Ointmeni.  saactilicd,  its  efficacy  aeaicsl 

demMiiocal  possession,  ii.  loa. 
Okeii,  bis  presentation  of  an  eralntlocaiy 

doctrine,  t,  63. 
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Otaf,  St.,  tntusfonnatioii  of  giants  into 
slone  by,  ii,  aiO. 

Olaus  Magnus,  on  llie  efficacy  of  bell- 
ringing  against  storms,  i,  349.  Cilcd, 
349.  note. 

Old  Believers,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in 
Russia,  ii,  3ro,  and  itutc. 

Oldenbe^,  dieJ,  i,  17a.  "Oic. 

Old  Orchard,  cures  wrought  st,  U,  24, 45. 

Oliva,  his  death,  i.  393' 

Olmsted,  his  ivoik  .it  S'ale,  i,  413. 

Olympus,  as  the  ceniie  of  the  earth,  i, 

Omtir,  Caliph,  his  protection  of  Paul  of 
iSgina,  ii,  gg,  13s. 

Onond^a  Indians,  their  alleged  tradi- 
tions of  giants,  ii.  3iS. 

Oort,  Hooyltaas,  and  Kueaen's  Tie 
Bihkfor  W'ung  PeapU.  cited,  i,  172: 
ii.  gS,  333,  note. 

Opossum,  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its 
picseuce  in  North  America,  i,  45.  Its 
bones  found  with  those  of  earlier  ani- 
Ruils,  Si. 

Ojjpert,  his  work  in  deeipheriog  ancient 
records,  i,  30,  51.  Reading  of  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  by,  ii,  ijo.  His  re- 
icarches  in  Assyria,  370. 

Optics,  Potiii's  researches  in.  i,  3q3. 

Oiaeles.  from  the  divine,  to  the  higher 
criticism,  ii,  28S-396.  Philo's  designa- 
tion of  the  ScripLures  as,  2^4, 

Oxange,  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of,  ciirod 
of  senrvy,  ii,  64. 

Orcagn.t,  his  representation  of  Cecco 
d'AsCuIi,  i,  107. 

Ordericus  Viialis,  cited,  i,  T77.  note. 

Oresmc,  Nitolas  d",  his  atlitnde  toward 
the  doctrine  of  ihe  iintipodes,  i,  106. 

Origcn,  his  theon  of  the  creation,  i,  5. 
On  the  sire  tif  the  m:k,  54.  His  belief 
in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  97-  On 
Oie  natUTU  of  the  he.ivenly  bodies,  I14. 
On  cotnels,  175,  His  views  on  the 
antiriuiiy  of  man,  250.  On  demons, 
ii,  27.  On  the  primitive  speech  of 
man,  175.  On  the  number  of  ihe  Gos- 
pels, 2q6.  His  exegesis  of  Scripture, 
2g7,  301.  His  interpretation  of  Solo- 
moDs  Songi  3s6.  Cited,  i,  6.  note : 
11;.  note  ;  175,  note  ;  ii,  23,  note;  i;6, 
note ;  300,  note. 

Orleans,  House  of,  its  altitude  toward 
learning,  i,  270. 

Ornithorhynchus,  presence  of  the,  in 
Australia,  1,45. 

Orpheus,  his  position  in  Euaebiua's  chro- 
nological tables,  i,  350. 

Oibcrn,  cited,  ii,  25,  note. 

Osbom,  Dr.  H.  F.,  cited,  i,  4,  note  ;  S4> 
note. 
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Osborn,  the  Rev.  H.  S.,  on  the  Dead 
Sea  legends,  u,  254,  254.  Cited,  32$, 
note;  ii-a,  note. 

Osborne,  S.  G„  his  cfToils  in  behalf  of 
sanitary  reform,  ii,  91. 

O^iandci,  his  publication  of  Copemicus's 
great  asironomical  wovlt,  i,  laS.  His 
preface  to  this  work,  123  nnd  noie. 

Ostris,  prie^lii  of,  their  powers  over  dis- 
ease, ii,  I. 

Osier,  Prof.,  cited,  ii.  66,  note. 

Oslen-Sacken,  tiled,  i,  44,  note. 

Otho,  St.,  impnnt  of  bis  feet  on  n.  stone, 
ii,  212. 

Oust,  excavations  in  the  terraces  above 
Ihe,  i,  373, 

Ovid,  hii  picluie  of  ihe  golden  age,  i, 
2R6.  Cilett,  172,  noIe  ;  ii,  214,  note  ; 
21S,  note;  219,  note. 

Ovid,  SL.  curative  powers  of,  ii,  40. 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  on  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, i,  jaS,  On  Newton's  discovenea, 
14S,  150,  note. 

Owls,  transfontiulion  of  men  into,  1,  55. 

Oxen,  their  mystic  Mgiiificance  in  the 
Scripture,  ii,  300. 

Oxford,  clergy  of,  iheir  hostiiity  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  i,  1^9,  Roger  Uacon  at,  387 
-38g.  Prejudice  against  scientific 
study  at,  406,  The  centre  of  English 
orthodoxy,  1^  ;  ii,  335-337.  Treatment 
of  Edward  Everelt  at,  335.  336.  The 
centre  of  the  movement  against  Esucyz 
iiitJ  Rrviewj,  346, 

QxJiide,  its  use  in  flogging  breakers  of 
the  JcMr-ish  law,  ii,  S93. 

Pacific  coast,  aatitjiiily  of  man  on  the,  i, 
280,  Prevalence  of  magic  among  the 
tribes  of,  373. 

Pacific  islands,  myths  among  the  nutives 
of,  ii,  217. 

Packard,  inllueiiee  of  Agassie  on,  i,  fiij. 

Paganbm,  its.  traces  in  European  society, 
i.  Z-i<>- 

Pagis,  Leon,  cited,  ii.  31,  note. 

Paintings,  niiswil,  their  ilttistralion  of 
scholaSilic  theology.  1,  11, 

Pale^ttRC,  impnnt  of  Christ's  hands  or 
feet  on  stones  in,  ii,  212.  The  legends 
of,  220.  The  working  of  n&turallsws 
iti,  247.  Study  of  the  Scriptures  in, 
392.  393. 

Paleslrina,  part  of  Solomon's  Song  set  to 
music  by,  ii,  326. 

Paley.  his  work  ui  developing  sacrtKi 
science,  i,  33,  43.  Unjust  criticism  of, 
44.  Hi*  influence  in  lichnlf  of  ortho- 
dox science,  270.  On  Christ's  state- 
ment of  truths,  ii,  391.  Cited,  i,  44. 
note;  ti,  391,  note. 
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PonSt  expuldoa  of  the  Jews  froin,  ii,  74. 

Payne,  cntd,  li,  ,15,  note. 

Piracock,  ininicuiuii!.  quality  of  its  flesh, 

ii,  ri.  noic;  33. 
Feats  front  [fac  shores  of  itie  Dead  Sen, 

SetUcn's  exiiiDiiin.tioo  of,  li,  24H,  ryg. 
Pearson,  Bislnjp,  on  chronology,  i,  255. 

Cited,  257,  "o'e- 
Peanon,  J.  B..  cited,  ii.  a65,  nMe;  369, 

note. 
Pea&ants  of   Bu^ia,    ecclcsiosLical   pre- 
vention of  their  use  of  poiatoes.  ii, 

285. 
Peat»bcds    of   Sirnndinav^ii,   remains  of 

prchUioric  man  found  in,  i,  39a,  293. 
Pebbles,  the  changing  of  p^as  into.  it. 

238. 
"  Peculiar  People,"    faith    curea  among 

the,  ii.  45. 
Peel,   Sir    Robert,  specimen*    of  Dean 

Cockbiim\  cpisdcs  in  the  unpublisheO 

papeis  of,  i,  235,  note. 
Pclcg.  the  primitive  language  prcsciTfed 

by.  ii,  185. 
Peleus,  legend  of  a  rodi  thrown  by,  iii 

aia 
Pelican,  fabulous  account  of  the,  i,  33. 
Pcloponnesiaii  Wai,  charge  of  poisoning 

during  the,  ii,  Bg. 
Pendiihim  cxpcntncnt,  its  inRuence  on 

llic  doclrine  of  Llic  antipodes,  1,  109, 
Pcngell)',  his  cave  exploralions,  i,  376. 
Penilti^se,  AgaSiii's  aiuiiincr  school  at,  i, 

69. 
Penn.Gnuiville,  on  the  Creation  and  the 

Deluge,    i,    83it    S41:.     Cited,    231, 

note. 
Pennsylvania.  Bishop  of,  issuance  of  spe- 

ci.'U  call  to  prayer  by,  ii,  qs. 
Penutciich,  key  to  the  iruc  chamctct  of, 

ii.328. 
Fepys.  cited,  i,  204,  note. 
Percy,  his  development  ol  Kepler's  com- 

etary  iheoty,  i,  203. 
Perrier,  ciled,  i,  40,  note  ;  63,  note. 
Perrin.  hh  flounderings  in  philology,  ii, 

I92.     Cited,  192,  note. 
Perry.  Bishop,  on  evolution,  i,  7a,   Cllud, 

73i  note, 
Persecution,  religion*,  warrant  fumid  for 

it  by  St.  Aug\iyi«e  in  one  of  Jesus 's 

parables,  ii.  agq. 
Persecution  for  witchcraft.     See  WiTCIl 

mitSECiiinis. 
Fcraeus,  punibhmenl  of  those  ofTending. 

ii,  at;. 
Persia,  (jcogra Jib ical  eonccplioni  among 

the  itdmbitantR  of,  1.  90.    Dcvelopmt^nt 

of  belief  in  magic  in.  373-     .Acquire- 
ment of  this  belief  by  the   Hebrew.^. 

382.     Theory  of  liiicase  in,  li,  2,  3J, 


72.     Development   of  the  theory  of 
demonincal  pos^e?*!^!  in,  100. 

Persian  Utignagc,  ils  dii»,imilan(y  to  Hv- 
btew,  ii.  irjo, 

Person,  David,  his  reasoning  in  iiipporl 
of  the  sirtplural  chroncJiogy,  i,  374. 
Cited,  3!jg,  note. 

PL-ilh,  the  plague  in,  ii.  BS. 

Perthes,  Boucherde,  his  gieal  wurk  on  the 
prchistciric  remains  of  France,  i,  271— 
373.  373.  Temporary  success  of  his 
opponents,  aSg.  Cited,  sjs.  note ;  J&o, 
note;  2yi,  note. 

Peru,  early  civilizaiion  in,  i,  30O. 

Peruvian  bork.  Proiestam  cppoUtion  ta 
the  ti&e  of,  ti,  6t,  bi. 

Peruizi,  cited,  ii,  370,  note. 

Pesch,  his  attack  on  the  tlieory  of  evolu- 
tion, i,  7S. 

Peschel.  on  the  evidence*  of  the  anii'iiiiiy 
of  man  ot>t;iin«d  in  the  Nile  Valley,  i, 
363,  Cited,  95,  rote;  JOO,  note  :  103, 
note  ;  105,  note  ;  no,  note  ;  265,  nnic. 

Pestilences,  recurrence  of,  ii,  (>j.  Theo- 
ries of  their  cause,  67.68.  Their  effect 
on  [he  property  of  the  Church,  71. 

Peiavius,  proof  of  the  worlhlcs'intsSi  of 
his  chronology,  i,  240.  Un  the  date 
oftlic  creation,  353. 

Peter,  St.,  identilitalion  of  ibe  spot  wheic 
he  cnughi  one  hundred  and  lifty-threc 
fishes,  i,  3B :  ii,  240.  Miracukms 
power  po-isessed  by  his  sbndoiv,  36, 
tlis  attempt  toescaiie  martyrdom,  212. 
His  references  to  tiie  Dead  Sea,  323. 
To  the  sloiy  of  Lot's  wife.  336.  Sig- 
nificance of  his  draught  of  liibcs,  599, 

Peter.  Second  Epistle  of,  cited,  i,  21S, 
note  ;  ii,  226,  note. 

Peter  of  Ahann,  pcrsecutifln  of,  i,  107. 

Peter  Daniian,  Inii  condemnation  of  sci- 
entific study,  1,375. 

Peter  the  Deacon  [P^tfus  Diaeenvi\, 
cited,  ii,  231,  note. 

Peter  LombHrd,  his  views  on  the  crea- 
tion, i.  7,  On  noxious  nnitnals,  29, 
On  piiilenlial  and  actual  creation.  55. 
His  inanuaE  of  theology,  the  Stti- 
Uiuci,  I  r6.  On  the  geocentiic  theory, 
116.  On  the  work  of  devils,  119.  On 
the  laking  of  interest,  ii,  267,  Cited, 
i,  e.  note;  31.  note;  5O,  note;  117, 
note  ;  ti,  269,  rote, 

Peter  Martyr,  on  the  imporloncc  of  tin- 
dcr^tanding  the  work  of  creation,  i,  8. 
On  the  necessity  of  believing  the  Scrip- 
luiat  nocniint  of  the  creation.  313. 
Ciletl,  iL),  luole;  213,  note. 

Peter,  J.,  cited,  ii,  Si,  note. 

Peters,  his  work  in  biblical  critictsm,  ii, 
370. 
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Pelll.  {^erre.  his  protest  oeaimt  comctftry 

vaperKiiiiortt,  i,  t^S.    Oied,  199,  note ; 

u.  sAg,  note  ;  sfiSi  Dole. 
Petrarcli.  ou  Avcrroisio.  ti,  3S. 
Petiie.  Flinders,  on  Ilic  rtate  of  Mena's 

reion,!,  359.  Un  Ihc  geuiwioil  iJuuigcs 

in  Egypt,  899.    Cited,  2^,  noie ;  aSi, 

note ;  303,  note ;  tj,  Jj6,  note. 
P«tligrew,  cited,  ii,  49,  note  ;  43,  aotc  ; 

139,  note  ;  166,  note. 
Ptmeat.  lus  attitude  tovranl  the  Coper- 

niean  theory,  i.  lao, 
Peuchcn,  cited,  i,  34S,  note. 
Pfeiffer,  on  the  cieatioo,  i,  313.    On  the 

^solute  perfccdoo  of    the   book   of 

Genesis,  ii,  313. 
Pfleidcrcr,  cited,  ii,  331,  note  ;  333,  note  ; 

335.  note :  35 1.  ntAt ;  353.  iioic ;  362, 

note :  31^5,  note. 
PlnLiri*,  ountrovcny  orer  the  Ictlcn  of, 

i'l  337. 338- 

PbarcM,  tnutsluion  of  Hebrew  Scriptocc 
on  the  istwd  of.  ii.  sSg. 

Phea«int,  it«  ilhutlration  of  the  end*  of 
Providence,  i,  42. 

Phihuletjihia,  sanitary  condition  of,  ii,  9J. 
Hospiiil  for  the  insane  in.  rjo. 

Philie,  represent  At  ion  of  the  crejlion  in 
the  temple  at,  i,  24. 

PhilMtrtus,  St.,  on  heretical  beliefs  re- 
niding  the  ktan,  i,  115.  His  cata- 
Togat  of  ben»i«s,  351,  Cited,  iij, 
note :  253,  note. 

Philemon,  sloiy  of,  ii,  314,  919, 

Philip  II,  of  Spain,  hi«  accession  due  to 
a  comet,  i,  176.  MJt  relations  with 
V'esiiliui,  ii,  51,  54.  Hi*  peneculion 
of  Lui»  Je  Leon,  325. 

Phillippi,  on  the  futility  of  |[^<>!'>gyi  '. 
337- 

PhiloJudcCas,  his  theory  of  the  creation, 
I,  5.  On  the  mptic  lignilicfince  of 
numbers,  0,  Hit  development  of  the 
use  of  allegory  in  interpreting  the 
Scripture,  ii,  3^  His  speculations 
on  numbers,  396.  Cited,  i,  8,  note; 
115,  note ;  ii,  394,  note. 

Philolaui,  hit  suggestion  of  a  heliocentric 
theory,  i,  laa 

Phi)ologi&t«,  cRcct  of  their  ntudies  on 
bibCiciil  criticism,  i,  so.  Their  testi- 
mony regarding  the  mttiqijily  of  mnn 
ill  Ei^ypt,  J(J2. 

Philolog}',  L'oinp.irative,  proofs  of  the 
iheoiy  of  riic  upward  ctmdency  of  man- 
kind derived  from,  i,  3117,  ^oS,  31a, 
From  Babel  to,  ii,  t6ft-ao9.  Retuhs 
of  the  study  of,  16S,  807.  Triumph 
of  Ibc  new  science,  193-303.  Its  coo> 
elusions  regarding  tW  Hebucvt  Isa- 
gaige,  305,  3o6. 


;  Philowphen,  lonlsn.  their  eonccptioa 
of  evolution,  i,  14.  Of  slomtx,  323. 
French,  titooni  period  of  the,  ii,  193, 

'  Philusophet'sstoBi:.  theotogiciiluguiiicat 


in  fftvor  of  the.  i,  397,  308. 

_  D,  it>  inn; 
Church.'!,  31. 


Philoxuphy,  pugan. 


uence  on  the 


Philosophy,  historians  of,  on  the  lumtnc 

of  animals  by  Adam,  ii,  196. 
Philpotik,  Btdtop of  Kxcicr,  his  resistance 

to  ilie  Kevigied  Vcnioa  of  the  New 

Testament,  11,  3^8,  note, 
i'hincus,  lc([i-nd  of,  ii,  215. 
PhtpR,  Ijidy,  hnni  resistance  to  the  Sa> 

lem  witch  pcnecation  by,  n.  153. 
Phocait,  legend  of  n,  rock  thrown  at,  ii, 

310. 

PhcniictB,  lelaUon  of  its  theories  of  the 
creation  to  those  of  tlie  Hebrews,  I,  s, 
9t,  To  those  of  the  Greeks,  14.  51. 
Uewlopmcnt  of  bcticf  in  ma^c  in, 
373. 

FhiKnix,  fabtiloas  occounU  Oif  tb«,  {.  i\ 
As  ft  proof  of  the  rcsarrection,  3J. 
Scepticiun  regarding  the,  39. 

Phrygia.  expUniUory  myths  in,  ii,  213, 
823. 

Physic     S«e  MeoicTNR. 

Physicians,  rcguliitioa  of  theirjpnctice  In 
iriB  Church,  ii,  37.  Ctautncation  of. 
with  sorcercri,  37,  38-  Arabian,  104. 
Chai);c  of  atheism  against,  104.  TiKir 
cipouKal  of  the  saie  tide  daring  the 
witdi  pcncculion.  1 19.  Their  alti- 
tude Lowardi  epidetoiu  of  hysteria, 
»39- 

Physics,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  tralhs 
nf,  wiih  the  MoKoic  occonnt  of  the  cre- 
ation, i,  to.  From  magic  to,  373-41S 
F.ffects  of  belief  in  maf^ic  upon,  383. 
Theological  opjxisition  to,  394.  Moo- 
ern  development  of,  406-s»ij8, 

Pfiysi^itgHS,  the  .Mandai^  mediicva]  tratk 
on  loology,  L,  33,  33,  3S- 

liaccnia,  ireaimenl  of  a  money-leodetV 

-  "body  by  the  people  of.  ii.  371. 

Piai.  St..  his  relics  potent  ngainst  vet 
weather,  i,  344. 

Piciei,  ciieJ,  i,  asS,  note. 

Picrroxzi.  his  inscription  abore  GalDeo's 
rcmnins,  i,  146. 

Pike,  I-  O,.  cilcd,  ii,  371,  note. 

Pike,  Dr.  Snmuei,  hts  attack  on  Newton, 
1.  12;. 

Pil];rimii|fe9,  to  cnie  eptdcmica  of  dia> 
liolic  possession,  ti.  133. 

Pilldn^ton,  on  the  divine  use  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena,  t.  333,  On  csor- 
ci>in  ogainit  jiturms,  348.  Cited,  333> 
wite ;  348,  note. 

iTwiv»,Vvi  NwiTtt».\«Ratdi^  ii,  37* 
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Pintl,  Jean  B&plutc,  his  rcfonn  in  ihc 
Ircutmciil  i>(  in^Aniry.  ii,  131.  tjl. 
Hontjurs  paid  liy  Frnnce  In.  134.  Hh 
place  in  iaisiOT)',  134,  166.  KGect  of 
hi*  work  OIL  Bible  myths,  vu3. 

Eingic,  cited,  i,  173,  note;  ly.j.  note; 
30I,  note  ;  2t>2,  note  :  204,  note. 

Pirates  of  the  Botinly,  itioiuliiy  of  iheii 
(iMCcndnnts,  i,  311. 

Piio,  An.'Iibi«hop  of,  hb  uiiichinHlions 
anuiiif-t  Galileo,  i,  134.  I3''>,  159. 

Pisa,  University  of.  its  attitude  toward 
the  Cnpcmicnn  theory,  i,  laB. 

PilCAim,  died,  t,  363,  note. 

Pilra,  di«d,  i,  36,  oote. 

Pilt-Rivcre,  his  dismv^ery  of  prehistoric 
Lm|.ilcmcnl!i  in  I^gypl,  i,  2gtj.  Citc<l, 
981,  note. 

Pios  V.  Pope,  his  decretal  regarding  phy- 
KicianK,  li,  37. 

Pius  VI.  I'lipe,  his  eondemnation  of  Ucd- 
biehl'.t  book,  ii,  334. 

Piu*  VII.  Pope,  his  sanction  of  the  hclio- 
cenlric  theory,  i,  156. 

Pius  VIII,  Tope,  his  approval  of  the 
prnctice  of  loaning  money  nt  interest. 
.i,  S83. 

Piu!.  IX,  Pope,  teachings  of  tlie  s.j'lJabiis 
of,  i,  5.  His  opposition  to  acicntitic 
Blody,  41.  On  Darwinism,  75.  Ilia 
tefuK-il  to  allow  the  icivtulfic  congress 
to  meet  At  Bologina,  236,  3(^4,  40S. 
Hi*  interest  in  the  monastery  of  Lc- 
rins,  370.  LeUeiT  of,  in  the  preface  of 
Mislin'Ti  book,  ii,  358.  His  oppohitton 
to  the  new  inierpTftoIiO'n  of  the  Bible. 
368.    List  of  saints  sanctioned  by,  382. 

Plague,  the  ereM,  of  Engiandf  severity 
of.  ii,  67. 

Plancy.  Collin  «ie,  cited,  ii,  30,  note  :  45, 
nole;  165.  note. 

Planets,  representation  of  the  crenllon  of. 

PltiDl^.  MlUus's  views  as  to  Ihe  di^l^ibu- 
tion  of,  i,  47. 

PIsteau,  hn  experiment  COtifinDing  the 
oetitilar  hypothesis,  l,  t3, 

Platina,  dtcd.  i,  nS,  note;  343,  note; 
345,  note. 

Plato,  hi),  ditapprovnl  of  the  idea  of  cvo- 
tulioi),  i,  14.  Hi*  belief  in  the  fijsily 
of  iipccici.  31.  His  conception  of  the 
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^t-ienlific  ineihoHs,  374.  His  suppoH-'d 
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leo.  145.  164.     Cited.  146.  note. 
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264-287. 
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by,  ii,  211, 
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10,  ii,  315. 
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Cited,  36^1,  note. 
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i,  itw,  note.  Scr\'etiiii's  cdiiiQii  of  it, 
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Puhlif  Ofiinhm,  cited,  ii^  g6,  note. 
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".  334. 
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over,  ii,  176-179. 

Puritans,  the.iheirdevclopment  in  an  un- 
favourable climate,  t,  311.  Misrep- 
Toenlniion  of,  in  certain  hifiinrie.'U 
nunuali,  319.     Develupineiil  uf  witch 

Eetsecntlon  anions,   3^,  361,    Their 
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a74- 

Pusey,  on  evolution,  l,  7G.  His  influence 
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Salem  witch  pentecuiion,  iJ,  148,  t5i. 
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Fy^aliun,  trail sformation  of  hia  sUtue, 

ii.  233- 
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exhibited  in,  I,  a6o.  Astronomical 
knowledge  displayed  in  its  construc- 
tion. 261. 

Pyrrha,  tegendt  of,  il,  aij. 

^irbus,  story  of,  U.  215. 


139,  note ;  1  Pylhagnrat,  hit  suggcslion  of  a  heliocen- 
I      trie  theory,  i,  lao. 
Pythagoreans,   their  conception   of  the 
earth's  sphericity,  i,  91.     Their  views 
regarding  comets,  174, 


Quadi,   divine  interposition   in   Marcus 

Anrcliu^'^  battle  again*!  ibc,  i,  331. 
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powers,  li,  rs,  17. 
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ineiii-  of  the  insane,  ii,  133. 
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on   the   Hnly    L.inri,   ii.   1&6,  Z35.      Its 

intlucnte,  24OL     Cited,  i,  loi,  note ;  ii, 

32'^,  note;  241,  note. 
Quaricrty  Rei/ifw,  cited,  i.  73,  note  ;  206, 

note  ;  ii,  348,  note. 
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existence  in  the,  i,  270,  274,  275,  276, 

2;S,  282. 
QLiaUefages,  on  (be  antiquity  of  man,  i. 

i%2.    Cited.  63.  note:  73.  note;  2;7, 
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Ihe  nature  of  Galileo's  condcmaation, 

i.164. 
Qucsnay,  his  work  in  political  economy, 

ii.  283,     Oiled,  283,  note, 
Quctclet.  cited,  i,  140,  note, 
Qiiincy,  cilcd,  i,  3fi7,  nule. 
Quinine,  theological  opposition  to  lu  uae, 

ii,  62. 
Quotations  from  Ihe  Old  Testament  in 
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tlun,  ii.  391. 
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tre of  ihc  earth,  i,  99,  On  comets,  175. 
His  tacFcd  cosmography,  33&,  His 
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329,  note. 
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by  ihe,  ii,  jox 
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Che  Dead  :^ea  legends,  U,  235.  His 
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262.     Cilcd,  235,  nolo. 
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man,  i,  254,  259.    Cited,  257.  note. 
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.RiURil  Glaber.  ciicd,  i.  177.  nolc 

Rots,  blood  of.  its  use  a»  medicrae,  it,  39. 
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Deau  ^ea  myth*,  ii.  249-  Citcd.i,  [61. 
note :  ii,  3;.  Dotc ;  36,  note. 
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tioe,  ii,  23S.     Cited,  241,  oiXe. 

Raving,  epiitemlc^  of,  ii,  136,  137. 

Kawliiuan.  C,  cited,  i,  36s,  note. 
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syjia.  i:,  370      Cilcd,  173,  note 
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pOKiiinn  tn  inncul.-itinn  in,  ii,  56;  (fl 
the  use  of  anDe«lhciic5  in.  63,  63.  The 
plagtie  in,  87,  ^S.  Denondaiion  of  Ihc 
uw  of  funtiiiiK  milli  in,  385.  Recent 
prngrcss  of  ihc  higher  cnticism  in, 
360. 

Scott.  Sir  Wnlter,  scsthetic  reaction  rep- 
resenlcd  by,  ii,  334.     Citcii,  2.'i6,  note, 

Scolt,  tlie  Rev.  W.,  cited,  ii,  167.  note. 

Scoius  Erigcna.    Sec  Ekiucka. 

Scripture.  litcTal  ncccplnncc  of.  t.  3,  to, 
3$,  sf),  33.  It*  alleged  oonflicliim  with 
the  theory  of  graviinih>a,  16,  Its  nt> 
\ei(,«d  conformity  with  the  conclnuons 

I      rf  MicRtt,  \t.    'X^w,   vsurcc    of   all 


knowledge,  25.  Origin  of  many  Chris- 
tian  dogmas  not  to  be  founit  in,  31. 
Hcbicw,  Us  intJucnce  on  Ihc  stud)-  of 
naimc,  32.  &tu(iy  of  tlic  fojmalion  of 
(he  canon  of,  H,  368.  See  ako  Bible 
and  Testament. 

Scrofula,  cure  of,  by  king's  touch,  ii, 
46. 

Sculpture,  cathedral,  its  presen-aiion  gf 
theology.  I,  I.  3,  and  note,  il.  36.  iH 
embcidim«tit  of  the  fear  of  iiiBgic,  3S3. 
Of  ideas  of  Satan,  ii.  135. 

Sculpture  in  early  Egypt,  i,  260,  261. 

Scartc.  G.  M,,  cited,  i,  8ft,  note. 

SoI>astian,  Si.,  value  of  his  relics,  ii,  2g. 
Plague  caused  by  the  wraiEi  of,  73.  In- 
tercession of,  against  the  plague,  87. 

S^billoi,  tiled,  ii.  2i  I,  note  ,  ai8,  note. 

Secchi,  FalUcr,  hL>  pendulum  experiment, 

i.  157- 

Sccondary  causes,  aoctrinc  of,  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  i,  5G. 

Sedgwick,  denunciation  of  him  as  ftti 
infidel,  i,  223.  His  Li/e  ami  LttUn, 
cited.  87,  note  ;   225,  note. 

Sde,  Pruf.,  ntlatk  of  Iheologiana  on,  i, 
409, 410. 

SeeUcEi,  Ulrtch,  his  investigation  into 
llie  Dead  Sea  mylhs,  ii,  248,  249.  254. 
Cited,  2^4,  note. 

Segor,  siFniiication  of  the  name,  ii^  2Sg. 

Segoc,  Bishoj!  of,  on  the  permanence  of 
Lot's  wife,  ii,  227. 

Seguier,  his  o-ppoiilioii  to  the  viitch  per- 
secution, ii,  123. 

S^'guT,  oJi  Darwinism,  i,  73,  St.  Cited, 
77,  note. 

Sclf-umlilfttion.  Origen  on,  ii,  497. 

Semeldgne,  ciled,  ii,  99,  nol«  ;  106, 
note  ;  136,  note. 

Seraler,  his  attempt  at  compromise  be- 
tween scientifit  and  theological  views 
reganling  comets,  i,  205. 

Seneca,  his  fnihirc  to  mcniion  any  eclipse 
at  the  lime  oF  the  crucifixion,  i,  173. 
His  declaration  regarding  couieis,  17S, 
197,  304.  His  aiicmpi  to  ck plain 
storms.  333.  On  the  taking  of  interest, 
ii,  261;.     Cited,  i,  172,  note;  173,  note. 

Sennacherib,  ihundcrbolts  employed  to 
desiToy.  i.  333- 

Scnnert,  Andreas,  on  the  divine  origin 
of  Hebrew,  ii,  1S5.     Cited,  j3S,  noic. 

Sens,  Council  of,  its  condemnation  of 
Abclftrd,  ii,  302. 

St^plu.TLgint,  mytlis  regarding,  ii,  289,  39a 

Seraphim,  an  order  of  the  ht&t  hierarchy 
of  angels,  i,  119. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nllcgccl  con- 
d^nrnnlion  of  unury  in,  ii,  365. 

Serpent,  reason  for  ibe  creation  of,  \,  33. 


Condition  of,  before  the  fall  o(  Adam, 
79,  yi~  l-'n.t>uluu&  ac-counts  of,  33.  li^ 
ori^al  form.  221.  bxconimunication 
of,  ii,  113.  Influeiitc  on  belief  in  dem- 
oniacal pot^&esfiioii  of  the  !,tory  of  ba- 
lao'^  entrance  into,  113.  Reginn  nf 
the  Head  Sea  tnfesied  by,  337.  Mys. 
lie  signilitance  of  its  condeinuaiion  \s> 
tat  duiil,  299. 

dc  Series,  his  exploration  of  caverns  in 
Fiance,  i,  270. 

Serveiiis;  his  statement  of  geographical 
Irolh  employed  against  him  by  Calvin, 
i,  112,  113;  ii,  237.  Ilis  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography^  i,  113,  Jlis  edi- 
tion of  Pioleiny,  cited,  ii,  337,  note. 

Seltcle,  Canon,  his  work  on  astronomy 
accepting  the  Coperniean  sysit-m,  i, 
i;C. 

Seven,  mysiic  virtues  of  the  number,  i, 
<*.  50,  yt^  \  ii.  296,  300, 

Sevetily-two,  mystical  tlieorics  regarding 
the  number,  i,  396. 

Scwall.  Justice,  his  sorrow  for  having 
condemned  wilchcs  to  death,  ii,  154. 

Shatei^peaic.  on  the  portent  of  heavenly 
bodies,  i,  176,  iSi.  His  allusion  to 
madmen,  ii,  129 ;  lo  the  taking  of 
intercil,  275.  Cited,  i,  ijfi,  note;  11, 
I2g,  uole  ;  S77.  note, 

Shaler,  iiilliicnce  of  Agassi;  on,  i,  Cg. 

Slianianistn,  a  stage  in  man's  TeligLous 
develupmenl,  i,  321. 

Sharp,  ti.,  cited,  it,  rgg,  note. 

Sharpc,  S.,  cited,  i,  95.  nule  ;  iio,  note  ; 
ii,  3,   note  ;  376.  note. 

Shacpc,  T.,  cited,  ii.  III.  note;. 

Sheep,  dcseriplion  of,  among  the  animaU 
of  Holy  .Scripture,  i,  40. 

ShclUbeaps  of  Denuiark.  reiuuius  of  pre- 
historic man  found  in,  i,  293. 

Shetland  Isles,  epidemic  ol  convulsions 
in,  it,  157. 

Shew-breiul,  mysiie  significance  of,  i,  94 ; 

it,  294. 

Shields,  C.  W.,  cited,  t,   128,  note  ;  139, 

note;  143, note;  210, note;  334. dole; 

337,  note  ;  243,  note. 
Shinor,  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 

on  the  plain  of,  ii.  171. 
Short's  LexK^x.  cited,  ii.  136,  note. 
Shruba,  Iransfoimaiion  of  li\-ing  beings 

into,  ii,  311). 
Shuckford,  Dr.,  on   the  niuning  of  the 

animals  by  Adam,  ii.  195, 
Shunamile    damsel,    allegorical    signifi> 

cance  of,  it,  398. 
Shutilcworth,    liishop,   his   epigram  -on 

Uuckland,  i.  432. 
Siam,  imprint  of  Buddha's  feet  on  stooes 

in,  ii,  31 1. 
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Siclcnev*.  Ilic  Kweating,  mortality  daring. 
ii,  67.     Cfluie  of,  Sa. 

Siddim,  legend  of  the  beautiful  valley  of, 
ij,  335.  Sccptidiia  reeiudiiig;  the  sink- 
ing  of  the  valley,  346.  Attempt  lt> 
save  the  legends  of,  36a 

Siena.  (;athectrnl  of,  its  prolfictlon  by  a 
li^iliiiiig-rud,  i,  y6&. 

Sxvtn  Nevada,  it*  late  elevalion,  i,  380. 

SicTEre,  his  anidc  oa  phtlulug^  in  the 
Jimyvbfadia  Britanni^a.  li,  193. 

Sighart.  J.,  cited,  i,  37S,  note. 

Si^lil,  myvilcal  theory  rei^rdinj;,  i,  396. 

"  Signs  and  wonders."  from,  to  law  in 
the  heavens,  i,  171-308, 

Sigwarl,  riled,  t,  154,  n'>lc. 

SiUMfnchiag,  J..  hi»  attempt  10  ]»m  geot- 
o^  upon  the  I>c1tige.  i,  243. 

Silliman,  on  evululiiin,  i,  65.  AniM>y> 
tuice  of  him  by  theol<^ians  333,  371. 
His  work  at  Yale,  4iU. 

SiHimau'i  JsufHal,  cited,  i,  70,  note; 
I-j.|,  nolc 

Siluam,  miracutous  powers  of  the  pool 
of.  ii,  36. 

^vin,  St.,  on  the  lalt  statue  of  Lot's 
wife,  ii,  337,     (.'itet!,  339,  iiole. 

Siinuu  the  Mugicbn,  bewitching  of  ihc 
people  of  Som.tria  by,  ii,  136. 

Simon  Slylit^-■^  St..  filthinos  of,  ii,  69. 

Simon,  Sir  John,  cited,  ii,  95,  note. 

Simon,  Julee,  bis  early  relatioiLH  ytixh. 
Kenan,  ii.  361 :  361.  nolc. 

Simon.  Uichnrd,  his  piHtlion  in  the  eon- 
Irovcrsy  tiryaflicg  ihc  divine  origin  of 
ihe  litrbrcw  vnwel  points,  ii,  IJS.  His 
attempt  to  dcfcntl  flic  taking  nf  inter- 
c*t,  373.  \l\%  i-iiiical  history  of  ibe 
Old  Testament,  3t9i  330o  Citfld,  331, 
note. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  his  ailvocacy  of  the 
Bse  of  anwitielics,  il.  62, 63.  Denun- 
ciation of  his  plan,  63.  Cited,  61, 
noTc ;  3S6,  note. 

Rimroclc,  K.,  cited,  ii,  318,  note. 

Sin,  crealiuii  of  noxious  L'rcaturcs  ac- 
counted for  by,  i,  38.  Opinion  of  Dr. 
Grew,  42. 

Sinai,  Mount,  langnase  u^  by  God  on, 
ii,  169.  Reason  for  Mo&cs'b  delay  on, 
iqj.  Imprint  of  Moses's  body  near, 
311. 

Sipylo«,  ciptnn.ntioii  of  a  crater  near,  ii, 
314'  Tiansfomiation  of  Niobe  to  a 
mck  on,  315,  316. 

Sirens,  Kircher**  representation  of,  i.  38. 
Sismondi,  cited,  ii,  34,  note  ;  270.  nolc 
Sislinc  Chapel,  Michael  Angelo's  frc»- 

o>e3  in,  i,  11,  13. 
S/va,  representation  of,  i,  n.    M^liw  !«• 

garbing,  ii,  215. 


Sis,  myotic  significance  of  the  namber,  t. 

6,  3£r;  ii,  3ij£>. 
Sixtus  V.  Pope,  revised  tbt  of  saints  umo 

lioned  by.  ii.  3S2. 
Skcrtchlc>,  cited,  i,  2S0,  note. 
SkulU,  huniiin,   evidence   furnished  by 

tb«m  regarding  primitive  man,  i.  990^ 

Slavery,  scripiunil  justili cation,  of,  its  ef- 
fect on  the  old  inicfpictation  of  ihe 
Bible,  ii,  ysi. 

Savuiiic  Scnplnrcs.  opposition  to  their 
rcviMoii,  ii,  31*9.  3101 

Slavs,  their  development  of  powerfal  civ- 
ilizations ■<  3"- 

SIcejj,  entrance  of  Satan  into  htunan 
botlies  during,  ii,  t30. 

Slcidan,  on  the  coiisecnition  of  belU,  i. 
346.     Cited,  34r),  note. 

Sloili,  difKcully  of  cipLiiiiing  ibi  presence 
in  South  America,  i,  4S. 

Smallpox,  theological  opposition  to  ibe 
use  of  inoculation  against,  ii,  53-S7; 
to  the  use  of  vaccination,  58.  Epi- 
demic of,  at  Monlieal,  6ov  61.  Deaths 
from  93. 

Smiiti,  Adam,  his  nmrk  iu  political  econ- 
omy, ii,  283, 

Smith,  Eli,  his  investigations  in  Pales* 
tine,  ii,  349.  His  services  to  science. 
263. 

Smith,  Geot^.  hts  work  in  Assyriologr, 
i.  3,  30. 51.  His  discovery  of  the  Ow- 
dcan  legends  of  Ihe  Itelugc,  237,  238, 
Reading  of  Ai-iytian  inM:ri[>t»un>  by, 
ii.  170.  His  researches  in  Asjiyria. 
370.  Cited,  i.  3,  note ',  S,  note  J  I9. 
note;  3$,  iK>te;  53,  noie;  90,  note; 
338,  note :  3S7.  note  :  ii,  3.  note :  im 
note;  173,  note;  176,  no«c;  371,  note; 
374,  nolc  ;  376,  note  ;  377.  note. 

Smith,  Henry,  his  condemnation  of  llie 
taking  of  interest,  ii,  374- 

Smith,  Henry  Ptescr*-cd,  his  work  in  bib- 
lical  criticism,  ii,  370.  Cited.  393,  no(e ; 
397.  note  ;  30fl.  "<"«■ 

Smith,  I'yc,  denunciation  of  him  as  oa 
infidel,  i,  223.     Cilcd.  233,  note. 

Smith,  W,  Robertson,  hi*  persecution  bf 
Protestant  authorities,  i,  i64.  31$ ;  v, 
259  Kis  appointment  to  a  profe««r> 
*hip  at  Cambridge,  359.  Cited.  207, 
note  ;  3iS,  note  ;  333,  note  ;  3$bk 
note. 

Smith.  William,  his  inflocnce  as  a  geolo- 
gist, i,  334. 

Smith's  Sil'/t  Dftfiifmafy,  its  treatment 

of  the   IVIuge.  i,  334'.  335      Its  aili- 

lode  lowanl  the  Dead  Sea  myth*,  ii 

2f,6.     Ciieil,  91.  note;  ii,  173,  note. 
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Chriitian    Amiquitus,   cited,  ii,  136, 
note:  366,  noie. 

Snake-biic.  mcdi.Tval  cure  for,  ii,  3^ 

Snell,  died,  ii,  125,  note;  iWj,  note. 

Societies,  scientific,  id  ibe  slxleeiilh  cen- 
lurj',  1,  4r. 

Society  for  Promoting  Cbristinn  Know!- 
cUkc,  "s  publicalions  on  evolution,  i, 
76. 

Socrates,  hl^  condemnation  of  certain 
liysical  investigations,  i,  374,  His  be- 
ixda  deinoniacttl  posi^c^ioii,  ii,  100. 

Sodom  and  Comorrah,  cKplansiionE  of 
their  destruction,  ii,  25J.  Allegorical 
siguificance  of  the  five  ciLies  of  the 
plitin.  394. 

Soft,  the.  iheir  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  Koran,  \\,  293. 

SoisEons,  Abbey  ol,  value  of  the  nlics  at, 
ii,  2<-). 

Soldan,  cited,  i,  35!,  note;  358,  note; 
360,  note  I  ii,  75.  noI«  i  7S.  note ;  157, 
note. 

Solomon's  horses,  Bocllart  on,  i,  J^Ct. 

Solomon's  Song,  early  atteinpt;^  to  criti- 
cise and  interpret  il,  ii,  335,  336. 
Herder's  criticism  of.  326, 

Solomon,  Wisdom  of,  references  to  the 
Btory  of  Lot's  wife  in,  ii,  226,  234,261, 
a62.     Cited,  226,  Hole. 

Solovetsk,  Convent  of,  reiiistance  of  its 
monks  to  the  revi.iion  of  the  Slavonic 
Scriplures.  ii,  jog,  310. 

Solnlr^,  hoiTinii  hones  found  at,  i,  3gO. 

Someisel,  High  Slicriff  of,  his  dealh  from 
jail  fever,  il,  84. 

Somcrvillc,  Mary,  dennrcifttion  of  her 
by  Dean  Cuckbum.  i,  65,  224.  On  the 
proofs  of  t^  cxisience  of  tic  Deiiy, 
235. note.    *ts--d,  ricnole;  235, note. 

Sonimc,  prehistoric  remnins  on  the  river, 
i.  271-273. 

Soranus,  his  study  of  insanlly,  ii.  qS. 

Sorbonnc,  lis  treatment  of  BiufTon,  1,  g, 
6t,  69,  215.  lis  condemnation  of  in- 
oculation, ii,  55-  Philological  studies 
at.  200,  Its  utterances  on  usury,  27S, 
283. 

Soreerers,  Tope  Jolim's  bulls  against,  i, 
384,  Acqumal  of  fourteen  peniotis 
condemned  as.  Ln  France,  ii,  142.  See 
also  Witches. 

Sorrow,  its  entrance  into  the  world. !,  aSs. 

de  Sourdia,  Archhwhop  of  Brirdenuj!, 
his  inrcstiijalion  of  the  cn*c  of  Gran- 
dler,  chained  with  wliclicnft,  ii.  144. 

South,  Dr.,  his  dcoiincicHioaof  the  Ro^al 
Society,  i.  4r,  14S,  On  the  minting 
of  ihe  animals  by  Adam,  ii,  rgj. 

South  America,  diUtibution  of  animais 
ft      in,  I,  45,  4S.    Likeness  of  the  lake 


system  of,  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea„  ii, 
222. 

South  Cnrolinn,  University  of,  reception 
of  L)r.  Woodmw  at.  i,  85,  Professor- 
ship hell!  by  Dr.  Woodrow  in  the, 
317- 

Soxith  Carolina,  Presbyterian  Synod  of, 
il4  altitude  toward  Dr.  Woodl'tJW,  31". 

Souihull,  01)  the  recent  origin  of  the 
world,  i,  21)6-3-00.     Cited,  301,  note. 

Soutliey,  cited,  ii,  71.  note. 

Sou-ntnirt  tin  CrA/uy,  cited,  ii,  rjb,  note. 

Spain,  her  claim  in  the  New  World,  i, 
103.  Suppression  of  scientific  rene.irch 
in,  391,408,  Backwardness  of  medical 
science  in,  ii,  52.  Sanitarv  conditions 
in,  81.  King  of,  his  fear  of  dcnaoni- 
ncal  possession,  120,  La;*!  struggles  of 
the  witch  persecution  in,  123.  Rate 
of  interest  in.  2(>).  Theories  regard- 
ing the  taking  of  interest  in.  280,  aSi, 
Exiirpation  of  fair  biblical  criticism 
in.  333. 

Spaulding,  Archbishop,  cited,  i,  170, note. 

Species,  theories  as  10  the  diilinctions  of, 
i,  30,  44,  47,  66.  Increase  of,  46,  47. 
Appearance  of  new,  55,  58, 

Sf^eliitor,  Tie,  cited,  t,  87,  note. 

SpeeiToscope,  results  ohlaiiied  by,  i,  17. 

Spcctrutn  of  ga^cs  and  solids,  evidence 
furnished  by,  i,  I );. 

Specula,  burning,  Roger  Baicoti's  inven- 
tion of.  i,  337. 

S/'(f II /alarms  demus  Israe!,  butt,  cited,  i, 
I5q,  note. 

Spec,  Fricdrich,  his  struggle  against  the 
witch  persecution,  i,  357,  356. 

Speech.     See  LANCtMca. 

;>pcnce,  cited,  i,  404,  note. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  evolution  and  crea- 
tion, i,  66.  Scieniilic  aclivily  of.  (i3. 
Hib  reply  lo  Cladslunc,  76  Light 
thrown  by  him  on  man's  npiritun]  evo- 
lution, 312  ;  ii,  594,  On  the  power  of 
mind  over  body,  35,  Cited,  t^  77,  noCe  ; 
9Q,  note. 

Spheres,  doctrine  of  the,  i,  itS,  20a, 

Spbinn,  tile,  its  po.silion  in  Euscliins's 
chronological  tables,  i,  250.  The 
Sphinx  of  Cizch,  260. 

Spiders,  reason  for  the  creivtion  of,  i,  43. 

Spinofa,  effect  of  theological  atmon|ihcrc 
on,  i,  5$.  His  view^  of  the  inipinition 
and  authonihrp  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii, 
317.  Persecution  of,  318.  His  iriHu- 
enceon  T^csting.  319,    Cited, 331,  note. 

Spleen,  it*  funtlioii,  ii,  36. 

Splclss,  Siephen,  on  the  virion  of  Jere- 
miah, i,  iq4.     Cited,  i,  1154,  note- 

Spomitt,  legend  of  stores  near,  ij,  3ifi. 

SpotlUwoode,  Archbishop,  hia  fiewB  «• 
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utcrof  tbtrl>cli]ct.i.r3^  Hn  ■!■■■ 
anee  of  the  dctw  fduMic^'.  u.  ^ 

i.  I5»     cued,  tfic^  Mac 
Suuit,  M«e*,  h»  qrynaBoD  to  e^A 

334.    His  cEXitade  lomsd  n^^a, 

»7l- 
!)tiiBka,  fail  attack  oa  EanBnK.-fi._ 
Stutl^fl,  PtHCMaat  rwiMwj    c<.  te 

varaiiie*  to  Kqdei,  i,  154. 
Ssarec,  oa  wiiiaJUij  oaiMSa  a,  si^ 
SoebmiBi.  died,  i,  171,  aafc:  T7$. 

ti,4i.aou. 
SoSxation.  anribctej  to  Ae 

mil  ^iriti.l.4ctt. 
Saklutr,  oaiplioyaeBi  «<;  lo 

batMBu  U,  107.     r^— ■■»— T  ^^ 

the  Dead  Se».  Wi.  
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biitl  against  witdicrafl,  i,  351,  351,  385, 
394.  ii.  74,  77.73,  117. 

Suinncr.  Archbisliop.  his  protest  l^;ainst 
Enayi  and  /Reviews,  li,  343. 

Sun,  representation  of  the  creation  of,  i, 
I,  12.  Nature  of  ii^  light,  13,  Cos- 
mas  on  the  tnov^jment  of  the,  94.  Bo- 
chait's  diapttr  on  the  horses  of  the, 
40.     Its  pl«c<;  in  the  spheres,  ll3. 

Snndiiy  schools,  Airt'cricAn,  effect  of 
L/nch's  expLoraiian  of  the  Dead  Sta 
on,  ii,  352. 

SandcrLanJ.  J.  T..  cited,  it,  333,  note. 

Sufpiy,  ihe,  the  ship  in  which  Lieuten- 
ant Lynch  made  his  cKpcdilion  to  I'al- 
csrine,  ii,  350. 

Siugery,  theological  oppos^ition  to,  U,  31, 
33.  -JO. 

Survival  ofthe  filtesl.  Darwin  on,  i,  67. 

Svcdbcr^,  Bishop,  his  attack  on  LintiBeus, 
i,  60. 

Sweden,  witch  persecution  in,  1,  3IJI. 
1^41  &lL-<iggl«£  iiiT  This  superstition  in, 
ti,  13.1-  ObjecdoD  to  the  taking  of  tiie 
census  in,  336. 

Swine,  tmnsformalioin  of  men  into,  f,  55. 

Swine  possesf^ec!  of  devils,  influence  of 
thcstory  of  the, on  belief  iddemoDiiaca.! 
possession,  ii,  no,  113,  nj,  Idenli- 
ficalion  of  the  spot  where  they  plunged 
into  the  wa,  i,  3S  ;  ii,  340. 

Swiss  Prolcslatil^,  their  iupport  of  Ihe 
theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  ii,  17S, 

Sybcl,  cited,  ii,  331,  note. 

Syliabus  cf  Errtirs,  its  inUuente  on  Ihe 
new  inteqiretation  of  Scripture,  ii, 
368. 

Sylvester  11  (Cerbert),  Pope,  his  measure- 
ment of  the  earth,  i,  iio.  Charge  of 
magic  agaiiii!,  586.  His  encourage- 
ment of  medicine,  ii,  36.  Charge  of 
sorciery  agn.iiist,  3S. 

Sylvia,  St.,  evidence  of  hei  sanctity,  ii, 

Symonda,  cited,  ll,  II,  note  ;  30S,  note; 

3<5rf,  note. 
Syji.agoguc  rolls,  absence  of  vowel  points 

in  the.  ii,  177. 

Tabernacle,  Jewish,  allegorical  slgniG- 
cnncG  of,  ii.  2gi5. 

Tacitus,  cited,  i,  173,  note;  ii,  41,  note; 
323,  note. 

Tailor,  representation  of  the  Almighty 
as  a,  i,  27. 

Tail,  Arvlihi^hop,  his  view  ol  the  bib- 
lical accounts  of  the  creation,  i,  34. 
On  the  relations  between  science  and 
religion,  320.  Ili«poti(ion  inlhecon- 
trovcny  over  Essays  and  Hevitms,  ii, 

5< 


343-347-  ^1'"  a'tiludc  toward  Co- 
len^o,  356,  Life  and  Letters  of,  cited, 
368.  note. 

Toil.  James,  cited,  i,  86,  note. 

TaJenbs,  parable  of  the,  ii,  375. 

Talmud,  absence  of  any  mention  of  He- 
brew \-oweI  point*  in  the,  li,  177. 

Tapestries,  their  preservaliun  of  theo- 
logical viewi  of  science,  i.  36. 

Taiantelk,  survival  of  a  manire<>tatLon 
of  diabolic  possession  in  the  form  of 
the,  ii,  IjIO. 

Taraniism,  a  form  of  posEcssion  long 
knovm  in  Italy,  ii,  140. 

Tarantula,  supernatural  intervention 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a,  ii,  1(0, 

Tardieu,  his  labours  in  hygienic  research, 
ii.  93- 

Targum,  its  Ustimony  respecting  the 
siatuc  of  Lot's  wife,  ii,  aaS. 

Taurin,  St.,  his  relics  potent  againM  dry 
weather,  i,  344. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  superstition  regard- 
ing comets,  i,  180,     Citet!,  180,  note. 

Teaching,  liberly  of,  its  effect  on  biblical 
study,  ii,  333. 

Telcgraphg,  hcr.ilds  of  Antichrist,  ii,  z86. 

Temple,  Bishop,  on  cvolitlion,  i,  82.  On 
the  relations  between  science  and  re- 
ligion. 320.  His  part  in  Enays  and 
Reviev}s,  \\,  343.  His  refusal  to  act 
against  his  convictions,  344.  Cited,  i, 
87,  not*. 

Templesi,  Egj'ptian  and  Grecian,  sur- 
vival of  prehistoric  coobI ruction  in,  i, 
310. 

Tennessee  Conference,  on  unsan edited 
science,  \,  315. 

Tenon,  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  the 
treatment  of  ihe  insane,  ii,  130. 

Tcnzel,  Leibnitz's  letter  to.  li,  [90, 

Tcrreil.  cited,,  ii,  sss,  note. 

Tertiary  period,  possibility  of  man's  ex- 
istence in  the,  i,  375.  sSa. 

Toiullsar,  on  the  pre-extstcnce  of  mat- 
ter, i,  4.  On  the  second  hook  of 
Esjias,  111.  His  belief  regarding 
eclipses.  173.  On  fossils,  310.  335. 
On  lightning,  323.  On  miraculous  in- 
tccpo«ilion  during  the  battle  against 
theQuadi,  333.  On  malevolent  arL^eb, 
ii.  27.  His  denunciation  of  anato- 
misls,  3:,  33,  5a  Poem  on  the  ilalue 
of  Lot's  wife,  ascribed  to,  aa?,  His 
resistance  Id  allegorical  intcrprctaiioni, 
295.  Cited,  i,  5.  note  ;  173,  note  ;  225,  » 
note ;  324,  note ;  ii,  28,  note ;  V>\, 
note. 

Testament,  New.  references  to  magic  in. 
'1 373-  Theory  of  disease  in,  ii,  2,  lOO. 
Condemnation  of  naury  in,  265-     Alte- 
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gondii  tatwpreWion  o(,  195.  V»U.»'» 
work  opoB.  303.  Kcfiird  Mnion. 
dianccs  in  the  American  cdttion  of, 
389,  note  Higher  criiicitnl  oC  385- 
387.     Influence  of  the  rerbed  venion 

<rf.  jM>,  337. 

TolMiKBi,  OM,  feferences  to  rasgic  in. 
I,  373.  To  irilchcraft.  it.  135.  Thco*7 
of  disoue  in.  l<»>  CoDdrntnation  of 
luuty  in.  36$.  Allceoricnl  interpretn. 
don  of,  3^  SQS- 

Teviobocni,  King,  the  (ouU  rcmuns  of, 
i,  336. 

Teutonic  peoples.  nytholaQr  ot  ii,  3ii, 

316. 

Tcxier.  cited.  U,  218,  note- 

Tlwunea.  excavniioas  in  the  terraces 
nbon  the.  i,  378. 

Thmnei  Tiutnel,  the  breaking  in  of  Ihe. 
dcclnwd  lo  be  n  dirlne  judgiBsol,  ii, 
386. 

Thebe&i  nt  Ike  centre  of  the  enrth.  i,  ly'i. 

Tbeologiaiu.  their  cfTorU  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  crefttioB,  i,  9.  To  reconcile  the 
two  BCCPunts  in  Genwis,  19.  Their 
fiulurc  to  gr»p  the  n*.]  truth  of  the 
Bible.  3S.  Their  ricws  on  the  distinc- 
lion*  of  »pecies.  3I.  Their  attcnipt  to 
«upprex5lhc»1ud/of N«ture,4i.  Their 
Ulitudc  loward  science  ai  the  dose  of 
the  cigfaieenik  centurr,  48.  Their  re- 
cent attitude  toward  the  theory  of  evo- 
lulion,  Si,  63.  Their  refutations  of 
the  Copemican  syslcm,  144.  Their 
belief  in  magic  and  vntchcmfl.  3S5. 
Results  of  their  %lady  of  comparative 
philoLogy,  ii,  168. 

Theology,  mediaeval,  representaiion  of, 
in  sacred  art,  i,  i.  tl.  E3.  Mystic,  its 
development,  39s. 

Theophiliu,  Bishop  of  Antiodi.  on  the 
form  of  (lie  cArth.  i,  qi.  On  the  on- 
tiqnity  of  the  eanh,  350. 

Theories.  roisUken,  their  effect,  i,  43, 

Theresa,  St.,  haUminntions  of.  ii,  tao. 

Thetatrus  EiMrfitmoriai,  died,  i,  341, 
note ;  ii,  106,  note ;  loS,  note. 

Thibet,  mi^Mon  of  Fathers  Hoc  and 
Gahct  to,  ti,  3i5a 

Thtiiwall,  hit  wo(k  in  Greek  history,  ii. 
341.  His  attitude  toward  the  hi(;hcr 
criticism.  343-346.  ilii  defence  of  Co- 
lanso,  356.  Cited,  341,  no<c;  348, 
note. 

Thirty,  mptic  significance  of  the  num. 
ber,  il,  299, 

Thistles,  reo^aii  foi  the  ctention  of,  i,  43. 

Tboluck.  hi*  anppon  of  tinpfcid,  ii.  338. 
Cited,  183,  note  ;  308,  note  ;  309,  note, 

Thomas,  St-,  legend  of  hnal  baniilimenL 
c^hiidoubis,  ii.  aia. 


Thomas  Atjain&s.  St.,  his  theory  of  the 
creaiton,  1,  7,30,  55,  His  beliWin  the 
tpbericiiy  uf  the  earth,  g7.  His  posi- 
lloB  as  a  thinker.  117,379,380.  lIisC;- 
clopvdia  of  Theology,  1 17.  \\n  ialti- 
ence  on  atilronomf,  1 17.  On  the  work 
0^  dcv-ils,  119.  On  contctei  175.  Hb 
trealtnent  of  geology,  31 1.  On  the  dit* 
Lolical  ongtn  of  aturmx,  337.  On  con. 
Kcrated  belK  347,  note.  H'x<i  wrilini^ 
oommendcd  to  the  monks  of  IjintA, 
371,  Legends  regarding,  380,  Hb  in- 
flnence  on  science,  380^  395,  His  »ie« 
on  the  ReduupUuu,  397.  Mystic  sci- 
ence of,  39il.  Losi  re^ulttne  from  the 
Iheolo^a]  bU&of,  ii,  90.  His  theory 
of  insanity,  104.  On  the  study  of  the 
forces  of  the  bcMly,  38.  His  condera- 
nation  of  the  taking  of  intcre&l,  367, 
373.  His  belief  in  the  oracular  intcr- 
pretaiioa  of  Scriplure.  303.  His  cv 
poaition  of  the  writings  of  Dionysinx 
the  Areopagile,  315.  Cited,  i,  8,  note ; 
*,(>,  note:  117.  note;  t33,  note;  338, 
note ;  3S0,  note  ;  ii,  269,  note. 

Thomas  of  l>nlini|irc,  his  book  on  bees, 
1.3^- 

Thftmas.  Cyms,  cited,  i,  87.  note. 

Thomaaini,  Chrtilian,  his  efforts  a^init 
the  witdicraft  superftitioD,  i.  360, 362, 
394:  ii,  119.    His  ptai:«  in  history,  134. 

ThoRiaaaia,  Father  l-uuis,  his  lreati«e  on 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  U,  186.  Cited, 
188,  note. 

Thompson,  J-  P.,  cited,  i,  87,  note. 

ThDm!^en,  his  classihcatton  of  pr^istoric 
man,  i,  288. 

Thomson,  Sir  W,     See  Kei.vix. 

Thonon,  its  molation  r<^artling  the  e^ 
communication  of  insects,  ii,  113. 

Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  i,  336, 

Thorcsby,  Ralph,  his  nipenlition  le- 
gardinu  comets,  1.  t8t.  Cited.  18a, 
note. 

Thorn.i,  rawon  for  the  crealion  of ,  i,  S8l 

Thornion,  cited,  i,  172,  note. 

Thorpe,  cited,  ii.  3ii.  note;  m,  note; 
3iS,  note. 

Tholh,  the  giver  of  language  lo  the 
Egyptians,  li,  i6q. 

Thougot,  revival  of,  in  the  twelfth  anil 
thincenth  centuries,  its  influence  on 
science,  i,  377. 

Thuuret.  b^  defence  of  vaocinatioa,  ii, 

58- 
Three,  mystical  significance  of  the  nam- 

ber,  t,  I  ty.  395.    Origin  af  the  Eastern 

reTCTCQcc  for,  120,  note. 
Thrones,  «n  order  of  the  first  bicnrchy 

of  angeln,  i,  iic^. 
Thucyindiu,  his  aecouic  of  the  pUgne 
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of  Athens,  il,  tyj.    Cited,  68.  note ;  74, 
note. 

ThundcrbolH,  believed  to  be  imbedded 

in  the  earth,  i,  266.     Lteas  of  clanrcol 

anii<|uity  nrgarding,   333.     Diabolical 

origin  of  thanderbolts,  333. 
Thmtdcr-sloncs,  i,  266-a;i, 
Tiberias,  rabbinical  schools  at,  ii,  292. 
Ticknor,  cited,  i,  132,  note ;  ii,  332,  note. 
Tido,  theory  as  to  their  cause,  i,  327. 

Their  influence  an  the  vitality  of  the 

body,  ii.  38. 
Tigcts,  reason  for  their  ereaiion.  i.  aS. 

Dislribulion  of,  4O,  47.     Kcmaiiis  of, 

fnutnii  LTi  England,  ^77, 
Tiiirciier    of   Abys^-iinia,    e[;id«inics    of 

d&ncing  in  the,  ii.  103. 
Tigris,  early  civilization  on  the  b&nks  of 

ihc,  i,  51. 
Tikkanen,  cited,  i,  13.  note. 
TiralMMchi,  cited,  c,  [07,  note  ;  130,  nnte. 
Tintius,  oti   Ihe  Desd  Sea  legends,  ii, 

345.    Cited,  34^,  note. 
Tims,  the   serpent,  legend  of.  ii,  ay, 

236, 
Tissot.  Prof.,  his  investigations   of  the 

epidemic  of  alleged   dinholic  po«5cs- 

sion  in   Momnc,  ii,  160,  ibt.     Cited, 

163,  note. 
Titans,  t]ie  ^ory  of  the.  ii.  3ig. 
TiiicacA,  lake,  likeness  of,  to  the  Dead 

Sea.  il,  333. 
Titus,  alleged  epistles  of  Dionysius  ad- 

dres^cii  to,  ii,  315. 
Toad.s,  livers  of,  their  uae  lu  medicine, 

il.  39- 
TobtC,  cited.  U,  41,  note. 
Toblcr,  cited,  i,  loo,  note  ;  ii,  22f>,  note  ; 

931,  note  ;  333,  note  ;  341,  note ;  243, 

note ;  348.  notv. 
Toil,  its  entrance  into  the  world,  i,  285. 
ToUcmct,  cited,  ii,  106.  note. 
Tollius,  his  theory  rc^iirding   ihnndcr- 

stoncs,  L,  S67. 
Tomh«,  rep rencntnt  ions  of  daily  life  on 

^gyp'^'*°>  ■>  3S9-    Artistic  perfection 

oCa6o. 
Tongue*,  alleged  prawcuiiDn  of  the  gifH  of, 

by    Xavicr,   ii,    iq,  aa     By  powesied 

persons  in  Moninc,  159,  161.     Early 

iheoTy  of  ihc  divcnity  of,  170.     lie 

brew  Itfjends  of  the  conTiision  o(,  170, 

171,  174.     Hindu  legend,  17a,     Mexi- 

ewi,  173,    Creek,  173. 
Tooker,  Dr.,  on  the  cure*  trroughl  by 

EUmbelh,  ii,  46. 
Tooth,  medicinal  properties  of  a  dead 

man's,  ii.  4U 
Toothache,  mcdiicval  cnre  for,  ii,  40. 
Tupinard,  cited,  i,  283,  note  ;  288,  note. 
Torlonla  family,   their  wealth,  an    In- 


stance of  money  gained  by  usury,  ii, 
385. 

1  orquay,  rctniuns  of  man  in  the  caverns 
of,  i.  27^. 

TorrcbUnca,  his  views  on  comets,  i,  1B6. 
Citctl,  1S6,  note. 

Torriccili,  hii  experiments  in  physics,  i, 
396,  407. 

Torrubin.  hii  exhihllton  of  fassU  remains, 
i,  227, 

Torture,  threAtened  againa  Galileo.  J, 
142,  note.  Proofs  of  the  sacred  theory 
of  meteorology  extracted  by,  352,  353, 
3S4.  356.  3!7.  359-  M«de  subjeeied  to, 
357.  BimfeLd  on,  3;B.  Dr.  Flan  sub- 
jected to.  360.  lis  use  in  Scotland, 
361,  KlTccI  cf  its  <1iscontini.iiuLc:e,  362. 
Torture  of  wttchcn,  ii,  75-77.  Limit 
of,  under  poganLtm,  76,  Absence  of 
iiniil  in  C44C1  uf  wilchcmfi,  77,  ii3. 
Torture  of  the  insane,  110.  Of  peo- 
ple suspected  of  tran&fonning  them- 
selves into  wolves,  114.  The  tortura 
inromma,  I  ly.  (Jmndier  subjected  to, 
144,  Poisei«d  Huguenots  subjected 
to,  145-  Indian  woman  in  Salem  sub- 
jcclcd  to.  148,  Torture  of  victims  of 
Ihc  .Solcm  witch  per^eciUion,  151.  Of 
Marin  Kenata  Sanger,  157. 

Toiiiatus,  his  proiesi  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  antipudu,  i,  loB.  On  the  date 
of  creation,  2S3. 

Touch,  the  royal,  ii.  45-49. 

Toulouse,  torture  of  witches  for  causing 
plague  at,  ii,  76. 

Toninal.  his  discoveries  in  the  cavern  of 
Di«,  i,  370. 

Tours,  Council  of,  its  prohibition  of  the 
study  of  physics  to  «cclcsiasliai,  i,  386. 

Toweis  in  Cluldeaii  nrchi  lecture,  reason 
for  building  ihera,  ii,  172.  Cause  of 
ih«t  ruin,  172. 

Townscnd,  cited,  ii,  S3,  note. 

Toy,  Prof  ,hi3  expulsion  from  his  pontioa 
in  Kcniuckv,  i,  129,  168,  318.  His 
work  ID  biblical  criticism,  ii,  370. 
Cited,  i,  to3.  note;  Ii.  3,  note:  3QI, 
note. 

Tractors,  metallic,  cures  wronght  by,  ii, 
65. 

Trade,  hampering  of,  by  laws  ogainsl  the 
taking  of  intcrext,  ii,  260-371. 

Traill,  H,  D.,  cited,  il,  348,  note. 

Transformation  of  living  beings,  origin 
of  utorics  of,  ii,  315. 

Tranxmulatton  of  Rietals,  theological  ar- 
;>uujcni  in  favour  of,  i.  31)6. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  Hindu  legend  of  the, 
ii,  172, 

Trees,  transfomiBiioa  of  humoD  beings 
into,  ii,  sig. 
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TrtUt.  dtnt,  11,99,  note;  103,  note ;  139. 

iMle. 
T«nl,  t'ouncil  of,  atwencc  of  knowledge 

of  Xavier'*  miracle*  ia.  ti,  13. 
Trenton,  utploraiions  in  the  drift  ai,  i, 

«"9- 
Trew*,  pri«»t  of,  Ktrucic  by  ligbtningfor 

bis  Mtu,  I,  3S3.    VoIjc  of  tbc  lelics  «(, 

ii,  09. 
Trevinnu*,  on  the  development  of  spe- 
cie*, i,  62,  O3. 
TriKnelc,  myBtic  significiince  of  the,  i.  7. 
TrinidaH,  mtch  lake*  of,  rcumhlaDoe  of 

the  Dead  Sea  to,  li,  3ia. 
TriMram,  Caiion    on  the  Head  Sea  le- 
gends, ii,  21&,   Hh  servicer  (o  sdcncc, 

363.  Cited,  333,  note ;  335,  note  ;  255, 

note. 
Trollope,  T.  A.,  cited,  i.  333,  note ;  U, 

14s,  note ;  381^,  noto. 
Trondhjcin.    Calfacdml    of,    (nadalenl 

miracles  at,  ii,  43. 
Tioyon,   on   the  lalce-dwellcn,  i,  394. 

Cited,  jotf,  note. 
Tnillanean  Conncil,  iU  decree   against 

Jevriih  physicians,  ii,  44. 
Tuckey.  L.,  cited,  it  166,  note. 
Tuke.   P.   lU  cited,  ti.  66,  note;  lio. 
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